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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Society proposes to open from the next issue a 
column, like that in the Indian Antiquary in its J6urnal, 
entitled “Anthropological Notes and Queries.” The object is 
to create further interest in the study of Anthropological 
matters. It is expected that students of Anthropology and 
others interested in it will be benefited by making, and 
replying to, inquiries in the column. Students desiring to 
have early information on Anthropological subjects arc request- 
ed to communicate with the Hon. Secretary. 

Queries: — 

1. What are the correct colours of the Indian gods and 
goddesses, including such local gods as Chandrabhaga at Pan- 
dharpur ? Is Krishna correctly to be represented as blue or 
black ? Is there any evidence of any change in opinion on this 
subject ? 

2. Is there any temple of Yitthoha except that at Pandhar- 
pur which is cither of special sanclity or antiquity ? What is 
the range of the Vitthoba temples Which is the furthest 
North, South, East, West ? 
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3. Has any one studied the languages of the so-called Scy- 
thian invaders of Western India ? Is there any writing on this 
subject in any library in India? 

J. N. FRASER, 
Secondary Training College , 

Bombay. 


AN INVITATION TO THE PROFESSORS OF 
COLLEGES AND HEADMASTERS 
OF SCHOOLS AND OTHERS. 


The Council of the Anthropological Society of Bombay 
begs to draw the notice of Professors of Colleges and Head- 
masters of Schools and of others interested in Indian education 
to the work of the Society. The Society was founded in 1886 
foi the purpose of promoting the prosecution of Anthropological 
research in India by investigating and recording facts relating 
to the physical, intellectual and moral development of man 
and more especially of the various races inhabiting the Indian 
Empire. 

In these times of general advancement and revolution of 
thought and views, when India goes through a rapid change in 
the matter of its old religious and social institutions and man- 
ners and customs, it is advisable, that, as much material as can 
possibly be collected in these matters may be collected soon 
be:ore it is very late. So, co-operation in these lines is solicited 
both from members of the Society and from others. With this 
view in jnind, the Society opens its portals to schoolmasters and 
others interested in Indian matters and cordially invites them 
to attend its monthly meetings which are held at the rooms of 
the B. B. R. A. Society, Town Hall, Bombay, at 6 p.m. (S. T.) 
on the last Wednesday of every month, the months of May and 
December excepted. 
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A NORTH INDIAN DISEASE-TRANSFERENCE 
CHARM AND ITS PANJABI AND 
PERSIAN ANALOGUES. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 3l$< January 1917.) 

Since the remotest antiquity, there has been current among 
the different races of mankind a superstitious belief to the effect 
that various kinds of ailments which afflict human beings, that 
all sorts of tribulations, both physical and mental, can be got 
rid of, can be passed on to somo other person Ity the perfor- 
mance of a little bit of ceremony which. usually takes the form 
of placing, on the crossways or at the junction of two or three 
roadspcertain objocts whichjiave come in contact with the body 
of the patient, or which have been waved over him, or upon 
which he has bathed. I have alread}' collected together in my 
paper “ On the Bihari Custom of Placing Expiations on the 
Crossways ”, published in the Calcutta Review, No. CCXXXII, 
for July 1903, a large number of examples of this belief, all of 
Which tend to show that the central idea thoreof is that the 
affliction will be transferred to whomsoever will first tread 
upon the same, or to somo other place to which tho charmed 
articles, that is to say, the objects with which tho ceremony has 
been peformed, may be combed somehow or other. To this 
vast mass of evidence, I would add tho following description 
of a rather novel kind of disease - tran sf ore nco charm or chalnioan 
which is had recourse to in the United Provinces and which 
has reoently come to my notice. A correspondent of tho 
Pioneer says : — 

“ The other day whilo driving in the early morning wo carno 
upon a chalawan , — a charm spread out carefully in the centre of 
the road. It was evidently a very carefully thought out one, 
from which we gathered that the votary was suffering from 
some tribulation, mental or physical, above tho ordinary. 
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I examined it carefully. It consisted of some small wooden 
combs of native manufacture, such as may be bought in 
any bazar. There were no loss than eight or ten of these. 
There were also a couple of small native looking-glasses, 
the circular ones in their tin boxes, five or six rude representa- 
tions of human figures mado from bits of cloth, a double string 
of marigolds, some parched grains, somo lac bangles, a small 
chatti (empty) and what looked like a ju-ju stick — a thick stick 
about a foot and a half long covered half way up with cloth, 
stained black. The sais couldn’t or wouldn’t toll me what the 
symbols stood for. All ho would say was what I knew already — 
that it was a woman who had stolen out to lay this pathetic 
little offering in the roadway, convinced that the first person 
who passed over it would inherit the evil she wished to avoid, — 
or, as the sais more bluntly put it, “ would take Shaitan along 
with them.” I purposely drove right across the charm, and 
hopo that the afflicted one, when she came to see if the offering 
had worked, derived some small measure of comfort from this 
action of mine .” 1 

Now, I find that neither combs nor looking-glasses nor rag- 
dolls, nor Lac bangles, nor an empty earthen-pot, nor a ju-ju 
stick enters into the composition of the charms for disease- 
transference from the district of Murshidabad which I have 
described in my article referred to above. The following ques- 
tions, therefore, suggest themselves to mo: Why have the afore- 
said objects been used in the preparation of this novel disease- 
transference charm from Northern India? Have they got any 
magic significance ? Are they used in the magic ceremonies of 
other countries ? If so, why ? 

I shall take up, first of all, the use of the comb and try to 
elucidate its meaning. I find that it is used for magical 
purposes by the professors of the black art among another 
branch of the Aryan stock, namely, the Persians. Professor 

1 Vide the article entitled “ In November " by N. M. J. in the Pioneer 
for Saturday, November 29, 1913. 
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Edward G. Browne of Cambridge, who sojourned for a year in 
the Land of the Lion and the Sun and studied the folklore of 
the modern Persians, has left it on record that the exponents 
of sorcery in that country use the comb in the performance of 
their thaumaturgic feats. He says: — “The magician Haji 
Mirza Muhsin, the controller of spirits and geniis, expressed 
his willingness to prove to me the reality of that science 
concerning which I had doubt, and said that all that he could 
accomplish he did by virtue of powers centred in him, not as 
men affirmed, by the instrumentality of the jinns, which, 
indeed, were mere creatures of the imagination, and had no 
real existence. Then he asked for a comb, which was handed 
over to him. Then he enquired from me whether our men of 
learning were acquainted with any force inherent in the human 
body whereby motion might be- communicated, without touch, 
to a distant object. I replied in the negative and said that, 
apart from the power of attraction latent in amber, the magnet, 
and some other substances, we knew of no such force existing 
in tho human body. Thereupon he undertook to demonstrate 
to me that he could make the comb come to me from the 
spot where it lay, adding at the same time that, though the 
distance in the case of the comb was small and the object light 
and easily movable, these factors did not matter in the least 
and did not in the least degree weaken the force of his proof 
and that he could equally transport me from the garden w'herc 
I lived to any place which I might choose. Having said so, he 
moistened the tip of his finger with his tongue, leaned over to 
the left, and touched the comb once, after which he resumed 
his former position, beckoned to the comb with the fingers of 
his left hand, and called “ bi-yd" once or twice; and 

then it began to advance towards him in little leaps, he continu- 
ing the while to beckon it onwards with tho fingers of his left 
hand, which he did not otherwise move. So far one mi<dit 
have supposed that, when he touched the comb with his mois- 
tened finger-tip, he had attached to it a fine hair or strand of 
silk, by which, while appearing but to beckon with his fingers. 
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he dexterously managed to draw the comb towards him. But 
now, as the .comb approached within eighteen inches or so of 
his body, he extended his left hand beyond it, continuing to 
call and beckon as before, so that Tor the remainder of its course 
it was receding from the hand, always with the same jerky, 
spasmodic motion. 

•* Hajf Muhsin now returned the comb to its owner, and 
requested me for the loan of my watch. 1 handed to him the 
clumsy, china-backed watch which I had bought at Teheran 
to replace the one which I had lost between Erzeroum and 
Tabriz, and he did with it as he had done with the comb,-savo 
that, when he began to call and beckon it, it made one rapid 
gyration and a short leap towards him, and then stopped. Ho 
picked it up, looked closely at it, and returned it to me, saying : 
“There is something amiss with this watch of yours ; it seems 
to me that it is stolen property.” In reply I told him rather 
tartly that I had not stolen it but that I had bought it in 
Teheran to replace my own watch, which I had lost in Turkey, 
and added that, of course, I could not say how it had come 
into the hands of him from whom I had bought it. After this, 
the magician became very friendly with me, promising to visit 
me in my lodging and show mo feats far more marvellous than 
what I had just witnessed. “ You shall solect any object you 
choose,” said he, 44 and bury it wherever you please in your 
garden, so that nono but yourself shall know whore it is hiddon. 
I will then come and pronounce certain incantations over a 
brass cup, which will then lead mo direct to the placo where 
tho object is buried.” t 

From what has been stated above, it would appear that 
there is some sort of uncanny relation between magic: and a 
comb and that, by using a comb in the disease-transference 
charm described above, the woman had selected, inter alia, a 


1 A Year Amongst the Persians. By Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B. 
London: Adam and Charles Black. 1893. pp. 453-455. 
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suitable magical object for passing oa the spirit of evil, which 
was troubling her. 

Then we come to the looking-glasses. Why have they been 
used ? In speculating about the probable reason for using the 
same, we are confronted with a phase of belief which domina- 
ted the minds of the ancient Aryans and which has been fully 
discussed in the pre-Buddhistic Upanishads. I refer to the soul- 
theory of the ancient Indians. They believed that the human 
soul was separable and that certain kind* of ailments were 
caused by the soul's escaping out of the body. Consequently 
they made use of charms for capturing the absconding soul and 
bringing it back. It was further^belioved that, during dream- 
sleep also, the soul left the body, wandered at its will, built up 
a world according to its fancy, created for itself chariots and 
houses, lakes and rivers, manifold shapes, a gorgeous playground 
wherein it acted and enjoyed and suffered, “either rejoicing 
with women, or laughing with its friends, or beholding horrible 
sights,” and, at last tired out— just like a falcon that, after 
roaming hither and thither in the sky, tired, flapped its wings 
and was wafted to its nest — so the soul returned from its play- 
ground . to the body. Under the influence of this belief, our 
ancient forbears said : “Let no one wake a man brusquely; 
for that is a matter difficult to be cured for him if the soul find 
not its way back to him .” 1 

Now this belief in the separability of the soul — its capability 
to detach itself from the material body of its owner — is shared 
in by all races of .people existing on a low plane of culture. 
Nay, I may say that it exists, in a modified form, among peoples 
who have attained to a high degree of * enlightenment and 
culture. When Shelley says : “ Soul meets soul on lovers’ lips,” 
when Lord Tennyson makes the hero and heroine of his “ Locksley 
Hall ” to exclaim : “ And our spirits rushed together at the touch- 

1 For a fuller account of the soul- theory in ancient Indian metaphysi- 
cal literature, consult Professor Rhys Davids* Buddhist India (The Story 
of the Nations Series), Edition 1903, pp. 251-200, 
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to the tribal go Is that the deceased may not go to hell and 
undergo the torments of purgatory, that the sins committed 
by the deceased during his life-time may be pardoned and 
carried away by a calf, which is let loose in the jungle and there- 
after not employed for any work. The root-idea whoreon the 
above custom is based also underlies the practice according to 
which a bull is branded and set free at the SradJha ceremony 
of the Hindus of the wealthier olassos. 

The idea of transferring the sins of a people or of a decoasod 
person through an animal ' survives even in the present day in 
the shape of the practice of transferring the disease or 
other form of evil which may happen to afflict a person, to 
somebody else through an animal, as will appear from the 
customs prevalent in the Murshidabad district in Bengal, which 
I have set forth in my article in the Calcutta Review. In the 
disease -transference charm forming the subject-matter of this 
paper, it appears to me that the place of the scape-goat has 
been taken by the rag-dolls and the ju-ju stick to which the 
ailment from which the woman was suffering was supposed to 
have been transferred by her. 

The rag-dolls, perhaps, also stand for the clothes worn by 
the afflicted woman. For I have already stated above that one 
of the modes of transferring the disease is to place on the 
cross- ways certain objects which have come in contact with the 
patient’s body or upon which he has bathed. We find that 
this is exactly the mode of disease-transferenco current in the 
Panjab, where, if a child is suffering from some sort of wasting 
disease (marasmus), it is taken to a sugar-cane field. There it 
is undressed and bathed. Then the rejected clothes are left in 
the field in the belief that it would recover but that the crops 
of sugar-cane would be wholly blighted. The bathing is also 
supposed to rid the patient of his ailment and pass it on to the 
earth. This phase of belief is illustrated in another method 
which is had recourse to in the same Province. The patient’s 
mother secures a black dog, and beheads it at the dead of night. 

2 
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Then she boils the head in water and bathes herself and the 
suffering child in this broth precisely at the hour of midnight. 
This is supposed to cure the patient of its ailment . 1 The use 
of a dog in North Indian sorcery is well known . 2 

Sometimes, it is believed that, if instead of placing on the 
cross-ways certain objocts which have come in contact with 
the patient’s body, they are given away to a beggar, the disease 
would be transferred to the latter. This aspect of the belief 
exists among the modern Persians. If a child is suffering from 
some disease, the practico is to place two or three brans or 
pieces of copper money under the patient’s pillow at night and, 
then in the morning, to give the same away to the beggars 
going their rounds. This is done in the belief that the ailment 
has passed on into the coins, and thence to the mendicants to 
whom the same have been given . 3 

The two strings of marigolds have been placed with the idea 
of scaring away the evil spirits that are troubling the patient. 
For garlands of flowers as also various fruits such as dates, 
cocoanuts, betel-nuts and plantains are supposeS to have the 
same magical effect, because of which reason the latter are 
placed in the lap of the newly-wedded bride or of a pregnant 
woman. There may bo another reason for putting in the 
garlands of marigolds. Now these flowers are yellow-coloured 
or of the same colour as turmeric. It is popularly believed 
that ghosts, demons and beings of that ilk cannot endure the 
reek of turmeric. It is a sure tost that a person has been 
possessed by,a ghost ( bhul ) if he cannot tolerate the smoke of 
this spice; but it is a sure indication that he has been bo- 


1 Cults, Customs and Superstitions of India, By J. C. Oman. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1908, pp. 308-309. 

' 2 Vide m y P a P er on Some, Bihari Mantrams or Incantations i n the 
Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal , Vol. IX-, pp. 516-517. 

3 Through Persia on a Side-Saddle. By EJlu C. Sykes. Loudon s 
John Macqueen. l90J,p. 18G. 
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witched by some witch, if ho can bear it. Hence turmeric is 
placed under the patient’s head, in Murshidabad, for expelling 
the spirit of diseases. 

Grains have also- the same magical effect as garlands of yellow- 
colourod marigolds. In the Pan jab, grain is kept near the head 
of a newly -delivered mother to prevent any evil from happening 
to the child or to her during confinement on account of 
spells that might be cast by witches, or of the baleful influence 
exercised by evil spirits. It is on the-eccasion of the Setsuban 
Festival in Japan, whi6h marks the beginning of Spring — about 
the 2nd of February — that, in old-fashioned Japanese houses, 
on the eve of that day, a man dressed in hakama goes through 
the houses crying out: “ Devils out ! Good fortune in ! ” and 
scattering dried peas North,' South, East and West (vide the 
illustration of this ceremony at page 389 of the Customs of the 
World , Vol. I.). Under the influence of the very same idea, 
rice, peas and lentils are used in the district of Murshidabad 
for transferring the disease-spirits. For the very same reason, 
parched grains have been used in the composition of the North 
Indian disease-transference charm described supra. 

Glass, in the shape of beads, mirrors, etc., is used in Indian 
ritual as spirit-scarers. I think glass bangles also come under 
the same category. As lac bangles resemble the country-made 
glass bangles to a certain extent, the former, to my mind, has 
taken the place of the latter as a scarer-away of evil spirits — 
which belief accounts for the presence of the lac bangle as a 
component of the North Indian charm. 

[ Compare this use of lac bangles with that of clay bracelets 
either as an offering to the disease-spirit or as a charm to drive 
it away in Southern India, whore, whenever an epidemic breaks 
out, the village-headman gets a new earthenware pot, daubs it 
all over with turmeric-paste and kunkum , and places inside 
it some clay bracelets 9 necklaces, and earrings, three pieces of 
charcoal (note that charcoal is a spirit-scareij, three pioces of 
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turmeric (note that three is a sacred number, and turmeric is 
another spirit-scarer ), three pieces of incense, a piece of dried 
cocoanut, a womans cloth ( compare it with the rag-dolls dis- 
cussed supra ), and two annas worth of copper pices.] 1 

Similar practices prevail all ovor the world. I shall mention 
only a few — to show that the idea lying at the root of them 
all is the belief that some spirit is causing the ailment, that 
it can be passed on to some other object which is thrown 
away, and that whoever will come in contact with this latter 
will contract that very disoaso. For example, in the Malay 
Archipelago, a patient suffering from epilepsy makes the 
pretence of transferring it to some leaves of trees and throws the 
same away. The aborigines of Australia transfer toothache 
into a stone. Whenever the Chief of the Bechuanas — a savage 
tribe of South Africa — suffers from a disease, he performs the 
rite of transferring it to an ox which is, then, drowned under 
the delusion that the disease-spirit is also drowned thereby. 
[ Another example of the widespread custom of letting loose 
scapegoats which has been discussed by me in my paper in 
the Calcutta Review for July 1903]. In the same way, fever 
and warts are passed on to a string, a bit of rag, or a piece of 
paper, all of which are cast off in the belief that whoever will 
touch the same will also imbibe the ailment therewith. 2 

Last of all comes the empty chatty or earthen vessel. May it 
not be a practical illustration, in Indian ritual, of the well-known 
incident “ Inside again *' which occurs so frequently in the folk- 
tales of every race of people under the sun. This incident is 
nothing but the device of wheedling a spirit or demon to go into 
a bottle or some other vessel, or cajoling a dangerous beast to go 
inside its cage ovor again, and of shutting them both up. 1 1 saves 
the life of the Brahman in the Bihiiri folktale forming the subject- 

1 Vide the. Madras Government Museum Bulletin (Vol. V., No. 3). 
Madras : 1907. p. 134. 

2 The Evolution of the Idea of God . By Grant Allen. London : 

Watts Sc Co. 1911, p. 126. * « 
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matter of my article on the “ Bihdri Folktales of the ‘ Mann und 
Fuchs ’ Type'' in the Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal , 
Vol VI., and has its analogue in the talo of the Fisherman and 
the Genii (in the Arabian Nights) in which the fisherman expressed 
his incredulity as to the possibility of a jinn of big proportions 
being cooped up in a small bottlo ; and the latter, to convinco 
him, entered the bottle little by little, until he was fully enclosed 
therein. This tale has, again, been traced to a Mahomedan 
legend adapted from a Hebrew tradition in the Talmud which 
latter is to the effect that, when the construction of the Temple 
had been completed, the King of the Demons wheedled Solomon 
out> of his signet-ring which he, first, flung into the sea, and then 
drove the latter to a foreign land whore, for three years, the 
latter wandered about and obtained his livelihood by begging. 
In the course of his wanderings, he came to the land of Ammon 
and was appointed to be the head-cook to the King of that place. 
The King’s daughter Naama fell in love with him, and eloped 
with him to a distant land. One day, while preparing a fish 
for dinner, she found within it a ring which turned out to be the 
very one lost by her lover Solomon. Then, by means of this 
ring, the latter recovered the possession of his kingdom. The 
Mahomedan legend is also to the same effect with this much 
difference only, namely, that Solomon compelled the demon 
Sakhr to enter into a bopper- vessel which, after sealing it 'with 
his signetrring, he threw into the sea. The same idea of confining 
a demon or Death occurs in the Norse tales of the Master- 
Smith, and of the Lad and the Devi!, as also in a Slav and an 
Italian folktale, and in a German folkstory in Grimm's * Kinder 
und Haus Marchen 

Having in view the foregoing remarks, I am inclined to think 
that the afflicted woman supposed that the spirit of evil or 
disease, which was troubling her, had been, by means of her 
incantations, transferred to the chatty and that she placed the 
same at the crossing of the roads in the belief that whoever 
would pass over it and smash it to bits, would set the spirit 
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free which would then possess him immediately. By this device, 
she hoped to cure herself of the evil. Unfortunately, tho 
Pioneer's correspondent has not told us whether the mouth of 
the earthen vessel was closed up. Had he done so, our inter- 
pretation that the vessel enclosed the spirit of disease or evil 
would have received a greater colour of plausibility. 

It would thus appear that every object entering into tho 
composition of the North Indian disease-transference charm 
described supra has its magic significance. 

The centre of the road was selected for placing the charm 
upon because, in that situation, there would be every likelihood 
cf its being trodden on by passers-by and, thereby, of the 
afflicted woman’s cherished desire— that of ridding herself of her 
ailment or tribulation — being fulfilled. 


THE ANCIENT IRANIAN BELIEF AND 
FOLKLORE ABOUT THE MOON. 

SOME COGNATE BELIEFS AMONG 
OTHER NATIONS. 

By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivan.ji Jamshd/i Modi, B.A., 

Ph.I)., C.I.E. 

( Read, on 28th February 1917.) 

I. 

We read as follows in “ The Hand book of Folklore* ’ : “ The 

records of prehistoric archeology teach us 
Introduction. _ , 

that mans early progross over the world 

must have been very slow. At first unarmed and unclad, and 
subsequently but very inadequately armed and clad, he pro- 
bably wandered along the banks of rivers, surrounded by hills 


1 The Hand-book of Folklore,” new edition revised and enlarged by 
Charlotte Sophia Bums (1014), p. 23. 
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and mountains, by dense jangles, by fierce and often gigantic 
animals. Ho was exposed to heat and cold, to wind and 
weather, to storm and tempest* Forces outside himself and 
beyond his control caused him pain or pleasure, obliged him 
to move hither or thither for safety, shelter or sustenance. 
Little wonder, then, that he should attribute a mysterious life 
and power not only to the heavenly bodies, the winds, the 
streams, or tlie waves, but even to silent motionless unchanging 
objects, such as mountains, crags, boulders, and pebbles ; nay 
further, that he should think of them as beings endowed with 
will and consciousness ; or that finally he should suppose them 
to be the abodes or manifestations of beings more powerful 
than himself. That such beliefs were actually held is amply 
proved by the myths current among primitive and barbarous 
races. Traces of similar ideas may also be found in the 
folklore of civilized Europe, even down to the present day.” 

The above is the general reason attributed by anthropologists 
to the rise of some folklore about some grand objects of Nature. 
One may ask: “ If .the ancimit primitive man ‘attributed 
a mysterious life and power’ to the whole Nature, and 
if you have doubts about the propriety of that attribution, to 
whom do you attribute Life and Power ? ” You will perhaps 
reply : “ To God and to God alone.’’ Then one may question 
again : “ What is your idea of God ? Where is your God ? ” 
You will reply : “ Gol is Self -existent, He is Omnipotent, 
Omniscient, Omnipresent.” One may ask then : “ If He is 
Omnipresent, He is an Existence that must manifest Himself 
somehow anywhere. Ho, or His Essence, or part and parcel of 
His Essence or what you have called His * Life and Power • 
must be found in Nature, in the objects of Nature referred to in 
the above passage.” These questions and answers, bring us 
to the general questions, “ What is the procedure ? ‘ From 
Nature to Nature’s God ’ or is From Nature’s God to Nature ? ” 
To ordinary human intelligence “From Nature to Nature’s 
God” is a more easy, more intelligible, more comprehensible 
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Pantheism. These words need not be in opposition. A Mono- 
theistic-Pantheism, or a Pantheistic-Monotheism, is possible 
or intelligible. But these thoughts lead us to abstract questions 
of Religion, in which we will not enter here. From Diversity 
to Unity may be the guiding principle. Whichever way you 
think of the questions, this much can be said to be true that 
in beliefs of the above kind man sees some Force, Life or 
Power in objects of Nature. The higher and nobler tho object 
of Nature in which he secs it, the better. That is the way 
which leads to his mental growth. 

From all these considerations, wo see, that it is qui'e 
natural that themoon, being one of the grandest objects of 
Nature, is looked upon by men of all ages as an object, repo- 
sitory of some Power or Life or Energy, which it is in her 
power to transfer to others. It is somo Iranian belief and 
folklore about this grand object of Nature that forms the 
subject of my paper this evening. 

I vill at first speak of the belief and folklore about the 
moon among the ancient Iranians and. then speak a little of 
some cognate beliefs among other nations. 

II 

the belief and folklore of the 

ANCIENT IRANIANS. 

Of all the grand objects of Nature, which are manifestations 

The Moon.— an of God’s power, the Sun and Moon arc held 
Eye of God. to occupy a high position. They are, as 

it were, the “ eyes of God.” God sees His Nature, as it were, 
through them. In the A vesta, the Sun 1 and the Moon are 
referred to as the eyes of God. “ Nemo Ahurai Mazdai .... 
nom6 abv6 d6ithrabyo, ya Ahurahe Mazdao (Yasna LXVIII 22, 
Khorshed Nyaish, 5) i.e. “ We do homage to Ahura Mazda . . 

1 Yasna I. 1 1 also speaks of the Sun as the eye of God. The Rigveda 
speaks of the Sun as being born from the eye of tho Purusha, tho mystic 
male and of the Moon as being born from his thought (Eludes Iraniennes 
II, p. 801.) 
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view. Questions like these bring sn to questions of Monotheism. 
We do homage to those two eyes, which are of Ahura Mazda.” 
One may understand this passage in another way, and say, 
that the Sun and Moon are the “ Eyes of God ” because man 
sees God, as it were, through them 1 . 

In the Mah Bokhtar Yaslit and Nyaish in praise and honour 
of the Moon, we find the following form of the homage paid 
to Moon, beginning with that to the Creator : — 

“ Homage to Ahura Mazda (The Omniscient Lord) ! 
Homage to the Amesha-Spentas (The Immortal Benefi- 
cent Beings) ! Homage to the Moon who contains the 
seed of the animal creation ! Homage to (thy power of) 
looking over us ! Homage to (our capability of) looking 
up to you ! 

This form of homage seems to be connected with the above 
idea of the Moon being, as it were, an eye of God, an eye 
through which He sees Hijf creation and fertilizes it. Tho 
passage is significant as giving us an insight into the old 
Iranian view about the Moon . 

Firstly, we see, that the first and the principal homage is to 
Ahura Mazda, to God. The second homage is to the Divine 
Powers or Existences who are the creation of God and who 
preside over or personify His attributes. Then the third 
homage is to the Moon, who is believed to have in him the 
Power, the Force or tho Energy of fructifying the cattle. 

1 Pop© sings of the Moon as " The Refulgent Lamp of Night. ’ 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in tho sight. 

Eye tho blue vault, and bless tho useful light.” 

Another English poet, Koats, associates Moon with the Sun as a 
sister to a brother. 

“By tho feud 

Twixt Nothing and Creation, I here swear, 

Eterno Apollo ! that thy sister fair 
Is of all these gen^ier-mightiest. 


3 
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We have two compositions or prayers in the Avesta in 

The Aveeta Be- honour and P raisc of Maongha or Mah i.e. 

Uef about the In- the Moon. These are the Mah Yasht (Yt. 

Moon upon Crea- VII.) and the Mah Nyaish. They are well- 

tion * nigh the same with a few modifications or 

changes in the recitals of the usual parts in the beginning and 
at the end. The component parts of the prayers are the 
following : — 1. The usual short invocation of God in the begin- 
ning with a short recital in praise of Righteousness. 2. The 
usual short prayer of repentance. These two precede all Avesta 
prayers of the Parsees. 3. The Homage to the Moon begin- 
ning with Homage to God. 4. The usual short recital invok- 
ing the Powers or Intelligences associated with the particular 
Gah or period of the day in which the prayer is recited. This 
precedes generally all Avesta • prayers. 5. A short recital 
about the movements of the moon, referring to its waxing for 
15 days and waning for fifteen days. 6. A short recital in her 
praise, wherein it is said, that she has to look to other powers 
or mediums or objects for the spread of its light on the Earth. 
7. A reference to its influence upon vegetation. 8. A short 
invocation, wherein its influence on water {afnanghantem) , on 
vegetation (zairimyavantem) and on the wealth ( ishtivantem ). 
The cattle formed the principal part of wealth, and health 
( baeshazem ) of man is referred to. 9. A prayer, asking from 
the Higher Powers the blessings of courage, success, wealth, 
children, &c. 

These Avesta prayers especially point to some connection 
between the Moon and the growth of . the vegetable creation. 
They also refer to the influence upon cattle and the health and 
wealth of men. 

The Pahlavi and Persian writings amplify the references in 

The Pahlavi and t ^ ie Avesta to the influence of the Moon. 

Persian Writings on The principal writings are the following : — 
this Influence. ° & 

1 The Pahlavi rendering and commentary 

of the Avesta Mah Nyaish and Yasht. 2 The# Dinkard. 
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3 The Dadistan i. t Dinik. 4 The Persian Sad-dar. 5 The 
Persian versions of the Avesta and Pahlavi Nyaish and 
Yasht. 

In the Avesta Nyaish and Yasht in honour of the Moon and 
in the Pahlavi and Persian renderings, we see clear references to 
Moon’s influence upon : — 

1 Vegetation. 

2 Cattle or animal creation; and 

3 Mankind. 

\ ... 

We will examine the subject of this influence a little in 
details. 

The Avesta points clearly to some connection between the 

1 Influence of ^ oon an< * growth of the vegetable crea- 
Moon on the Voge- tion. We read (Mah Nyaish. Aat yat 
table Creation. Maonghahe raokhshni tapayeiti, mishti 

urvaranam zairi-gaonanam zaramaem paiti zemat uzukhshayeiti). 
“When the light of the Moon shines, there shoot forth on earth 
green coloured plants like dew/' 1 

The Pahlavi rendering is more explicit on the point of the 
influence on vegetation. (The Pahlavi Khordeh Avesta by 
Kavasji Nusserwanji Kanga Ml*s 

(1859), p. 44. Etudes Iraniennos, par James 
Darmesteter (1883). Tome II. p. 294). 

5)00*) djj \f V jw 

Translation . — At the time when the Moon shines brightly, 
the trees always get their greenness that is moisture. In the 
spring they shoot forth on the ground. 


1 Compare with this, the beliefs of other ancient nations as described 
by Sir J, Frazer (Golden Bough V. Spirits of the Corn, Vol. II). 
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The Persian rendering runs thus (fitudes Iraniennes, Ibid. 
p. 296) : 

Translation.— When the Moon shines brightly, plants and 
trees always (become) green-coloured. In the time of spring, 
they, grow out on the ground. 

The Moon is said to be Oao-chithra i. e. possessing the seed 
of Gao (cow) i.e. the cattle. Here, Gao 

Moonan fl Z C c°a t t?o < C0W > * taken to be tho type, not 

or Animal creation, only of the bovine kind, but of all animals. 

There are several Higher Powers or Higher 
Intelligences that are said to be co-operating with the Moon 
in some of her influences, especially that on the cattle. They 
are spoken of as its Ham-kars i.e. co-workers. 

According to the Parsee books, the seven Ameshaspands or 
The HamJctirs or principal divine powers have several Ham- 
Co-woricers with /cars (jlS* /♦,) i.e. co-workers with them The 

the Moon. 

Maongha or the Mohor Yazata i. e. the 
divine power presiding over the Moon is a co-worker with 
Vohumana or Bahman. The Hamkdrs who form this group are 
Bahman, Mohor, Gosh, and Ram. Of these, Bahman presides 
over Good Mind, Mohor over the Moon herself, Gosh over cattle, 
and Ram over good pastures. The first three are spoken of as 
Gao-chithra i. e. possessing the seed of the Gao (cow) or the 
bull. 

A »,$*>) £S 

^ 

1 Kavasji Nusserwanji Kan gu's text of the Pahlavi Khordeh A vesta 

(i860), p. 41, 1. 13. 
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Translation — The cattle-seeded are three i.e. Bahman. Mah 
(Moon and) Goshorftn : all these three are cattle-seeded. 

The Persian rendering of this Pahlavi commentary runs thus : 

**-**“r p* yj) j jlx j w+tf * 

i.e. Bahman, Mah (Moon) and Gosh; everyone of these three 
is cattle-seeded. 

In this group of three, the Moon, as it were, stands in the 
middle, between the Spiritual world and the Corporeal world. 
She is in the intermediate Heavenly world, between the intan- 
gible invisible world and the tangible visible world. Her posi- 
tion is thus defined in the Pahlavi commentary of the Mah 
Yasht. 

£ ) - 

» ne) u^> -hK ^ ^ 

^e-e_uv* iN’ooh - M ) 

tie spikwjj 

Translation. — He who is Vohuman (Bahman) is spiritual. 
He is invisible and intangible ; and from Vohuman is created 
Mah (the Moon) with visibility and intangibility ; and from 
Mah (the Moon) is created Goshorun (the cattle) with visibility 
and tangibility. 

The Persian rendering of th£ Pahlavi commentary of this 
passage runs thus : 

*»**$ *-> onO* J J ^ 3 

A —I la* J *U jl J ijAi J j ^ 

pt j i>y*» 

1 Etudes Iraniennes, Tome second, par James Dannesteter, p 295 

2 K. N. Kanga's text of the Khordeh A vesta, p. 4 . 

3 Etudes Irajiionnes II, p, 295. 
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Translation . — Bahman is spiritual, who cannot be seen and 
cannot be got hold of. The Moon is created from Bahman 
(Good Thought) 1 . He' is seen but cannot be got hold of ; and 
from the Moon are created the cattle who are seen and also 
caught hold of. 

It is then added that the work of the creation depends 
upon the moon. We read 

na iHJ-e $t3 6r 

wv ■vG -ut) irnerf j>*ow Jtsto i 

Translation. — The process of the creation of this world (pro- 
ceeds) from (these three) cattle-seeded (powers) and the splen- 
dour ( i . e. excellent continuity) of the bovine class and the seed 
of the cattle are based (i. e. are dependent) upon the Moon. 

The Persian rendering says : 

ySJi t /J l J 8 lx: I OJjL* y J j(^ 

Translation— The carrying on of the whole of the work of 
this world proceeds from the cattle-seeded powers ; and the 
splendour and the purity of (the breed of) the cow and tho 
cattle arc dependent upon the Moon. 

The above ancient Iranian view about the Moon which we 
gather from the Pahlavi translators and commentators of the 
Avesta texts, when summed up in brief, is this : Vohuman or 
Bahman i.e. tho Good Mind, who is the first of the Amcsha- 
spands or the Immortal Powers of Ahura-Mazda, and who him- 
self is a creation of Ahura-Mazda (Vohumana mana dami 
Zarathushtra. Yasht I, 25), is the source from which the crea- 
tion of the Moon proceeded. In other words, God out of his 
good mind, created the Moon and made her a procreating 
source of animal creation i.e . the Moon has an influence upon 
animal creation, especially upon the cattle. 

1 Indian books speak of the Moon as being born from the thought 
of the Purusha, the mystic male. 

2 K. N. Kanga’s text, pp. 41-421. 3 fctudes IranienneS, fj, p. 195. 
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The above idea, that God created the Moon through his Good 
Mind or Wisdom, is represented in the Ahura Mazda Yasht, 1 
where we find Ahura Mazda saying to Zoroaster : “ The World 
has been (running) from the beginning through my knowledge, 
through my Wisdom. In the same way the world will continue 
up to the end.” We saw above, that together with the Sun, 
the Moon is spoken of as an eye of Ahura Mazda. Sight and 
knowledge, to a certain extent, go together. What you see 
with your eyes imparts to you some, knowledge. The very 
root of the Indian and Iranian words for learning, viz . vidhya, 

(Av.” _D»<® Sans. gives us an idea of both sight 

and knowledge. The root is Vid faf Lat. videre to see, to 
know. That the Moon proceeds from the Good Mind or 
Thought of the Highest Intelligence is also an Indian view. a 

The Parsee month is divided among thirty days, each of 

Days of Absti- which bears the name of one of the thirty 

amcmg dTpar^s Yazatas or angels. Out of these thirty, 

on the four Hamkar four, viz. the 2nd, 12th, 14th and 21st bear 
days of Mohor, ., , , 

presiding over the the names of the above group of four 
Moon * hamkar a or co-workers, viz. Bahman, Mohor, 

Gosh and Ram. So, owing to the above belief, that the 
four co-workers among the Higher Powers, have some con- 
nection with the creation of the cattle, many Parsees, at one 
time, abstained from eating meat on the four days bearing the 
names of the above four yazatas. At one' time, this question 
of abstinence from meat was a subject of great controversy 
and even of acute differences among the laymen (Bchdin) 
class and some of the priestly (Athornan) class of the Parsees. 
We learn from the Parsee Praka.^h of the late Khan Bahadur 
B. B. Patel 8 , that on 30th May, 1796, the Parsee Community of 
Bombay met in a general assembly and solemnly resolved that 

* Yasht I, 26. 

2 Ormazd et Ahriman, par Darmesteter (1877), d 74 n 1 
Vol. I, pp. 877-78, P ,n d * 
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all Parsees should abstain from meat on these four days. 
This resolution was again affirmed by the members of the 
Parse© Panchayet in 1823. Exceptions were permitted in case 
of illness. Some members of the priestly class were opposed to 
very rigid rules in this matter. These customs and resolutional 
are now-a-days more honoured in their breach than in their 
observance. However, some abstain, even now, from meat 
on the above four days every month. Some abstain only 
on the above four days during the 11th month of the year 
which is dedicated to Vohuman or Brahman, the first of the 
four hamkdra of Mohor or the Moon. Many abstained formerly, 
and some abstain, even now, from meat diet during the whole 
of this 11th month dedicated to Brahman. 

It is the Moon’s influence upon Man, that forms the principal 

3 Influence of subject of Moon’s folk-lore among different 
Moon upon Man. peoples, both ancient and modem. It is 
the belief of this influence that has given us our word 
“lunatic”. In the above Avesta Nyaish and Yasht, we have 
simply allusions to the subject, but, in a later Pahlavi book, we 
find a further and fuller reference to it. We read the following 
Question and Answer in the Dadistan-i-Dinik (Chap. LXXI. 
Ques. 70. S. B. E. Vol. XVIII pp. 214-16). 

Question . — “ Is anything which happens unto men through 
fate or through action, is exertion destiny or without destiny, 
and docs anything devoid of destiny happen unto men, or what 
way is it 1 As to that which they say, that, when a man turns 
unto sinfulness, they ordain anew a new death ; as to that 
which they say, that anything which happens unto men is a 
work of the moon, and every benefit is connected with the 
moon, and the moon bestows it upon worldly beings ; and as 
to what way the moon does this, and bestows ail benefits, order 
some one to decide the literal explanation of how and what 
way it is, by the will of the sacred beings.” 

Reply — “ The reply is this, that the high-priests have 
said thus, that there are some things through destiny, and 
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there are some through action ; and it is thus fully decided 
by them, that life, wife, and child, authority and wealth 
are through destiny, and the righteousnoss and wickedness 
of priesthood, warfare, and husbandry are through action. 
And this, too, is thus said by them, that that which is not 
destined for a man in the world does not happen ; and that 
which is destined, be it owing to exertion, will come forward, 
be it through sinfulness or slothf illness he is injured by it. 
That which will come forward owing to exertion is such as 
his who goes to a meeting of happiness, or the sickness of a 
mortal who, owing to sickness, dies early ; and he who through 
sinfulness and slothfulness is thereby injured is such as he who 
would wed no wife, and is certain that no child of his is born, 
or such as he who gives his body unto slaughter, and life is 
injured by his living.” 

Wo learn from this passage of the Dadistan-i-Dinik, that the 
ancient Persians attributed some evonts to 

Man’s Destiny fate and destiny and others to men’s own 
and Man s Actions. J 

• actions. To speak in the modern Persian 

phraseology, they said, that in some matters we are guided 
by our Takdir ) and in others by our tadbir (^*3 ). 

For example, for life, wife, children, authority and wealth, 
we have simply to depend upon God’s decree i e. on our fato 
or destiny. We cannot say, how long we will live. Death may 
come unexpectedly at any timo. One cannot say with certainty, 
whether marriage will be happy or unhappy, whether the wife 
or the husband chosen will turn out good or bad. I n the same 
way, the gift of children also is in the hand of God. So also 
ank and wealth. They are the gifts of God. 

But, there are certain things which it is in our hands to 
bring about or to acquire. For example, righteousness or 
wickedness. It is in our own hands to bo righteous or to 
be wicked. The same is the case with warfare and husbandry. 
It is in our own hands, whether to be in a continuous state of 
warfare or quarrel with our neighbour or to be in peace. It is 


4 
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in our hands to be good husbandman ; i.e.. taking the word 
husbandmen in a very broad souse, it is in our hands to bo 
industrious and hardworking or otherwise. 

Now, as to what is attributed to destiny, it is the Moon 
that is believed to have some hand in it. 
Moor? tmy ^ above passage of the Dadistan says, 

“Anything which happens unto men is a 
work of the moon, and every benefit is connected with the 
moon, and the moon bestows it upon worldly beings ; and as 
to what way the moon does this, and bestows all benefits, order 
somo one to decide the literal explanation of how and what 
way it is, by the will of the sacred beings.” What the writer 
means is this : What results from Destiny or Fate is due to 
the influence of the moon. As to how the Moon exerts that 
influence and how she brings about a benefit or otherwise, it is 
an aoademioal question to be left to philosophers and divines. 

One must not understand from the above, that the ancient 
Iranians believed in destiny and not upon self-exertion. No; 
on the other hand, action, exertion, industry, activity were 
highly enjoined. But, when in spite of all these, there came 
failure or disappointment, one need not despair but have his 
trust in God. Destiny or takdir was associated with trust in 
God, with the belief that it was God’s Will, and that ‘God’s Will 
be done.’ The Moon was allegorically, as it were, the eye of 
God, and was therefore the medium, through which, that Will 
or Destiny was bestowed . 1 

1 This Iranian view is, to a certain extent, also the Hindu view. It 
h well expressed by Mr. S. M. Mitra. Ho says : “ It is not given to 
human beings to understand the whole working of the various forcos 
that play upon the individual. Some Great Power may look down with 
comprehending eye upon each detail of the complex machinery, and see 
how far a man could resist the said forcos and attract the good, but it is 
very hard, nay impossible for man himself to say how far he is bound 
down by the laws of horedity and by environment, or how far he is at 

liberty to exorcise freedom of will An absolute belief in an 

unalterable Fate would bo slavery, but most people hold viow that 
man can modify his fato even if he cannot altogether control it ... . 
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We saw above, that the Moon is spoken of in old Parsee books 

, , „ as qao-chithra , i.e., containing the seed of 

Moon’s Influence 17 ’ * ° 

upon Conception by the gao , i.e., cow or cattle. The word gao 

Women. or cow ma y taken in a much broader 

sense, as representing all animal creation, including, among 

animals, mankind also. We saw, that according to the Pahlavi 

Dadistan-i Dinik, the gift of children was in the hand of Destiny 

and that the moon had something to do with destiny. The 

Pahlavi Dinkard gives us some glimpse into the belief which 

connects the moon with the conception of women or with birth. 

We read as follows in the seventh book : — 


1. “ About the marvellousncss of the manifestations before 
the birth of that most auspicious of offsprings from his mother. 

2. “ One marvel is this which is declared, that the Creator 
passed on that glory of Zaratusht through the material exis- 

JL 

Man is born with a certain heritage of power and weakness from his 
ancestors, but most men do not make tho best of what is in them, pro- 
fering to blame fate, or ill luck, or whatever name they may give to the 
combination of circumstances, which they think are against them ” 
Hindu Mind Training , by S. M. Mitra (1917) pp. 187-88. Wo learn from 
this that the Hindu view is “ a certain belief in Free-will as well as in 
Fate ” (Ibid. p. 337) “ Fate will load one through ono’s misfortunos 
provided one feels responsibility, and does all in one’s power to right 
the wrong under which one suffers” (p. 359)- Mr. Mitra compares this 
Hindu view with what was said by the French philosophers La Rochefou- 
cauld, who said : “ It seoms that nature has at man’s birth fixed the 
bounds of his virtuos and vices” (Maxim, 189). “There is no praise we 
have not lavished upon Prudence, and yot she cannot assure to us the 
most trifling event” (Maxim, 65). “ Our wisdom is no loss at tho meroy 
of Fortuno than our goods” “(Maxim, 323). Although men flatter 
themselves with their groat actions, they are not so often the result of a 
groat design as of chance” (Maxim, 37). (Ibid, pp. 515-16) Mr. Mitra 
thus explains further tho Hindu idea on tho authority of tho words of 
Bhishma: ** Destiny and exertion are inter-dependent. The unhappy 
man of inaction is ever weighed down by all kinds of misfortune ” 
(Santi Parva, ClII 19,20). Without swift exertion destiny alone never 
succeeds in attaining the ends which kings desire. Exortion and destiny 
hold equal sway. Of the two, I hold exertion to bo superior, since, 
destiny is already fix *d a. the result of previous exertion (Ibid, LVl 
14,15). Ibid. p. 516. 
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•tences of the creatures to Zaratusht ; when the command arose 
from Auharmazd, the coming of that glory from the spiritual 
existence to the worldly, and to the material substance (madi- 
yato) of Zaratusht, is manifested as a great wonder to the 
multitude (val kabedano). 3. Just as revelation mentions it 
thus : * Thereupon, when Auharmazd had produced the mate- 
rial (dahishno) of Zaratusht, the glory then, in the presence 
of Auharmazd fled on towards the material of Ziuatusht, on to 
that germ ; from that germ it fled on, on to the light which is 
endless ; from the light which is endless it fled on, on to 
that of the sun ; from that of the sun it fled on, on to the 
moon; from that moon it fled on, on to those stars; from those 
stars it fled on, on to the fire which was in the house of Zoiuh. ; 
and from that fire it fled on, on to the wife of Fra h i mr v a n a - 
Zois, when she brought forth that girl who became the mother 
of Zaratusht”. 1 

From this passage, we see that the germ of a child is, in some 
way, connected with the moon. Various Iranian words also 
point to that connection. The A vesta word for the Moon is 
maongh, Pahlavi, mah, and Persian, mah. The A vesta word 

for wealth also is maya ( ) Persian mayeh 

The same Pahlavi word mah signifies moon as well as sexual 
intercourse. The same Persian word which signifies wealth, 
also signifies semen virile as well as female or woman. 

The Mah Yasht, in its Pahlavi version, connects the waxing 

The Lunar fort- and the wauin g fortnight of the Moon 

nights and moral with the moral actions of Man, and savs 
actions. - . J * 

that during one fortnight, as it Were, Man's 

good actions are registered in Heaven, and during another, their 


1 Dinkard Bk. VII chap. II, 1-3. S. B. E. Vol. XLVII, pp. 17-18. 
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recompense is given. We read the following (K. N. Kanga’s 
Text, p. 42) 

£ ) $4)19 ) U} >v«^5 £ 

W £ -hw ro\y£ 

£ ) {0)^-6“ -*J^J^4) 1 

W*^J5 1)4) 4f ^ J -<3^)J 3j J?J>* 

Translation . — During 15 days, they receive from the men 
of *the world good deeds and righteousness and from the hca- 
venly beings recompense and reward of virtue. When .the 
victorious Moon waxes from. Mic first day to the fifteenth day 
the heavenly beings accept virtue and goodness and from the 
fifteenth day to the end of the thirtieth day, they distribute 
(the reward) to the men of the world. 

The Persian version of this Pahlavi passage runs thus (fitudes 
Iraniennes, par Darmesteter II, p. 296) : — 

Aji j j a 1 * 

iP l t^ j jjj i j *** 

^ I ^IfX.yf d ye J JjUmi j* 

Translation . — (The Moon) waxes for 15 (days) and wanes for 
15. During (the first) 15 days, He accepts the good deeds 
and the virtuous deeds of the dwellers of this world for 
recompense in that world ; and during (the next) 15 days He 
entrusts the good deeds and virtuous deeds of this world to 
Paradise and grants the recompense of that world to the in- 
mates of the world in this world. 

The idea sought to be conveyed in the above Pahlavi and 
Persian passages is this : There is, as it were, some mutual work 
between the Spiritual Beings and the worldly beings. Man’s 
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good works are registered in Heaven by the Spiritual Beings 
in one Lunar fortnight and rewarded in another. 1 Darme- 
steter says, that “the moon is thus a sort of moral clearing 
house between earth and heaven ” 2 

In the Pazend portion which precedes the A vesta MahNyaish, 
the Moon is spoken of as Mah Bukhtar (Mah 

Moon, the DistTi- bukhtar, mah Yazad be-resad). The Mah 
butorof blessings. ’ ' 

Nj^aish is spoken of as the Mah bukhtar 

Nyaish • Here the word 

bukhtar may have two significations : (1) One that of the dis- 
tributor of material blessings. In that case, the word is Avesta 

(Yt. VIII, 1) distributor, Pahlavi bakhtar U'ftyj 
t.e., the giver or distributor of bakht (P. i.e., fateor destiny 

or luck. (2) It may also have the signification of pardoner, 
forgiver, remitter, from Pahlavi bukhtan corresponding 

to Persian bakhshidan &**&*■■> to forgive (The Pahlavi 
Pazand glossary of Dastur Hoshangji and Dr. Haug (1870) 
p. 16 1. 10. Vide p. 94). Thus, it appears that the Moon is 
looked at both, as a distributor of material blessings and as 
a distributor of spiritual blessings, or as a provider, or giver, 
of salvation from sins or faults. 

The waxing and waning of the Moon was believed to 

Stars affected by affect even the luminosity of the four 

the Waxing and „ rea t s t, a rs, the Haptorang, the Vanant, 

Waning of tho ® * x o 

Moon. the Tishtar and the Satvas, i.e. f the Great 



l According to the Hindu belief also the waxing and the waning of 
the Moon have certain influences on mens temperaments (Hindu Mind 
Training, by S. M. Mitra. p. 13.) 

2 S. 13. E. Vol. XX111, p. 89, No. 4 Mah YaHit. 
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Bear, Vega, Sirius and Canopus. 1 2 We read K. N.Kanga’s 
Text. pp. 42-43 : — 

woidi *34 \fi se-KJjui vg 

»ej Vr* 'VV-ov >4 

yoooo iro^» *y4 J ore^»-u iro^a\ & wp 
t£ ^ *jV*ow iif 
5m i V-kw i vVo* K>c^ Vr* 

Translation . — When her i.e., the Moon’s light (hastishn lit. 
existence, standing) waxes, the light of those who are the 
fixed stars wanes i.e., they bocome powerless in their light. 
When her i.e , the Moon’s light wanes, the demoniacal 3 
(Shaedaan) stars who are planets have their light (also dimi- 
nishing) i.e., thei stars like Haftorang, Tishtar, Vanant and 
Satvar become more powerful in their work (i.e., the light.) 

The Persian version runs thus (Etudes Iraniennes par Dar- 
mesteter II, p. 296,): — 

^*•**1$' Lio I jjl'a «3 jI< ji ^ 

3 j ,$ ^ I \jXA. t^j | 

#1^ ^ ail jjj yjt| ejU-wf ji 

Jib uQ +i ij**l jl tjblfi* ^ je c»l^! 

i j aix 


1 Vide Mr. M. P. Kharcgat’s article on “ The Identity of some heavenly 
bodies mentioned in the Old Iranian Writings," in the Sir Jamshedjco 
Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume (1014) edited by me, p. 116. 

2 For Akhtar&n. 

* t.e., the planets. They are supposed to belong to the class of 
Angi'amai'tyu or Ahrinftn, because they are wandering and are not fixed 
and settled. 
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Translation ,. — When the Moon is waxing, they, viz., Hoftorang 
and Vanant star and Satvas and Tishtar and others who are 
opposed to the Avakhtaran (i.e., the planets) that are bad stars 
wane i.e., those who are in the Heavens become powerless. 
When the Moon is waning, they (i.e.) the stars who are 
opposed to the Avakhtaran (planets), wax, i.e., become power- 
ful in goodness. 

The Suu and the Moon being, as said above, the repositories 

. , of some Life, Power or Energy, the anci- 

The Sad-dar. 

Reverence to the ent Iranians held them in reverence. Ine 
Moon * Persian Sad-dar (The sixth Dar or chapter) 

enjoined for a good Zoroastrian the following six ceremonial 
rituals of which two were in connection with the Sun and 
the Moon : He should celebrate (1) the Gahambars i.e., the six 
season festivals. (2) The Farvardian 1 i.e., the ten days at the 
end of the year to be passed in prayers, both for one’s self and 
for the departed ones. (3) The commemoration of the anniver- 
saries of the death of one’s parents and dear ones. (4) The 
recital of Khorshed Nyaish in praise and honour of the Sun 
three times during the day — morning, noon and afternoon. (5) 
The recital of the Mah Nyaish in praise and honour of the 
Moon, throe times during a month ; and (6) the celebration 
of the Rapithavin i.e , the festival to celebrate the passing 
away of Winter and the approach of Summer. 2 

The Sad-dar -i Behr-i Tavil gives the following as the three 
days for the duty of reciting the Nyaish or Litany in honour 
of the Moon. (1) The New Moon day, (2) the fourteenth day 
i.e. the day preceding the Full-Moon day and the first day of 
the next dark fortnight. 3 


1 Wo loam on the authority of Manander Protector that Naoshinvan 

(Chosroes I) postponed, in A. D- 585, tho formal welcome to his Court of 
the ambassador of Emperor Justin of Rome. ( Vide my papor, “ An In- 
quiry from Pahlavi, Pazcnd, Persian and other Works on tho subject 
of the Number of Days of the Fravardegan (1908), pp. 41-42. 

1 S. B. E. Vol. XXIV, p. 264. 3 Vide Dastur Jamaspji’s* Skd-dar in 
Gujarati, p. 84. 
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Some mysterious life and power being attributed to the 
Moon as a grand object of Nature and as the medium of the 
distribution of God’s blessings, there arose naturally the idea 
of reverencing it. The Shayast-la Shayast speaks of the act of 
reverenoing the moon as a good work (S. B. E. Vol. V, p. 
X 298 Chap. VII, 4). Not to reveie it at proper times was a 
wrongful omission ( Ibid f p. 352 Chap. XII, 31). 

The Moon being thus held as a Heavenly body which exerts 
some influence upon Man's life, the idea of 
Moon* ** 11188 fc ° the °ff er i n 8 it something natj rally followed. 

Wo learn from the Shayast-la Shayast (S. 
B. E. V p. 336, Chap. XI), that, when a sheep or goat was 
offered as a sacrifice by some, the right eye of the animal was 
“ the share of the moon.” 1 The Parsees have now’ no animal 
offering of the above kind. But the custom of reverencing the 
Moon is still prevalent. 

It being held as above, that the Moon had an influence upon 
man, that it had, as it were, an influence, as 
among ttoPars^ a medium in bestowing God’s blessings upon 
Man, the new moon day was an auspicious 
day. If a Bombayite has a doubt, if a particular day is a 
new moon day, he has only to go to the sea-shore at the 
Back-bay, and if he sees there a larger concourse of Parsee 
ladies in their sdrees of variegated colours, he has to assure 
himself that it is a New Moon da}'. He will find some 
of them giving their offerings of flowers and sugar and 
sometimes of a cocoanut to the sea and thus paying an 
homage to Ardvi$ura An&hita, the female Yazata or angel 
who presides over waters. This Yazata also presides over 
the divine powers that grant boons to maidens who pray 

* This reference to the offering of a part of a sheep in honour of the 

moon among the Persians, reminds us of the cu tom of 'the ancient 
Egyptians who sacrificed pigs to the moon. (The Golden Bough of 
Sir J. Frazer. Part V. Spirits of ihe Corn and of the Wild Vol 
n, p. 25.) 


6 
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for having healthy husbands, husbands who can maintain 
them well, who can make them mothers of healthy children — 
healthy in body and healthy in mind, and who pray for suffi- 
cient milk at their breast to feed and nourish their young 
ones. „ You will see, that a large number, after bowing their 
courtesy, with or without offerings, are either strolling on the 
shore or sitting on the small parapet wall on the west of the 
Queen’s road. They do their courtsev to the waters of the 
sea before the appearance of the moon after sunset. When 
the time of the appearance of the new Moon approaches after 
sunset, you will see a number of eyes looking to the western 
horizon to find her. No sooner do they see her, than they make 
their cOurtsey at times with simply a respectful bowing, with their 
two hands at their foreheads, and, at times, with their usual 
form of courtesy known as overna , wherein they raise both 
their hands to the moon, and giving them a turn in two direc- 
tions, apply them to their temples from their back sides. An 
ordinary homage to the new Moon, with a bow of the head 
and a salaam with two hands raised to the forehead, is paid 
even by Parsce males . 1 

When one’s eye catches the new moon first, he does not like 
to avert it from her but, he quieky takes out from his purse, a 
rupee or a silver coin. This is hdld to be auspicious as presag- 
ing the acquisition of much wealth and happiness. With some, 
the first per.- on to be seen next to the new moon, is their 
hear one or dear one that may be close at the time. That 
may be a child or hubsand or wife. These customs, though 
formerly, observed generally are still observed by many. I 
remember having seen, when quite a child that it was on the 
new Moon’s day, that my father always liked to give pin-money 


1 This or some other kind of homage to the new Moon is also observed 
by other people of Bombay besides the Parsecs. You will see hundreds, 
nay thousands of eyes, turned to the western horizon on a new Moon 
evening, to look out for the m >on, and, when observed, paying a homage 
to her. 
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to my sisters. Some Parsees, even now, do not make pay- 
ments on the new Moon’s day, and like to have payments 
made to them on that day. 


Among the Parsees according to tlioir scriptures, Ardvi- 
$ura, the Yazata presiding over the waters is a female deity. 
Maongha, presiding over moon, is a male deity. Among 
Hindus also it is a male deity. 


The Eclipse of the Moon, like that of the Sun, was believed 

Iranian View of to ^ ue t0 interposition of an opaque 
an Eclipse of the body between the Moon and ourselves. 
^°° n ’ The Pahlavi Dldistan-i-Dini speaks of it at 

some length. 1 2 (S. B. E. Vol. XVIII, Chap. 61), p. 212.) These 
opaque bodies are, as it were, hostile to the Moon. The Shikand 
Gumanik Vajar refers to this opposition. The idea seemed 
to be, that the moon was for the time being caught by some 
hostile power. The Persians speak of the Lunar eclipse as 
giraft-i Mahtab ( ) i.e., the Capture of the Moon. 

The Pahlavi word in the Dldistan i-Dini is vakhd untan, which 
is a Pahlavi synonim of the Persian giaftan. 

III. 

SOME CORRESPONDING FOLKLORE 
AMONG OTHER NATIONS. 


We will now refer to some of the beliefs and folklore of othor 

Courtesy to the people, that correspond to the Iranian belief 
Moon in England, , . , __ __ . 

Scot land and othor a,icl folklore. Mrs. Murray- Aynsloy 3 quotes 

parts of Europe. the Antiquarian Repertory to say : “In 
Scotland generally, and particularly amongst Highlanders, it 


1 Vide my paper “A Few Ancient Beliefs about the Eclipse" (Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol, 111. No. 6. pp. 340-00; 
Vide my Anthropological Papers, Fart I. pp. 55-60.) 

2 Drs. Hoshang and West's Text, p. 199, cli, IV, 40. S. B. E. 
Vol. XXIV, p. 132. 

8 Symbolism of the East and West, by Mrs. Murray-Ayusley (’ 900) 

p. 15. 
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is the custom for the women to make a courtesy to the new 
moon . . . . English women too, have a touch of this, some of 
them sitting astride a gate or stile the first evening the new 
moon appears, and saying. “A fine moon, God bless her.” The 
writer adds that he had seen the like of this in Herefordshire. 
In the Austrian Tyrol , it is everywhere “ believed that she 
(the moon) influences nature, therefore nothing is done in either 
field, stall, house or wood, without first consulting the moon. 
Only at the wane of the moon is the hair cut, in order that it 
may not grow again too quickly” 1 . 

People in England bow to the new moon or turn their money 

, . or show it to her (moon) the first time of 

Some beliefs . , T . . .. 

about the M on in seeing her. It is very unlucky to see the 

England and Scot- moon through glass and children are told 

that it is wicked to point the finger at the 

moon or try to count the stars, A girl in Berkshire was said 

to have been struok dead after doing so In Greece the 

proper way to stop an eclipse of the moon is to cry out : “ I see 

you,” Similar beliefs and practices survive in Judea and 

elsewhere . 2 

Some women in Fife in Scotland did not comb their hair 
“ at certain stages of the Moon ” 3 . It was believed that “ me- 
dicine for worms had to be given at the height of the moon. 
The worms are held to come out then” 4 . 

In Mexico, the Moon is believed to be the wife of the Sun 
“ They believe that an eclipse of the Sun is 
Sun? 011 ’ Wi * e ° f the caused by domestic quarrels, and to soothe 
the ruffled spirit of the Sim on such occa- 
sions, the ruddiest human victims that could be found used to be 
sacrificed to him. For sacrifices to the Moon under similar cir- 


1 Ibid. p. 10. 

1 '* Tho Handbook of Folklore," by Charlotte Sophia Bume, p. 29. 

3 Country Folklore of Fife, by J. E. Sempkina 1914, p. 18. 

* Ibid* p. 409, 
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cumstances albinos ( i.e whole persons) were chosen* 1 In Naples, 
the idea of the Moon being the wife of the Sun is still said to 
prevail. “ They call the Moon Janara, or the wife of Janus {i.e. 
the Sun). A woman will call another a Janara as a term of 
reproach.” 2 Among the lower order in Naples, “to this 
day, the Key (the symbol of Janus or the Sun) is used as 
a Talisman. 3 ” This is a relic of the ancient phallic worship. 
When at Naples in July 1888, I saw some men and women 
oarrying as amulets relics of phallic worship found in the 
ruins of Pompeii. 

In t£ie til&s ( dltll ) or red lead marks on the forehead of 


some people here, we find this idea of the sun being a male or 
husband, and the moon, female or wife. A Parsee priest, when 
he puts this red mark on the forehead of the child after initiat- 
ing it in the Naojote ceremony with the investiture of the 
Sudrah and Kusti i.e., the sacred shirt and thread, puts a long 
vertical mark if the child is a male, and a round mark if it is 
female. The long mark symbolizes the fertilizing or conceiving 
ray of the sun, the round mark symbolizes the disc of the 
moon, who is fertilized by, or who receives the conception 
from, the Sun by taking its rays upon herself. The male, like 
the sun, is a conceiving agent ; the female, like the moon, is the 
receiving substance that takes in the conception. Hence the 
difference in the forms of the symbolic mark on the forehead. 
In the East, the poets, generally, when they speak of the 
beauty of a male, compare it with that of the Sun, but in the 
case of that of a female, with that of the Moon. A beautiful 
woman is often spoken "of as “moon-faced” (mah-rui). 


As the author * of the Handbook of Folklore says : “ The 

The Reason, why Voon ever ywhere affords the most Obvious 
Jbere is much folk- natural measurement of time, and there are 
Moon. ^ ew P e °pl© so low in culture as not to 

observe the chan ges of the Moon. The 


1 Ibid p. 16 . 2 Ibid p/n. ~ 3 7 . 

Handbook of Folklore by Charlotte finnKio ^ 

•dition ( 1914 ), p. 237 . ^ nanorie Sophia Bume. Revised 
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influence they are supposed to exercise on growth and increase 
causes agricultural operations to be largely affected by them.” 
Thus, as all people have most to do with the Moon as well 
as with the Sun in the matter of this calculation of time and 
of the influence upon their agriculture, it is natural that a good 
deal of folklore is connected with ifc. The holidays of many 
peoples are connected with the Moon. They are what are known 
as “ Moveable Feasts.” The Hindus, Mahomedans, Jews and 
Christians have such moveable 'feasts or holidays depending 
upon the changes of the Moon. 

The “ Moveable Feasts ” of the Christian Church, which 
arc taken from the Jewish calendar, occur during three and a 
half months from the Shrove-tide New Moon to tho Full Moon 
next to the Whitsuntide. Though the Christians have now the 
solar year of Julian or Gregory, they have still a lunar calen- 
dar. The Hindus also have their holidays connected with tho 
Moon. For example their Holi Holidays, which, some think, 
have been taken from the early Dravidians who were more of 
cow-herds than agriculturists, occur in spring on the full 
moon in the lunar month of Falghun. It is a seasonal festival 
connected with the great luminaries. The burning of logs of 
wood on tho occasion may bo taken as an illustration of tho 
scape-goat form in the scape-goat theory of Sir James Frazer. 
The burning of the log of wood symbolizes the burning of the 
old year with all its evil diseases and difficulties, whatever 
they may bo. It is said, that in Mirzapur, this rule of burning 
a stake is known as “ Sambat Jalna ” i.e., the burning of the 
year (savant). 1 

The New moon of the Diwali is believed to be very auspicious 
among the Hindus. The women prepare a 

The Diwali new- lamp-black on the occasion, known as the 
moon. r 

“ new- moon lamp-black ”, which serves as a 

charm against an evil eyo. 


1 Hand-book of Folklore by Charlotte S. Burne. p. 24Q. 
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According to the Aiu-i Akbari, 1 * seeing moon in a dream 
. v, signifies good luck. Shamsu-d-din Muham- 

Seeing Moon in ^ 

dream signifies mad Atgah Khan, who had received the 
good luck. title () f ^tg a h i € ' f os ter father from Akbar, 

whom his wife had served as a wet nurse, is said to have 
dreamed at the age of 20, that “ he held the moon under his 
arm.” That dream was believed to have brought him good 
luck. He was then a mere soldier, but some time after his 
dream he became a great man. 


Sun-worship commenced with Agricultural age. Before the 
Moon-worship introduction of agriculture, man lived on 
preceded Sun-wor- uncultivated food, on which, they thought, 
the moon, which shone at night, had an 
influence. It was more moist at. night, so they thought Moon 
to be the source or origin of moisture or water. So, Moon 
came to be “ regarded as the efficient cause of growth in animals 
and plants 

We saw above, that the Moon is spoken of in the Avesta, as 
The Moon repre. g a O-chithra i.e., cow-faced or cow-seeded. 

In ancient Greece, also the Moon was repre- 
sented by a cow. 3 The Greek legend “ ap- 
pears to reflect a mythical marriage of the sun and moon, 
which was acted as a solemn rito by the king and queen of 
Cno88us wearing the masks of a bull and cow respectively.” 4 


aented by a cow 
among the Greeks. 


1 Blochmann’s Translation, Vol. I, p. 321. 

• Animism by Mr,-_Edward Clodd (1905). pp. 52-3. 

5 Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3rd Edition (1911), Part 111. The Dying 

God p. 71. ‘Ibid. 
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ON A CASE OF HUMAN SACRIFICE AND 
CANNIBALISM FROM THE DISTRICT 
OF NADIYA, BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L 
( Read on 25tk April , 1917.) 

The Hindi weekly newspaper Narad (of Chapra), in its issue of 
Monday, the 11th Decomber, 1916, has published the following 
account of the case of human sacrifice and cannibalism which 
forms the subject-matter of this note : — 

4< 3RTcTTffr I ” 

m % w vrt to* jytft *n*n n qi sMi 

ir — qqaft a q$ <t *fr ^?r §$h ^*shrr sisit i 

^ TO*q>T srrn 1 1 ^ wn 1 1 q# df qi*% 

niq fonTO 3 ^rr *ir i ^ 1 r 

“qaft qftfRT § *ir I ft. tft s^t ^Xr qwr qfr i 

sfiW *fr ft, S $fr *faRt 6ren gu l s*ftr *rai 

* fadT fi’qft ST^ff HR I |ddT Cl dfT, ^ 

% ^utjsr *mr q^re* ftivroi *Tt ^r mwm 

«rftt fern 3 Tie ftqr i jftRR ssft qnqi % 

snfiq qv&i sn* % i diftftTd 5f rtr 1 1 ” 

Translation. 

“ A Fiend in the Guise of a Spiritual Preoeptor.— A Mother's 
Inhumanity.” 

“ On the 18th November (1916) last, in the village of Simthia 
situated within the jurisdiction of the Jibannagar Thana in the 
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district of Nadiya (in Bongal), a Bagdi 1 woman, coming under 
the sinister influence of her fiendish spiritual preceptor, killed 
her two young children, one aged 4 years and the other 2£ years 
old. The name of this fiend is Haripada. He dresses himself 
in the garb of a Sanyasi. He used to live formerly in the 
neighbouring village of Nonaganj. He is well-known under 
several aliases 

“The woman stated before the police that she killed her 
ohildron at the bidding of (her) spiritual preceptor. The spiri- 
tual preceptor had promised to her that, by exercising his thau- 
maturgic power, he would resuscitate them. Being deluded by 
his words, the foolish woman, without carefully considering the 
matter, killed her children with a bill-hook (dao). The matter 
did not end here. At the desire of that fiend (in the guise of a 
spiritual preceptor), sho also cooked the flesh of (her murdered) 
youngsters, and fed him with it, and buried the remaining por- 
tions of the corpses under the ground. At last, the polico, by 
digging up the ground within that (fiend’s) thatched shed, have 
exhumed the remaining portions of the corpses. (Police) investi- 
gation is going on.” 

The most interesting points in the above account, from an 
ethnographical point of view, are : — 

(а) Were the children killed by way of offering as a sacrifice 
to some deity, that is to say, was the murder of the two child- 
ren a case of human sacrifice ? 

(б) Did the subsequent cooking and eating of the murdered 
children’s flesh constitute an act of cannibalism ? 

(c) Is the woman’s spiritual preceptor, dressing himself in 
the guise of a Sanyasi , a harmless Hindu ascetic, or a much- 
dreaded Aghori ? 

(d) Had the spiritual preceptor's promise to resuscitate the 
murdered children, by the exercise of his thaumaturgic power, 
any connection with his act of cannibalism ? 

1 The Ba'jdla are a low caste of Bengal. 


0 
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I shall now take up for discussion the point (a) mentioned 
stvpra. That human sacrifice was prevalent in Ancient India, 
is evident from the testimony of old Indian folktales. These 
sacrifices were usually offered to the goddess CJiandika , Chu- 
rmindd or Durga. In Somadevas Katha Sarit Sugar a, which was 
composed about 1070 A. D., and is unquestionably based on tho 
poet Gunadhya’s BrihatkaUid (which, in its turn, according to 
Dr. Biihlcr, dates from the first or second century of the Christian 
Era), there arc frequent allusions to the offering up of human 
sacrifices to the aforementioned goddesses. Such a sacrifice 
was made to Chandikd for the purpose of saving the life of a king. 
In the same work, the fact of human beings having been sacrificed 
to the goddess Durga of the Vindhyan Hills, is also often men- 
tioned. 2 Sometimes, these sacrifices were offered to appease tho 
manes of deceased persons. A Turushka, or Indo -Scythian 
named Muravara proposed to sacrifice a human being by way 
of offering to the mane of his deceased father. 3 

In Sanskrit romance and drama also, we come across passages 
which clearly prove the existence of the custom of human sacri- 
fice in India during the seventh and eighth centuries of the 
Christian Era. Now in the historical romanco Harshacharita 
by Bana, who wrote under the patronage of King Harshavar- 
dhana of Thaneswar and Kanauj ((>06-G48 A. D.), occurs the 
following passage wherein the prevalence of the custom is clearly 
mentioned : — 


In a different quarter tho princes had commenced to dispose 
of the flesh of human beings public^.” 

Under the patronage of King Yasovarman who ruled over 
Kanauj during the first half of the eighth century A. IX. the poet 
Bhavabhuti wrote his drama Malatl-Madhava which has been 
very aptly described to bo “ a sort of Indian Romeo and Juliet 


' , Pr ° f ' f' Tawney'a translation of Katha Sard Sinara (Calcutta 
Edition of 1880), Vol. 1. p. 3 3S ; Vol. 1] . pp. 2 S3, 338 ' ^ 

°p. dt., Vol. I., p. 04 * O* eif., VoL I, p. 33H 
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with a happy ending.” Now there occurs the following passage 
in this drama which not only shows that the custom of offering 
human sacrifices was in vogue during the 8th century, but that 
also the practico of cannibalism existed : — 

“ The flesh of human beings is on sale — genuine and unwound- 
ed flesh from a man’s body.” 

It would further appear that, in those far-off times, human 
sacrifices used to be offored, and cannibalism was practised by 
the Aghoris, as is evidenced by the incident mentioned in Act 
V. of the Mdlatl - Mddhava , wherein Madhava rescues his lady-love 
Malatl from the Aghori Ghauta and says : 44 Whatever may 
happen, I shall kill you (before the goddess Chamugcla).” 

Now* the sanction for the. custom of offering human beings as 
sacrifices to the goddess Chaujika and her different incarnations 
is said to be^erived from the following passage occurring in the 
Rallied Puraija : — 

44 The goddess Remains satisfied for one thousand years when 
one human being is sacrificed according to prescribed rites and 
ceremonies ; and on three human sacrifices being offered, she 
rests contented for one hundred thousand years. Karmkshyd 
Bhairavi, who is my incarnation, remains content for three thou- 
sand years on tho receipt of the offering of human flesh. The 
blood (of human beings), which is offered with the utterance of 
mantras, becomes like ambrosia. She partakes of both tho head 
and the flesh of human beings who are offered by way of sacri- 
fice. For this reason, the prudent (worshipper) should offer 
(human) heads (besmeared with blood) by way of oblation during 
worship, and the flesh (of human beings) by way of food-offering 
during the performance of homa 

In comparatively recent times, however, attempts appear to 
have been made to offor human sacrifices to the goddess Aula 
Bibi— “ Our Lady of the Flux "—in order to appease her wrath 
on the occasions of tiro outbreak of cholera. To mention a well- 
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known instance, we may refer to the case of the attempted human 
sacrifice at Jessorein 1817. In the month of August of that year, 
cholera in. the form of a terrible epidemic broke out there which 
created a great panic. Two European gentlemen, namely, the 
Judge of Jessore and Dr. Tytler, while going about one night 
to allay the panic, came across a hut containing the images of 
five Hindu deities, one of which was Si tala, the goddess of 
small-pox, and another was Aula BibI — “Our Lady of the 
Flux ” — the goddess of cholera, both being incarnations of the 
goddess Kali. Within the hut which was lit up, they found a 
girl, aged about nine years, lying prostrate before tho idols. It 
was believed that she had been intended to be sacrificed to the 
terrible goddesses for appeasing thoir wrath and, thereby, 
arresting the further progress of the epidemic. 1 

Up to quite modem times, the custom of offering human 
sacrifices was in vogue among tho aboriginal races inhabiting 
Chhota Nagpur. Since the time of their advent within tho pale 
of Hinduism, one of these racos — the Khar wars — offered 
human sacrifice to Kali in her incarnation of Chan.JI. Several 
other races, namely, the Bhuiyas, the Khonds, the Mundas 
used to do likewise. The prevalence of tho practice among 
the Mere of Rajputana, and tho Khonds of Orissa is too well- 
known to be described here in detail. 2 In 1901 or thereabouts, 
a unique and very interesting specimen of a Moriah or human 
sacrifice-post of the Khonds was added to the Ethnographical 
Section of the Madras Museum. It illustrates one of tho 
commonest ways, prevalent among the Khonds, of sacrificing a 
human being. The figure of an elephant carved out of wood was 
fixed on the top of a strong wooden post, on which it was made 
to revolve. After the usual ceremonies had been performed, tho 
unfortunate wretch, intended for sacrifice, was tied on to tho 


1 A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence for India. By Dr. N. Chevera. 
Calcutta: 1870. pp. 415 ff . 

2 Crooke's An Introduction to the Popular Religion and Folklore of 
Northern India (Allahabad Edition of 1894), p. 296. 
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elephant’s proboscis, and whirled round very rapidly amidst the 
yellings of the excited mob of Khonds. Than, on a signal being 
given by the officiating Zani or priest, the excited crowd rushed 
forward, seized the Moriah or human victim, and, with their 
knives, cut off the flesh from the agonized wretch so long as life 
pulsated in him. His mangled remains were then cut down, and 
the skeleton burnt. With this the horrible sacrifice ended. 1 * 

From what I have said above, it would appear that human 
sacrifice has almost always been offered to the dread goddess 
Kali or to some one or oth r of her many incarnations. Antici- 
pating what I shall have to say here after about tho point (c), 
I may state here that tho Sanyusi Haripada, at whose bidding 
the Bagdi woman in Nadiya killed her two children, is an 
Aghori and, therefore, a worshipper of the Devi in some 
one or other of her awe-inspiring incarnations. In his 
extremely interesting paper “ On Aghoris and Aghorpanlkis ,”2 
Mr. H. W. Barrow says: “The original Aghori worship seems 
to havo been that of Devi in some of her terrific forms, and 
to have required even human victims for its performance.” 3 
Then again : “As to their (tho Aghoris’) worship, some 
profess to adore Aghoreswari Mata, some Si tala Devi, 
others Parnagiri Devi who presides at Pali beyond Ajmere 
and is regarded as tho tutelary deity of ascetics, others Kali 
whose temple is in C alcutta, whilst others again have other 
deities. 4 I, therefore, come to the conclusion that the two 
children were killed by way of offering as human sacrifices to 
some terrible incarnation of the goddess Devi or Kali, who must 
be the tutelary deity of the Sanyasi Haripada. 

Then I shall deal with the point (c). The Sanydsl Haripada is 
not a harmless Hindu ascetic. “ A Yogi by religion cannot bo a 


1 Madras Government Museum Bulletin , Vol TV l j 

1901. p 51 ; p. 53. * * Madras: 

P . ThC JUUrUal ° f " ,C Ant,lropoU> ^ cal Soeiet !/ of Bombay, VoJ. ni, 

3 Op.-cit., p. 202. 


4 Op* cit., p.220. 
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Sanyasi. An Aghori is what he is and nothing more. He is 
what the tenets of the Aghorpanth require him to be. Augar or 
Aughar cannot be a sub-division of the Jogi tribe or sect .” 1 
From what I have stated above, it would appear that he is a 
terrible Aghori, who worships Devi in some ono or other of her 
most awe-inspiring incarnations and makes himself as terrible 
and hideous as practicable, equipping himself with a wand or staff 
made of a human bone or set with the same kind of bones, 
and with a drinking- vessel improvised out of the upper half of 
a human being’s skull. Tho goddess Devi, in her turn, is made 
as terrible as possible and worshipped with the sacrifice of 
human victims. “ Sherring, in his Hindu, Tribes ani Castes, 
relates that newly-initiated Aghoris used to be sent to Ashtabhuja, 
the shrine of a famous goddess, six miles from Mirzapur, where 
they practised incantations until they imagined they had ac- 
quired the power of the goddess Aghor MukhI whom they 
worshipped .” 2 This goddess was represented in Western India 
by the Aghoreshwari Mata, who was regarded as the tutelary 
deity of the fraternity of the Aghoris and Agliorpanthis, and 
represented as “ lean famine ” tho all-devouring. Long, long 
ago, she had a temple at Baroda (the capital of tho Gaekwar’s 
Dominions) dedicated to her worship, the remains of which 
shrine are said to have existed there in the earliest decades 
of the last century . 3 

Now I shall deal with the point (/>). I have already stated 
above that the terrible worship of the Aghoris and Agliorpanthis 
requires the sacrifice of human victims for offering to their hide- 
ous patron -goddess — the Devi or some one or other of her nu- 
merous incarnations. It is also stated that the peculiar tenets 
of their sect make it incumbent on them that they should par- 
take of the flesh of their sacrificed victims. They are stated to 
have no scruples and to bring their natural tastes under control 
by partaking of human flesh and filth, in fact, of anything and 
everything, not excepting even the carcases of dead reptiles . 4 

. 1 Op. cit., p. 219. 2 Op. c it., pp. 207-S. 

3 Op, cit., p. 221. 4 Op. cit., p. 200 ; p. 223. 
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At the initiation-ceremony of an Aghorpanthi, the neophyte was 
called upon by the guru to partake of human flesh and, thereby, 
give practical proof of his having subdued his natural tastes and 
scruples. If he did so, well and good, and he was enlisted as 
a chela . If not, the guru dismissed him as quite unfit for enlist- 
ment as his disciple. 1 I am, therefore, of opinion that the Sanya si 
Haripada, in his capacity as an Aghori, ate the flesh of the two 
sacrificed BagdI children as part and parcel of his horrible rites, 
and that the very fact of his having eaten the same constituted 
an aot of ritualistic cannibalism. The answer to question (6) 
should, therefore, >>e in the affirmative. 

Then jemains the point (d). It is further stated “ that he 
(the Aghori or Aghorpanthi) has the power of bringing back to 
life a corpse of which lie has eaten by the act of going to sleep 
for somo hours after his cannibalism, and then vomiting on the 
fragments of the corpse.” - Although the account of the horrfblo 
tragedy, as given in the Narad newspaper, does not mention the 
fact whether or not the Aghori Haripada went to sleep after 
performing his act of cannibalism and, thereafter, vomited on the 
remains of the two sacrificed children, I think it very plausible 
that ho promised to revive the two victims on the faith of 
his having partaken of their flesh and also on that of his 
possessing thaumaturgic power. 1, therefore, answef the question 
(d) in the affirmative. 

P. S. Since writing the above, I wrote, on the 3rd August 1917 
a letter to the Magistrate of Nadiya enquiring from him whether 
the accused in the aforementioned case of ritual -murder had 
been tried by a Court of Justice and, if so, requesting him to 
furnish me witj> a copy pf the Court’s judgment therein. In his 
letter No. 1789 J. G. dated the 14th August 1917, he has written 
to me to say that the accused were tried by the Court of Sessions 
at Krishnagar, Nadiya, and that I should apply to him for 
a copy of his judgment in the aforementioned case. 


1 Op. cit.. p. 207. 


2 Op. cU„, p. 221. 
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A NOTE ON THE RISE OF A NEW HINDU 
SECT IN BIHAR- 

(WITH ONE PLATE.) 

Br Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A..B.L. 

(Read on 25th April, 1917.) 

The Sakhibhavakas constitute a peculiar sect of the Vaish- 
navas, and are devotees of the cult of Radha, the spouse of 
Krishna. They adore her under the belief that she is the in- 
oamation of Krishna's sa kt i or energy and, in order to give an 
adequate expression to their belief that they constitute her 
friends and followers, rig themselves out in the attire of 
members of the softer sex. About this sect, a recent author 
has written as follows : — 

About the middle of the present (19th) century, this curious 
sect (the Sakhibhlvakas) obtained some notoriety in and about 
Calcutta. The Vaishnavas of this sect oxpress their devotion to 
Radhii, the personification of the sakti of Krishna, in a ridicu- 
lous and rather disgusting manner. In order to convey the idea 
of being, as it were, her followers and friends, a character obviously 
incompatible with the difference of sex, they assume the female 
garb, and adopt not only the dress and ornaments, but the man- 
ners and occupations of women. 1 The only place where they 
are met with in any number is Jaypur. There are many Sakhi- 
bhavakas who do not marry, as marriago would be inconsistent 
with their assumed female character.” 2 

A cult, very similar to the above, has been recently propounded 
in Bihar by a retired Deputy Inspector of Schools, named Babu 
Bhagbanprasad, who is now known throughout Bihar as 

He is a follower of Ramanancla — the great wor- 

1 H. Wilson’s Religious Sects of the Hindus (Edition of 1861), p. 178. 

2 A History of Hindu Civilization during Biit ish Rule. By Pramatha 
Nath Bose, B. So., F.G.S., M.R.A.S. In Four Volumes, Calcutta: W. 
Newman & Co. 1894. Vol. I, pp. 112-113. 
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shipper of Vishnu and preacher of his favourite cult. The key- 
note of this new cult is tho worship of Radhakrishna, Lakshmt- 
narayaw or Sitaram. 

. Now — the Bible of Vaish»avism — mentions 

the following four ways of worshipping the aforementioned 
deities : — 

^ stitoc* »jtfr ri 1 
=5nK to to h 

The worshipper, in the capacity of a servant, may surrender 
his own self to the service of God. Or he may look upon tho 
deity in the light of a friend, a parent, or a lover or sweetheart 
and worship him in these capacities. Now Bhagban prasad wor- 
ships Sitaram in the capacity of a lover or husband (that is to say, 
in tho JTUT, fTTIT or 35RTOR which is said to be the best way of 
worshipping a deity in). He has, therefore, assumed the feminine 
name Rupakala ) and dresses himself in the garb of a 

female, as will appear from his annexed photo (Vide tho accom- 
panying plate). The fact of his having assumed the above femi- 
nine cognomon is recorded in the following couplet occurring in 
one of his works : — 

*rg m ft? r, to to to towr i 

Just as a woman, who is in love, devotes her whole life, youth 
and charms to the service of her beloved, so Bhagbanprasad has 
consecrated his whole life to the service of his beloved deity 
Sitaram. His attitude towards his beloved deity may be des- 
cribed as something approaching that of the milkmaids of Brin - 
da ban- towards their beloved and adored Sri Krishna, which 
whole-hearted devotion is very aptly expressed in the following 
words of tho Vaishnava poet : — 

TO 3H1 $ WTR SHIT I 

fwid dfir, d«JTO, fcrife cfftlR qpr 1 

3 R m qr%, gft to *tr to to! to to u 
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Translation. 

“ O my beloved I You are my life. 

•“ Overflowing with tho milk of human love, I have poured my 
whole body and mind at your feet. 

“ You are my husband ; you are my source of salvation ; I 
have no body else.” 

This way of looking upon the deity as a beloved lover is not 
confined to India only. Tho famous Persian poot Hafiz also 
looked upon tho “ great sun-coloured Being beyond this dark- 
. ness ” as a friend or lover, for he says in ono well-known pas- 
sage : — 

" Do not bring a lamp into my audienoe-hall to-day. 

To-night, that full moon my Friend is shining here.” 

It is also a oreed among the Roman Catholics, for Cardinal 
Newman says : “ If thy soul is to go'on into higher spiritual 
blessedness, it must become a woman, yes, how r ever manly you 
may be among men.” 

I have elsewhere given a succinct biographical sketch of tho 
founder of this sect — Rupakala Bhagbanprasad. 1 From his 
very boyhood, he was of a religious turn of mind. In 1858, ho 
w r as fully initiated into spiritual manhood by Swami Raincharau 
Das at Godna to the west of Chapra. After initiating him, 
his spiritual preceptor dubbed him with the religious title of 

Sitaram Saran.” After his retirement from service on the 
31st October 1893, he endowed his property, by a deed of endow- 
ment, for tho worship of his tutelary deity Sitaram, and, cutting 
off all connection with worldly affairs, went to Ajodhya where 
he has attired himself in the narrow waist-cloth called Icngld, 
and a scarf named anchla, and equipped himself with tho begging- 

1 Vide my article entitled A Mudeni Saint oj Korthern India in The 
Hindustan Review ( Allahabad ) for October — November, 1916 
p. p. 299—304. 
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ko\vl called kamanJalu. There he has taken up his quarters at 
the premises Xo. 108 named “ Pramodvana ” — “ The Grove orf 
Delight ” — a big cottage belonging to Saint Ramcharau Das. 
In this secluded retreat, like Parnell’s Hermit, 

“ Remote from man, with God he spends his days, 

Prayer all his business, all his pleasure praise.” 

Since his retirement toAjodhya, Rupakala Bhagbanprasad’s 
saintly character has become fully developed ; and his reputation 
for sanctity has spread far and wide throughout Northern 
India. On the occasions of the RamnavamI festival in the 
month of Chaitra (March-April) and of the bathing festival on the 
full-moon day in the month of Kdrlilc (October-November), 
a large number of pilgrims from all parts of Northern India 
foregather at Ajodhya and repair to the “ liiipakaldkurjja ” 
to have a look at the saintly Sitaramsaran Rupakala Bhagban- 
prasad. On Sundays, many pleaders, judicial officers, zamin- 
dars, clerks and other persons of every walk of life from the 
neighbouring places assemble at his residence to have inter- 
•view and religious conversation with him. 

This “ wonderful mixture of God and man ” — Rupakala 
Bhagbanprasad — exercises a great influence for good on the 
mofal well-being of Bihar. That well-known modern saint of 
Bengal, Sri Ramkrishna, very aptly said: “When the rose is 
blown, and sheds its fragrance all around, the bees come of 
themselves. The bees seek the full-blown rose, and not the 
rose the bees.” The truth of this saying of his Bengali brother 
in God has been strikingly illustrated in Rupakala Bhagban- 
prasad’s life. Numbers of educated Biharis have flocked to 
him and become his disciples. Among these, two are Munsifs, 
three are Vakils, four are or were Deputy Inspectors of Schools, 
besides many others. The breadth and catholicity of the 
religious principles inculcated by him will appear from the fact 
that he counts among his disciples a retired Mahomedan Sub- 
Inspector of Police. 
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It has been shown above that the followers of the Sakhibha- 
vaka sect are devotees of the cult of Siikrishna’s spouse Radha 
whom they look^upon in the light of an incarnation of Krishna’s 
sakti or energy, and dress themselves in female attire, adorn 
their persons with feminine ornaments and even adopt womanly 
manners and occupations. This has been stated to bo ridiculous 
and disgusting. But the followers of the sect (which wo may 
call the Sitaraml Sect), founded by Rupakala Bhagbaaprasad, 
do not give expression to their religious beliefs and doctrines in 
a ridiculous and disgusting manner. No doubt, the keynote of 
the cult preached by Rupakala is the worship of the deity Slta- 
ram in the capacity of a lover or husband. In order to make his 
role compatible with his mode of worship, Bhagbanprasad has, 
no doubt, assumed the female garb (as will appear from his 
portrait in the annexed plate) and adopted the feminine name 
of “ Rupakala ” or “ Tho Effulgence of Beauty.” But so far as 
my information goes, his followers have not adopted this 
feminine guise. Two of his followers are residents of Chapra ; 
I know them personally. But I have never seen them in 
feminine garb. It may be that, after their retirement from 
worldly life, they may assume the same garb. Be that as it 
may, this much is certain that the religious doctrines inculcated 
by Rupakala are pure and simple and characterised by breadth 
and catholicity. 



Plate. 
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WATER-WORSHIP IN EAST AND WEST. 

By R. P. Masani, Esq., M. A. 

( Read on 27th June, 1917.) 

The second paper of this series was brought to a close with the 
following remarks : — 

“ It was my intention to present to you an account of the 
ceremonies connected with the digging of wells and of the 
different customs of decorating wells and the varied offerings 
proffered to the nymphs and spirits residing in the waters. 
With the picture that would have been thus presented of 
Indian wells, decked with jalis (trellis work) of flowers and 
illumined with ghee-lamps , their pavements strewn with 
coeoanuts, sugar and sweets and milk and ghee , and smeared 
with red lac in lieu of blood, but daubed also in some places 
with the blood of animal sacrifice, it would have been inter- 
esting to contrast the picture of English wells fantastically 
tapestried about with old rags and practically unlit and un- 
embellished, save for a little garland-dressing here and 
there, and filled with pins and needles and coins. As, 
however, this paper has already outgrown its limits, I shall 
have to solicit your attention to a separate paper dealing 
with those topics.” 

These topics are briofly dealt with in this paper. 
WATER-DIVINERS. 

When a well is to be dug, an expert is first called to select a 
favourable site. To some experts such sites are revealed in 
dreams. Some possess the faculty of hearing the sound of water 
running underneath, others point out the sites by smelling out 
sweet water under ground. These sniffers are known as Bhonye- 
sunghna in Gujarat and Cutch, and as Sunga .in the Punjab, 
and they generally belong to a class of Faqirs gifted with this 
faculty. The Luniyas, a caste of navvies, are also endowed with 
these powers. In the Punjab a herd of goats is driven about 
in search of sites of deserted wells. When these goats arrive at 
tfhc right spot, they lie down and that is a signal for a search. 
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Water-diviners are not unknown amongst the Europeans. 
One of the extraordinary incidents of the recent Gallipoli 
campaign was the discovery of water by a Kentish water -diviner 
at Suvla Bay. During the critical hours which followed the 
landing, at the place in August 1915, the great problem for the 
officers was to find water on that parched land. The experts had 
examined the district and reported that there was no water to 
be got there, but Sapper Stephen Kelly, of the '3rd Australian 
Light Horse Brigade, a hydraulic Engineer of Melbourne, posses- 
sed the gift for water-divining. While he was standing with Cap- 
tain Shearcn, a New Zealand Officer, in the line of communica- 
tions, he cried out, “ There’s water here where we’re standing.” 
News of his reputation had reached Brigadier General Hughes, 
who sent for him immediately and asked him if he could find 
water. The Sapper was confident of finding it. The Brigadier 
gave him a sporting chance and put a thousand men under his 
direction. Within a few hours he opened up one well which 
had been sunk. In a little more time he had thirty wells going 
with sufficient water to supply every man with a gallon a day 
and every mule with its six gallons, and this of pure cold spring 
water “ instead of the lukewarm liquor from kerosene tins off 
the transport.” 

The army’s engineers were astonished by Sapper Kelley’s 
success, especially as he was without paper plans. When they 
asked him about it, he replied that it would take him about half the 
time to get the wells going that it would for him to draw up the 
plans. Sapper Kelly was a Kent man, born in Maidstone. He 
went out to Queensland when a small boy. At that time an old 
water-diviner arrived in the neighbourhood and tried his art in 
their township. The boy trotted after the old man in his twistings 
and turnings about the paddock with a divining twig in his hand, 
and when the old man found water, the boy “ felt his nerves 
twitch and a thrill go through him that wasn’t just excitement.” 
He thought he would try too, and he did. From that moment 
he had practised his powers. At Suvla he said h^ got better 
results with a copper rod instead of the divining twig. 
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MUHURT CEREMONIES. 

I am not aware of any ceremonies connected with the digging 
of wells in the West, but in India it is regarded as a very import- 
ant function requiring care and caution and, above all, propi- 
tiation of the Deities. A Brahmin is consulted as to the aus- 
picious hour when the work of digging should commence. The 
auspicious days vary in different places. In Gujarat, Tuesdays 
and those days on which the earth sleeps are avoided ; and the 
earth is supposed to be asleep on the 1st, the 7th, the 9th, 
the 10th, the 14th and the 24th days following a Sankranti , 
the., the day on which the sun crosses from one constellation to 
another. With/the exception of these days, a date is generally 
selected on which the chandra-graha or the moon is favourable 
to the constructor of the well. In the Punjab, the work should 
begin on Sunday. 

On the appointed day, the expert, the constructor of the well, 
the Brahmin priest, and the labourers go to the place where the 
well is to be dug, and an image of the god Ganpati , the protector 
of all auspicious ceremonies, is first installed on the spot and 
worshipped with panchamrit , a punch or mixture of milk, curds, 
ghee, honey and sugar. A green coloured piece of atlas (silk 
cloth), about tw'O feet long, is then spread on the spot, and a 
pound and a quarter of wheat, a cocoanut, betels, dates and 
copper coins are placed on it. A copper bowl filled with water 
and containing some silver or gold coins is also placed there. The 
mouth of the bowl is covered with the leaves of the Mango tree 
and a cocoanut is placed over the leaves. After this the priest 
chants sacred hymns and asks his host to perform the Khat 
ceremonies. 

These Khat-muhurt or Khat-puja must bo pei formed 
before commencing the construction not only 0 f wells 
reservoirs and tanks, but also of any work above or 
under the ground, such as setting the mnkestambha, or 
the first pillar of a carriage bower, or a bower for a thread cere- 
mony, or laying the foundation-stone of a house or temple, 
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or a sacrificial pit, or of a street, or fortress, or a city or a village. 
The earth-mother is then worshipped in the manner prescribed 
in the shashtras to propitiate her against interruptions in the 
completion of the work undertaken. The owner of the person 
interested in the new work pours a little water on the earth where 
the foundation-pit is to be dug, sprinkles red lac and gulal (red 
powder), places a betel-nut and a few precious coins, and digs 
out the first clod of earth himself. Rich persons use silver oi* 
golden spades and hoes when turning up the first elod. Among 
the usual offerings to Ganpati and the earth on the occasion 
are curd, milk, honey, molasses, cocoanuts, dhana (a kind of 
spices), leaves of nagarval (a kind of creeper) and rod lac. The 
expert who is called to choose a proper site for the well offers 
frankincense and a cocoanut to the spot, and lights a lamp 
thereon. After the Khat ceremonies arc over, the host distri- 
butes sugar or molasses among those present and offers money 
to the expert who generally refuses to accept it and asks the 
host to dispose of it in charity. Even those who accept money 
give away a part of it in alms to the poor. 

Occasionally, with a view to securing the unobstructed com- 
pletion of the work, the god Ganpzti and tho goddess Jaladevi 
are installed and worshipped daily, till water appears in tho 
well. Some people, however, install the goddess Jaladevi after 
the appearance of water, when a stone is taken out from the 
bottom of the well and is plastered with red lead to represent 
the goddess and is ceremoniously worshipped. When the cons- 
truction of the well is complete, a ceremony called Vasluoijal- 
oslsana or water -festival is celebrated, Brahmins are entertained 
at a feast and given dakshina 1 . 

In the Punjab, the work of digging a well should begin on Sun- 
day. On the previous Saturday night little bowls of water 
are placed round the proposed site, and the one which dries up 
the least marks the best site for the well. The circumference is 


1 Folklore Notes of Gujarat . 
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then marked and tlie work of digging commenced, the central 
lump of earth being left intact. This clod of earth is cut out 
last and it is called Kkwijaji, after Khwaja Khizr, the water 
saint, and is worshipped. If it breaks, it is a bad omen, and a 
new site is selected a week later. 

In the north-east a Pandit fixes the auspicious moment for 
sinking a well. The owner then worships Gauri, Ganesha, 
Shesh^ Naga, the world -serpent, the earth, the spade and the 
nine planets. Then facing in the direction in which, according 
to the directions of the Pandit, Shesha Naga is supposed to be 
lying at the time, he cuts five clods with tile spade. When the 
workmen reach the point at which the wooden well-cush has to 
be fixed, the owner smears the cush in five places with red powder, 
and tying dub-grass and a sacred thread to it, lowers it into its 
place. A fire sacrifice is then offered, and Brahmins are fed. 
When the well is ready, cow -dung, milk, cow urine, butter and 
Ganges water, leaves of sacred Tulsi and honey are thrown in 
before the water is used. 

But, according to Crookes, no well is considered lucky until 
the Salagrama, or the spiral ammonite sacred to Vishnu, is 
solemnly wedded to the Tulsi or basil plant, representing the 
garden or field which the well is intended to water. The rito 
is performed according to the standard marriage formula : the 
relations are assembled ; the owner of the garden represents the 
bridegroom, while a kinsman or his wife stands for the bride. 
Gifts are given to Brahmins, a feast is held in the garden, and 
both the garden and the well may then be used without any 
danger. 

DECORATIONS AND OFFERINGS. 

We have seen that the Indian method of venerating a well was 
to crown it with flowers, to cover it with jail# or trellis work of 
flowers, to illumine it with ghce-lamps placed in niches speci- 
ally made for the purpose ami to strew the pavement with cocoa- 
nuts, betel-nuts, sugar ami sweets and milk and ghee and to 
smear it with red lac. We have also seen in the previous paper 

8 
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that floral decoration and garland-dressing is an act of simple 
reverence, being a survival of the earlier and more primitive 
practices and ceremonials. The other offerings, however, parti- 
cularly cocoanut, and the practice of smearing the pavement 
with red lead point to beliefs associating spirits with water, and 
they are but survivals of the ancient cult of human and animal 
sacrifices offered to the water-spirit. The cocoanut, resembling 
a human head, is accepted by the spirits, in lieu of a human 
being, similarly red lead does duty for the blood of animal victims. 
The Germans hoodwink the water-spirit with another curious 
substitute and that is a loaf of bread It is the practice to throw 
a loaf into the water at Rotenburg on the Neckar. If this offer- 
ing is not given, the river-spirit would take away a man. 
The practice of placing lamps inside the well also points to 
spirit-beliefs. The lights, it is hoped, would scare away evil 
spirits from the water. 

HUMAN AND ANIMAL OFFERINGS. 

There is enough anthropological evidence to show that at one 
time human sacrifices were offered in cast and west alike to the 
spirits of fire, earth and water. Numerous authorities may bo 
cited. The Indian practices arc well known. I shall only quote 
a passage from chapter VIII of volume II of Sir James Frazer’s 
Golden Bough in which he deals with the practice of burning 
human beings in the fires. Of human sacrifices offered on these 
occasions the most unequivocal traces are those which, about a 
hundred years ago, still lingered at the Beltane fires in the High- 
lands of Scotland, that is, among a Celtic people who. situated in 
a remote corner of Europe and almost completely isolated from 
foreign influence, had till then conserved their old heathenism 
better than any other people in the west of Europe. “ It is signi- 
ficant, says Sir James Frazer, ’‘that human sacrifices by fire 
are known, on unquestionable evidence, to have been systemati- 
cally practised by the Celts. The earliest description of these 
sacrifices has been bequeathed to us by Julius Caesar. As con- 
queror of the hitherto independent Celts of Gaul* fcaesar had 
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ample opportunity of observing the national Celtic religion and 
manners, while these were still fresh and crisp from the native 
mint and had not yet been fused in the melting-pot of Roman 
civilization. . . The following seem to have been the main 
outlines of the custom. Condemned criminals were reserved by 
the Celts in order to be sacrificed to the gods at a great festival 
which took place once in every five years. The more there were 
of such victims, the greater was believed to be the fertility of 
the land. If there were not enough criminals to furnish victims, 
captives taken in war were immolated to supply the deficiency. 
Wnen the time came, the victims were sacrificed by the Druids 
or priests, dome they shot down with arrows, some they impaled, 
and some they burned alive in the following manner. Colossal 
images of wicker-work or of w'ood and grass were constructed ; 
these were filled with live men, cattle and animals of other kinds ; 
fire was then applied to the images, and they were burned with 
their living contents. Such were the great festivals held once 
every five years. But besides these quinquennial festivals, 
celebrated on so grand a scale and with, apparently, so large an 
expenditure of human life, it seems reasonable to suppose that 
festivals of the same sort, only on a lesser scale, were held annually, 
and that from these annual festivals are lineally descended some 
at least of the fire-festivals which, with their traces of human 
sacrifices, are still celebrated year by year in many parts of 
Europe.” 

Similarly, in pagan Europe water claimed its human victims 
on Midsummer Day. We have already seen that in England 
the spirits of the River Tees, the Skerne and the Ribble*, the 
Spey and .the Dee demand human victims. We have also seen 
how the river sprites in Germany transcend the rest of the 
spirits in Europe in their blood-thirstiness. We also learn from 
Tacitus that the ancient Germans offered human sacrifices. He 
tells us that the image of the goddess Nerthus, her vestments 
and chariot were washed in a certain lake, and that immediately 
Afterwards the slaves who ministered to the goddess were swal- 
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lowed ,by the lake. The statement may perhaps be understood 
to mean that the slaves were drowned as a sacrifice to the deity. 

The next stage was that of animal sacrifices. It is well known 
that just as goats and buffaloes were sacrificed in India so were 
bulls and calves offered to the deities in Europe. In Bombay 
cocks and goats arc still offered to water. The wells on the 
continent, however, seldom receive an mal offerings in these 
days. Only in one case, namely in the case of St. Tegla’s Well, 
which is resorted to for the cure of epilepsy, we find the patient 
offering a cock or a hen. The usual offerings at other wells 
are rags and ribbons, pins and needles, nails and shells, buttons 
and coins, and sometimes bread and cheese. It will, therefore, 
be news to many that in Great Britain the lamb was the votive 
offering for wafer. Gomme refers to this offering in a chapter 
on ethnic elements in custom and ritual in which he compares 
certain ceremonies prevalent in India and Greece and other 
parts of Europe and argues from the strong line of parallel 
between the Indian ceremonies and those still observed in Europe 
as survivals of a forgotten and unrecognised cult that ceremonies 
which are demonstrably non-Aryan in India, even in the pre- 
sence of Ar} r an people, must in original have been non-Aryan in 
Europe, though the race from whom they have descended is not 
at present identified by ethnologists. One of the customs select- 
ed by him for comparison is the Whitsuntide custom in the parish 
of King’s Teignton, Devonshire. Here is a description of that 
custom : — 

“ A lamb is drawn about the parish on Whitsun Monday in a 
cart oovered with garlands of lilac, laburnum, and other flowers, 
when persons are requested to give something towards the animal 
and attendant expenses ; on Tuesday it is then killed and roasted 
whole in the middle of the village. The lamb is then sold in 
slices to the poor at a cheap rate.” 

The origin of the custom is forgotten, but a tradition supposed 
to trace back to heathen days, is to this effect: The village suf- 
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fered from a dearth of water, when the Inhabitants were advised 
by their priests to pray to the gods for water ; whereupon the 
water sprang up spontaneously in a meadow about a third of a 
mile above the river, in an estate now called Rydon, amply 
sufficient to supply the wants of the place, and at present ade- 
quate, even in a dry summer, to work three mills. A lamb, it 
is said, has ever since that time been sacrificed as a votive thank- 
offering at Whitsuntide in the manner before mentioned. 

The same ceremony, in a more primitive form, was observed 
at the village of Holne. On May-morning, before daybreak, 
the young memof the village used to assemble at a granite pillar 
ill the centre of a field called the Ploy Field. They then proceeded 
to the moor, where they selected a ram lamb, and after running 
it down brought it in triumph to the Ploy Field, fastened it to 
the pillar, cut its throat, and then roasted it whole, skin, wool, 
etc. At Midday a struggle took place, at the risk of cut hands, 
for a slice, it being supposed to confer luck for the ensuing year 
on the fortunate de sourer. As an act of gallantry the young 
men sometimes fought their way through the crowd to get a 
slice for the chosen amongst the young women, all of whom, in 
their best dresses, attended the Ram Feast as it was called. 

We have seen that even to-day the Parsis oner goats and fdXvl 
to the spirits of the well. The process of reasoning is the same. 
The Gujarati Hindu, however, shrinks from such slaughter. 
Nevertheless the gods have to be propitiated. He therefore offers 
acceptable substitutes for animal victims, such as cocoanuts and 
red lac. He further believes that betelnuts, sugar and milk and 
ghee likewise keep the spirits in good humour. 

OFFERING OF COINS. 

Offerings of coins to the well-spirits are oommon in the east 
as well as the west. What can be the explanation ? Is the coin 
offered as a price for the boon that one expects to derive from the 
healing powers of the wells ? That at any rate is the idea prompt- 
ing the man bitten by a rabid dog when he goes to a well inhabit- 
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ed by a Vachharo, with two earthern cups filled with milk and 
with a pice in eaoh, which he empties into the water. But 
quite a different and curious explanation of the offering is found iu 
the Folklore Notes of Qujarat. “ It is a belief among Hindus,” 
says one of the informants of the late Mr. Jackson, “ that to give 
alms in seoret confers a great boon on the donor. Some of the 
orthodox people, therefore, throw pice into wells, considering it 
to be a kind of secret charity.” 

RAG WELLS AND PIN WELLS. 

The most singular feature of well-worship in Europe is the 
fantastic custom of offering rags at sacred webs and pins and 
buttons, rusty nails and needles, and even shells and pebbles. 
Rag wells and pin wells abound in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Many references to these are found in the works of European 
folklorists. In his Ethnology in Folklore Gommc has distributed 
them geographically and we may adopt his analysis. In the 
middle and southern countries of England these practices have 
not survived but in northern England one comes across several 
pin-wells. At Sefton in Lancashire it was customary for 
passers-by to drop into St. Helen’s well a new pin for good 
luck or to secure the fulfilment of an expressed wish and by 
the turning of the pin-point to the north or to any other point 
of the compass conclusions were drawn as to the fidelity of 
lovers, date of marriage and other Icve matters. At Brindle is 
a well dedicated to St. Ellin, where on Patron day pins aro 
thrown into the water. Such pin-wells also existed at Jar row 
and Wooler in Northumberland, at Breyton Minehmorc, Koy- 
ingham, and Mount Grace in Yorkshire. 

At Great Cotes and Winterton in Lincolnshire, Newcastle and 
Benton in Northumberland, Newton Kymc, Thorp Arch, and 
Gargravo in Yorkshire, pieces of rag, cloth, or ribbon take the 
place of the pins, and are tied to bushes adjoining the wells, 
while near New’ton, at the foot of Roseberry Topping, the shirt 
or shift of the devotee was thrown into the well, and according 
as it floated or sank so would the sickness leave or be fatal, while 
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as an offering fco the sail# a rag of the shirt is torn off and left 
hanging on the briars thereabouts. 

Pin wells in Wales are met with at Rhosgoch in Montgomery-, 
shire, St. Cynhafal’s Well in Duibighhire, St. Barruc’s Well on 
Barry Island, near Cardiff, Ffynon Gwynwy spring in Carnar- 
vonshire, and a well near Penrhos. Near the well of St. Aclian 
resided a woman who officiated as a kind of priestess. Anyone 
who wished to inflict a curse upon an enemy resorted to this 
priestess and got the name of the person proposed to be cursed 
registered in a book kept for the purpose. A pin was then drop- 
ped into the well in the name of the victim, and the -curse was 
oompleto. Pin-wells and rag-wells are both represented in Corn- 
wall as, for instance, at Pelynt, St. Austel and St. Roche, where 
pins are offered, and at Madron Well, where both pins and rags 
are "offered. 

In Ireland the offering of rags is a universal custotn. Among 
examples of rag-wells maj' be mentioned Ardclinis, County An- 
trim, Errigall-Keroge, County Tyrone, Diingiven, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Well at Pilltown, County Watorford ; and St. Brigid’s 
Well at Cliff ony, County Sligo. 

About fifty years after the Reformation it was noted that the 
wells of Scotland were all “tapestried about with old rags.” 
The best examples lasting to wit! in modern times are to be found 
in the islands round the coast and in the northern shires, parti- 
cularly in Banff, Aberdeen, Perth, Ross, and Caithness. At 
Kilmuir, in the Isle of Skye, at Loch hiant, or Siant, there was 

a shelf made in the wall of a contiguous enclosure ” for placing 
thereon “ the offerings of small rags, pins, and coloured threads 
to the divinity of the place.” At St. Mouric’s Well, on Malruba 
Isle, a rag was left on the busi es, nails stuck into an oak tree, 
or sometimes a copper coin driven in. At Toubirinorc Well, in 
Gigha Isle, devotees were accustomed to leave “a piece of money, 
a needle, pin, or one of the prettiest variegated stones they 
could find,” and at Tonbir Well, in Jura, they left “ an offering 
of some small token, such as a pin, needle, farthing or the like.” 
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In Banffshire, at Montblairie, “ many still alive remember 
to have seen the impending boughs adorned with rags of linen 
and woolen garments, and the well enriohed with farthings and 
bodies, the offerings of those who came from afar to the foun 
tain.” At Keith the well is near a stone circle, and somo 
offering was always left by the devotees. In Aberdeenshire, 
at Frazerburgh, “ the superstitious practice of leaving some 
small trifle ” existed. In Perthshire at St. Fillan’s Well, 
Comrie, the patients leave behind “ some rags of linen or woolen 
cloth.” In Caithness, at Dunnat, they throw a piece of money 
in the water, and at Wick they leave a piece of bread and cheese 
and a silver coin, which they alleged disappeared in some mys- 
terious way. In Ross and Cromarty, at Alness, “ pieces of col- 
oured cloth were left as offerings ” ; at Cragnick an offering of 
a rag was suspended from a bramble bush overhanging the well ; 
at Fodderty the devotees “ always left on a neighbouring bush 
or tree a bit of coloured cloth or thread as a relic ; and at Kiltearn 
shreds of clothing were hung on the surrounding trees. In 
Sutherlandshire, at Farr ami at Loth, a coin was thrown into 
the well. In Dumfriesshire, at Penpont, a part of the dress was 
left as an offering, and many pieces have been seen “ floating on 
the lake or scattered round the banks.” In Kirkcudbrightshire 
at Buittle, “ either money or clothes ” was left, and in Renfrew- 
shire, at Houston, “ pieces of cloth were left as a present or 
offering to the saint on the bushes. 

VARIED EXPOSITIONS OF THE CUSTOM. 

What may be the ideas underlying these singular gifts ? 

Henderson explains in Folklore that “the country girls 
imagine that the well is in charge of a fairy or spirit who must 
be propitiated by some offering, and the pin presents itself as the 
most ready or convenient, besides having a special suitableness 
as being made of metal.” Miss Marian Cox in her Introduction 
to Folklore says that the pins, coins, buttons and other objects 
found in wells, and generally considered to be offerings, may 
formerly have been vehicles of the diseases which patients have 
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thought thus to throw off. This suggestion is probably based on 
the theory put forward by Sir John Rhys in regard to the rag- 
offerings at sacred wells. He believed that the objeot of placing 
these scraps of clothing at the wells was for transferring the 
disease from the sick person to some one else. The si me 
explanation is vouchsafed in regard to the Indian custom 
of hoisting Hags on trees. But whether or not this explana- 
tion is partially true in regard to the rag offerings, it is 
evidently untenable in regard to the presents of pins and 
buttons which are unquestionably offerings intended to please 
the well spirits. 

In combating the opinion of Sir John Rhys, Sir George 
Laurence Gorame gives in Folklore as an Historical Science a 
very significant example. “ Among other items,” says he, “T 
have come across an account of an Irish station, as it is called, 
at a sacred well, the details of which fully bear out my view 
as to the nature of the rags deposited at the shrine being 
offerings to the local deity. One of the devotees, in true Irish 
fashion, made his offering accompanied by the (following 
words : — ‘ To St. Columbkill — I offer up this button, a bit o’ the 
waistband o ’ my own breeches, an’ a taste o ’ my wife’s petticoat, 
in remembrance of us havin’ made this holy station ; an’ may 
they rise up in glory to prove it for us in the last day.’ ” 

“ I shall not attempt,” says the author, “ to account for the 
presence of the usual Irish humour in this, to the devotee, most 
solemn offering ; but I point out the undoubted nature of the 
offerings and their service in the identification of their owners — 
a service which implies their power to bear witness in spirit-land 
to the pilgrimage of those who deposited them during lifetime 
at the sacred we'll.” Mr. Eden Phillpots in one of his Cornish 
stories (Lying Prophets) confirms this conception. In that story 
rags are offered. “ Just a rag tored off a petticoat or some such 
thing. They hanged ’em up round about on the thorn bushes, 
to show a s they ’d a’ done moro for the good saint if they ’d 
had the power.” 
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A few more authorities may be cited. I have not seen the 
original works, but I find them referred to in Knowlson’s 
Origins of Popular Superstitions and Customs. Grose explains 
the custom in the following extract : — 

“ Between the towns of Alten and Newton, near the 
foot of the Rosbcrryc Toppinge, there is a well dedicated 
to St. Oswald. The neighbours have an opinion that a 
shirt or shift, taken off a sick person and thrown into that 
well, will show whether the person will recover or die ; for. 
if it floated, it denoted the recovery of the party ; if it 
sunk, there remained no hope of their life ; and to reward 
the saint for his intelligence, they tear off a rag of the shirt , 
and leave it hanging on the briers thereabouts where, 
* I have seen such numbers as might have made a 
fayie rheme in a paper-myH’.” 

There is an echo of this theory in the Statistical Account of 
Scotland ; “ A Spring in the Moss of Melshach , of the chalybeate 
kind, is still in reputation among the common people. Its 
sanative qualities extend even to brutes. As this Spring pro- 
bably obtained vogue at first in days of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, it would appear that it became customary to leave at the 
well part of the clothes of the sick and diseased and harness of the 
cattle as an offering of gratitude to the divinity who bestowed 
healing virtues on its waters. And now, even though the super- 
stitious principle no longer exists, the accustomed offerings arc 
still presented.” 

Here is one more extract from the Statistical Account of 
Sco* land : — 

“ There is at Balmano a fine spring well, called St. 
John’s Well, which in ancient times was held in great 
estimation. Numbers, who thought its waters of a sana- 
tive quality, brought their rickety children to be washed 
in its stream. Its water was likewise thought a sovereign 
remedy for sore eyes, which, by frequent washing, was 
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supposed to cure them. To show their gratitude to the 
saint, and that he might be propitious to continue the 
virtues of the waters, they put into the well presents, not 
indeed of any great value, or such as would have been of 
the least service to him if he had stood in need of 
money, but such as they conceived the good and merciful 
apostle, who did not delight in costly oblations, could not 
fail to accept. The presents generally given were pins, 
needles, and rags taken from their clothes.” 

Professor Rhys himself suggests that a distinction is to be 
drawn between the rags hung on trees or near a well and the 
pihs, which are so commonly thrown into the water itself. In 
his opinion only the rags may be vehicles of disease. “ If this 
opinion were oorreot ”, says Hartland, “ one would expect to find 
both ceremonies performed by the same patient at the same 
well ; he would throw in the pin and also plaoe the rag on the 
bush, or wherever its proper place might be. The performance 
of both ceremonies, is, however, I think, exceptional. Where 
the pin or button is dropped into the well, the patient does not 
trouble about the rag, and vice versa .” Hartland is therefore 
inclined to think that the rags stand for entire articles of clothing 
which need to be deposited at an earlier time and he thinks that 
on the analogy of the part representing the whole the rags were 
intended to connect the worshipper with the deity. The rea- 
soning underlying the rag- offerings, then, resolves itself into the 
following simple syllogism : My shirt or stocking, or a rag to 
represent it, stands for me ; being placed upon a sacred bush 
or thrust into a sacred well it is in constant contact with 
divinity ; the effluence of divinity, reaching and involving it, 
therefore reaches and involves me. 

A curious detail in regard to these rag-offerings is given by Mrs. 
Evans in reference to the rags tied on the bushes at St. Elian’s 
well. These rags must be tied with wooL This detail is not 
mentioned by the various authorities whom we have referred to, 
and the reason for using wool remains to be explained. We 
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kn<5w that with the Hindus as well as the Parsfe the sheep is a 
sacred animal. The use of woollen clothes is prescribed in cer- 
tain Hindu rituals and the sacred thread of the Parsis, which he 
carries round his waist day and night, is made of sheep’s wool. 
Probably the same idea led to the use of wool in the English 
custom of hanging up rags. If so, it affords a further ground 
for concluding that the rag was not a mere vehicle of disease 
but an actual offering devoutly presented to the deity of the 
well oi the tree. 

A MISUNDERSTOOD INDIAN CUSTOM. 

In India no one would think of offering to the water-spirits 
such impure articles as pins and needles and nails, much less 
“ rags tored off shirts and petticoats ”. It would be positive 
defilement of water. Sometimes, however, flags are seen hoist- 
ed near holy wells and European travellers represent them as 
rag wells corresponding to those with which they arc familiar in 
the west. There is, however, a good /leal of difference between 
the two customs. In the first place these flags are not rags. 
They are made of new, unused cloth. It is a universal custom in 
India to put up dhajas or standards near shrines, , sepulchres 
and sacred trees believed to harbour spirits. When there is 
such a shrine or tree near a well, a flag is hoisted at the spot. 
But it is done in honour, not of the water spirit, but of the god or 
goddess installed in the shrine or of the spirit dwelling in the 
tree or of the saint buried in the vicinity. I have made 
personal enquiries and looked up authorities in search of 
evidence for rag w'ells in India, but have not come across any 
single instance. True, Crooke in his Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India, makes the rather sweeping assertion 
that India supplies numerous examples of the custom of 
hanging up rags on trees or near sacred wells. Mention is also 
made in the Folklore Notes of Gujarat of flags that arc sometimes 
hoisted near holy wells “ in honour of the water-goddess 
Jaldevki ”. European folklorists are thereby Je^l to docket these 
as illustrations of the prevalence of the cult of rag wells in 
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India. But there is no evidence to show that rags are offered 
to wells. These authors are often misled by the incomplete 
data that they receive from their informants and in the 
absence of full particulars any such incident as a flag hoisted near 
a well is put forward as an example indicating the prevalence of 
a custom altogether foreign to the conceptions and even repug- 
nant to the sentiments of the Indian population. 

No one mentions flags, all the folklorists talk of rags. Per- 
haps, there is an exouse for it, as the new flags no doubt get 
soiled in course of time. But, as pointed out above, it should 
not have been overlooked that a regular standard is invariably 
put up in honour of the presiding deit}'. It has no suggestion 
for disease-transference. All deities, whatever their specific 
virtues, got this honour without exception. The question, 
then, for consideration is, does the same idea of reverence 
account for the flags hoisted on trees ? There is no doubt that 
the primary idea was the same, although in process of time 
superstitious people came to think that that was an offering 
demanded by the spirits living in the trees and that if the offer- 
ing was not given, calamities would befall, particularly illness. 
For instance, one of these spirits is know-n by the name of 
Chitharia or Rugged Pir. He is supposed to dwell in such trees 
as the Khijado, i.e. Shami (Prosopis Spicigera) and Bawal, i.e., 
Babhul (Acacia Arabica). It is a common belief that if a 
mother fails to offer a flag to such a holy tree while passing by it, 
her children s health and life are jeopardised. According to 
another belief, travellers, in order to accomplish their journey 
safely, offer flags to the trees reputed to be the dwelling-places of 
spirits, if they happen to come across them during the journey. 

In the Folklore Notts of Gujarat several interesting examples 
of these beliefs and practices have been given and 1 should like 
to transcribe them here in the compilers own words 

Some believe that both. male and female spirits reside in 
the Bdval and Kerado trees and thrqw rags over them 

with the object of preventing passers-by from cutting or rernov- 
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ing the trees. Some pile stones round their stems and draw 
tridents over them with red lead and oil. If superstitious people 
come across such trees, they throw pieces of stones on the 
piles, believing them to be holy places, and think that by doing 
so they attain the merit of building a temple or shrine. A 
belief runs that this pile should grow larger and larger day by day, 
and not be diminished. If the base of such a tree is not marked 
by a pile of stones, rags only an; offered ; and if rags are not 
available, the devotee tears off a piece of his garment, however 
costly it may be, and dedicates it to the tree. 

“ Once a child saw its mother offering a rag to such a tree, 
and asked her the reason of the offering. The mother replied 
that her brother, that is the child’s maternal uncle, dwelt in tin; 
tree. Hence a belief arose that a cliithario (ragged) uncle 
dwells in such trees. Others assert that the cliithario pir dwells 
in such trees, and they propitiate him by offering cocoanuts 
and burning frankincense before it. 

“ There is a Khijado tree near Sultanpur which is believed to 
be the residence of a demon rmmo. This demon is propitiated 
by the offerings of rags. 

“ Some declare that travellers fix rags of worn-out clothes to 
the trees mentioned above in order that they may not be attack- 
ed by the evil spirits residing in them. Another belief is that 
the spirits of deceased ancestors residing in such trees get abso- 
lution through this form of devotion. It is also believed that a 
goddess called chitharia devi resides in such trees, and being 
pleased with these offerings, blesses childless females with chil- 
dren, and cures persons suffering from itch of their disease. 
There is a further belief that ragged travellers, by offering pieces 
of their clothes to the Khijado , Baud or Kerado trees, are blessed 
in return with good clothes. 

“ Some believe that Hanuman, the lord of spirits, resides in 
certain trees They call him cliithario or* ragged Hanifman. All 
passers by offer rags to the trees inhabited by him. There is 
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such a tree near the station of Shiroi. There is a tamarind tree 
on the road from Tamnagar to Khantalia which is believed to be 
the residence of chithario Hanuman and receives similar offer- 
ings. Another tamarind tree of this description is near Marad 
and there is a’ Khijado tree on the road between Kalavad and 
Vavadi which is similarly treated. 

“ It is related by some people that in deserts trees are rare 
and the summer heat is oppressive. To the travellers passing 
* through such deserts the only place of rest is in the shadow of a 
solitary tree-that is to be met occasionally. In order that no 
harm be done to such trees, some people have given currency 
to the beliof that a spirit called mdmo dwells in such trees and 
expects the offering of a rag and a pice at the hands of every 
passer-by. 

“In some places, the Borddi (jujube), Piped , Vad (banyan) 
and the sweet basil receive offerings of a pice and a bctelnut 
from travellers, while the Khijado and Bdval are given rags.” 

In all these instances we notice tho confusion of rags with 
flags but they unmistakably establish the point that the idea 
underling the offering is that of propitiating tho spirit. A few 
more instances may be cited from Orooke’s Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India. “Among the Mirzapur Korwas the 
Baiga hangs rags on the trees which shade the village shrine, as 
a charm to bring health and good luck. These rag shrines are 
to be found all over the country, and are generally known as 
Chithariya or Chithraiya Bhavani, “Our Lady of Tatters.” So, 
in the Punjab the trees on which rags are hung are called Lingri 
Pir or the rag saint. The same custom prevails at various Hima- 
layan shrines and at the Vastra Harana or sacred tree at Brind 
aban near Mathura which is now invested with a special legend, 
as commemorating the place where Krishna carried off the clothes 
of the milkmaids when they were bathing, an incident which 
constantly appears in both European and Indian folklore. In 
Berar a heap of stones daubed with red and placed under a tree 
fluttering with rag represents Chindiya Deo or “ the Lord of Tat- 
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ters, where, if you present a rag in due season, you may chance 
to get new clothes.” 

Crooke’s authority for this last instance is the Gazetteer , but as 
indicated above these authorities have all missed the point 
that the original conception was to honour the tree-spirit and that 
these flags are hoisted either as a mark of reverence or 
as thank-offering for cures from diseases and other boons and 
further that these are regular flags and not scraps of shirts 
and petticoats fixed on bushes or hung on trees, as in Europe. 
During my recent journey from Rawalpindi to Kashmir I 
saw several trees the boughs of which were decked with flags 
of white and red cloth. In each case I found that there was 
a grave of a saint underneath or close by the tree and that 
the flags were hoisted in honour of the saint. There was no 
suggestion of disease-transference, although the villagers ad- 
mitted that it was customary to offer these flags if, in 
response to a prayer to the saint or an oath, any ailment 
was cured. The point, however, is that the same offering is 
given for other boons as well. 

RAG AS A VEHICLE OF DISEASE. 

The cult of rag offering is, however, believed to extend through- 
out Africa from west to east. Park in his Travels in the Interior of 
Africa says : “ The company advanced as far as a large tree, 
called by the natives Neema Toba. It had a very singular ap- 
pearance, being covered with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth, 
which persons travelling across the wilderness had at different 
times tied to its branches ; a custom so generally followed that no 
one passes it without hanging up something.” Park adds that 
he also followed the example, and suspended a handsome piece 
of cloth on one of the boughs. Burton found the custom prevail- 
ing in Arabia and Sir William Ouselcy saw a tree close to a large 
monolith covered with rags. Ferrier in his Caravan Journeys 
says that these rags are fixed on bushes in Persia in the name of 
Imam Raza. It is believed that the eye of the Imam being 
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always on the top of the mountain, the shreds which are left there 
by those who hold him in revcrenoe remind him of what he ought 
to do in their behalf with Muhammad, Ali and the other holy 
personages, who are able to propitiate the Almighty in their 
favour. Hanney regarded these rags as charms for disease- 
transference. In his Travels in Persia lie says, “ After ten days’ 
journey we arrived at a caravansirai, where we found nothing 
but water. I observed a tree with a number of rags tied to the 
branches: these were so many charms which passengers coming 
from Ghilan, a province remarkable for agues, liad left there, 
in a fond expectation of leaving their disease also on the same 
spot.” 

I propose to verify this evidence hereafter. Meanwhile, consi- 
dering how dangerous it is to generalise on the strength of stray 
statements and observations of foreign authors, considering 
how these statements reveal only half-truths in the case of many 
Indian oustoms, we may take this evidence with caution. If, 
however, what Hannay says is based on the actual practices and 
beliefs of the Persian Mahomedans, we are led to infer that not 
only in several places in Europe but also in many partB of Asia 
the rag came to be regarded as a vehicle of disease, whatever 
may have been the original ideas underlying the offering . When 
we have evidence to show that in Europe pins and rags wore 
used at wells for purposes of divination, it is not difficult to con 
oeive the prooess of reasoning by which these articles came to 
be regarded as appropriate offerings to the indwelling spirits, 
no matter how insignifioant their intrinsic value. These instru- 
ments of divination, having done their duty, must have been con- 
signed to the waters as the best place for depositing them. Then 
probably they were looked upon as indispensable offerings to 
the water goblins and then, although the praotice of divination 
disappeared, these articles still came to be regarded as appro- 
priate offerings for the well spirits, and the rustic mind, igno- 
rant of the genealogy of the custom, interpreted the survival of 
the ancient usages according to its own conception of sympatho- 

lu 
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tic magic and either looked upon the rag-offering as a charm for 
disease-transference, or as a connecting link with the deity. 
This theory of the origin of the custom, which I put forward with 
some diffidence, also explains the growth of the two conflicting 
theories (1) that the rags are vehicles of disease or charms for 
disease-transferonce and (2) that they are simple offerings to 
propitiate the disease. 

We have rambled far in our survey of the cult of rag offerings, 
because it represents a peculiarly interesting phase of water- 
worship. Of the rituals practised in the worship of water divi- 
nities it is the most rude and primitive. While the ceremonies 
of well worship in the west correspond in several details, notably 
the offerings of flowers and coins, to the rituals with which we 
are familiar in this country, they contain some distinctive ele- 
ments, one of which is this practice of rag offerings. We have 
recorded numorous instances to show how common the practice 
was in Great Britain and Ireland and how it survives even to 
this day in certain parts, but while it was and still is a general 
feature of water-worship in those parts, it was and is unknown 
in India, although some folklorists have erroneously identified it 
with the entirely different, though seemingly analogous, practice 
of hoisting flags or dhajas at shrines and sacred trees. 

ANIMAL DEITIES. 

The western practices and customs we have noticed show that 
the cult of water-worship prevailed and survived throughout 
the west in a primitive form, evidently in a ruder form than in 
the east. The most remarkable feature of this rude worship is 
the belief in the presence of animals or fish as the presiding spirits 
or tutelary deities of the wells and it affords a very curious illus- 
tration of the savagery of those days in Europe. Originally the 
worship was established for one great divinity of water. Later, 
however, both in the east and in the west, the inhabitants of 
different places came to believe in different spirits of water. 
Thus did our wells and rivers and pools and tanks come to be 
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peopled by fairies and genii, goblins and witches, sayeds and 
taints. All these are represented in the guardian spirits of the 
wells and rivers and pools and tanks on the Continent. But our 
western friends go a step further and fill these wells with numerous 
animal gods which are very imperfectly represented in the waters 
of the East. Thus, for instance, we find a common belief 
amongst the Hindus that the nether regions are inhabited by 
water snakes called Nags. Such were the Kaliya Nag, who re- 
sided at the bottom of the Jumna and attacked the infant 
Krishna by whom he was driven from that place, also the Serpent 
King of Nepal, Karkotaka, who dwelt in the lake Nagarasa when 
the divine lotus of Adi Buddhia floated ,011 its surface. It is 
believed that a pool at the temple of Treyugi Nara} r ana in 
Qarhwal is full of snakes of a yellow colour which emerge from 
water to be worshipped on the Nag pane ham i day. 

Another belief equates the Nags with a species of semi-divine 
beings, half men and half serpents, who possess magnificent 
palaoes under water. The Puranas are full of traditions relating to 
princes who visited these palaces in watery regions and brought 
back beautiful Nagkanyas, or daughters of Nags, therefrom. For 
instance, Arjuna married a Nagkanya named Ulupi when ho 
was living in exile with his brothers. No other animal water- 
gods are found in Hindu mythology. In the west, however, the 
guardian spirits of pools and wells are frogs and trouts and worms 
and flies. At the well on the Devil’s Causeway, between Kucklcy 
and the Aoton, the devil and his imps appear in the form of 
frogs; three frogs are always seen together, and these arc the imps- 
the largest frog, representing the devil, appearing but seldom. 
The Fount of Tober Kieran, near Kells, County Meath, in Ire- 
d, rises ina diminutive rough-sided basin of limestone of natu- 
ral formation, and evidently untouched by a tool. In the water 
are a brace of miraculous trout " which, according to tradition, 
ve OoCupied their narrow prison from time immemorial. They 
are said never in the memory of man to have altered in size, and 
it is said of them that their appearance is ever the same.” 
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In Galway there is a deep depression in the limestone called 
“ Pigeon Hole,” and the sacred rivulet running at the base of the 
chasm is believed to contain a pair of enchanted trout, one of 
which is said to have been captured some time ago by a trooper 
and cooked, but upon the approach of cold steel “ the creature 
at once changed into a beautiful woman,” and was returned to 
the stream. The well at Tullaghan, County Sligo, also harbours 
a brace of miraculous trout, not always visible to ordinary eyes. 
Similarly, at Bally Morereigh,in Dingle, County Kerry, isa sacred 
well called Tober Monachan, where a salmon and eel appear to 
those devotees whom the guardian spirits of the well wish to 
favour. In Scotland at Kilbride in Skye was a well with one 
trout. “ The natives are very tender of it,” says Martin, “ and 
though they often chance to catch it in their wooden pails, they 
are very careful to preserve it from being destroyed.” In the 
well at Kilmore, in Lorn, were two fishes, black in colour, never 
augmenting in size or number nor exhibiting any alteration of 
colour, and the inhabitants of the place “ doe call the saide fishes 
Easg Saint, that is to say, holie fishes.” 

Gorame records other examples of a still more interesting nature 
If, says Daly ell, a certain worm in a medicinal spring on the top 
of the hill in the parish of Strathdon were found alive, it augured 
the recovery of a patient, and in a well of Ardnaoloich, in Appin, 
the patient, “ if he bee to dye shall find a dead worme therein 
or a quick one, if health bee to follow.” These, there can be 
little doubt, are the former deities of the spring thus reduced in 
status. 

The guardian of the well of St. Michael near the Church of 
Kirkmichael, in Banffshire, assumes the semblance of a fly, who 
is immortal and always present and every movement of his is 
regarded by the votaries at the shrine with silent awe, and as he 
appears cheerful or dejected the anxious votaries draw their 
presages. “To the eye of ignorance,” says the local account, 
“ he might sometimes appear dead, but it was only a transmigra- 
tion into a similar form, which made little alteration to the real 
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identity “It seems impossible,” remarks Gomme, “ to mistake 
this as an almost perfect example where the guardian deity of 
the sacred spring is represented in animal form. More perfect 
than any other example to be met with in Britain and its isle s 
is this singular description of the traditional peasant belief, 
it lifts the whole evidence as to the identification of wells in 
Britain as the shrine of ancient local deities into close parallel 
with savage ideas and thought.” Professor Robertson Smith 
points out that the divine life of the waters is believed to reside 
in the sacred fish that inhabits them, and he gives numerous 
examples analogous to the Scottish and Irish, but whether re- 
presented by fish, or frog, or worm, or fly, in all their various 
forms, the point of the legends is that the sacred source is either 
inhabited by a demoniac being or imbued with demoniac life. 

Here we may bring to a close our analysis of water- 
worship in east end west. Enough evidence has been 
adduced to establish the identity of ideas and usages connected 
with the worship of water in India with those prevailing 
in Europe, particularly in the British Isles. Of all the great 
objects of nature water impressed people the most. It came 
to be worshipped everywhere. The foundation of tne cult every- 
where was the same. The forms and rituals were therefore part 
and parcel of the same common cult. There is, however, a 
difference in the degree in which they have survived in different 
places according to the stage of culture attained by the inhabi- 
tants of the place. These variations enable us to compare the 
stages of culture of different communities at different intervals. 
Their importance, therefore, to the student of ethnology and 
folklore cannot be over-estimated. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting os* the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. Royal 
Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 31st 
January 1917 at 6 p.m. (S. T.), when, in the absence of the 
President, Rao Bahadur Purshotam B. Joshi occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Paper was then road : — 

“A North-Indian Dise xso-Tranaference Charm and Its Pan- 
jabi and Persian Analogues.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 
M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meoting. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of the Anthropological Society of Bombay was held in the 
rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, 
on Wedneday the 28th February 1917 at 6 p.m. (S.T.), when 
Principal J. N. Fraser, the Vice-President of the Society, occu- 
pied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT for the year 
1916 was then read and the Financial Statements placed on the 
table for inspection by members. 
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Proposed by Principal J. N. Fraser and seconded by Dr. R* 
N. Ranina. 

“ That the Report for the year 1916 and the Statements of 
Accounts as audited and signod by the Auditors be accepted.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi and seconded by 

Mr. K. A. Padhye : 

“ That Principal J. N. Fraser be elected President of the 
Society for the ensuing year.” 

Both the speakers roferred to the worth and morit of Prin- 
cipal J. N. Fraser as an educationist. Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi 
especially referred to his translation of Tookaram's Poem, as a 
valuable acquisition to the Marathi literature. 

The proposition was carriod unanimously. 

Proposed by the Honorary Secretary and secondod by Rao 

Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan : 

“That the following Office-boarers be olected for the ensuing 

year : — 

Vice-Presidents : 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chovan, L.M. & S. 

Members : 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M A. 

Dr. R. N. Ranina, L.M. & S. 

K. A. Padhye, Esq. B.A., LL.B. 

J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B A., LL.B. 

Dr. P. N. Daruwala, LL.B., Bar.-at-Law. 

Hon. Auditors : 

R. K. Dadachanji, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chovan, L.M. & S. 
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Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., 
C.I.E., Hon. Secretary and Treasurer.” 

Carried unanimously. 

Shainvul-Ulrua Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., 
C.I.E., then read his paper on the following subject: — 

“ Some Folklore about the Moon.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was convened in the rooms of the B. B. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday 
the 28th March 1917 at 6 p.M. (S. T.), but the meeting could 
not be held for want of quorum, Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chovan 
being the only member present. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. 
Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 
25th April 1917 at 6 p.m. (S. T.), when Principal J. N. Fraser, 
the President of the Society, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

B. G. Main, Esq., B.A., was then duly elected a member of 
the Society. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ A Note on tho Rise of a New Hindu Soct in Bihar. *’ 

2. “A Case of Human Sacrifice and Cannibalism from the 

District of Nadiya in Bengal.’’ 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to tho author of tho papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
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The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the B. B. Koval 
Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 27th 
June 1917 at 6 p.m. (S. T.), when, in the absence of the Pre- 
sident, Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

On -the motion of Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chovan, seconded by 
Dr. P. N. Daruwala, the following resolution of condolence at 
the death vpf the late Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retired), 
was unanimously passed : — 

“The Anthropological Society of Bombay expresses its deep 
sorrow for the death of Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, J.M.S. (Retd.), 
which occurred on 9th May 1917. Col. Kirtikar was one of the 
very first 73 members wiio were announced as the “ original 
members of the i Society ” at the inaugural meeting held on 
7th April 1886. In him the Society has lost one of its last 
living members out of the Original 73. lie was one of the 
twelve members who formed the first Provisional Managing 
Committee. He was twice appointed President, first in 1912 
and thenrin 1913. Since then he was elected its Vice-President 
for the years 1914, 1915 and 1916. Ho was a member of the 
Council of the Society for a number of years. He read several 
Papers before the Society. He took an active interest in the 
work of the Society and had made a name as a good scholar in 
literary and scientific work* The Society records its deep 
sense of grief for the death of such a valued and esteemed 
member. 

A copy of the resolution may be forwarded to the family of 
the deceased.” 

Mr. R. P. Masani then read his Paper on *• Water- Worship in 
East and West.” • 

At the conclusion of the paper t-lie following resolution 
congratulating Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshcdji Modi, 

li 
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B.A., Ph- D., C.I.E., the Hon. Secrotary, on his admission to 
the order of the Companion of the Indian Empire was moved by 
Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A- and seconded by Mr. J. A. Saldanha, 

B.A., LL.B. 

“That the Anthropological Society of Bombay desires to 
place on record its sense of gratification at the distinction of thq 
most eminent Order of Companion of the Indian Empire con- 
ferred on Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jainshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph. D-, whose many-sided activities in the divers spheres of 
oriental scholarship and research, particularly in the field of 
Iranian literature and Avestic lore, have won for him the admi- 
ration and esteem of the scholars of East and West alike and 
whose valued services in the cause of learning have been 
already gracefully recognised by Government. 

This Society particularly desires to convey its acknowledg- 
ments to Dr. Modi for tho very valuable services he has 
rendered to the Society during his long and honourable associa- 
tion with it for thirty-one years, not merely by reading numer- 
ous interesting papers )>ut also by editing its journal and 
efficiently managing the affairs of the Society as its Honorary 
Secretary and Treasurer for seventeen years. In congratulat- 
ing their esteemed colleague on this fresh recognition of his 
exemplary devotion to learning and his unceasing labours in the 
field of knowledge the Society wishes Dr. Modi long life blest 
with sound health and mental vigour to continue his useful 
work and to still further distinguish himself as a scholar and a 
public-spirited citizen.” 

On the Hon. Secretary thanking the Society for their congra- 
tulations and good wishes, the proceedings of the meeting were 
brought to a closo with a vote of thanks to the author of the 
Paper. 
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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF BOMBAY. 

(FROM 1ST JANUARY 1916 TO 31ST DECEMBER 1916.) 

The Council begs to submit the following report of the work 
of the Society during the year 1916 : — 

Number of Members. — At the commencement of the year, 
there wero 89 Lifo, Special and Ordinary Members. 9 New 
Ordinary Members wore elected during the year. The names 
of 2 ordinary members have been removed from the roll owing 
to their death. Five ordinary mombors have resigned. The 
names of 4 Ordinary members have also been removed from the 
roll owing to their failures to pay in their subscriptions. Thus 
87 members wore on the roll of the Socioty at the closo of the 
year. 

Obituary . — The Society has to record with regret .the loss 
by death of the following members : — 

1. Dr. V. P. De Sa. 

2. Vithaldas Samuldas Mehta, Esq. 

Meetings . — During the year under report, 10 Meetings wore 
held out of whioh one was the Annual Goneral Mooting and 
the rest Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 

Communications .— At these 10 Meetings, the following Papers 
were read : — 

1. Kanarian-Konkani Castes and Communities in Bom- 
bay. By J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A.,_ LL.B. (Read 
on 26th January 1916), 
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2. A Note on tho Women’s Hunt (Jani Sikar) among 

the Oraons of Chota Nagpur. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Road on 
26th January 1916). 

3. - Sex in Birth and Sox after Death. By Shams-ul-Ulma 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D. (Read 
on 23rd February 1916). 

4. Some of the well-known Observances of Ancient Agri- 

cultural Life in India. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 
(Read on 29th March 1916). 

5. A Note on the Antiquity of Man. An Iranian View 

of the Creation of Man. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. (Read on 
29th March 1916). 

6. North Indian Incantations for Charming Ligatures for 

Snake-bite. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., 
B.L. (Road on 26th April 1916). 

7. The German Kaiser William in the Incantations of the 

Oraons of Chota Nagpur and the Iranian King 
Faridun in the Incantations of the ancient Persians. 
By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
B.A., Ph. D. (Read on 26th April 1916). 

8. The Ancient Germans.. Their History, Constitutions, 

Religion, Manners and Customs. By Shams-ul-Ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. (Read on 
28th June 1916). 

9. Kanarian-Konkani Communities in Bombay. Origin 

of “Kanarian”, &c. By J, A. Saldanha, Esq.. 
B.A., LL.B. (Read on 26th July 1916). 

10. Folklore of Bombay Wells. By R. P. MaSafci, Esq., 

M.A. (Read on 30th August 1916). 
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11. Water-Worship in India and Westorn Countrios. By 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. (Read on 27th September 

. 1916). 

12. The Uncanny Cat in Asiatic and European Folk -Beliefs. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.E. (Road 

on 18th October 1016). 

13. “Janoy” “ Navajyot ” — S>cred Thread. By S. S. 

Mehta, Esq., B.A. (Read on 29th November 1916). 

Journal. — Nos. 5, 6 and 7 of Volume X were published during 
the year. 

Presents . — Journals and Reports of learned societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal and otherwise as usual during the year under 
report. 

Finances . — The invested funds of the Society stood at 
Rs. 3,200 and the Cash Balance at Rs. 1,455-2-5 on 31st 
December 1916. 



THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 

For Ute year 1910 . 


STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society. 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1915 89 

Add — 

Members admitted during the year 1916 ... 9 

98 

Deduct — 

Names removed on account of resignation ... 5 

Names removed on account of non-payment of 

subscriptions 4 

Names removed on account of death 2* 

11 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1916 87 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bombay , 315/ December 1916. 

* Of the 2 deaths recorded in the report (p. 83), Mr. Vithaldas 

S. Mohta died before his subscription could bo collected according to 
rule 11. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

STATEMENT 

Statement showing in detail : — (A) the amount of Government 
the actual amount received during the year ; (C) the amount 


■previous year : (D) the amount not paid owing to death or 


of subscriptions remaining 

to be recovered ; ( F ) the 


j Us. a. p. 

1 Us. a. p. 

Amount payable, durmj the gear. 



A 

i « 


Balance remaining to bo recovered from 


2S0 0 0 

the previous years 



Amount payable for 19 10 an under . 

| 

1 


Government grant for the year 191(5-17 

509 0 0 


Life Members. 



9 Life Members (from whom no further 



subscriptions are due ) 



•Special Members. 



H. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. 

loo 0 0 


The Junagadh State ... 

15 0 0 


Carried over Re..., 

915 0 0 

2$(* % 0 




STATKMENT OF ACCOUNT. 


NO. 1] 

SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 
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B. 

Grant and subscriptions payable during the year 1916 ; (B) 
of subscriptions of the year received in advance during the 
written off with the sanction of the Council ; (E) the amount 
amount deducted on account of commission on cheque . 


The Actual amount received. 

Government Grant. 

B 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Government grant for the year 1910-17. 

Life Members. 

9 Life Members from whom no furthor 
subscriptions are due 

Special Members. 

609 0 0 

1 


EL H. The Nizam, G.C.S.l. 

100 0% 


I'he Junagadh State ... 

Ordinary Members. 

63 Members paid subscriptions for tho 

16 0 0 


year 4916 

Payment in Arrears. 

1 Ordinary Member paid subscription 

030 0 0 


for 1914 ... 

3 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions 
for 1914 and 1915 

3 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions 

10 0 0 


60 0 0 


for 1916 

1 Special Momber paid subscription for 

29 13 1 


1916 in 1916 

Payment in Advance. 

100 o u 


1 Ordinary Member paid subscription! 

| 


for the year 1917 in tho year 1916 

10 0 o , 


! 

1 . 

1,454 13 1 

Carried over Rs. ...i 

1 

1,464 13 1 


12 
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STATEMENT 


A — continued. 


Brought forward Rs. 


Rs. a. p. 

6ir, 0 0 


Ra. a. p. 
280 0 0 


Ordinary Member*. 

| 

71 Members continued from the year! 


1915 




710 0 0 


1 Member free (Honorary Secretary) ... 


5 Members resigned (from whom no sub- 
scriptions are due) 


1 Member died (from whom no sul>scrip- 
t.ion is due) 


• •• 


i) Members elected during the year 1010.: 00 0 0 


1 Member paid subscription in advance! 

for 1017 ... 1 10 0 0 


1,425 0 0 



Total Rs..., 


1 ,705 0 0 


Bombay , 31 st December , 1916 . 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT, 


Brought forward Rs.... 

Total amount of Cl rant and Subscriptions' 
received during the year 1916 

The amount of subscriptions for the year 
1916 received during the previous year. 

2 Or dinar 3 ' Members paid subscriptions! 
for 1916 in 1916 1 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 

1 ,454 1 3 1 


20 0 0 


The amount not paid owing to death or, 
written off with the sanction of the 
Council. 

1 Subscription of one Ordinary Member! 
who died during the year before pay-, 
ment of subscription ... 10 0 0 

Amount written off: — Subscription of 

one member for 1914, 1915 and 1916 i 

=Rs. 30. ! 

3 members for 1915 and 1916=Rs. 60. . 90 0 0 


Amount of subscriptions remaining i 
to be recovered. 

1 Ordinary Member for 1914, 1915 and, 

1916 1 30 0 0 

1 Ordinary Member for 1915 and 1916 . 20 (> 0 

8 Ordinary Members for 1916 ..> .J 80 0 0 


100 0 0 


The Amount deducted on account of i 
Commission on cheque* 

Commission on cheque of Rs. 10/ from 
the East India United Service Club . 1 
London 


Total Rs. 


0 2 11 
1,705 o~ 


JIVANJI JAMS HE DJI MODI, 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. 


Re. a. p. 


Balance on 1st T anuary, 1910 (Re. 849*4-10 with the 
Bank of Bombay and Rs. 10 in hand).. ... 


859 4 10 


Government Grant for the year 1910-17 and amount of 
annual Subscriptions received during the year 1916 
as per Statement B... 


Interest realized on Invested Funds during the year] 
1916 ... ... ... ... ... .. ... 


Amount realiz- •! from sale of Journals . . 


1,454 13 1 


109 4 0 


164 11 3 


Total Rs. ... 


2,588 1 2 


Wo have examined tho accounts and found them correct-. Wo have 
examined the Vouchers and also tho Bombay Bank’s Safo Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 




Bombay , 3 la* December, 1916. 


R. K. D ADACHANJ I, 
V. P. CHAV AN 
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C. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay , during the year 1916. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. a. p . 

Establishment 

490 0 0 

Postage and Stamps 

44 0 9 

Stationery, Printing, and Binding Charges 

67 9 0 

Cost of Printing the Journals 

517 3 0 

Jl| 

Miscellaneous Charges . • 

24 2 0 

Balance on 31st December 1916 (Rs. 1,446-2-6 with the 


Bank of Bombay and Rs. 10 in hand) . . • . . 

1,455 2 5 

Total Rs. . . 

2,588 1 2 


Invested Funds : — 

Government Promissory Notes bearing 3J per cent. Interest for Rs. 3,200. 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE “ HALDI-KUMKUM ” CEREMONY OF 
CHATTRA MONTH AS WITNESSED 
IN INDORE. 

Bvr S. S. Mehta, Esq., b. a. 

(Read 07i 23th J u'.y 1017). 

The month of Chaitra is known as the first or opening month 
of the Salivahana Era. The first day is called the “Gudi-Padava” 
day, inasmuch as on that date, all the offshoots and sprouting 
fruits of herbs and shrubs of an auspicious kind, the outcome of 
the Vernal Season, are collected and eaten and enjoyed at home ; 
and they are also distributed as an auspicious gift among relatives 
and friends, as a token of loving greeting. It is the month of 
transition and the spring being almost over, the path is paved 
smooth for shmmer to set in. “ Haldi — Kuiiikum” or 
“ Haidar- Kum-ku** are made use of, at about this time, 
for mutual greetings and gratulations. Haldi is yellow pig- 
ment and Kumkum is saffron-red pigment. 

During the Rationalistic period of Hindu Civilization “ Chaitri ” 
oame off as the last rite of the year and it was performed on the 
full moon day of the year. In performing it, again, Indra, Agni 
and Rudra, as well as the Nakshatras constellations were tried 
to be propitiated by the householder. 
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In Bengal, the relic of the religious rite called “ Pausha Par 
vana ” performed in the Rationalistic period— which prevailed 
by the bye from 1000 B. C. to A. D. 320 — was continued later on, 
too ; sb far so that this ancient ceremony is still done and ladies 
delight in the preparation of delicious cakes of various kinds. In 
fact) all over India, anoient rights deriving their origin from the 
good old times, are capable of being traced to our times when 
(a) they are found to have degenerated as social rites ; and 
secondly (6) they arc almost "'all performed and kept alive *by 
ladies, more than by men. These are domestic and social rites 
that have been made much of in the Grihya Sutras of the Hin- 
dus, but their religious significance in our times is greatly lost. 
In fact, even after a lapse of nearly two thousand years, the con- 
servative spirit of the Hindus and their loyalty to the past arc 
pre-eminently conspicuous in their adherence to ancient cere- 
monies which were generally conceived in a pure and healthy 
spirit; and the healthy joyousness which attended ancient Hindu 
civilizations has certainly lost nothing in the course of many 
centuries of foreign subjection and national decline. 

Ladies in the home of each householder take their early bath 
in the morning, and pray to tutelary deities. Next, they put on a 
few ornaments and decorate theirbodies with clean and probably 
rich dress. Oftener than not it has been enjoined that ladies, 
while performing their toilet for a holy and religious ceremony, 
ought to dress themselves in silk and gold, and not linen clothes 
— woollen being allowed during oold seasons. -With the help of 
a Brahman the ceremony of worshipping “ Qauri ” is performed 
by girls that are married. 

Bo it remarked in passing that Gauri is worshipped by maids 
and virgins— i. e., unnurried girls ; secondly, the rite is done by 
Brahmans in the house of Brahmans ; i. e. y even though the per- 
formance is carried out by Brahmans, the host or performer is 
Brahmana ; and ladies are not supposed to lead the perform- 
ance. They can at best move their hands and . limbs in adoring 
the deity as guided by the reciter of the Mantras, i. ei. Wedic 
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hymns. Mantra in common parlance means charms, but that 
is not the sense attached to the term when it is referred to the 
Vedas, since, in that case, tho very hymns are technically 
designated everywhere as Mantras. Thirdly, Gauri is the spouse 
of Siva and she it is that is ever known as tho deity presiding 
over Marriage, and over the everlasting happiness of Marriage — 
“ Saubhagya.” 

Gaiiri is, therefore, dear to young unmarried girls who prrfy 
to her for uniting them with good husbands and make a fitting 
match ; and it is that very deity again, that is worshipped by 
married ladies. In Gujarat and Kathiawad, moreover, as I 
had an occasion to mention in one of my previous papers, ladies 
do not take a leading part, but act as distant helpers in the per* 
formance of a ceremony that is led by virgin girls ; and the name 
given to it is Gauri Puja. However, the ceremony under 
reference in the present paper is ’the one that Dakhshani ladies 
take delight in doing, wherever they happen to reside, Indore- 
Malwa, or Poona- Satara and such places. In a large Metropoli- 
tan City like Bombay, the ceremony goes half-noticed, more or 
less, or is not appreciated and admired by all who are not 
concerned in it ; but in a place like Indore it has many more 
chances of being duly noticed and made much of, by outsiders 
even ; inasmuch as the ceremony is attended with proper eclat. 

Having performed the worship of Gauri,"— to revert to tho 
main part of the ceremony and to resume the thread, — and finish- 
ed it in the morning, ladies prepare good food, and enjoy with 
the male members thfe delicious dishes prepared by them in tlie 
presence and under the auspices of “ Gauri.” In the afternoon, 
ex rather in the evening, ladies of different “ homes” are busy 
preparing themselves with “ Haldi-Kumkum ” rites. All 
married ladies of one house dress themselves neatly and perhaps 
•decorate' themselves in the best way as permitted by their indivi- 
dual means, take up dishes and trays filled up with Ilaldi and 
Kumkum, and also with dates, sugar, cocoanuts and such other 
fruits that are generally regarded as symbols of long life and 
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perennial flow of bliss in marriage. Haldi, for instance, is the 
yellow pigment, well-known for its peculiar properties in nourish- 
ing the arotic sentiment and Lightening carnal pleasure, and 
it is used for anointing the body of the bridegroom with, before 
he is made to perform his holy ablution and to dress himself 
in peculiar clothes, while preparing to set out in a procession to 
the bride’s house for uniting his hand in marriage with hers under 
the religious performance of connubial rites. Secondly, Kum- 
kum is. saffron powder, and it is characterized as a symbol of 
Saubhagya, i. c., long life to the husband and blissful enjoy- 
ment of the householder’s states. 

The third substance is cocoanuts and dates which both 
bespeak pre-eminently the fecundity of ladies. Barrenness 
among Hindus and conspicuously among Brahmans is always 
regarded as a demerit and, consequently, deprecated ; so that 
with a view to avert the ill omen, ladies of every householding 
Brahmana pray in anticipation to “ Gauri ” and put forth the 
sj r mbols of fertility and usefulness, viz., dates and cocoanuts, as 
sacrificial offerings to her, praying all the while to make them- 
selves as prolific as these fruits. Of course, sugar is sweet and is, 
therefore, a symbol of sweetening the bliss of active, practical 
career in life. Flowers also arc not infrequently added to crown 
the bliss symbolically. 

With such articles of exchange well arranged ladies of the 
house set out on foot or in carriages to go to the house erf those 
ladies with whom they have already contracted terms of fami- 
liarity in respect of such an exchange. They can, however, make 
new acquaintances in this direction at any time ; but the pre- 
vailing idea to be borne in mind is reciprocity of action, and iden- 
tity of communal ties of sisterhood ; so that bej T ond this pale, 
ladies cannot go. At the threshold of another home, the ladies 
of that home are ready to receive the party going there ; and all 
the ladies of the two houses meet tegether and assemble in the 
room in which the image of Gauri is installed and worshipped, 
in her presence, mutual greetings and exchanges of thescofferings 
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are made , accompanied sometimes with an offer and acceptance 
of tea, pan, gulab, &c. They generally hold free conversa- 
tions oftener than not ; and the general topic chosen is about 
the image of Gaflri and its superiority in point of artistic taste. 
It is always a rule to utter, nay, pronounce at this stage, in the 
hearing of all the ladies present, the names of their respective 
husbands as a part of the ceremony. This matter is made the 
subject of sly and slight humour, and sometimes of light plea- 
santry too. Hindu ladies and especially Brahman married ladies 
are prohibited by custom from uttering the names of their res- 
pective husbands and calling them or addressing them by calling 
out their names, anything, directly ; and this practice has been 
sanctioned by tradition at least. The reverse is occasionally 
the case but not always. Strictly orthodox families require that 
the male member cannot utter the name of his wife and vice 
versa, eve n in our own present age of civilization and refinement 
of views and sentiments. Even if in a casual talk, by inadvert- 
ence, the name of her own husband happens to be uttered or 
pronounced, it is turned into a subject of fun and light merri- 
ment. Consequently, jokes too are turned upon it. The prohi- 
bition may be regarded as due to and deriving its origin from the 
sense of natural modesty of husband and wife in their young age ; 
so that as age advances, the restriction well kept up shapes itself 
into the form of religious sanction. Be it what it may; in the 
present case, when ladies assemble in a particular house — and 
the ceremony is faithfully observed in almost all houses — amongst 
Dakshani Brahmans in particular, the names of respective 
husbands are uttered by all ladies one after another. In doing 
so, the zest of the talk is not likely to be kept up and the jokes 
are likely to be broad ; so that, in order to highten sly humour 
and to keep it up for all ladies alike, they exhibit one by one 
their skilfulness in reciting small or rather short couplets — 
something like ballad poetry. They are, more or less, acrobatic 
songs which each lady flings at another and tries to vie with 
her in point of dexterity and excellence of poetical worth. This 
they do as composed in their own Vernacular ; since in highly 
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educated circles, too, though the performance of the ceremony 
may, in some cases, be superficial and not sincere, yet the weari- 
some wading through the rite is unavoidable as long as all ideas 
associated with the eager desire and earnest craving for pros- 
pective bliss and beatitude in the householder’s life, cannot be 
shaken off all at one jerk as a result of scholastic and collegiate 
education, inasmuch as tradition and heredity are more potent 
factors in every walk of active life. 

Again, the ceremony lasts for a month — the whole of Ch&itra 
t.e., March — April, and ladies are found also busy with the com- 
position of highly poetical pieces, sometimes full of reparte and 
retort, sometimes only reflecting artificial skill and natural dex- 
terity at acrostics. At the close of the month, the image of 
Gauri is thrown into the nearest spring or reservoir of water. 
The inspiration called up with the act of religious invocation is 
allowed to be extinct, and the ceremony is brought to a happy 
termination. 


NOTES ON SOME HO RIDDLES. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., m.a. b.l. 

(Read on 29th August 1917). 

The comparative study of riddles current among different 
races of people is fraught with great interest to the student of 
ethnography , as it shows the identity of humour prevailing among 
them, no matter how widely soever they may bs separated from 
each other by long distances, or even by vast expanses of coun- 
tries intervening between them. This fact will be evident if we 
examine the two collections of riddles current among the Hos of 
Chota Nagpur, which have been published at pages 350-355 of 
Vol. II. and at pages 276-278 of Vol. III. of the Bihar and 
Orissa Research Society’s Journal. The former collection will, 
hereafter, be referred to in this paper as Coll. A and the latter 
as Coll. B. 
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I. HEAVENLY BODIES. 

Take, for instance, the Ho riddle No. 5 (of Coll. A) about stars 
which is as follows : — “ You will not be able to count a cupful 
of fried maize.” Another variant of this is No. 4 of Coll. B, 
which runs to the following effect : — “ A handful of fried 
Indian corn is scattered broadcast in space. Answer. — The 
stars. ” The two leading ideas underlying them are : — 

(а) The stars aro s onumerous that nobody is able to count 

them. 

(б) Hence they are likened to a very large number of small- 
sized familiar things which are supposed to be uncountable by a 
human being. 

That these two ideas about the stars, which lie at the very root 
of the foregoing IIo riddles, arc also prevalent among several 
other races of people inhabiting India, will be apparent from 
the fact that the Parsis have a similar riddle about the stars 
which is as follows A plateful of mustard (seeds) which 
could not be counted by anybody.”. Herein the sky is likened 
to a plate, and the stars contained therein to mustard seeds, 
just as the primitive Ho has compared the former with a cup 
or a vacant space, and the latter with fried grains of maize. 

The threepreceding riddles have strikingly similar analogucss 
in the undermentioned Bengali and Hindi ones which have been 
published by me at page 46 of Vol. VII. of the Journal of the 
Bombay ^Anthropological Society : — 

(1) “ There is one trayful of areca-nuts which the trader even 
cannot count. Answer. — The stars.” 

(2) “ A handful of parched rice scattered over the whole 
yard. Answer. — The stars.” 

In these two last riddles, the sky has been compared with a 
tray and a yard respectively, as it has been done with a cup in 
the Ho riddle No. 5 (of Coll. A) supra ; whereas. the stars con- 
tained therein have been likened to a very large number of 
areca-nuts and grains of parched rice. 
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While, in the undernoted riddle No - 30 (of Coll. B), a star has 
been compared to a sentry keeping watch and ward over a 
habitation all the night through : — “ There is one who keeps 
vigil all night. Answer . — A star.” 

But I think that tho prettiest concept about the stars, which 
man in a primitive plane of culture could hit upon, is that they 
are like beautiful flowers blooming in a garden. We find this 
ooncept figuring in the following riddle which is current in the 
district of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal : — 

V TF5TTC HRHT HR 1 

trtr hsth q^r n$ *kti%hr hr i 

HTvfl jfdHr 15$ Hi^HR HR II 
Htrc — sm h, H^^r i 
Translation. 

1. The king’s son is lying dead, (and there is nobody) 

to weep (for him). 

2. The king’s courtyard is lying (unswept), (and there 

is) nobody to sweep it. 

3. The flowers have bloomed, and there is no florist to 

pluck them. 

Answer. — The moo n — the sky — the stars. 

The 2nd and 3rd lines of the foregoing riddle have an exact 
parallel in tho following one from the district of Chittagong in 
Eastern Bengal : — 

pHHT HT5RHT HR I 

Hf S5IH qfe K&, HR II 

•s 

clRT vr I 

Translation. 

Th ojhiftyd flowers [most likely, the flowers of the cuourbita- 
ceous jhirga plant ( Luff a acuiangula)] are abloom ; but there is 
nobody to pluck them. 
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The big courtyard is lying (unswept) ; but there is no 6weepet 
to sweep it clean. 

Answer^ — The stars and the sky. 

But thero is the undemoted curious riddle from the same dis- 
trict of Eastern Bengal, wherein the sky at night has been like- 
ned to a black snake, and the stars to the eggs laid by it 

X. WC I 

cTT* VK m II 

3 ftw i 

v. =r qft II 

— cTTCT I 
Translation . 

1. There is a boscage upon a boscage. 

2. Upon that is a big black snake. 

3. The big black snake lays (so many) eggs 

4. That nobody can count them. 

Answer. — The stars. 

Here again \vc have the idea of uncountability* 

The primitivo liddtemaker of Chittagong has likened the 
star — bespangled sky at night to a large black snake laying 
numerous eggs. This simile has an analogue in the following 
lines of the .well-known brilliant Irish\ poet Thomas Moore, 
wherein he has likened the dark sky glittering at night with 
innumerable bright stars, to a black-plumaged bird whose wings 
sparkle with countless ocelli : — 

“ When night, with wings of starry gloom, 

O’ershadows all the earth and skies* 

Like some dark, beauteous bird* whose plume 
Is sparkling with unnumbered eyes.” 
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II. ANIMALS. 

The Ho riddle (No. 29 of Coll. B) about the snail ( Achatina 
fulica) runs thus : — “As long as it lives, it carries its own body 
about ; when it dies, it casts off the body. Answer. — A snail.” 

The ‘ body ’ referred to in this riddle is the shell of this 
molluscous animal. But I think, that the characteristics of 
this mollusc have been more appositely described in the 
following riddle about it from the district of Chittagong in 
Eastern Bengal : — 

gifts *nsr m \ 

51 ft qg n 

i 

Translation. 

(What is that animal which) lives in water, but is not a fish. 

(And which) moves its two horn -like processes about, but 
is not a buffalo ? 

Answer. — The snail. 

The 2nd line of this riddle sets forth the peculiar habit 
possessed by the common snail ( Achatina fulica) — a large spir- 
ally pointed land-shell, of wagging its two horn — like processes 
when it crawls about on the ground. 

The Ho riddle (No. 5 of Coll. B) about the crab is as fol- 
lows : — “It bears a curved scimitar in every finger. Answer — 
A crab.’’ 

The * curved scimitars in every finger / referred to in this 
riddle, are the sharp-clawed nippers, of the crab. It should be 
compared with the undermentioned riddle about the crab, 
which is current in the district of Chittagong in Eastern 
Bengal : — 

33 «J3 faTO tK 1 

t 
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Translation. 

The king’s big cow grazes in the large jhil or sheet of water, 
(And), on seeing the king, raises its two tegs. 

Answer— The crab. 

The 2nd line of this Chittagong riddle alludes to the habit, 
perhaps possessed by the crab, of raising its two frontal nippers, 
when it is confronted by a human being. 

HI. VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

Then let us take up for discussion the following Ho riddle 
( No. 15 of Coll. A) about the bamboo : — 

When young (it is) clothed. 

When adult (it is) naked. 

On the head (it has) matted hair. 

Hollow within.** 

Answer . — The bamboo. 

It shows how the primitive Hos are keen observers of Nature 
and how they have embodied in it the results of their careful 
observation of the different aspects of the bamboo plant- as it 
passes through the different stages of germination, growth and 
decay. For when the bamboo first sprouts up, the young shoot 
is wrapped up with a sheath of something resembling thin 
brown paper. When the young shoot grows up into a full- 
grown plant, the sheath falls off, and the culm of the bamboo 
appears in all its nakodness. When it attains to an age of 
from 30 to 40 years, it flowers but once in a season of extreme 
drought, when the top of the culm is crowned with tassels 
of flowers which the Ho riddle- maker has likened to matted 
hair. Further, it is well known that the culm of the bamboo 
is hollow, for which reason it is utilized by many races of 
people as a vessel for keeping water and other liquids in. 

A curious superstition is connected with the flowering of the 
bamboo. This event is popularly believed to prognosticate a 
famine. To mention a recent case, w r e may state that a corres- 
pondent wrote to the daily Bengalee (Calcutta) of Friday, the 
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28th February, 1902, to say that, in the early months of that 
year (1902), all the clumps of thorny bamboos, both in the 
town of Midnapur and' in the' surrounding country to an extent 
of several miles, had flowered and were expected to yield a 
bumper crop of bamboo-rice ( Bahschal ) and that the poor and 
the illiterate people of those looalities were looking upon the 
happening of this event as an evil omen — a sure harbinger of 
famine. It is said that the bamboos had flowered about 1872 
or thereabouts) that is to say, before the occurrence of the 
terrible Orissa famine. 

Curiously enough, we find that the ideas embodied in the 
preceding Ho riddle have been expressed in the undermen- 
tioned riddle about the bamboo which is current in the district 
of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal; — 
qWr qfspnfr i 
esrs II 
3?T 71 £ STSTOTfr I 
ms ttttr ii 

— 3in i 

Translation, 

In infancy, (it) wears a cloth. 

In youth, (it is) naked. 

In old age, (it) wears matted locks of hair. 

(It is made up of) tunnels (with jointed nodes) between them. 

Answer . — The bamboo. 

The gourd-orceper has been likened by the Ho riddle-maker 
to a father tethering his child (representing the gourd) behind 
and going off through a narrow path ( vide Ho riddle No. 7 
of Coll. A). But, in the undermentioned riddle, the Chittagong 
peasant has compared it with a tope (representing the slim 
stem of the gourd-creeper) which advances forward : — 
sSK,5T <H5, ?ff I 
?U3 I 
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Translation. 

The goat plunders; but the rope runs forward. 

Answer. — The bottle-gourd (Lagenaria vulgaris). 

In this riddle, the fact has been set forth that, though goats 
may browse upon the leaves of the gourd-plant, the creeper still 
goes on growing and growing. 

The Ho riddle (No. 9 of Coll. A) about the maize plant 
(Zea mays), namely, “A girl carries about babies under her two 
arms ”, is not at all true to nature, as it does not describe any 
of the remarkable natural features of this plant. If we will 
compare it with the Bihari riddles (Nos. 1 and 2) about the 
maize, which have been published by me at page 28 of VoJ 
VII. of the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
we will find that these Jatfcer explicitly set forth the remark- 
able characteristics of this plant. The slrl and the shawl 
referred to in theso two riddles, represent the spathes of a 
tissue resembling thin paper of a greenish color, with which 
the cobs are wrapped up. [Tiie fact of the maize-cobs’ being 
wrapped up in sheath-like coverings has, however, been dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the following Ho riddle No. 22 of Coll. 
B ; — “ It comes of age in three months and brings forth two or 
three children at a time and holds them in its lap well covered 
with several folds of cloth. Answer. — Indian corn."J The top- 
knot typifies the flower of the maize. The beard and mous- 
taches represent the hairy tassels on the top of the cobs, which 
come out first before the appearance of the latter. Lastly, tho 
diamonds and pearls typify the grains which are neatly arrang- 
ed on the maize-cobs. 

The chilli or capsicum plant has been described very faith- 
fully by the Ho riddle-makei as follows in his riddle No. 24 of 
Coll. B : — “ The mother attains full development in about two 
months and has curly locks. She gives birth to 50 or GO 
young ones and these are green or black when immature and 
change colour when they grow up, and if you rub them with 
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your fingers they will quarrel with you. Answer : — The chilli 
or capsicum plant [Capsicum annuum (Order Solanace®)]. 

The * curly locks ’ arc the curly leaves of the chilli plant. 
The ‘50 or 60 young ones' are the numerous young fruits or pods 
borne by it. When these are young, they are green or black 
in colour. But when they ripen, they become red. The ex- 
pression ‘ if you rub them with your fingers they will quarrel 
with you ’ most likely refers to the fact that, if one’s fingers 
be rubbed with the chillis, they will smart with pain on account 
of the acrid juice of the latter. 

Compare the foregoing with the undernoted Parsi riddle 
about the chilli which has been published at page 425 of 
Vol. X.-of the Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal, in 
which the acrid fruit of this plant has been likoned to a little 
peon causing all the inhabitants of the village to weep (by 
feason of their having eaten the same):— 

“ Such a stunted little peon would make the whole village 
weep. Answer . — The chilli.” 

IV. HOUSEHOLD IMPLEMENTS. 

Then we should take up for discussion the Ho riddle (No. 11 
of Coll. A) about the broomstick which is as follows 
“ To this room it goes. 

To that room it goes. 

When thrown off, 

Down it falls,” 

Answer .— A broomstick. 

It refers bo the fact that, when one room has been swept 
with a broomstick, another room is swept with it and so on 
and so on. When the sweeping is finished, it is thrown aside 
and, at once, falls down to the ground. The same facts have 
also been set forth in the following riddle from Chittagong : — 
?? I 

331 33J. 'I 

HTCI SCI 1 
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Translation. 

From this room it goes to that room. 

It falls down to the ground with little thuds. 

Answer. — The broomstick. 

The Ho riddle-maker has likened a cotton-cleaning wheel 
(Which is very probably like a spinning-wheel) to a person eating 
And disgorging his food simultaneously, in the following riddle 
No. 16 of Coll. B: — “ There is one who eats and disgorges his 
food at the same time. Answer. — A cotton-cleaning wheel.’* 

Almost similar ideas have been expressed by the Chittagong 
peasant in describing the spinning-wheel in his undernoted 
riddle about it: — 

5T?TT*r I 
g^T tfnro n 

3xTC — I 

Translation . 

(What is that which is) drawn by a creeper (-like thing, i.e., 
a string), 

(And which) sucks through (its) head ? 

Answer. — The spinning-wheel. 

The expression 11 sucking through its head ” typifies the act 
Of “feeding” the spinning-wheel with thread through one of 
its extremities. This is similar to the Ho idea about the 
ootton -cleaning wheel’s “ eating” 

The Ho, though he is grovelling in a low plane of culture, 
has carefully observed how the potter manufactures articles of 
pottery. He has seen that these arc made out of clay, one by 
one, and that, when a sufficient number of the same has been 
manufactured, these are placed together and baked in fire 
in order to harden them-. All these processes have been des- 
eiibed by him in the following riddle (No, 1 of Coll. B) wherein 
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the fruits symbolize, the articles of pottery, and the fact of 
their ripening simultaneously represents the prooess of theii 
being burnt together in a kiln : — 

‘‘The tree bears fruit one at a time, but the fruits ripen 
all at once. Answer. — Pottery.” 

Compare the above with the undernoted riddle about earthen 
vessels, which is current in the district of Chittagong in Eastern 
Bengal : — 

* * <3Ci gj 1 «K 

d Sf STTc^T II 

StTC — I 

Translation . 

1. (What is that which is) soft with the blood of an 

earth-worm, (and) which, whon ripe, becomes (red 
like) vermilion ? 

2. Whoever is not able to solve this riddle 

3. Is a big rat. 

Answer. — The earthen vessel called a kahdu 
The words "which, when ripe , becomes ( red like) vermilion” 
refer to the fact that, when the article of pottery is burnt in a 
kiln, it assumes a brick-red colour. 

The Ho's remarkable faculty of describing natural and fami- 
liar objects, is also testified to by the exact order in which the 
component parts of a hubble-bubble and its appendages have 
been set forth in the following riddle No. 14 of Coll, A : — 

“ Water above fruit; 

Wood above water ; 

Earth above wood ; 

Intoxicating drug above earth ; 

Fire above drug.” 

Ansiver. — The hubble-bubble. 
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The fruit is the bowl made of the cocoanut-shell which con- 
tains the water. The wood is the wooden tube inserted per- 
pendicularly into the bowl. The earth is the small clay chillarrl 
or pan placed on the top of the wooden tube. The intoxicat- 
ing drug is the small lump of tobacco placed inside the chillam. 
Over the tobacco are the bits of live Charcoal. 

In this remarkable power of description, the Ho riddle- 
maker has excelled the Chittagong peasant who has made the 
following riddle about the huqqa : — 

V SW ft 511^ 

r. f,fi i 

v. hwsvf ft H 

I 

Translation. 

t. A fire has broken out in the neighbourhood of Dacca. 

2. But Calcutta has been burnt down by the conflagration'- 

3. Causing the waters of the river Sankha to bubble 

and fizz, 

4. The smoke rtlns through the tube. 

Answer . — The huqqa. 

tn this riddle, the huqqa-bowl containing the water has been 
likened to the waters of the Saakha river which bubble and 
fizz with the smoke passing into it through the tube. The 
Clay-pan containin' the lump of tobacco and live bits of char- 
coal has beon compared with a conflagration burning the city 
of Calcutta. All the similes employed herein appear to me to 
be far-fetched. 

In the following riddle (No. 8 of ColU A), the razor has been 
likened by the Ho to a little Child moving about with rapid 
strides in a forest : — 

“ A little child roame df about a forost with rapid strides and 
came baek.” 
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Ill another variant of the foregoing, namely, in riddle No. 27 
of Coll. B, the same instrument has been compared to a 
stripling running right ‘ round a hillock (which represents 
the head and the chin), as will appear from the following text 
thereof : — 

“ There is an urchin who runs right round a little hillock. 
Answer. — A razor.” 

But the following riddle made by the Chittagong peasant 
about the same object appears to be truer to nature, as the 
serrate-edged razor shaving off the black hair, moustaches and 
beard has been very aptly likened to a black thorny tree 
eating black grass 

^t5?t ST5TT i 

SW— JTrfVfo 5R I 

>D 

Translation. 

A black thorny tree eats black grass. 

When night comes, the thorny tree goes into a refuge. 

Answer. — T*he barber’s razor. 

The refuge is the receptacle wherein the razor is kept, when 
it is not used. 

Then comes the Ho riddle (No. 15 of Coll# B) about the trap 
for catching fish, which is as follows : — 

€t ^here is a deaid fellow who eats live fished. Answer . — » 

A bamboo fish-trap.” 

Now in this riddle, the expression “ eats live fishes ” symbo- 
lizes the act of catching the live fishes therein. * * 
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The foregoing should be compared with, the undernoted 
riddle from Chittagong about the fish-trap which is called chdi 
( ) there 

IT* P 5TTO, SK -n*? ft I 

sirare l^r ail q»ii| ft? n 

3. 3ra ft& ?TK ql gq Sff I 
trsi gfwT =qi n 
3TO — i 

Translation. 

1. (Wnat is that thing whose name), though composed 

of on 3 letter, (signifies) two things, 

2 . (And) which we cast into the waters, after the occur- 

rence of a storm t 

3. After it has been thrown into the waters, it bears young 

ones in its womb. 

4. Mahammad Kazi says : “ Then I take up the chd (or 

trap)/’ 

Answer. — A fish-trap. 

Tne third line hereof signifies that fishes are caught by means 
■of this trap. 

Then comes the Ho riddle (No. 6 of Coll. B) about the axe, 
which is as follows : — 

<l It leaves the village in silence ; but, on arrival in the 
jungle, it makes a deafening noise. Answer. — The axe." 

Curiously enough, the preceding has an exact parallel in the 
undernoted riddle which is current among the Mundas who 
are another aboriginal people living on the Chota Nagpore 
plateau : — 

“A certain individual keeps quiet while going along, but 
makes noise while he reaches the wood. Answer . — The axe 
which makes noise while cutting wood.” 1 


1 Vide S. C. Roy’s The Mundas and Their Country , (Ed. 1912), p. 66ft 
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V. ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

I shall now deal with a few Ho riddles about articles of food . 
The Ho riddle-maker has likened the grains of cooked rice to 
white stones which are gulped down, in the following riddle 
No. IZ of Coll. B :-r 

“The white stones which slip straight in. Answer . — 
Cooked rice.” 

The idea embodied in the foregoing is prosaic and inapt. 
But the Chittagong peasant has expressed his concepts about 
cooked rice more prettily, as will appear from the undermen- 
tioned text of the riddle about it which is current in that 
district of Eastern Bengal : — 

V& VT| qrPfd I 

Tift || 

— HRT I 

Translation. 

4 planted flowering shrubs in (a pool of) knee-deop water. 

When the water (was reduced to) a chhatdk ( i.e becai^ very 
low), the flowers bloomed. 

Answer. — Cooked rice. 

In the preceding riddle, the pool of knee- deep water is the 
pot with water for cooking rice therein ; the flowering shrubs 
are the uncooked grains of rice ; and the blooding flowers 
represent the cooked rice. 

Then again, the primitive Ho has carefully observed that, 
Ifhen grains of miize or Indian corn arc put for purposes 
of being parched or fried on a pan, they sputter and leap up. 
This he has likened to some white herons dancing in a ruined 

homestead, in the following riddle (No. 2 of Coll. B) : 

“The dance of white herons in a ruined homestead.’ 1 

Answer . — Indian corn when parched (or fried) in a parching 
an which is usually a piece of potsherd orloroken pottery. 
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The Chittagong peasant lias expressed almost similar ideas 
about an' analogous article of food in his undernoted riddle 
about the parched paddy or kha\ ( ^ ): — 

*11X1 niff ^ ffl% I 

§ I 

Translation. 

A, fakir (representing the grains of unparched paddy) dances 
(i.e., sputters and leaps up) in a dilapidated house (representing 
the fragments of broken pottery on which the parching of the 
said grains is usually done). 

VI. miscellanea. 

The following Mo riddle (No. 1 of CqII. A) about eggs simply 
mentions the fact that all eggs laid by fowls are whito. But 
when these are hatched, some of the pullets assume a black 
plumage ; while the feathers of others become white or rod in 
?oW, as will appear from the following text thereof : — 

“ Cattle of the same shed, 

When collected (all) are white ; 

When dispersed, some will he black, 

Some will be white, and some will be red.” 

Answer — Fowls’ eggs. 

Another variant of the foregoing is the undernoted riddle 
(No. 9 of Coll. B): — “ In a room there were only white kino ; 
in the morning, thoy came out in different colours. Answer . — ■ 

Eggs.” 

But to my mind, the undernoted Parsi riddle about an egg, 
published at page 415 of Vol. X. of the Journal of the Bombay 
Anthropological Sooiety, expresses its characteristics more ex- 
plicitly than the aforementioned Ho ones : — ■ 

M There is a jar which contains two kinds of ghi or clarified 
butter,” Answer , — An egg. 
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In this riddle, the jar represents the oval shell of the egg. 
While the two kinds of ghi contained therein are the yolk and 
the white or albumen. 

Any matter written with black ink on a white paper hag 
been compared by the Ho riddle maker to a crop of black- 
oloured paddy growing in a white field, as will appear from 
the following riddle No. 7 of Coll. B : — “ There is black paddy 
growing in a white field. Answer . — Writing in black ink on 
white paper,” 

Exactly parallel to the aforementioned riddle is the following 
one on the same subject, which is current among another 
aboriginal race of Chota Nagpur, namely, the Mundas On 
white field grows karhini paddy (which is black). Answer,— 
White paper which is written upon with black ink.” > 

The two foregoing boar a striking similarity to the undernoted 
Hindi riddle published by me at page 45 of Vol. VII. of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society’s Journal ; — 

fa.'STHT 4>1WT faNI I 
Stf €t| 4ft II 

Wlfll I 

Translation. 

There are black seeds in white furrows. 

They were sown with the hands ; but they were rooted out 
with the teeth. * 

Answer . — The letters and words (in black ink) of a writing 
(on a white paper). 


I Vide S. C. Roy’s The Mundas and Their Country, (Ed. 1812), ) 606. 
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The Ho rid lie-maker’s careful observation of natural objects 
has, again, been evinced in his undermentioned riddle (No. 4 of 
Coll. A) about the human face : — 

fl It twinkles under the bush ; 

A breeze blows underneath ; 

It chatters under the breeze ; 

Did you4\car (what it is) or not ? ’* 

Answer . — The face. 

The 'bush ' refers to the two eyebrows below which the two 
eyes ‘ twinkle.' Under the eyes is the nose through which the 
4 breeze,' the breath ‘ blows.' Below the nose is the cavity 
at the mouth with the two lips and the teeth Which * chatter i 
when cold winds' blow and ths weather is raw and nipping. 
Hore we have a very faithful picture of the human face. 

t 

But, in the following Farsi fiddle about the saifid subject 
(which has born published at pago 416 of Vql. X. of this 
Journal), the Zoroastrian riddle -maker has not been able to* 
‘hold up the mirror to nature’ as faithfully as his Ho confrere 
has done : — “ A temple with seven gates. Answer . — The face.*' 
In this riddle, the ‘ temple ’ symbolizes the face; while the 
‘ seven gates' represent the two eyes, two nostrils, two ears and 
a mouth. 

Compare the foregoing with the undernoted riddle about the 
human face, which is current among the Mundas of Cliota 
Nagporo, and in which the two ears, the two oyes and the 
nose have been likonod to five brothers sitting on one chair., 
namely, the human head : — 

“ On one chair sit five brothron. Although touching, they 
do not touch one another. 4 ’ 

“ Answer . — The two ears, the two eyes and the nose, all 
of which sit on one chair, namely, the head.” 1 


> Of- rif. % p. $ 06 . 
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I shall conclude these notes by taking up for discussion the 
most curious Ho riddle which is to be found in the aforemen- 
tioned two collectiorts and has a far-reaching history of its own; 
It is No. 8 of Coll. B and is as follows : — 

“ In the morning it walks on all fours ; at noon on two 
feet; and in the evening on three. Answer . — The three stages 
of man’s life, namely, infancy, manhood, and senility.” 

The ‘ morning * referred to in ttris riddle symbolizes infancy 
wherein the child crawls on all fours. The ' noon* represents 
.manhood in which the child, having grown up into adolescence* 
walks about on his two feet. While the ‘ evening ’ typifies old 
age wherein a man walks about on his two feet, supported by 
a stick which constitutes, as it were*, his third foot. 

Tho student of ancient Greek mythology is agreeably sur- 
prised to find that the preceding Ho riddle carries him back to 
the earliest periods of Greek history when an exactly similar 
enigma was propounded by the Sphinx of Thebes for solution 
to CEdipus who was, according to Greek legend, a son of Laius, 
King of Thebes, and Jocasta. Being ignorant of his father’s 
identity, CEdipus killed Laiusj as the oracle had prophesied that 
he would do. Having unknowingly porpotrated this horrible 
murder, he went to Thebes where the people had been thrown 
into the greatest consternation by the terrible depredations of 
a frightf ill monster named the Sphinx. That monster had 
propounded an enigma and announced that his death would be 
brought about only by tho solution thereof. At that timfe, 
Creon was reigning on tho throne of Thebes and promised to 
make a gift of his kingdom to whomsoever would be able to 
solve the enigma which had been propounded by the Sphinx 
and was as follows : — ‘‘What animal in the morning walks upon 
four feet, at noon upon two, and in tho evening upon throe ? ” 

Hearing about this enigma, CEldipus Went to the monster 
Sphinx and explained to him the meaning thereof by saying 
that man, in the morning of bis life, that is to say, in his child’ 
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hood, crawls about on his two feet and two hands ; that, whon 
he reaches the years of manhood, he walks about upon his two 
legs ; and that, in the ovening of his life, that is to say, in his 
old age, he goes about upon his two legs with the support of a 
staff. Extremely grieved on the receipt of this true solution of 
his enigma, the Sphinx dashed his head against a rock and 
expired. (With the remainder of the legend about OEdipus wo 
are not concerned ; and the same is therefore omitted). 

Now arises the question : How is this wonderful similarity 
between the Ho riddle and the ancient Greek enigma to bo 
accounted for ? 

The answer to this question depends upon the fact whether 
the riddle has been oollccted from a Christian or pagan Ho. 
Unfortunately, the gentleman who has collected it has not 
stated whether he has done so from some Christian Ho or from 
an individual of that race who has not come in contact with the 
German Lutheran missionaries of whom there arc a goodly 
number in Chota Nagpore. If the Ho from whom it has been 

eollected 'is a oonvert to Christianity, I am inclined to surmise 
that ho might have heard of the ancient Greek enigma from 
the missionaries and adopted it as his own national riddle. 
But if ho is a pagan and still grovelling in the depths of 
ignorance, I am disposed to think that .this curious riddle has 
been independently evolved among the IIos, and shows 
how fertile their mother-wit and how careful their faculty o) 
observation are. 



ON SOME PROVERBS FROM THE TXNGAIL 
SUB-DIVISION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
MYMENSINGH IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By 8arat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

( Read on 20th August, 1917 ) 

Proverbs have boon rightly dofmed to be “ fragments of 
wisdom ” for they really express tho pith of sense or discretion 
gained from long experience. Tho principal characteristic of a 
proverb is its popularity. Henco Dr. Johnson defined proverbs 
to be “short sentences frequently repeated by tho people.” 

Tho proverbs, which form the subject-matter of this paper, 
are current among the Bengali-speaking people of tho Tangail 
sub-division of tho district of Mymonsingh in Eastern Bengal. 
These have been collected by Babu Krishnanath Sen and pub- 
lished in Bengali * as illustrations to a glossary of dialect-words 
ourrent in that sub-division. They are in that peculiar dialect of 
Bengali which is spoken in Eastern Bengal. The collector 
says that tho dialect spoken in Tangail is quite different from 
that spoken in the other parts of tho Jlymensingh district. They 
are, theroforo, of great interest to the philologist and tho lexico- 
grapher. They aro also important from an ethnographical 
point of view, as thoy give us an insight into tho inner life and 
feelings, the manners and customs of tho people of a remote 
nook and corner of Eastern Bengal. With the object of making 
them accessible to Oriontalists, I have transcribed them into 
Devanagari characters and translated them into English. I have 
also added short notos where necessary and appended a glossary 
of the important dialect- words which these proverbs illustrate. 

* Vide pagos 37 — 56 of Volumo XIX. of the Bengali quarterly periodi- 
cal Bangiya-Sdhitya-Parishat-Vatrikd (Tho Journal of tho Academy of 
Bengali latorsturo) for 1319 B. S., published from tho Academy’s rooms 
No. 243/1, Upper Circular Uoud, Calcutta, 
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These proverbs may be divided into eight classes dealing 
with (I) the Attributes of God ; (II) Satire and Ridicule ; (III) 
the Denunciation of Bad Attributes and Habits; (IV) the Igno- 
rant or Incompetent Man’s Criticism ; (V) the Indifference to 
Other People’s Affairs ; (VI) the Commendation of Good Attri- 
butes and Habits; (VII) the Illustrations of Attributes, 
Characteristics, Habits, etc., and (VIII) Miscellanea. 

I.— THE ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

(а) The protecting Power of God is emphasized in the follow- 
ing saying 

* . ^ 1 

Translation . 

1. Whomsoever Krishna (God) protectcth, none can kill. 

(б) The idea that “ the Ways of Providence are inscrutable,” 
has beon echoed in the following saying : — 

m m. enw sW ii 

Translation. 

2. A deity repays the debt due to his devotee in whatever 
way the former thinks proper. 

(c) The idea contained in the Scriptural saying : “ Pride 
goeth before destruction and haughtiness before a fall,” has 
been expressed in the following : — 

Translation . 

3. The name of God is the Destroyer of Pride. 

} tow hth dtqrsr i 

Translation . 

3A. Destiny is (the deity) Gopal (or Krishna). That is to 
say, destiny is the Will of God. 
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II.— SATIRE AND RIDICULE. 

(а) ' The rustic moralist has satirized a person who has Re- 
quired undeserved reputation without any exertion of his own, 
in the following sayings : — 

V. (*KT%a) T (TsTT) O* 1 

(*TCi) qit II 

Translation. 

4. The storm kills the crows (or birds). 

But the Fakir’s (or the Musalman holy man’s) reputation 
increases (by reason of the people’s mistakenly believing that 
*io lias killed them by his spells). 

¥. JEfJT q 3* I 

& M 

Translation. 

5. It is money that docs the work. 

But somebody acquires reputation. 

(б) The inadvisability of entrusting a work to a bungler or an 
incompetent person has been ridiculed in the undermentioned 
saying : — 

i. SRt *sFcTT I 

Translation. 

0. A pick-axe in the hands of a bear. 

Compare the above with the Hindi proverb : — 
qRf cTCS Zlk 1 
§ SDTTq M 

Translation. 

Even if you employ 12 dams and 1,3 barbers (both of whom 
are never employed to play on musical instruments in marriage- 
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processions in Bihar), will the}' be able to play on the sing (the 
village-horn) and the sahndi (the fife) ? 

(c) The vain threats of a powerless man have been ridiculed 
by likening the same to : — 

Translation. 

7. The gnashing of teeth by a demon made of clay, is vain. 

Compare the above saying with the Hindi proverb csf^i 

0 *Tr (The black cloud thunders 
much, but showers down very little of rain). 

(rf) An impossible task has been satirized in the follow- 
ing 

c. ife* ^TTrf I 
Translation. 

8. (As impossible as) filling a toy earthen pot with an 
elephant. 

The foregoing has an exact equivalent in the undernoted 
Hindi saying : — 

^ [The kdkr'i ( Cucumis ulilissi - 

mus) is (only) one cubit long ; (but its) seed is nine cubits 
in length ! ] 

(c) A thankless task has been satirized in the following 

<• qijpfr oft* ^ I 

1%* W ;?T| || 

Translation. 

9. The work done by one who walks in front (i.e. f takes the 
lead in any movement), by one who distributes the offerings of 
food (after they have been offered to the deity), and by a maid, 
servant who comes over with a daughter-in-law, do e5 not bring 
good name or reputation (to the deer thereof). 
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The task of the leader of a movement is always thankless. 
For if the movement turns out to be successful, the leader has 
to go shares in the good results thereof with the other partici- 
pants in the movement. If it fails, he is accused of laches or 
some other fault. Compare the foregoing Bengali proverb with 
the following Sanskrit saying : — 

m i 

3ft i$F4faqfrT: 

ii 

Similarly, however equally the distributer may distribute the 
offerings, he is accused of being partial As the maid-servant 
has come from the family of the daughtcr-in- law’s father, some 
fault or other is always found with her work, however diligently 
she might have done it. 

(/) The happening of a physically impossible thing has been 
satirized in the following : — 

\o. 3Tqt3TfcTC I 

3JTT II 

Translation . 

10. (As impossible as) a son’s being born to a barren woman. 
(As impossible as) that son’s dying when his mother 
went to kiss him. 

Compare the above with the Hindi saying : — 

sri* fa q«fra q? ? 

Translation . 

How can a barren woman know the pangs of parturition ? 

(<?) Making virtue of necessity has been satirized in the 
following : — 

(37%3r) 3T3 ^ £213 f * 
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Translation. 

11. The parched paddy is being blown away (by the wind). 
(But tho owner thereof says that) he is offering it to the (deity) 
Krishna. 

( h ) Benefits conferred on a person at a time when he is not 
in a position to reap the advantages thereof, or respect shown 
to him out of season, has been satirized in the following say- 

iijg:— 

U. HI tffif to I 

^ inrom it 

Translation. 

12. While a person is living, no food or clothing is given to 
him (by his heirs or relatives). 

But, after the former is dead, the latter perforin his 
sraddha or funeral coromony with groat eclat. 

Amongst the Hindus of Bengal, there is the custom of 
giving 16 kinds of gifts on tho occasions of sraddha ceremonies. 
When 16 items of each of thoso 16 kinds of gifts are given 
away to the Brahmans, the ceremony is known as Ddnasagara 

This saying is paralleled by the English proverbs : “ After 

death, the doctor,” and “After meat, mustard.” 

(i) The abuse of hospitality has been satirized in the fol- 
lowing : — 

^ SfR uff II 

Translation. 

13. The father-in-law’s house is MathurSpurl, that is to say, 
is a place where hospitality is dispensed on a lavish scale. 

But (if the son-in-law) overstays his visit there even by two 
or four days, he gets kicks and blows (that is to say, does not 
receive the duo and proper amount of loving attention). 
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(j) A termagant woman has been held up to ridicule in the 
following saying : — 

X*. srsraVt ztw i 

Translation. 

14. Even a wasp is afraid of a termagant woman. 

(k) A widower’s neglect of his motherless children has been 
satirized in the following saying : — 

nr nw 5 th gn ar^: i 

Translation. 

15. When a person’s wife dies, he becomes to his children, 
as it were, such a distantly related person as a tdwai (cTPT) 
or the father-in-law of a brother or sister. (That is to say, ho 
becomes neglectful of them). 

(/) Too much importunity for the acquisition of very trifling 
things which do not constitute any appreciable gain, has been 
satirized in the following : — 

HTsT, 

mi srz rtf i 

Translation. 

16. (You- are always saying): “Remove the inequality 
between the two arms of the bafance.” ( “ That is to say, 
make one arm of the weighing-machine counterbalance the 
other arm exactly.”) 

“ How much will you gain even if I do so ? At the most, 
(you will get such a negligible quantity as) half a chhatdk .” 

(m) The home-keeping proper si ty of the Bengalis has been 
satirized in the following : — 

X'*. smrTsn i 

Translation. 

17. The sepoy is as forward in going to the battle as the 
Bengali is in going home. 
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(n) Inconsistency in conduct or behaviour has been satirized 
in the following : — 

•ftw 315 * jfNvr i 

Translation . 

18. You are (a Brahman named) Gourmohan Thakur. (In 
spite of this), you wear moustaches. 

(o) The doing of a perfectly unnecessary or useless thing has 
been held up to ridicule in the following :■ — 

X mmK snfr i 

Translation. 

19. (As unnecessary as sending) a napkin to the washer- 
man’s house (for getting it washed). 

(p) The vain aspirations of a poor man have been satirized 
in the following : — 

H o. qsr i 

Translation. 

20. A flittermouse (aspiring to be) the son of Visvakarma 
( the architect and artist of the gods). 

-Visvakarma was the son of Vasu Prabliasa and his wife, tho 
beautiful and virtuous Yogasiddha. It is stated in the Vishnu 
Purdna that he was the originator of one thousand arts, the 
mechanic of the gods, the maker of all kinds of ornaments, the 
chief of the artists, and the builder of the automobile chariots 
of all the deities* It is furthermore said that it is on account 
of his skill that men obtain their subsistence. 

n, BTTW SIR I 

Translation. 

„ 21. (Though) tlio dog has got no skin (on its body), yet 
it has got the name of a tiger. 
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Translation . 

22. The name of the blind son is Padmalochana ( or the 
Lotus-eyed). 

\ sttf f%fft mr'f'r i 

Translation. 

23. (Though) there are no rice and pulse (in a man’s house, 
yet he orders) kliichuri to be cooked. 

Khichuri is an olla podrida made of rice, pulse, ghi 9 spices 
and potatoes or the dried seeds of the jackfruit and is a rich 
dish partaken of on special occasions. 

(q) The ostentations display on the part of a poor man has 
been satirized in the following sayings : — 

fax* XT$ Z\l 1 
4k ^ |1 

Translation. 

24. (Though) a person has no house to live in, 

yet his daughter-in-law is accompanied by eighteen maid- 
servants. 

flU fit ^ q-f-cTT i 

Translation. 

25. One’s mother has not cooked any rice at all. Why 
should he, then, find fault with the (supposed cooked) rice as 
being too hot or too stale ? 

(r) The pretentious attempt on the part of a poor man to 
assume any kind of importance, has been ridiculed in the 
following : — 

XJX fax I 
Translation . 

20. (What ! is there any) venom (even) in the teeth of a 
person having no means of livelihood ? 
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(s) Want of mutual trust has been satirized in the follow- 
ing 

w fa mi*fr I 

Translation. 

27. (My) mother does not address me even as a daughter. 

Still I pretend to be her favourite. 

( l ) Fictitious relationships or those which do not really 
exist but are assumed for purposes of self-interest, have been 
ridiculed in the undermentioned saying : 

\zz. i 

|J 

Translation . 

28. The cow gave birth to the calf in my maternal mu-leV. 
field . 

The calf has, therefore, become my cousin (maternal uncle’s 
son). 

(u) A wealthy man’s squandering money upon an undeserv- 
ing object . has been satirized in the following : — 

vfvsi ?rr n 

Translation. 

21). When a person has got wealth, lie performs the haddha 
ceremony of (even such a distant relative as) the father of his 
son's or daughter’s father-in-law. 

But when a person has got no money, lie cannot perform tho 
xraddha ceremony of even his own father. 

(r) The following saying is quoted when, in a place where 
there arc no men of distinction, one possessing even the least 
importance is looked upon as a great personage : — 

Bo. 3TTO mm 1 
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Translation. 

30. A palm-civet i3 (looked upon as) a tiger in a wood of 
hagra (a kind of small thorny tree). 

The khatas ( or ) is the Indian palm-civet ( Para 
doxurua niger) which is ono of the most common animals of 
the Indian countryside. 

The foregoing saying is paralleled by the following Hindi 
proverb : — 

^ sir fafN? vs qwf i 

Translation . 

In a place where there are no trees, even such an insigni- 
ficant shrub as the castor-oil plant ( Ricinus communis) is 

regarded as a great tree. 

This latter proverb has, again, an exact equivalent in the 
undernoted Sanskrit saying : — 

*r f^racr 

g x qfts ft jjirat ii 

Translation . 

In a place where there is no meritorious person, even an 
unqualified or incompetent man is regarded as meritorious. 
In a place where there are no trees, even the castor-oil plant 
( Ricinus communis )- is considered a tree. 

(w) False piety or such piety as is hypocritically shown by 
a person in the presence of another in order to give himself 
the appearance of being a pious man, has been satirized in the 
following say ing : — 

^ . wmm T^ir m&n qjz, 
g/STfa qraw i 
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Translation . 

31. He pounds spices (upon a hone) with the ammonite or 
salagram stone (which is worshipped as a deity), 

(But notwithstanding this, he pretends to be so pious as to 
be) afraid of plucking even the leaf of a sacred basil plant 
(i Ocymum sanctum). 

The tulasi or basil ( Ocymum sanctum ) is one of the sacrod 
plants of the Hindus and dedicated to Vishnu, the Preserver of 
the World. 

It is stated in the Brahma Purina that Tulasi was formerly 
the wife of the asura or titan named Saiikhachuda. Subse- 
quently war broke out between the gods and the latter . As 
she was extremely devoted to her titan-husband, she worship- 
ped the god Vishnu and obtained from him the boon of her 
husband’s invulnerability. As the result of obtaining this 
boon, even the deity Mahadeva himself was unable to slay 
Saiikhachuda. Thereupon the gods became terrified and 
prayed to Vishnu to withdraw the boon of invulnerability from 
their titanic enemy. This Vishnu did by assuming the guise 
of Sahkhachfn.la and violating Tulasi’s chastity. Thereupon 
her' titan -husband was slain by the gods. Strickon with great 
sorrow at her husband’s death, she fell down at Vishnu’s feet 
aud expired. Thereafter the silagram stone was produced 
from her body ; and from her hair sprang the sacred basil or 
luiasl plant ( Ocymum sanctum). 

In the Padma Purina , howover, this plant is said to havo 
sprung from the ashes of Brinda, the wife of Jalandhara who 
was the king of the titans, under the following circumstances. 
When war broke out between the gods and the asura. king, 
Vishnu, at thc earnest entreaties of the former, slew the latter 
by resorting to the same mean trickery as his deityship had 
done in Sankhacluula’s case. Being greatly enraged with 
Vishnu’s extremely wrongful behaviour, Brinda was about to 
curse him. But Vishnu prevented her from doing so and eon- 
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soled her by saying : “OBrinda! die on the funeral pyre of 
your husband Jalandhara. The plant, that will spring from 
your ashes, will he my representative. Whoever -will worship 
this plant will worship and please me 

See proverb No. 66 infra for another allusion to this plant. 

For another allusion to the salagram stone, see proverb No. 99 
infra . 

(a;) Erroneous judgment has been held up to ridicule in the 
following proverbs : — 

^ =TT5, 

faff I 
Translation , 

32. As if there are no other Brahmans in the countryside 
(lit., kingdom), (so one is entertaining such an obscure person as) 
Kail Thakura'and feeding him with flattened rice (child). 

In rural Bengal, chi ld (flattened rice), dahi (curdled milk) 
and gar (molasses) form the principal ingredients of a feast 
given to Brahmans. 

T*C I 

Translation. 

33. When (a domestic animal of such insignificant valuo as) 
a bull-calf is dead, (the owner of the defunct beast think’s that 
his) cattle-pen is (wholly) empty. 

(y) Labour lost for nothing has been satirized in the 
following; — 

*13 fonir 1 

Translation . 

34. The cow belonging to the Kazi (or the Mahomedan 
Judge) is registered in the account-book, but is not to be found 
in the cattle-pen. 

3*. «R RST fa£, faw r TI8^ I 
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Translation . 

35. The house-kite has flown off with the car-ornament 

(Yet the owner of the ornament uselessly) runs after 
the kite. 

win strain gjt i 

Translation . 

36. (As useless a task as) picking the hairs from the blanket. 

«lwr wi 3W U 

Translation. 

37. Who is going to perform whose srdddha ceremony ? 

But the Brahman is fagged to death with cutting the outer 
rind of the trunk of the plantain-tree. 

The khola ( ^T5TT ) is the outer rind or covering of the trunk 
of the plantain-tree. It is cut into small strips which are used 
at sraddfui ceremonies as receptacles for placing therein various 
food-offorings to the manes of a deceased person and of his 
deceased ancestors, 

( 2 ) The unnecessary precaution on the part of a destitute 
person about anything, has been held up to ridicule in the 
following saying : — 

Translation . 

38. Does a destitute person need be afraid of a swindler ? 

(a') Too much ambition has been satirized in the following 
saying 

1 

Translation. 

39. (If I shall kill anything), I (shall) kill a rhinoceros. (Lf 
I shall rob), I shall rob a store-house (or treasury). 
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(&') Vain regret has been satirized in the following : — 

v°. jpf ^ pt I 

Translation. 

40. This regret remains in my mind that I could not treat 
him to (that extremely delicious curry, namely,) the breast of 
the chitaXa fish cooked with the condiment called n at argot a. 

The chitala fish [Notoplcrus chilali (Family Notoptcridsu)J 
is a common tank-fish of Northern India. Its breast portion 
is considered a great delicacy on account of the large quantity 
of fat contained in it. 

(c') The satisfaction of mean-minded persons with the most 
insignificant things, has been satirized in the following pro- 
verb : — 

Translation. 

41. A dirty female ghost is satisfied with (the off* ing of 
even such an insignificant thing as) the water of dews. 

The Brahmadaityas or the spirits of deceased Brahmans form 
the most honourable clan in the hierarchy of ghosts in Bengal. 
Unlike other ghosts, they do not partake of anything and every- 
thing, but only of those kinds of food which are regarded as 
religiously clean. 

The ^Petni is a dirty female ghost. See in this connection 
Chapter XVI. of th; Rev. Lal-Bihari De’s Bengal Peasant 
Life. 

(i d! ) When a man rises from a low station in life to a higher 
position and gives himself all sorts of airs, he is. ridiculed by 
the application to him of the following saying : — 
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Translation. 

42. The son of (i. e., closely allied to) the <j Itochu is Icachu or 
the edible arum. 

But when the arum increases to a large size, it is called a 
man or mankachu. 

The ghechu ( hq ) is a kind of tuberous-rooted plant. The 
kachu ( ^3 ) is the edible arum ( Oolocaia antiquorum). 

III.— THE DENUNCIATION OF BAD ATTRIBUTES 
AND HABITS. 

(а) Idleness and gluttony have been denounced in the under- 
mentioned proverb : — 

V}. 3>lit tlfT ( ), 

I 

Translation. 

43. (Though) he is idle in work, and eats (a quantity of) 
food which exceeds the normal amount thereof by one and a 
half. 

Yet (notwithstanding these defects of Character) he offends 
Other people by his stinging remarks. 

This is paralleled by the Hindi saying W1 % q qqsr 5 %tR 
^ (One is quite unfit for any work, but is an enemy to 
food-grains, i.e., eats a good deal of food). 

(б) A task, the performance of which is entrusted to a wrong 
fierson, has been deprecated in the following proverb : — 

**■ sunt* sifanf i 

Translation. 

44. An order for making a drum (being given) in an iron* 
Bmitli’s shop. 

(c) The display of affection for, or paying respectful attention 
to, one’s relatives on improper occasions or at functions which 
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are likely to bring discredit or disrepute on the performer there- 
of, has been reproved in the following cutting saying : — 

nfairc i 

Translation. 

45. The paternal uncle (is made) the master of the cere- 
monies at the time of killing a cow. 

(d) Niggardliness has been reproved in the undernoted say- 
ing 

V*. jpre HTS *?F I 

Translation. 

46. There is no show of any areca-nut ; yet one is cracking 
jokes with another with the stalk of a betel-leaf. 

The areca-nut is symbolical of festivity. 

The areca-nut and betel-leaf also figure in the proverb No. 
1 15 infra. 

(c) Useless extravagance has been reproved in the follow- 
ing 

^ fpar ^ nsr srfsnc qTit 371% i 

Translation. 

47. (As soon as) the sun and the moon have set, a candle 
is lit to light (lit,, after) a glowworm. 

(/) “ Small things make basemen proud” This insolent 
pride of base men has been denounced in the undernoted 
saying 

?fT3 <?TCT §5, 

srm mu mmr m i 

Translation. 

48. If base men (or men in low stations of life) rise to high 
positions, 
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They call even their own fathers bad names by addresing 
them as “ wife’s brothers. ” 

The word said ( *s alwaj's used as a term of abuse. 

(g) Extravagance at other people’s expense has boon de- 
nounced in the following : — 

Translation. 

49. If (such-and-such a matter or thing) requires any 
money, it will be paid by Gouri Sen. 

Gouri Sen is popularly believed to have been an enormously 
rich man. 

Compare the above with the undornoted Hindi proverb 
about extravagance or enjoyment at other people’s ex- 
pense : — 

VTTO ^ WR *§TTT I 
snut ii 
Translation. 

The wine belongs to another man ; and the spirit distilled 
from the flowers of the mahud ( Bassia latifolia) belongs to 
another. (These having been stolen by a thief and made over 
to a wine-seller), both of them enjoy the same ; and the thief 
dances to the playing of music by the wine-seller. 

W Petticoat government has l>een disapproved of in the 
following : — 

HTf 5Tf 

3T TOT HtHT I 

Translation. 

50. Brothers separate from each other and live apart if 
their wives exercise pett icoat government over them. 
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(*) The habit of dilatoriness has been reproved in the follow- 
ing saying : — 

3* ( ’mVi ) qiim i 

Translation. 

51 . ( While the server of a meal) has gone to fetch salt (for 
giving it to the person who is partaking of that meal), the 
partaker, (in the meantime), finishes (eating his meal of) stale 
cooked rice steeped in water (which article of di$t is called 
•pdrUJui in Bengali households). 

IV.— THE IGNORANT OR INCOMPETENT 
MAN’S CRITICISM. 

(<7) An ignorant man’s criticism of a skilful artisan's work 
has been deprecated as follows : — 

*IWT RT, 

Prcfcwrc I 

Translation . 

52. One, who does not know how to make (even such an 
easy thing as) a fire-place, pretends to find fault with (such a 
highly- finished thing) as the image of a deity (which can be 
made only by a skilful artisan). 

(b) A person, possessed of a beam in his own eye. but pre 
tending to find motes in other people’s eyes, has been reproved 
in the following proverb : — 

*nr $q y 

snte i 

Translation. 

53. A girl, having many defects in her own character, (has 
the audacity to find) a boil on the tip of another’s nose {i e. It, 
search out a Haw in another man’s character) 
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(c) The same reproof has been administered to a bad man 
pretending to find fault with another person who is less bad 
than himself, in the following proverbs : — 

y*. cftarc TOW ferfc I 

Translation. 

54. The colander tells the sieve : “ You have got too many 
holes in your bottom.” 

^ §? JUR 'll# f#fs I 

Translation. 

55. The sieve tells the needle : “ You have got a hole in 

your bottom.” 

The same idea is expressed in the English proverb : “Pot 
oalling kettle black”. 

The foregoing proverbs Nos. 54 and 55 have an exact parallel 
in the Hindi saying Wtt, fsPRT 

(The sieve, possessed of one thousand holes, finds fault with the 
winnowing -fan). 

V.— THE INDIFFERENCE TO OTHER PEOPLE’S 

AFFAIRS. 

(«) The indifference for other people’s affairs has been illus- 
trated by the example of the tortoise in the following two 
proverbs : — 

yf. tuft 

Cs -v 

Translation. 

50. I am a tortoise living in the water ami do not know 
which is the east and which the west. 

Another variant of the foregoing proverb is the following : 

yt %, 54TVt ^!T§R I 

^TI HH ftij. ( 'i\HH ) II 
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Translation. 

56 A. The tortoise lives in the water, 

(And) does not know (which is) the west side. 

The same idea is also expressed in the following proverbs : — 
¥ W *T *ffcn ¥* % ST *TRT ? 

Translation. 

57. To whom does the cattle-pen belong ? Who is to 
smoke it (by burning dung-cakes therein) ? 

The mosquitoes sting the cattle much in the night. There- 
fore dung-cakes are burnt in the cattle-pen to produce stinging 
smoke which drives away these blood-sucking insects. 

In the olden times, before the introduction into this country 
of lucifer-matches, chaff and dried dung-cakes used to be placed 
in an earthen pot and then were set fire to. This fire, which 
is still known in rural Bengal (especially in tho Nadiya district) 
as sfinjal ( ), used to be kept burning in the cattle-pen 

in order to drive away the mosquitoes. The earthen pot, in 
Which this fire was kept burning, was known as the sdbjuler 
hahtll ( Hfarr^C )• This practice is referred to by the old 
Bengali poets Ketakadas and Kshemananda in the following 
passage : — 

“<*. 5?T m stft, 

cTCC HT5TRT 9% |* 

Translation, 

\ (So many as) six earthen vessels (containing fire) are 
burning (within my mind). 

2. (There is burning) within (my) breast a fire (made of) 
chaff (and dung-cakes). 

m ^ % 

An UR dl I 
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Translation. 

58. Let everybody be on the look-out against hi9 own enemy. 
I should see that no dust soils my own body. 

vnVt i 
Translation. 

59. I eat the rice (cooked) in the idol’s temple, 

And do not know the prices (prevailing) in the market. 

VI.— THE COMMENDATION OF GOOD ATTRIBUTES 
AND HABITS. 

(а) Gratitude for benefits received has been commende in 
the following : — 

% rrs ^ ftsr i 

Translation. 

60. # Tho kick given by the cow which yields milk is sweet. 

The foregoing provorb has an exact parallel in the Hindi 
Baying |**rR dHT HvTf (Two kicks from a milch cow 

can very easily be borne). 

(б) Promptness in the giving of gifts or replies has been 
commonded in the following : — 

S.V smi Ptot 

Translation. 

61. The miser is better than the liberal man, if the former 
speaks out his rofusal (of pecuniary assistance) promptly (and 
if tho latter keeps the suppliant for charitable aid waiting 
for a long time without giving him the promised assistance 
promptly). 
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Compare this with the Latin proverb “ Bis dat qui cito dat '* 
(“He who gives promptly, gives twice as much”), and the 
English proverb u He giveth twice that gives in a trice.” 

(c) Self-reliance and dependence on one’s own resources have 
been eulogised in the following proverbs : — 

f^TT I 
sra? ftfe ii 

Translation . 

62. I purchase curdled milk with my own money and 
partake of the same. 

Why, (then), should I make friends with the milk-maid ? 

^ ms I 

mmu ira ms u 

Translation. 

63. There are paddy in the bamboo-receptacle (for keeping 
paddy inland fish in the bamboo-trap (for catching fish with.) 

Why, then, should I be anxious about anything «(lit. 3 
about sevens and fives) ? 

{d) Doing work in good time is approved of in the 
following ; — 

mr? ffr (jfkt) i 

Translation . 

64. Whenever he finds a (good) bush, he strikes it (with 
his hatchet). 

This proverb is paralleled by ths English saying ; “ Strike 
While the iron is hot.” 

(c) The dissatisfaction shown in good time with a person 
or thing has been approved of in the following : — 

in. *n irat i 

ms ^3TT'{ miT? 3 a I! 

o 
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j translation . 

65 . Dissatisfaction shown at an early stage is good. 

But, if it is shown at a later stage, it is bad. 

VII.— THE ILLUSTRATIONS OS' ATTRIBUTES, 
CHARACTERISTICS, HABITS, ETC. 

{a) Tho foolishness of imprudent or worthless persons has 
been illustrated in the following proverb 

SA. Titem fiw J3T, 

gffe awf? hii* i 

Translation. 

66. The worthless man has three sons. 

The most intelligent one among them urinates on (the 
sacred) basil plant (Ocymum sanctum). 

(6) The happening of something from some unknown or 
hidden cause has been illustrated in the following : — 

S u. fon sntrrS m 1 

Translation. 

671 (The water of) the river does not ripple unless there is 
wind (to agitate it). 

(c) Whenever there is a quarrel between two men of wealth 
and influence, the poor (i.e., their hangers-on and dependents) 
suffer most. This has beci illustrated by the undermentioned 
saying : — 

$,c. «rr^ rfa 55 *66, 

tstlhU Util I 

Translation. 

68. (Whenever) the tiger and the buffalo fight (with each 
other), the reeds and bulrushes die (i.e., suffer most). 
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This is paralleled by the Hindi proverb 31*7 % 3TSH: 

ffrf %PKli jjtff (In the fight between the tiger and the buffalo, 
the reeds and bulrushes die). 

The khdgra (WRT) is a species of reed ( Saccharum sponla- 

neum). 

(d) The English proverb " Good wine needs no bush ’’ is 
paralleled by the following : — 

i r - stum Tffi snft hi i 

Translation. 

68a. A known Brahman needs no saerod thread (on his 
body for his recognition). 

(e) Untimely repentance has been illustrated in the following 
proverbs : — 

fTWft 3HHT5 tKT*T HT VIf5I I 

Translation. 

69. When the son-in-law is pressed to eat, he does not do so. 
But, later on, he has to satisfy the pangs of hunger by licking 
his fingers. 

wo. arum tan *1131, vis hts * 

Translation. 

70. When the son-in-law comes, the father-in-law partakes 
of many delicious dishes (which are prepared for treating the 
former to). But when it comes to paying the costs of those 
dishes, the latter's body is racked (he., he feels the greatest, 
difficulty in paying the same and, therefore, ropents the extra- 
vagance). 

(/) The idea of Giving unto Cresar what is Oesar’s 
“Giving every man his due”, has been expressed in the 
following r — 
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Translation. 

71. The rice and pulse belong to one person. 

But Gouranga (the deity Krishna) belongs to another. 

(l g ) The difference in human lot or destiny has been empha- 
sized in the following saying : — 

TO HTH TO HTH <NlT, 

Translation. 

72. The. name of some person is Dlnabandhu (or “ The 
Friend of the Poor/’ i.e., God). The name of some other person 
is Dina (i.e., a lowly man). 

Some get cooked rice (to eat). While others have to eat 
little millet ( Panicum miliaceum — a coarse grain). 

Also see the other two proverbs about the human lot or 
destiny, namely, Nos. 3a and 94. 

( h ). Administering reproof by indirect means has been likened 
to the following method : — 

fa# It# I 

Translation. 

73. Admonishing a daughter-in-law by beating the daughter. 

(t) A child’s voracity has been emphasized in the following : — 

74. A son’s intelligence is only in his throat, i. e. t in the 
matter of eating. 

(j) Talking nonsense and doing nonsensical things have been 
illustrated in the following : — 

qrn^ 3T m w# fa i 
TO?* 31**1 TO I# U 
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Translation. 

75. What does not a mad man say ? ( That is, a madman 
talks all manner of nonsense). 

What does not a she-goat eat ? (That is to say, it eats all 
kinds of things). 

(k) Whenever, in a community, all the members thereof have 
the same kind of temperament, or possess a similar character- 
istic, the following proverb is used -with respect to them : — 

SJ 3X8$ Stffl 3 dlt I 

Translation. 

76. In trying to single out a swindler, the whole village has 
heen exhausted (i. e., all the villagers have been found out to 
he swindlers). 

(i) The English proverb “ A burnt child dreads the tire” is 
paralleled by the following : — 

<3W, ST35I 5^ fit I 
53 5tT?cl II 

Translation. 

77. The mouth is inflamed (lit., burnt) by taking too much 
lime (ryith the hetel-leaf). 

(Thereafter), the partaker of tho lime dreads to partake of 
da hi or curdled milk (which is white as quioklime). 

This saying has an exact parallel in the Hindi proverb % 
JtJT 'fiCl [He, who has been scalded by taking (hot) 
milk, drinks (cold) butter-milk even after blowing into it]. 

(m) The idea of loving a person at first and, then, discarding 
or neglecting him — of “ an idol, at first, worshipped and, then, 
thrown down from its pedestal and broken,” has been express- 
ed in the following 

W5. xft m?T | 

Jj-ir II 
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Translation. 

78. (Ho was), at first, sprinkled with water (by way of wor- 
ship), 

And, then, was struck with a blow from the bamboo-pole 
with which boats arc propelled. 

The same idea has also been expressed in the following 

V5<. gPTT <TT*f ? 

Translation . 

79. Lakshmi (the goddess of wealth), who was, at first, 
coaxed to conio into the house, is, at last, driven out with a 
kick, 

(n) The prinoipal characteristics of a worthless man have 
been described in the following ; — 

-°. fti* 3^ Sr 301 I 

ftsi m srf 11 

Translation. 

80. A worthless man has three attributes in excess. 

(His) capacity for eating, sleep, and anger are very great. 

(na) The English proverbial expressions “ Money will do 

more than my lord’s letter ” and “The almighty dollar ” are 
paralleled by the following : — 

TTqT? Art *TT*I I 

Translation. 

81. The king’s boat sails even across the mountains. 

This is paralleled by the Hindi saying : — 

3s m w 57*1 1 

Translation . 

Neither the spiritual preceptor nor the fellow-disciple is, in 
any way, helpful (to a person). More helpful than all of then; 
is money. 
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( o ) The idea contained in the English expression “ Much ado 
about nothing ” has been expressed in the following : — 

Translation. 

82. Everything has been settled about the marriage. Hut 
the bride is non est . 

(p) The ideas expressed in the English sayings “ To err is 
human ” and “Good Homer even sometimes nods” have been 
expressed in the following : — 

ten qnn i 
|i. 

Translation. 

83. The elephant, (cautious though he is), vet slips his foot 
(sometimes). 

The cautious boatman’s (lit., honest man’s) boat evon sinks 
(sometimes). 

((/) Overcraftiness -the art of overwitting crafty men — has 
been expressed in the following 

I 

faft 'TTcTr^T TTcTiq II 
Translation . 

84. You walk over every branch. 

I walk over every leaf. 

(r) The routine of a man’s work or life has been likened to 
the following : — 

cy. fllwu I 

Translation. 

85. The Molla (or Musalman priest) has to walk (every day) 
to the mosque. 
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( s ) The English proverb “Set a thief to catch a thief” has. 
the following equivalent : — 

^ W 1 

Translation . 

80/ Thieves are cousins (lit., maternal aunts’ sons) to each 
other. 

The foregoing has an exact equivalent in the undernoted 
Hindi proverb/ : — 

qsnt ii 

Translation. 

Thieves are maternal cousins (sons of maternal aunts) to each 
other, and have kept the knife (for paring vegetables and 
fish) ready sharpened in the evening (for use at night). 

(/) The English saying “ The more the merrier ” has the 
following parallel : — 

*[{ ^ I 

Translation. 

87. The more molasses (you will use in making a sweet- 
meat), the sweeter will it become. 

(u) The appreciation of merit shown by a meritorious person, 
or the correct estimate of a thing made by a person competent 
to do so, has been expressed in the undermentioned proverbs : — - 

Translation. 

88. It is a jeweller only who can recognise (real) gems. 

i 

Translation. 

89. The sneeze of the snate is recognized by the Bediya (n 
fcnake-charmer. 
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(v) The English saying * ‘ The busiest man has the greatest 
leisure " is paralleled by the following : — 

§ i \ 7 § § ft 35* ? 

Translation * 

90. Does not (the woman), who performs the cooking, do up 
her hair ? 

(w) Thoidea that everybody in this world acts selfishly and 
seeks to serve his own interest, has been expressed in the 
following : — 

n. i 

^ ^ ^ ii 

Translation . 

91. The mother and the daughter both perform vrdtas of 
ceremonies for securing blessings in after-life* 

(But) each of them prays (to the gods) for getting her 
respective boon. 

(*) The natural antagonism between two things has been 
likened to : — 

VTj} *.T5T^ faft* I 

Translation. 

92. The relationship between a fire and the seeds of the 
jack-fruit. 

The jack-fruit seeds, roasted in the fire, are good eating 
and “ taste not unlike chestnuts.” So when the ripe fruit 
is in season, the seeds are usually roasted in the fire and 
eaten. 

(y) The idea that a change in a man’s environment cannot 
produce a change in his character, has been expressed in the 
following : — 


< * • ^ fall* SR fall* \ 
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Translation . 

93. When the (domesticated) cat goes to the forest, it be- 
comes only a jungle-cat. 

The same idea is expressed in the Biblical saying “ Can 
the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his spots ? ” 
(Jer. xiii. 23.), and in the undermentioned Hindi proverb: — 

^ & jtc i \ 

Translation. 

Can the crow become white by eating camphor ? 

( 2 ) The idea that a man’s lot in this world cannot be changed, 
has been expressed in the following : — 

3TTT I 

T mnslation. 

94. When the podal or paddy-husking machine goes even 
to heaven, it has to husk paddy (there too). 

(a') The idea that “ Habit is a second nature ” and cannot 
be changed, ha« been illustratod in the following saying : — 

<y. W I 

H5TT folPI II 

Translation. 

95. The bad habit (of stealing) does not leave a thief. 

He will dig up earth even in an uninhabited house. 

(6') When a person feels a desire, all of a sudden, to go any- 
where or to do a particular thing on the least suggestion of 
that place or thing, the following saying is applied to him : — 

Translation. 

96. The head of the sanydsi (or the devotee of Siva) is 
feeling the attraction of the Siva-pfija festival. 


8 
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The tanak (?TO) ia the Siva-puja festival held in the month 
of Chaitra (March-April). 

(c') The idea that a person is particularly anxious about the 
matter or thing which concerns him most, has been expressed 
in the following : — 

Translation . 

97. The boatman has one boat (to attend to.) But a 
person, who has not got any boat, has a thousand (other 
things to attend to). 

This is paralleled by the undernoted Hindi sayings : — 

TO> % TO TOT $ VS& i T^cTT I 
Translation. 

Others have-other thoughts ; but the Rani thinks only of 
the Raja. 

% JR SRI TORT 3 I 
T ranslation . 

The thief’s mind is (always) thinking about the field of the 
gourds called kukri (Cucumis utilissimus). 

( d ') When deserving or honest men starve, and the un- 
deserving men become affluent, the following proverb is 
recited : — 

GRST JR I TOT I 
gft* ^ 5fWT II 

Translation. 

98. (Though) the agriculturists have to labour hard, (yet 
they have to live from hand to mouth). 

(On the contrary), the wine-seller's house is the abode of 
Lakshmi (the goddess of wealth). That is to say, he liv$s*in 
affluence. 
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(e!) The uniformity of behaviour or conduct in life has been 
expressed in the following proverb : — 

<<• TOtfftrifc ^TSfR CTTO 3ST I 
Translation 

99.. (Ls there any difference between) the lying-down and 
the sitting-up of the deity Salagram ? [That is to say, there 
can be no difference between these two (supposed) acts of such 
an inert substance as the Salagram stone]. 

The Salagram ( SlT^RlTfl) is the spiral ammonite stone found in 
the bed of the river Gandak, which is worshipped as Vishnu or 
Narayana in Hindu households. 

The above saying has a parallel in the undermentioned Hindi 
proverb ^t\r effr $$ f^T RtT skrt (To the blind man, the 
day and the night appear to be the same). 

(/') Contagiousness of bad manners or examples has been 
exemplified in the following : — 

\ °o. it* ftnjRS 

m ^ i 
Translation t 

100. If oiK) jackal howls, all the jackals (in the pack) howl. 

Compare the foregoing with the English provcib “ One scab- 
bed sheep will mar a flock.*’ 

({/’) The perpetual feud between two co-wives has been strik- 
ingly illustrated in the following : — 

fddT *R fddT m 1 
m (^T) fdcTT *R II 

Translation 

101. The leaves of the Nim tree ( Azadirachta indica) and the 
Indian Prenet ( Vitex trifolia ) are bitter. So also is catechu. 
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But the bitterness of all these is exceeded by the bitterness 
(of feelings which prevails in) a house inhabited by two 
oo-wives. 

The Nisindd ( ) is a small tree or shrub ( Vitex trifolia) 

of Bengal, Southern Intlia and Burma. It bears pale blue 
flowers. Its leaves are medicinally used in special and cut- 
aneous diseases and also after parturition. 

On account of their bitter principles, both the Nim and Ni- 
sinda trees are highly esteemed as therapeutic agents, so much 
so that, in Bengal, it is popularly believed that, wherever these 
trees grow, people do not fall ill there. This belief is embodied 
in the undemoted Bengali proverb '• — 

SraT | 

jk ft* for n 

Translation . 

Wherever the Nim (and) Nisinda trees grow, 

Do people fall ill (lit., die) there ? 

The Khar or Khayer is the coagulated and dried extract 
obtained by boiling tho wood of the Acacia catechu . It is used 
as a masticatory with the be tel -leaf and also medicinally. 

{h') Very distant relationships, which are properly speaking 
no relationships at all, have been exemplified in the following 
proverb : — 

tijTvx fcnrc *15, 

I 

Translation. 

102. There is no relationship with the brother of the wife 
of tho maternal uncle, or with the brother of the husband of 
the father’s sister. 

(t') The idea that, though a thief may escapo detection on 
sundry occasions, he will get caught at last, has been expressed 
in the following : — 

W ft* ft* I 
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Translation. 

103. (Though) the thief (may escape detection on) ten days, 
yet he will get caught) by the honest householder on one 
day. 

(?) The idea that the adoption of a crooked policy is expe- 
dient and advantageous on certain occasions, has been exem- 
plified by the following saying : — 

ft ;rr I 

Translation. 

104. A straight finger cannot extract ghi or clarified butter 
(from the pot wherein it is contained). 

This is exactly paralleled by the Hindi proverb tfft 

1 (Can you take out ghi with a straight finger ? ) 

(*') When one hopes to get much from another person, but 
is given too little by the latter, the following saying is quot- 
ed : — 

\°v. si*w ftrsrr, 

sta sijfc aw i 

Translation. 

105. Just as Mr. Ghosh’s hunger (is excessive), 

So (proportionately smaller) is Mr. Bose’s dole of food (to 
the former). 

(V) A disgraced person is likened to : — 
ffPR 3.RT RtTT? I 

Translation. 

106. A sepoy or native soldier whose nose has been cut. 

The practice of cutting off the noses of opponents in battle 
and of defeated soldiers by way of disgracing them has prevailed 
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in India from ancient times even to comparatively later times, 
as will appear from the following : — 

“ By the kindness of Mr. Williams, Resident, and Mr. J. 
Rennie, Assistant Resident, in Maisur, I have obtained the fol- 
lowing information from the Archaeological Officer of that State. 
In Kanarese works of the seventceth century, there are frequent 

references to cutting off the nose of an opponent in battle 

.... There is a tradition that when Randulha Khan, a BIjapur 
general, was repulsed from before Srirangapatam, all his men 
-had their noses cut off. I have since found the practice des- 
cribed in a Fort St. George Resolution of January, 1679, even 
to the cutting instrument, Manucci’s ‘half-moon of iron’ (Whee- 
ler, 4 Madras ’, i., p. 104). The upper lip was removed along 
with the noso.” {Vide Mr. W. Irvine’s edition (1908) of Nicco- 
lao Manucci’s Storia Do Mogor , Vol. IV., p. 460. Also see 
page 99). 

(m') The incongruity in the environment of a superior 
person or object, when placed in the midst of bail surround- 
ings, is expressed in the following saying : — 

\o i?,. I 

Translation. 

106a. A lotus on (a heap of) cow-dung. 

{n') The happening of anything which is absurd b v its very 
nature, has been illustrated by the saying : — 

^TjTT^C W> *15*1 I 
Translation. 

106b. (As absurd as the fact of ) a beggar’s (being born 
under the influence of ) the zodiacal sign Cancer. 

The zodiacal sign Cancer ( ) and the eighth lunar 

mansion or astcrism Pushya ( v&w ) arc stated in Hindu 
astrology to exercise beneficent influences upon the life and 
destiny of a man. Ramachandra, the semi-mythical King of 
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Ayodhya, is believed to have been born under the benignant 
influences of the aforementioned zodiacal sign and lunar aster- 
ism, as will appear from the following : — 

“ The morning dawned with cloudless ray 
On Pushya’s high* auspicious day, 

And Cancer with benignant power 
Looked down on Rama’s natal hour.” 

\«Ot. qwwKt sjptvs I 
Translation. 

106 o. (As impossible as the falling of ) the last day of the 
month in the middle of the month. 

This saying is quoted when the doing of a certain act is made 
conditional on the supposed happening of an impossible event 
like that mentioned therein. It is equivalent to the English 
expression “ On the Greek Calends ” which means “ In an 
indefinite period of time.” Just as a debtor, who has no in- 
tention of repaying his debt, says to his creditor: “ I shall 
pay you on the Greek Culonds.” 

The same idea is also expressed in the following Hindi 
saying 

jtct wr* sfct, * im srftt i 

Translation . 

There will never be (used) nine maunds of collyrium, nor 
will Rad ha (ever) dance. 

VIII.— MISCELLANEA. 

(a) The ideas that the leadership of incompetent persons — of 
‘a blind guide to the blind,” and that of too many persons 
are bad, have been expressed in the following. The latter idea 
is also expressed in the English proverb : “ Too many cooks 

spoil the broth” : — 

\o*, sfr saw fa ^rr ^ *5 srro$ t 
mn fa i 
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Translation. 

107. A household, of which the managing member is a 
woman or a child, or which is managed by too many persons, 
lasts only for a few days. 

(6) Different people have different views about the same 
thing. This is expressed in the undernoted saying : — 
w. m (£<*0 JW WT I 

Translation . 

108. What sort of a deity is Krishna ? He appears to a 
person in the same light as that in which the latter may look 
upon him. 

(c) 109. If a person accelerates the occurrence of some 

untoward event by his own indiscreet act, the expression 
(\° i) or “ Ripening a jack-fruit by strik- 

ing it with fists ” is applied to him. The jack-fruit has a very 
thick and tough rind and takes a long time to ripen. It can be 
artificially ripened by striking it with fists, and, in this condi- 
tion, becomes utterly worthless. 

(d) The ideas embodied in the English sayings “ No man is 
a hero to his valet ” or “A prophet is not honoured in his own 
country ” have been expressed by the following : — 

HR 5TT fM* HTfvT I 
Translation. 

110. One, who is not respected by his fellow-villagers, con- 
siders one’s own self to be the Mondal (or Head-man) of the 
village. 

Compare the above with the Hindi saying fipp fag 

(The Mian praises himself with his own mouth, i.e. } is perfect in 
his own estimation). 

(e) The peculiar characteristics of the deaf-mute and the 
poor have been described in the following : — 
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Translation. 

111. The deaf-mute have no enemy. 

The poor have no desires. 

(/) Some attributes of strong-minded and weak-minded men 
have been described in the following saying : — 

W- *3* ;ttot to i 

Translation. 

112. One is servile to a strong-minded or powerful man, but 
tyrannical (lit., a Pluto or the god of death) to a weak or poor 
party. 

(< 7 ) The idea embodied in the following lines of Shakes* 
peare : — 

“ What’s in a name l . that which we call a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet”. — 
has an equivalent in the following saying : — 

U b 5* to ms 1 

Translation . 

113. If a man has got elephantiasis in one of his legs, his 
ailment is still elephantiasis if he has got it in both of his legs. 

C h ) The following saying embodies a useful hygienic instruc- 
tion : — 

(fan* I 
m msr n 

Translation. 

114. (Chewing) betel and (smoking) tobacco remove bilious- 
ness, if these habits are adhered to all the year round. 

(*) The areca-nut also figures in the following saying which is 
apparently an invocation to rain or a rain-charm ; — 

W'A. TH, 
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(P. No. 72). Somebody’s, 

WJTC (P. No. 44). An ironsmith. 

(P. No. 34.) A register or account-book. 

(P. No. 109), ( Gerund ). By striking with the 

closed fist. 

R® (P. No. 1). The deity Krishna. 

5^1 (P. No. 43). Indolent ; idle. 

frTI (P. No. 21). A dog. 

$2 (P. No* 108). The deity Krishna. 

$81*1 (P. No. 11). To the deity Krishna. 

(P. No. 72). Some one. 

(P. No, 4). Reputation. 

(P. No. 04). A blow with a sword or any other 
kind of cutting instrument, 

(P. No. 0). A pickaxe ; a shovel. 

(P. No 101). Cutch or catechu. 

(P. No. 98). (Gerund). By labouring. 

(P. No. 30). The Indian Palm-civet* (Paradoxurus 
niqrr). 

(P. No. 7). Gnashing. 

(P. No. 33). Empty. 

(P. No. 23). An olla jiodrida made of rice, pulse, &c, 
^ (P. No. 8). A toy earthen pot. 

*p>r (P. No. 45). A paternal uncle. 

^ (P. No. 11). | Parched paddy. 

*171 (P. No. 106 a). Cow’s dung. 

nWR (P. No. 66). A worthless man 
(P. No. 28). A cow. 

(P. No. 19). A napkin. 

*77 (P. No. 110). In the village. 

flRSR (P. No. 39). A rhinoceros. 
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(P. No. 67). A river. 

3$ (P. No. 13). A blow. 

2<TT (P. No. 78). A blow. 

(P. No. 3). Pride. 

(P. Nos. 46 and 115). An areca-nut. 

JC (P. No. 87). Molasses. 

^ (P. No. 113). Elephantiasis. 

(P. Nos. 33, 34 and 57). A cattle-pen ; a cow-shed. 
(P. No. 62). A milk-maid. 

(P. No. 71). The deity Krishna. 

^3 (P. No. 42). A kind of tuberous-rooted plant 

closely allied to the edible arum 
(P. No. 69). (Gerund). Licking. 

^1% (P. No. 37). The Sraddha or the ceremony for offer- 

ing oblations to the manes of a de- 
ceased person and his ancestors. 
(P. Nos. 23 and 71). Rice. 

^1^3 (P. No. 60). A kick given by a beast. 

^RT^RiT (P. No. 20). A flittermouse. 

(P. Nos. 54 and 55). A sieve. 

(P. No. 68a). (Adjective). Well-known. 

„ (P. No. 72). (Noun). A coarse kind of grain 

botanically known as Panicum miliaceum. 
fafa (P. Nos. 56 and 56a). To know. 
favT (P. No. 35). The house-kite. 

(P. No. 40), The chitala [ Notop terus chitala (Ham. 

Buch.)] — a kind of fish which in- 
habits the fresh waters of Lower 
Bengal, Assam, Orissa, Sind, Burma, 
Siam and the Malay Archipelago. 
It attains a length of, at least, 4 fefct 
and is greatly esteemed as food.. 
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(P. No. 10). A kiss. 

*gT (P. No. 77). The quicklime taken with the betel-leaf. 
(P. No. 78). Tho pole of bamboo with which boats 
are propelled. 

tTPffaTST (P. No. 74). A son. 

(P. No. 75). A she-goat. 

.U15T (P. No, 21). The skin, 

fijzr (P. No. 78). A sprinkling, 
faft (P. Nos. 54 and 55). A hole. 
sHfl (P. No. 53). A girl. 

(P. No. 61). Refusal of pecuniary assistance. 

(P. Nos. 69 and 70). A son-in-law. 

(P. No. 47). A glowworm ; a firefly. 

^ (P. No. 4). A storm. 

(P. No. 115). (Adverb). In torrents. 

(P. No. 54). A colander. 

Pk (P. Nos. 27, 73 and 91). A daughter. 

^ (P. No. 64). A bush. 

5^ (P. No. 96). The attraction of the •Siva-piijjl 

festival held in the month of 
Chaitra (March -April). 

5* (P. No. 76). A swindler. 

51? (P. No. 24). A place or house. 

51? 5T? (P. No. 50). Live apart (in separate houses). 

(P. No. 82). Is or has been settled. 

(P. No. 79). (Gerund). Driving out; ill-treating. 
(P. Nos. 31 and 77). Fear. 

(P. No. 14). Is afraid of. 

(P. Nos. 23 and 71). Pulses. 

(P. No. 83J. Sinks. 

*151 (P. No. '63). A corn-bin made of bamboo; 
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cTH (P. No. 25). Hot. 

(P. No. 61). (Adverb). Promptly ; forthwith. 

(P. No. 15). A brother’s or sister’s father-in-law. 
dTp (P. No. 114). Tobacco. 

fcRTT (P. No. 101). Bitter, 

dg (P.No. 41). (Adj.). Satisfied. 

ftr^T (P. Nos. 61 and 101). (Preposition). Than. 

^ (P. No. 80). Clever ; excessive. 

55, 5 (P. No. 62 and 77). Curdled milk. 

(P. Nos. 7 and 26). Teeth. 

T^T (P. No. 56a). A side ; a direction. 

(P. No. 43). (Adj.). Exceeding by one and a half. 
% (P. No. 62). Curdled milk. 

(P. No. 63). A trap made of bamboo for catch- 
ing fish. 

(P. No. 35). (Verb). To run. 

(P. No. 85). (Noun). The destination of one’s 
run or walk. 

(P. Nos. 9 and 24). A maid-servant. 

(P. No. 57). Smoke. 

JRH (P. No. 112). A weak or poor party. 

(P. No. 97). One who has got a boat ; a boat- 
man. 

5TTV1 (P. Nos. 81, 83 and 97). A boat. 

5TI% (P. No. 67). Ripples. 

•TPlHp (P- No. 82). (Adj.). Non es t ; non-existent. 

*iteT (T. No. 40). A kind of condiment with which fish 
is cooked. 

(P. No. 5). Reputation. 

(P. No. 110). Himself 

(P. No. 97). One who has not got any boat. 
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(P. No. 41). 

Dew. 


PTOT 

(P. No. 46). 

(Gerund). By taking, 


fast 

(P. No. 36). 

Flew off with. 


2* 

(P. No. 51). 

Salt. 



(P. No. 38). 

A destitute person. 


qftti 

(P. No. 56a). 

The west. 


•rot? 

(P. No. 9). 

Eatables offered to deities. 


qjlfatt 

(P. No. 56). 

The west. 


mvr 

(P. No. 83). 

Foot. 


q'wnft 

(P. No. 23). 

(Verb). Cook. 


TTST 

(P. No. 65). 

(Adj .). Shown at a later stage. 


Tiff?) (P. Nos. 35 and 47). (Preposition). After, 



91# (P. Nos. 54 and 55). In the bottom. 



(P. No. 82). 

A bride. 


Tl^dT, < *T'*IT (P. Nos. 25 and 51). Stale cooked rioe steeped 



in water. 


9R 

(P. No. 113). 

Leg. 


<n?n 

(P. No. 48). 

High position. 



(P. No. 83). 

(Verb). To slip. 


fotlfar 

(P. No. 52). 

An image ; an idol. 


3^r 

(P. No. 43). 

(Gerund). By burning (i. e., 

by 



offending) . 


3? 

(P. No. 56). 

The east. 


IdT 

(P. No. 68a) 

The sacred thread worn by 

the 



Brahmans. 


9l5T[ 

(P. Nos. 10 and 22). A son. 


9R>?I|H 

(P. No. 44). 

An order. 


9;r> 

(P. No. 70). 

Is racked ; aches with pain. 


fan 

(P. No. 84). 

(Verb). To walk. 


JfRI 

(P. No. 51). 

Is eaten up. 


9qR 

(P. No 16). 

Inequality between tho two arm? 



of a balance. 
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(P. No. 112). Is servile to. 

*T<T (P. No. 58). (Verb). To soil or stain. 

HTVt (P. No. 59). Price. 

*TT?F (P. No. 16). Remove. 

(P. No. 95). A homestead or house. 

U^nfT, (P. Nos. 10 and 33). Died ; is dead, 

ftsr (P. Nos. 60 and 87). Sweet. 

(P No. 68). A buffalo. 

*IT*T5 (P. No. 85). A masjid or mosque. 

(P. No. 5). A male person. 

WT (P. No. 7). Made of clay. 

(P. No. 86). Born of the maternal aunt. 

(P. No. 91). Prays for. 

JffST (P. No. 42). A large variety of the edible arum 

( Colocasia antiquorum ). 

JlptflWTdf (P. No. 110). Is respected. 

(P. No. 28). Born of the maternal uncle, 
g# (P. No. 17). In the direction of. 

*1^ (P. Nos. 12, 15 and 33). After death ; is dead. 

(P. No. 18). Moustache. 

(P. No. 25). (Adv.), At all. 

*fTf5T (P. No. 110). Ahead-man. 

(P. No. 66). Urinates. 

J1T5T (P. No. 85). A Musalman priest. 

(P. No. 40). Remains. 

(P. No. 46). The cracking of jokes. 

(P. No. 88). A jeweller ; a gem. 

(P. No. 106 b). A zodiacal sign. 

(P. No. 18). Are wearing. 

(P. No. 1). To protect. 

(P. No. 25 and 90). (Verb). Cooks 
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(P. Nos. 49 and 68£). (Verb). To be required. 


(P. No. 13). 

A kick. 

OTT 

(P. No. 115), (Verb). Come down ; descend. 

sjT2?r 

(P. No. 39). 

Shall rob. 


(P. No. 36). 

Hairs. 


(P. No. 61). 

A miser. 


(P. No. 91). 

A boon. 


(P. No. 91). 

A ceremony for securing blessings 
in after-life. 

5fWT 

(P. No. 14). 

A wasp. 

sriffr 

(P. No. 33). 

A bull-calf. 


(P. No. 89). 

A snake-charmer. 

*nfrr 

(P. No. 32). 

A Brahman. 

srcr 

(P. No. 21). 

(Adj ). Of a tiger. 

STStft 

(P. No. 76). 

To search or single out. 

toc* 

SffOT 

(P. No. 36). 
(P. No. 31). 

Picking. 

Pounded spices for cooking. 

TCTO 

(P. No. 38). 

A swindler, 

*T*ft 

(P. No. 9). 

A distributer. 

sjt2 

(P. No, 31). 

Pounds. 


(P. No. 42). 

Increases ; grows. 

sni^r 

(P. No. 47), 

A candle. 


(P. No. 90). 

To do or tie up. 

5JTfR 

(P. Nos. 37 

and 6 Sa). A Brahman. 

3Rr 

(P. No. 94). 

The operation of husking paddy 
by means of the pedal. . 

srt spr 

(P. No. 94). 

Has to husk paddy. 

srai 

(P. No. 98). 

An abode. 

fa/% 

(P. No. 92). 

A seed. 


(P. No. 2D), 

A son's or daughter’s father-in-law. 


(P. No. 28). 

Gave birth to. 
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i«8 

fcsn? 

t^TR 

4T2T 

4* 

urethra 

AI5WW 

HR?! 

Runs * 1 

*RI 

tfPlT 

ftKYFK 

wg& 

ant 

W 


(P. No. 93) A cat. 

(P. No. 53). A boil. 

(P- No. 04). (Gerund). By taking into consider- 
ation, 

(p No. 05). Dissatisfaction. 

(P. No. 42). A son. 

(P. No. 1 11). A deaf-mute 

(P. No, 40). The stalk of a betel- loaf. 

(P. Nos. 9, 24, 50 and 73). A wife ; a daughter- 

in-law. 

(P. No. 112). A strong-minded or powerful man. 

(P. Nos. 31 and 99). The spiral ammonite stone 
found in the bed of the river Gandak, which 
Is worshipped as Vishnu or Narayana in Hindu 
k households. 

(P. Nos. 48 and 102). Wife’s brother or he*cousin. 
(P. No. 100). A jackal. 

(P, No. 95). Uninhabited. 

(P. No, 99). The act of lying down. 

(P. No. 62). A female friend. 

(P, No, 101). A co-wife. 

(P. No. 102). Relationship. 

(P. No. 106o). The last day of a Hindu month, 

(P. Nos. 24- and 102). (Preposition). With. 

(P. No. 103). An honest man ; an honest house- 
holder. 

(P. No. 69), Pressed to do a thing. 

(p- No. 79). Coaxed to come. 

(P. Nos. 7 and 36. (Adj.). In vain; useless*. 
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(P. Nos. 104 and 105). (Adjective). Straight, 
(Noun). Dolo of food. 

ftPTfiC (P. No. 106). A native soldier ; a sepoy. 

§5 (P. No 55). A needle. 

fpCT (P, No. 83). An honest man. 

(P. No. 98}. A wine-seller. 

(P. No. 27). Object of love ; beloved one. 

(P. No. 2). (Verb). Repays (a debt). 
t?fS[5TT WT (P. No. 98). An agriculturist. 

(P. No. 30). The hagrri — a kind of small thorny 
fruit-bearing tree. 

IT2 (P. No 84). To walk. 

(P. No. 9). One who walks. 

(P- No. 2G). A person having no means of liveli- 
hood. 

ffa (P. No. 89). A sneeze. 

5WI (P. No. 100). The jackals howl. 

!\W { P. No. 105). Hunger. 

W (P. No. 28.) A Held. 

THE PURIFICATORY CEREMONIES OF 
THE PARSEES— THE PADIYAJ3, 

THE NAN 

&y vShams-ul-ULma Dr. Jivanji Jamsiiedji Modi, B.A*, 
Ph. D., C.I.E. 

{Head on 26lh September 1917.) 

I will preface this paper with what I said at the commence 
mont of my Paper oil “ Birth Customs and Cnremonier, of thft 
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Parsees,’* refcd before the Sooiety on the 27th November 1912, 
and published in the Journal of the Society Vol. IX pp. 1568- 
78. I then said : “At the instance of Rev. Dr. Hastings, tho 
learned editor of the ‘Dictionary of Religion and Ethics,’ 1 had 
the pleasure of studying, as a whole, the subject of all Par see 
ceremonies, rites and customs, and of preparing an exhaustive 
es 3 ay on the subject. But, as the nature of Dr. Hastings’ 
work required only some portions, here and there, as stray 
articles — and those even often compressed — under different 
alphabetical heads, I propose placing before the Society, the 
humble result of my study, in the forms of papers 

** I have tried to give a description of the different cere- 
monies, rites and customs, giving, where possible and available, 
references to the religious or semi-religious Zoroastrian books. 
At times, I have attempted to explain the signification and 
symbolism without attempting any justification. All the 
Parsee ceremonies, rites and customs may bo divided under the 
following heads : — 

I. — Socio — Religious ceremonies, rites and customs. 

II. — Purificatory „ „ ,, 

III. — Initiation „ „ „ 

IV. — Consecration ,, „ ,, 

V. — Liturgical „ >, „ 

“ The Ceremonies .and customs, that fall under the first head 
may be sub-divided, according to the three principal events of 
a man’s life, — birth, marriage and death — under the following 
heads : — 

“A. — Birth ceremonies and customs. 

B. — Marriage „ „ „ 

C. — Funeral „ „ ” 

After this short preface attached to that paper, I submitted 
the above paper on Birth customs. Next in the above order of 
division, come the “ Marriage ceremonies, ritos and customs” 
and the “ Funeral ceremonies, ritos and customs.” A paper on 
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the former subject was read in two parts, on 22nd February 
1899 and 26th July 1899, and published in the Journal 
of the Society (Vol. V pp. 242 — 82). That on the latter was 
read on 30th September 1891 and published in the Journal 
Vol. II pp. 405 — 40. 

These three papers together finish the class of ceremonies f 
rites and customs falling under my first division viz. “ Socio- 
Religious Ceremonies and Customs.” To-day, I take up the 
second division, viz ., that of “ Purificatory Ceremonies, Rites 
and Customs.’ * 

Rev. W. F. Blunt 1 in his article on the words “Clean and 
Unclean,” thus introduces the subject of 
Purification : “The words ‘clean’, ‘unclean’, 
‘purity’, ‘ purification ’ have acquired in the process of religious 
development a spiritual annotation which observes their original 
meaning. Their primitive significance is wholly ceremonial; 
the conceptions they represent date back to a very early stage 
of religious practice, so early indeed tlrat it may be called 
pre-religious, in as far as any useful delination can bo establish- 
ed between the epoch in which spell and magic predominated, 
and that at which germs of a rudimentary religious conscious- 
ness can be detected. In a conspectus of primitive custom, 
one of the most widespread phenomena is the existence 
of ‘taboo.’ Anthropology has yet to say the last word 
about it, and its general characteristics can be differently 
summarised.” 

These introductory words of Rev. Blunt on the subject of 
“ purification ” suggest the question whether in the matter 
of the progress of the world, there was at first, the revelation 
of truth and then degeneration, or whether there was at first 
a low state of ideas and then with tho advance of time, there 
w r as progress and elevation . That is a very large question and 


Rev. Hastings’ Dictionary of tho Bible, p. 144. 
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in its consideration, one must remember, that the world has 
progressed in what may be called cycles of time. 

From a broad consideration of the question on this special 
Subject of ‘ purification we may say that the ancient Iranians 
had, from remote antiquity the idea of mental or spiritual 
purity connected with that of physical purity. The number 
oi-different intricate purificatory ceremonies referred to in the 
Vendidad may be the result of a later development, existing 
side by side with the first idea of mental purity. Goethe in 
his “ Notes and Discussions ” (Notcn und abhandlungen) con- 
nected with his Parsi-nameh or Buch des Parson, seems to 
take that view;. 1 

As said by Dr. Rapp 2 the Iranians had a cultivated sense 
for purity and decency ; whatever has in the slightest degree 
anything impure, nauseous in itself, instils into them an 
unconquerable horror. This has a connection in part with 
the fact, that the impure is mostly even unhealthy and 
harmful, but in several cases the cause of the impurity does not 
allow of being traced back to that fact. The Iranians had in 
a certain measure a distinct sixth sense for the pure. All of 
that sort has, according to their view, their origin in darkness, 
in obscurity ; in such substances, according to their conceptions, 
the evil spirits dwell, and when they let such sorts to approach 
near to them, they thereby offer to the evil spirits admission 
into, and dominion over, themselves.” This view explains the 
origin of some purificatory rites and ceremonies, which cannot 
easily, from, their surface, be connected with physical purity, 
sanitation or health. 

1 Vide my Paper oil “ Goethe's Parsi-nameh or Buch des Parson ” 
Journal B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XXIV No. 1, (pp. 67-95) p. 93. Vide my 
Asiatic Papers Part II (pp. 119 — 48), 

2 Die Religion und sitte dor Porser und Ubrigon Iranier nach den 
griechischen und rdmischen Quollen ” (Religion and Customs of the 
Persians and other Iranians, according to the Greek and Roman authors). 
German Oriental Society’s Journal Vol. XVII (Loipzic 1863) pp. 52-66. 
Translated from tho Gorman of Dr. Rapp by Mr. K. It. Gama in his 
‘‘ Zoroaatrian Mode of disposing of the Dead,” p. 19. 
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Among the ancient Iranians, a good deal of importance was 
attached, to what we may term, the Purifi- 

portanc © 1 is^attach" cation of the body. The reason was, that it 
od to Pi 
Ceremonies. 


od to Purificatory was believed — and it ia a very reasonable 


belief — that the physical purity, or the purity 
of the body, is a step towards the purity of the mind, the purity 
of the soul. Purity is as essential for the good of the body as 
for the good of the soul. “ Yaozddo mashyai aipi Zdnthem 
vahishtd ” l t.e., ** Purity is best from the (very beginning of 
one’s) birth ” is one of the most excellent sayings of the Avesta, 


Relation of Reli- 
gion to body and 
soul. 


Religion has a good deal, a great deal to do with the soul — • 
with the soul of man, with the soul of the 
universe. And as soul has a close relation 
with the body, no religion, no religious sys- 
tem ignores the health of the body. Physical health comes as 
mueh into the domain of religion as spiritual health. It is for 
this reason, as well as for other reasons, that among all ancient 
nations, it was the priests who were Doctors of Medicine as well 
as Doctors of Divinity. It was so in ancient Egypt, in ancient 
Greece, in ^tncient India, and it was so in ancient Iran . 2 
As Thomson says : — 

“ Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.” 

The purity of body is an emblem of the purity of mind. As 
a writer says: “ So great is the effect of cleanliness upon man 
that it extends over to his moral character,” 

According to the Parsee" books, upon the harmony of the 

Health of Mincl bodily elements depends the health of mind. 


dependent on 
Health of Body. 


Diseases, which are introduced by Ahriman 
or the EvikSpirit, disturb the harmony. So, 
as itAs the bounden duty of a Zoroastrian to oppose Ahriman, it 


1 Yii^na (Gotha) XLV1II,*5 ; Vendidad, V, 21.' 

? FWe mv paper on ‘‘Education among the Ancio.it Iranians,” p. 3. 
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is also his bounden duty to oppose that which introduces disease 
in the body, and to seek that which keeps up health. That is 
the original object at the bottom of all Zoroastrian Purificatory 
Ceremonies. Purification was intended to keep the body strong 
and healthy, so that the strength of the body may act upon the 
mind and make it strong, healthy and pure. It is with this view 
that the Dinkard says : “ The removal of the sin pertaining to 
the soul and rendering it precious depends upon the strongth of 
the body ; (for) it is owing to the existence of the body that thcro 
is cleansing of the sin of the soul .” 1 ‘ Mens sana in corpore 
sano ’ is an oft-quoted maxim ; but, as Dr. Casartclli says, “ It 
has always been One of the most favourite maxims of Maz- 
dcism .” 2 3 Again as Prof. Darmesteter says, 41 The axiom that 
4 cleanliness is next to godliness ’ shall be altogether a Zoroas- 
trian axiom with this difference that in the Zoroastrian religion 
4 cleanliness is a form itself of godliness.’ ”•* Such being the 
case, it is no wonder that in the A vesta, and among the 
followers of the Zoroastrian religion, a good deal of import- 
ance was attached to Health laws and to the purification 
of the body as a step towards the preservation of health. 
And as religion powerfully impresses upon the mind of the 
masses the necessity of preserving laws of health and purifi- 
cation, their observation has taken the form of religious 
ceremonies. An enormous multiplication of these has led 
and leads, at times, to the frustration of the original good 
object. A good deal has become mechanical. 

A ceremonial Padydb or ablution is seen practised in almost all 

A sort of Pdiy&b ages and by almost all nations. It was 
conynon'^irT^ali deemed essential, both from the health point 
nations. of view and from a symbolic point of view. 

Moses enjoined such ablutions. The ancient Greeks and Romans 

1 Dastur Peshotan’s Dinkard, Vol. IV. p. 228. 

^ 4 La Philosophie Religieuso du Mazduisme sous los Sassanidea ’ * 
par L. C. Casartelli, p. 128. 

3 Le Zend Avesta, II. Introduction, p. X. 
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had them. The modern Mahomedans and Hindus 1 have them. 
The Christians have them symbolically in their baptismal rites. 
The sacred water placed at the doors of Christian churches, in 
which people dip their hands before entering, is a kind of 
“ Aqua Lustralis ” or the water of purification of the anciont 
Romans. 


Purification is held essential among the Zoroastrians from 


Two objects of 
the purification 

ceremonies. 


two points of view : 1. Physically, from 
a Health point of view and $. 
Symbolically, from a Moral point of viow. 


Firstly, from the point of view of Health. Men come into 
contact with impurities hovering in the air, water and on 
the earth. When they know that they have so come into con- 
tact, they must purify themselves, and that, not only for their 
own good, but for the good of others among whom they are 
likely to spread the contagion. Not only should they purify 
themselves, but also purify their household things or utensils 
that may have come into contact with impurities. Again, there 
are times and cases, when they know, that they have not come 
into actual visible contact, but- there are chances that they may 
have come into contact with some impurities. So, it is better 
that they wash or clean or purify thcmsolves 


Secondly, as mind receives some sympathetic aid from the 
purity of the body, and as the effect of cleanliness extends to 
one’s nvoral character, purification of the body seems to be an 
emblem of the purity of mind. 


^ ... „ There are four kinds of purificatory 

Four kinds of 

Purification Cere- ceremonies among the Parsecs. They are 
monies. the following : — I. Padyab. II. Nan. 

III. Bareshnum and IV. Riman. The first is very simple 
and is the work of a minute or two. It is performed by all 
without the help of a priest. The second takes a long 

* Vide the Manu Smriti and Nirnaya Sindhu. Vide Mr. Krishnalal 
Mohunlal Jhaveri’s Papor on The Cult of the Bath” (Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. IX. pp. 217 — 24.) 

U 
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time. It takes from about twenty to thirty minutes and 
one requires the services of a priest in it. The third is a 
longer affair. It is accompanied by a kind of Retreat, and lasts 
for ten days, and one has to go through three ceremonial baths. 
It requires the services of two priests. The fourth requires the 
services of two persons, one of whom must be a priest. The 
other may be a priest or a layman. It lasts for about half an 
hour. Nowadays, it is strictly confined to those who have come 
into contact with dead bodies. We will first describe the 
Padyab. 

I. The Padyab, the first and simplest form of purification. 

The Padyab is the simplest form of purification or ablution 

What is tho which a Parsec has to go through several 
Padyab ? times during the day. The word Padyab is 

the modern Persian form of A vesta paiti-ap whose Pah lav i 
rendering is padyav. It means “ throwing water (ab) over (paiti) 
the exposed parts of the body.” The following is the process 
of the Padyab. There are three parts of the process, which all 
together are known as padyab- kusti. The central or the second 
part is the Padyab proper, which is preceded and followed by a 
prayer, (a) The first part of tftc process or the ceremony is to 
recite a short formula of a small prayer. The person perform- 
ing the Padyab says at first Khshnaothra A hurahe Mazddo , i. e., 
“ I do this for the pleasure of Ahura Mazda .” 1 Then he recites 
the short formula of Ashem Vohu .' 2 3 ( b ) Having recited it. he 
washes his face and the exposed portions of his body, such as 
the face, hands and feet. This is the Pad3 r ab proper. He then 
wipes off his face and the other parts of the body, (c) Then he 
finishes the process by performing his kusti* i. e., he unties and 
re- ties the kusti with the recital of its formula. 

1 This short invocatory formula is recited by a Parsec often at tho 
commencement of all his sots of prayers. It signifies that he undertakes 
to do all his actions for the pleasure of God, i. c., so as to ploaso llim, 
and for His Honour and Glory. 

• It is a short, prayer formula in praise of purity and piety. 

3 Kusti is the sacred thread put after th»» initiation of the Naojote 
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The following are the occasions on which a Parsoe has to 


Occasions 

performing 

P&dy&b. 


perform the Padyab : — ( 1 ) Early in the morn- 
tho ing after rising from his bed. ( 2 ) On answer- 
ing calls of nature. ( 3 ) Before taking his 


meals. ( 4 ) Before saying his prayers. 


The first thing that a Parsce has to do on rising from his bed 
is to recite the short formula of Ashem 

morninJpadyab rly Vohu ' This recital is held to be ver y 
moritorious as it reminds him ss to how to 

move during the whole of the day in the path of purity and 
piety. The Hadokht Nask says : 

Question. — “ What is the one recital of tho Ashem which is 
worth a thousand of the other recitals of tho Ashem in greatness 
and goodness and 0x00110000' ’ ? 

Reply . — “ Ahura Mazda answered him : That, indeed, Oh 
pious Zarathushtra ! which a man recites, standing up from sleep 

praising good thoughts, good words and good 

deeds, renouncing evil thoughts, evil words and evil deeds." 1 

Then he has to apply gaomez or cow’s urine to the exposed por- 
tions of his body reciting its nirany or short formula . 2 Then 
he perfoms the Padyab. Until he does all this, he is not to eat 
or drink anything. In the case of a wet dream, &c., the Padyab 
must take the form of a bath and he is not to eat or drink 
anything before he bathes. 


Another occasion on which the Padyab purification is neccs- 
f sarv is the time after answering the calls of 

2. Padyab alter J ° 

answering calls of nature. This is indispensably necessary 

nature ‘ from the point of view of cleanlinoss. It is an 

occasion when there is every likelihood of some germs of impur- 
ity sticking to the uncovered portions of the body. So, one 


1 The Book of Arda Viraf, &c., by Haug. p. 308. 

2 Vide for this nir*mg , Spiegel translated by Hl*« ek. Khordu'i A vesta 
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must wash the exposed parts of the body before coming into 
contact with others. He cannot eat or drink without doing 
so. Jf a Parsee is in a place where he cannot obtain 
water, for example, while journeying, he may perform the 
Padyab with pure sand or dust, 1 which is believed to have a 
cleaning effoct next to water. What he has to do is to take a 
little of pure dry sand or dust and rub it over tho exposed portions 
of his body, such as the hands and face. 


3. The third set of occasions during the day when one must 


PAdyub before 
meals. 


perform the Padyab is that before taking 
meals. To wash one’s face and hands before 


meals is acknowledged by many as a mode 
of cleanliness. 2 3 * * The priests, especially the officiating priests, 
who perform tho religious ceremonies in the temples, and even 
laymen, on special solemn feasts, in addition to the Padyab 
wash their right hands again before touching their food. At 
times, a servant, with a pot of water in one hand and a basin 
in the other, passes before all, pouring water over their hands. 8 

4. -Wo said above, that there were two points of view from 
which purification was enjoined anions the 
Prayer** b Pars °cs- The first point of view was that of 

Health and Cleanliness, and the second that 
of physical purity or cleanliness reflecting upon the mind as an 
emblem of mental purity. On the above three occasions, and 


1 The Mahomedans also use sand for their Wuzu when water is not 

available. This is what is called “ t ay am mum ) i. e , performing 

tho Wuzu with sand instead of water, when the latter cannot be got " 
(Steingass* Dictionary, p. 344). In Marwar and Itajputana, where, water 
is very scarce, they revert to what is called “ the fiction of a bath ” by 
dropping a stone in a well, saying «Uiti Mil Mtili M?l “ your bath is 
tantamount to mine” (Jahveri, Jour Anthr. Soe. IX p. 221). 

2 Dr. Turner, the Health Officer of Bombay, in a communique dated 
12th June 1012 to prevent tho spread of cholera, advise* the washing 
of hands with disinfectants bofore taking meals. 

3 This custom of washing the hands before eating was common 

among the ancient Jews and is common even now among soveral tribes of 

the Mahomcdans. The Hindus have generally a piv diuner bath. 
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especially on the first two occasions, the Pd dydb. was performed 
from the first point of view, viz.. Health or Cleanliness. On 
this last occasion, i. e., on the occasion of prayers, it is 
generally performed with the second point of view, viz., that 
physical purity is a reflex or an emblem of mental purity, 
though tho first point of view is not altogether absent. A man 
when he says his prayers, has the idea of the purity of mind 
before him. Prayer is a process to purify his mind. So, 
physical purification at the commencement reminds him of that 
mental purification. 1 


II. The Nan : the second form of purification. 

Nan is a higher form of purification. The Padyab is a daily 
form of purification The Nan is gone 
The Nfin : Menn- through on certain occasions and therein 

ing of the word. c 

the help of a priest is necessary. The word 
ruin is a contraction of a word sndn which, though we do not 
find it in that form in the A vesta, is found in the Sanskrit as 
{sndn). Sndn means “ ablution, bathing.” The word 
comes from tho A vesta root snd, Sans. *?rr (sna), Latin Nare, 
Fr. Nager, meaning * to bathe.’ So, while the Padyab is a 
purification of only the exposed portions of the body, the nan , 
-being a bath, is the purification of the whole body. The process 
of this second and higher form of purification consists of several 
parts. They are the following : ( 1 ) The ordinary Padyab-kusti. 

(2) The symbolic eating of the pomegranate leaves and drinking 
of the consecrated gaoimz or cow’s urine. For the sake of 
convenience we will call this process “ symbolic communion.” 

(3) The recital of the Patet or Prayer of Repentance. (4) The 


1 Weses this custom of purifying the body, at least as a symbol, among 
many nations. A Mahomedan performs his uuzu , ( ) i.e ., ablutions 

before saying his nimdz or prayers. A Hindu has his sndn or bath 
before his puja. A Christian’s application of the sacred water on entering 
his church is a relic of the same custom. 
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final bath. Thus the Nan or JSnan, i. e., the bath proper, is 
preceded by three preliminary processes. We will speak of 
them in their order. 

At first, the person who has to go through the Nan ceremony, 
performs the “ PjLdyab-kusti .” 1 The priest, who officiates or 
makes the person pass through the ceremony, himself also 
performs the Padyab-ktrsti. After the performance of this, the 
candidate for the ceremony is made to sit on a stool generally made 
of stone. Wood is generally avoided in these higher forms of 
purification, because, being more porous, it is supposed to be likely 
to contain some germs of impurity. The priest who officiates 
at this ceremony must be a Bareshnumwala priest, i.e., a priest 
holding the Bareshnum , 2 and must be “ with the Khub .” 3 He 
takes with him, in a metallic tray or vessel, the following 

The slut or the consecrated things known as dial (lit., 
requisite things for instruments or means) to the house of the 
person undergoing the Nan ceremony or to 
the place of the ceremony in the Fire-Temple, if the ceremony 
takes place there, (a) Xirangdin, i.e., the consecrated gaomez 
or cow’s urine, (b) Cow’s urine for application to the body. 
A small portion of both of these is poured in small cups, 
(r) Bhasam, i. e., the consecrated ash of the Atash Beharam 
or the sacred Fire-Temple of the first grade. ( d ) A little sand, 
(e) A pomegranate leaf. 


2. Symbolic com- 
munion. (a) The 
pomegranate leaf. 


After the Padyab, he makes the candidate “ take the Baj, 

i.e., recite the prayer of grace said before 
meals. After the recital of this prayer of 
grace, the candidate is made to eat or rather 
chew one or two leaves of the pomegranate tree. The candidate 
takes the leaf or leaves not directly in his hands but on a 
paivand, which, in this case, is a handkerchief or the skirt of 
his sacred shirt. 


1 Vide above, p. I7ii. 3 Wo will speak of this later on. 

* A liturgical qualification. 

4 Vide Spiegel, translated by Bleeck. Khorcleh Avesta p. 180. 
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The pomegranate tree leaf, which is technically known among 

The Pomegranate the Parse© priests as “ urvaram,” (Sanskrit 
as a Symbol. urvard, Lat. ‘ arbor.' Fr. arbre, a tree) or " the 

tree ” is considered as the representative of the vegetable world 
which supplies sustenance to man. Among the ancients, the 
pomegranate symbolized the ‘ arc,’ the allegorical story of which 
was compared with the various versions about Argus, Arguz, 
Aren, Arene, Arne, Theba, Baris, Laris, Boutus, Boeotus and 
Cibotus of the ancients ( Vide A New System or an Analysis of 
antient Mythology by Jacob Bryant, Vol. III., p. 73). The 
* arc * had something like its parallel in the “ Daraatcr or 
Demater ” (£. e. the mother) of several ancient nations, which 
word typified “ The womb of Nature.” The “ arc ” gave 
forth a number of men and living creatures just as mother 
earth or the womb of Nature gives them forth. The pomegran- 
ate contains, within the area of its small size, hundreds — nay, 
thousands — of grains, and so typifies or symbolizes the womb 
of Nature. It is a symbol of fecundity and fertility. Again, 
the pomegranate tree is almost ever green. It bears leaves 
during the whole of the year. So, it is a symbol of an everlast- 
ing life. It was held to be sacred by the ancient Babylonians. 
From all these facts, we can understand why the leaves of a 
pomegranate tree were given to a child or to an adult at the nan 
or the sacred bath ceremony. When used in the Naojote cere- 
mony of a child, its signification reminds one of the words used 
by a Christian child’s god-parents in the baptism ceremony, 
viz., u It (the child) may so pass the waves of this troublesome 
world, that finally it may come to the land of everlasting life.” 

Then the candidate is asked to drink from a metallic cup a 
few drops of tho Nirangdin or the conse- 
d^6) The Nirang- crated urine of the bull. In that consecrated 
urine, 1 the priest adds a pinch of the bha- 
8am * or the consecrated ash of the Fire-Temple. Before drink- 


1 Vide Hang's Essays, 2nd Ed. p. 400. n. 


: Vide Ibid. j>p. 570-71. 
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ing it, he is made to declare, why lie chinks that. He says in 
Baj, i.e., in a suppressed tone : “ In khuram paki-i-tan, yaOz- 
d&thra-i-ravdn ra,” i.e., “ I drink this for the purification of my 
body, for the purification of my soul”. Tho words indicate that 
the few drops of tho Nirang are drunk to signify symbolically, 
that the drinker undertakes to prosorve during his life, not only 
physical purity but also mental purity, or purity of life and 
action. He recites these words three times, and after each 
recital drinks a drop or two of tho Nirangdin. This finishes, 
what one may call, the symbolic communion.. So, the person 
now completes or finishos tho’Baj, i.c., recites the prayers which 
follow a meal. Having finished it, he performs the Kusti. 

Then the candidate says his Patel or the Repentance Prayer. 
As he has to go through a purifying or expiatory ceremony, ho 
_ . , . has to confess before God Ills sins and to 

thePatct or the Re- repent for them. He purifies his body 

pentane© Prayer. symbolically of its impurities. This puri- 

fication is emblematical of the purification of the mind. So, 
for that mental purification, he must repent for all his sins. 
The word Patet is the contracted form of Avesta “ paiti-ita,” 
literally meaning “ going back ” (from paiti, Sanskrit, 
prati, Lat., re, 4 back ’ and * i,’ Lat.’ i-re, to go). So 
the word Patit means * going back ’ or ‘ receding from 
the transgression of the Law.* It corresponds to the Hebrew 
word t'shubdh which also means ‘ returning ’ or ‘ going 
back .’ 1 It is a formulary of confession answering to the 
Buddhists’ Patimokkha which literally means “ the disburse- 
ment.” 2 3 

After reciting the Patet, the person retires to the batli- 
h B th room. Aftor reciting the short prayer- 

J formula of Khshnaothra Ahurahe Mazdao 


1 The Origin and Religious Contents of tlio Paalter, by Rov. Choyne, 

p. 369. 

3 Vide Buddhism by Rhys David- (1882) pp. 162-63. 
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Ashem Vohu , 1 he undresses himself. Then placing his right 
hand over his head he takes the Baj. 2 The priest then hands 
him from outside, with a spoon tied at the end of a long stick 
having nine knots and called navgar or navgirth (i.e., a stick 
with nine knots), the following articles believed to have 
purifying effects. At first, he hands him three times the con- 
secrated urine of the bull. It is rubbed over the body thrice. 
Then he gives him thrice a little sand. That also is rubbed thrice 
over the body . 3 Then lastly he gives him thrice a little conse- 
crated water called Av (i. e. the water). That also is rubbed 
over the body thrice. A few drops of the consecrated water is 
generally sprinkled over the new suit of clothes which the candi- 
date has to put on after the bath. At times, for example , in the 
case of femalo candidates, the priest leaves in the bath-room 
the above three things boforohand and gives instructions to 
the candidate how to apply them to the body before the bath. 
After the application of theso consecratod purifying articles, 
the person bathes with water which itself is consecrated. A 
few drops of the water consecrated in the Nirangdin coremony, 
when added to a potful of water, consecrate the whole water. 
Having finished his hath and having put on the trousers, the 
sacred shirt and the cap, placing his kusti on his shoulders, he 
finishes the Baj which he had commenced before the bath. Then 
he puts on his kusti with the recital of the necessary formulae of 


1 Vide above p. 176. 

2 i.e. recites the srosh Baj, beginning with threo Ashen Vohu and 
Jravctrdne prayers. A Parsee was enjoined not to speak when bare-headed. 
Hence the necessity of covering the hoad with the hand, while reciting 
the formula. 

s It is believed that at first, sand was used only as a substitute for 
water where water cannot be found. Tho Mahomedans aro permitted to 
use sand’ for their “Wazu. M That sand ia known as lchdk ( ^ ) 

The Parsees also use the same word lchdk for tho sand. Sale in his 
Koran, says, that the early Christians also used sand in Baptism, when 
water was not procurable! (Sale’s Koran ( 1891 ), Preliminary Discourse, 
p. 75). 
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which the Nan 
ceremony is gone 
through. 


prayers. This finishes the Nan ceremony of the sacred bath of 
purification. 

The following are the occasions on which a Parsee goes 

The occasions on through this form of sacred bath: (1) The 
Naojote, or the Investiture with the sacred 
Shirt and Thread. (2) The Marriage. 

(3) Women at the end of their period of accouchement. 

(4) The Farvardegan Holidays. 

Of the above four occasions, the fourth was always vol un- 
tar}'. The third is the one with which women 
of Naojoto° CCaSl ° n a ^ one are concerned. The first two occasions, 
being the occasions of the two most important 
events in the life of a Parsee, are very important and so all go 
through this form of the sacred bath. The sacred bath at the 
Naojote of a child is indispensablo. The only difference in its 
case is, that, as the child has no sacred shirt and thread over its 
body before this occasion, its preliminary Padyab consists of 
simply reciting the introductory formula and washing the face 
and the other uncovered parts of the body. It does not 
perform the busli. 

Th^ second most important event in the life of a Parsee, 
when he goes through this form of the sacred 

of 2 the ^ Marriage. 011 bath > is his or hor marriage- Both the bride 
and the bridegroom go through this on the 
marriage-day, either in the morning or in the evening, before 
the celebration of the marriago itself. This Parsee custom of 
having a sacred bath on the occasion of the marriago reminds 
us of the sacred bath among the ancient Greeks. Among them, 
among the ceremonies bearing religious character which prece- 
ded the wedding, an important part was played by the bath. 
Both the bride and the bridegroom took a bath either in the 
morning of the wedding day or the day before, for which the 
water was brought from a river or from some spring regarded 
as specially sacred, as at Athens, the spring of Callirhoe (or 
Enneacrunos), at Thebes, the Ismenus. 1 The Hindus also have 


1 “ The Home Life of the Ancient Groeks ” by Prof. Blumner, trans- 
lated by Alice Zimmern, p. 137. 
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a ceremonial bath before marriage. 1 We learn from Firdousi 
that this custom of having the sacred bath at marriage is an 
old Iranian custom. King Behram Gour had taken his Indian 
wife Sepinoud to the Fire-Temple of Ader Goushasp for the 
purpose* 2 

The women, at the end of the period of 40 3 * * days of their 

3 The occasion accouchement, go through this purification, 
of Accouchement. Before doing so, they do not touch the 
domestic fire or go to the Fire-Temples or attend ceremonial 
gatherings. Not only do those who have been in child-birth, 
but others who have come into contact with them, alse go 
through this purification. Women among the ancient Greeks 
and Hebrews, and the early Christians 6 had such purifica- 
tions. 6 

4. The ten days of the Farvardegan Holidays fall at the end 

_ , . of the Zoroastrian year. On any one of 

Occasion of the 

Farvardegan Holi- these days, and especially on any one of the 
days ‘ last five days, a Parsee went through this 

ceremony of purification. Up to a few years ago, these holidays 
were generally the occasions'for this ceremony of purification ; 
but now-a-days it is a custom more honoured in the breach 
than in its observance. Very few practise it in Bombay, but in 
the Mofussil towns, there are still some who go through this 
form of purification every year. These annual general occasions 
remind us of the general occasion for lustration (Lat. lustrare 
to purify) or purification among the ancient Romans. 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. IX p. 219. 

* “ Le Livre des Rois ” par M. Mohl,»VI., p. 65. 

5 The Hindus also have a bath for women at the end of 40 days after 
delivery (Jour. Anthr. Sty. of Bombay, IX, p. 218). 

4 Vide, “ The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks ” by Prof. Bliimner. 
Among the Greeks, both the mothor and those who had come into con- 
tact with her went through a solemn sacred bath. 

3 St. Luke, II. 22. 

6 Vide, Dalton’s Ethnology of India (Bengal, the Meshmites) for a 

similar custom. Vide also A. Featherman’s “ Sooial History of the Races 

of Mankind,” 2nd division, p. 87. 
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INDIAN OPHIOLATRY AND THE SNAKE- 
WORSHIP OF THE NEGROES OF 
THE WEST INDIES. 

By Sarat Ciiaxdra Mitra, Esq. M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 26th September 1917.) 

About twenty years ago, Dr. Augustus le Plongeon propound- 
ed the startling theory that the cult of the claphocephalous 
deity Ganesa had originated among the Mayas of Yucatan in 
Central America and was introduced into India from thence. 
In my paper on “ The Supposed Maya Origin of the Elaphoce- 
phalous Deity Ganesha ” >, I have tried to show 

(1) That the theory of the cult of the mastodon-headed 
King Gan having been introduced from Yucatan in Central 
America to India by a body of Maya colonists, is not borne out 
even by a single fact ; 

(2) that, on the contrary, there is reliable evidence to 
show that the Japanese have been occasionally stranded on the 
shores of America; 

(3) that it is possible that some learned man from the 
Far East of Asia might, in the same way as the aforementioned 
Japanese were, have been stranded on the shores of Central 
America and disseminated among the ancient inhabitants of 
the latter country, a knowledge of the culture of Far-Eastern 
Asia ; 

(4) that there is overwhelming evidence to show that the 
ancient Hindus had transplanted their religion into some of 
the countries of lar-Eastern Asia, not excepting Japan, where 
the images of several Hindu deities exist even at the present 
day ; 


1 Vide the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VUb 
53 1 -547 . ' 
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(5) that it is possible that some Eastern Asiatics, learned 
in all the religious lore of the ancient Hindus, might, in the 
same way as the aforementioned J-apanese were, have been 
stranded on tho shores of Central America and propagated in 
Yucatan the cult of the Hindu elaphocephalous deity Ganesa 
who took the shape there of the mastodon-headed King Can . 

Since the publication of my aforementioned article, I have 
come to know that, in the National Museum at Mexico, there is 
a large collection of elephant-headed gods and Buddhaesque 
statuary which have been studied by Professor Fryer of San 
Francisco and that, as the result of the study thereof, the said 
scholar has come to the conclusion that the religion of Mexico 
was an offshoot of some Asiatic religion. 1 It is satisfactory to 
note that Professor Fryer’s conclusions bear out my own views 
as set forth above. 

But I must state here that these views have been dissented 
from by another scholar, Mr. Lewis Spence, who says : — 

“ Coming to a period within the ken of history, there is 
just the possibility that Mexico, or some adjacent country of 
Central America, was visited by Asiatic Buddhist priests in tho 
fifth century. The story Is told in the Chinese anhals of the 
wanderings of five Buddhist priests, natives of Cabul, who 
journeyed to America (which they designate Fusang) via the 
Aleutian Islands and Kamchatka, a region then well-known 
to the Chinese. Their description of the country, however, is 
no more convincing than are the arguments of their protagonist, 
Professor Fryer of San Francisco, who sees Asiatic influence in 
various elephant- headed gods and Buddha-esque statuary in 
the National Mexican Museum. It cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon that any foreign influence arriving in the Ame- 
rican continent in pre-Columbian times was not sufficiently 
powerful to have more than a merely transitory influence upon 

1 The Mythologies of Ancient Mexico and Peru. By Lewis Spenco. 
London: Archibald Constable & Co., Ltd. 1907. pp. 71-73. 
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the customs or religious beliefs of the inhabitants. This leads 
us to the conclusion that the religions of Mexico and Peru were 
of indigenous origin. Any attempt to prove them offshoots of 
Chinese or other Asiatic religion on the basis of a similarity of 
art or custom is doomed to failure.” 1 

But I cannot accept Mr. Lewis Spence’s conclusions as they 
are not based on any literary or lithic evidence. 

About four years ago, another startling theory was propound- 
ed to the effect that the ophiolatry or snake-worship of the 
Hindus was introduced into Mexico from India. This conclusion 
was arrived at on the basis of the existence, in certain parts of 
North America and the Island of Hayti in the West Indies, of 
the Nogro or Mulatto cult of the Sacred Serpent, otherwise 
known as the Voodoo Worship. It has been broached in the 
following article entitled “ Hinduism in Mexico ” which appear- 
ed in the Calcutta daily newspaper, The Indian Mirror, for 
Friday, the 1st May 1912 : — 

u Discoveries from time to time have confirmed the truth 
that ancient Hinduism once spread over as far as America, 
called by them ‘ Patdlpuri .’ Remains of early Hinduism are 
nowhere so striking as in Mexico. Now has come to light 
another discovery from the New World of the existence of a 
form of serpent- worship, corresponding with the * Manasa Pujd* 
of the Hindus, as will be seen from the following extracts taken 
from a contemporary : — 

“The arrest of a young Mulatto woman at Lalayette, 
Louisiana, has resulted in the revelation of a series of religious 
crimes unequalled in this country, writes a “ New York” corres- 
pondent. The Mulatto, who3o name is Clementine Bernabet, 
was arrested as being suspected of the murder of a Negro child 
two months ago. Upon her arrest, she confessed that she had 
killed 17 people, and declared that she was a Voodoo priestess.” 


Op. ext., pp /71-73. 
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“On April 8th, four leaders of this horrible cult — two men 
and two women, all Mulattos, have been arrested, and they do 
not deny that they are concerned in the murders of some 25 
p 3 ople. Tae priestess and her assistants are preachers of the 
Blood Atoneunnt, and their religion is called the Church of the 
Sacfred Serpent, known in the island of Hayti as the lowest 
and most barbarous form of African Voodoo Worship.” 

“ This Voodooism or the worship of a serpent demands 
human sacrifice ; and the frequent disappearance of children and 
weak-minded adults aroused the suspicion of the authorities, 
who set a watch upon Bornabet, and traced the crimes to her. 
All the victims were taken to a rude temple in the centre of an 
immense bayon. There their throats were cut on an altar 
erected to the Sacred Serpent, the ceremony being carried out 
with the uspal Voodoo rites.” 

“The word Voodoo is a Creole form of the French vaudois 
derived from the persecution of the Vaudois, or Waldcnses who 
were represented by their opponents as sorcerers and necro- 
mancers. Among the Negroes of the West Indies and the 
United States, there is a widespread faith in charms, philters 
and fetishes.” 

The writer of the aforementioned article seems to say, though 
not explicitly, that the Voodoo snake-worship was introduced 
into the West Indies ancLthe United States from India. I in- 
tend to show, in this paper, that this theory is wrong. 

1 have Shown elsewhere 1 that ophiolatry or snake- worship 
is a peculiarly Indian institution and is not characterised by the 
performance of any cannibalistic or inhuman rites or ceremonies. 
The main features of Indian ophiolatry are as follows : — 

(a) In Eastern Bengal, clay images of the “ Eight Nagas ” 
are made and worshipped ; whereas, in W’estern India, either a 

Vide my article “ Snake-worship in Eastern Bengal, and Western and 
GetUhern India " in The Modern Review (Calcutta) for January l y 1 G 
PP- 26-33. 
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clay image of the snake-goddess is made, or figures of five, 
Beven, or nine snakes are painted on a wooden board or upon 
a wall. In Southern India, either metal images of snakes are 
made for the purpose of worship, or stone images of snakes are 
permanently set up under pip'd trees for the same object. In 
the submontane regions of the Himalayas, figures of snakes fcnd 
birds are painted by the celebrants on the walls of their houses 
and worshipped with money and sweetmeats. In the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, two rude figures of snakes are 
painted on the walls of the sleeping-room, and offerings aro 
made to Brahmans. In Garhwal, rude representations of five, 
seven, or nine snakes are drawn with sandalwood powder or 
turmeric upon the ground which has been previously smeared 
with a mixture of cowdung and mud. While in Kangra, an 
image of the Naga made of cowdung is worshipped. 

(6) The goddess of snakes is worshipped, in Eastern Bengal, 
on the fifth day of the dark fortnight of the Bengali month of 
S'ravana (July-August) and the last days ( Samkranti ) of the 
months of Asddh (June- July) and S'ravana. Curiously enough, 
she is worshipped in Western India on the fifth day of the 
bright half of the lunar month of S'ravana. In the districts 
of Canara in the Mi dr as Presidency, the worship takes place on 
the same day as in Western India. But in the Telugu and 
Tamil districts thereof, it is observed on the fourth day of the 
bright fortnight of the months of Kdrtika , VaUakha or Mdgha, 
or occasionally on the 6th day of the bright fortnight of tho 
month of Agrahdyana (Novcmber-Decembor). 

(c) The utensils used in the worship of the snake -goddess in 
Eastern Bengal appear to be the ordinary ones — either made of 
brass or copper used on this side of India. But a very curious 
feature of ophiolatry in Western India is the use of vessels made 
of the horns of the wild buffalo. We have no means of ascer- 
taining what sorts of utensils are used in Southern India. 

(d) Tim partaking of cooked rice on the day of the worship 
is prohibited in Eastern Bengal. But in Western India, the 
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celebrants of the worship may take boiled food. Perhaps the 
same practice is followed in Southern India. 

( e ) The burning of incense on the occasion of the worship 
of the snake-goddess is strictly prohibited in Eastern Bengal. 
But in Western and Southern India, as also in Garhwal, incense 
is burnt before her image, 

( / ) In Eastern Bengal, the principal items in the offerings 
made to the goddess are unboiled milk and five plantains. But 
in Western India (and most probably in the Southern Presidency 
also), flowers, fruits, sandalwood paste, turmeric, parched rice 
and grains, and milk are offered to her. In Garhwal, offerings 
of parched rice, beans, or gram, other kinds of edibles and fruit 
are offered to, and lighted lamps are waved before the figures 
of the snakes. 

(£) It does not appear whether the celebrants of snake- 
worship in Eastern Bengal ever go to an ant-hill or other 
locality believed to be tenanted by snakes to make their offer- 
ings to the latter. But they do so in Western* and Southern 
India. In the eastern districts of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, milk and dried rice are poured into a snake’s hole. 

{ h ) In Eastern Bengal, the people amuse themselves on the 
day of this festival with rowing-matches; whereas- in Western 
India, the celebrants of the worship keep awake and sit out tho 
whole night by playing at games. We have no means of 
ascertaining whether or not this is done in Southern India. In 
Garhwal, the celebrants spend tho night in hearing stories in 
praise of the Nag a. 

(*) Another distinguishing feature of Indian ^ophiolatry is 
that it is performed generally by the female members of tho 
family. In Eastern Bengal, the womenfolk perform it. The 
same is the case also in Western and Southern India. 

(j ) A second noteworthy characteristic of this worship is 
fchat, at the conclusion of the ceremonies, a legend is recited 

Jo 
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generally by the eldest female member of the family. The 
legend, which is recited iu Eastern Bongal, inculcates the neces- 
sity of observing the Ndgapahchaml festival for safeguarding the 
family-members from all sorts of harm and for ensuring the 
happiness and prosperity of .the family ; whereas the legend 
recited in Western India accounts for the origin of snake- 
worship. It does not appear whether any legend is recited 
in Southern India. 

(A-) A third feature of snake-worship is that no ploughing 
or digging can bo done on the day of the N agapahehami festival. 
This is specially the case in Western India. 

But Voodoo (Voudoo, Vaudoo, or Vaudoux) snake-worship 
of the Negroes of the United States and the West Indies is 
quite a distinct cult and based on a solid groundwork of West 
African superstition. The more elect exponents of this cult 
say that Voodoo is an all-powerful deity. But the religious 
beliefs of the average run of Negroes cluster round the serpent 
which is to them their god incarnate and to which, confined in 
its box, they pay their adoration. This worship, which is made 
up of dancing, sacrificing, invocations, feasting, and a Delphic 
delirium on the part of the Mamaloi — the priestess of this 
dreadful cult, generally takes place at night and in pseudo - 
secrecy. 

The snake worshipped by the Negroes Is usually believed to 
be the Macajuel, a species bearing a close affinity to the harm- 
less boa. While others state that the deity of Negro ophiolatry 
is a small green snake which is said to be now extinct in 
the island of Hayti. Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard, F.R.G.S., who 
sojourned for a long time in Hayti and studied at first hand the 
manners, customs and religious beliefs of tho Negroes of this 
island, remarks: — 

“The serpent used by these fetish sectaries (the Voodoo- 
worshippers) is generally believed to be the Macajuel, a species 
allied to the harmless boa. When riding in a remote country 
district, I met a man with a snake of this kind that he had 
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caught. I offered him five dollars for it which he refused. The 
Haytian peasant is very poor, and five dollars is for him not 
merely a windfall, but absolute wealth, and he would hardly 
have declined it without strong reason for so doing. Sir Richard 
Burton speaks of the “ small green snake of the Haytian 
Negroes, so well known by the abominable orgies enacted before 
the Vaudoux King and Queen.” To-day the green snake is 
extinct in the island. More than that, no white man I met 
would allow it ever existed, and I was almost beginning to 
think that Burton had for once made a mistake, when a certain 
old native, whom I may describe as up to the neck in Vaudoux, 
told me certain facts which modified my conclusion. I was 
subsequently shown a green snake preserved in spirits. Whether 
the snake enclosed in its box on the Haytian altars of to-day 
during a child -sacrifice is of that species or a hannless boa it 
is impossible to say, as no white man has ever been allowed to 
set eyes upon one.” 1 

The Voodoo-worshippers arc divided into two sects. The 
followers of one sect offer to their ophidian deity offerings of 
only fruits, white cocks, and white goats ; while the other 
class of sectaries sacrifice the human child — “the goat without 
horns ” —to their serpent-god. This latter sect’s ceremonies 
of lesser importance are performed with the slaughter of a 
black goat. About this custom of human sacrifice to the 
Voodoo snake-god, Mr. H. H. Prichard, from whom I have 
quoted above, says The exact or oven the approximate 
extent in which child sacrifice obtains in Hayti cannot ever 
be known. That it does exist it i3 impossible to doubt, 
even if the inquirer only accepts the evidence of the Haytian 
law-courts, and entirely puts aside that of individuals of 
Haytian or alien nationality * * * * Whilo upon the 

subject of child sacrifice, let me state that although there can 


1 Where Black Rales White. A Journey across and about Hayti. By 
H. Heskoth Prichand, F.R.G.S. Now and Revised Edition. London and 
Edinburgh: Thomas Notaon & Sons. 1910. pp. 10-1- 106. 
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be no doubt that, at certain seasons, and more particularly at 
Ea«ter and Christmas, such sacrifices do most certainly take 
plaoe, still, regardless of what has beon written on the subject, 
I strenuously believe that no European, with the single exception 
of one Catholic priest, has ever been present upon an occasion 
of this kind. The dead child, sacrificially dismembered, has 
frequently been seen aftorvvards, but the actual ceremony vigo- 
rously excludes all, save the initiated.” 1 

The Catholic witness referred to above is no other than a 
young French priost with whom Sir Spencer St. John had an 
interview at the palace of the Archbishop in Port-au-Prince, the 
capital of the island of Hayti. This eye-witness described to 
the latter gentleman the blood -curdling details of the sacrifice 
of a “ goat without horns,” which have been published at 
pp. 217-218 of Mr. Prichard’s aforementioned work and which 
need not be quoted here. 

Then again, the Voodoo snake-worshippers are said to be 
cannibals. After a child has been sacrificed according to the 
rites of the second sect of the Voodoo cult, the victim is sub- 
sequently dismembered, cooked and eaten by the celebrants of 
the ceremony. On this point, Mr. Prichard. says : “ Cannibalism 
has been brought as a very general accusation against the 
Haytians, but although there is no doubt that the child sacri- 
fied in the worst Vaudoux rites is afterwards dismembered, 
cooked and eaten, I do not think that, of recent years, the 
practice of cannibalism, unconnected with sacrifice, is in any 
degreo prevalent, although it is equally certain that scattered 
instances do still come to light. The Government have been 
known to make feeble and spasmodic efforts to punish the 
culprits, but, as a rule, this iniquity, as well as most others, is 
allowed to run its course unchecked.” 1 


* Op* tit., pp. 101-104. Also so© Hutohinsorvs Customs of the World 

Yak. n.,p. 94u. 

* Op. cit.y pp. 1 0-7 - 1 OS . 
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It would thus appear that the peculiar characteristics of the 
snak^- worship of the Negroes of North America and the West 
Indies are (a) human sacrifice and (6) cannibalism. There is 
ample evidence to show that Voodoo snake-worship is of West 
African origin and closely allied to Juju, Obi , or some other 
dark and diabolical superstition of the African natives. It 
must have been intro duccd into North America and the West 
Indies, especially the island of Hayti, -by the captured slaves, 
the ancestors of the Negroes of to-day, who were brought 
over there from Africa during the period commencing from 
the sixteenth and closing with the nineteenth centuries, to 
work in the plantations- of these regions. 1 This being so, 
the theory broached by the writer of the article on “ Hin- 
duism in Mexico ” mentioned above, namely, that Manasd Piija 
or the Worship of the Snake-goddess must have been intro- 
duced from India into Mexico, and, for the matter of that, into 
other parts of North America and the West Indies, falls to the 
.ground. I have already shown above that, in the case of the 
worship of the elaphocephalous god Ganesa, there is ample 
evidence, both lithic and literary, to lend a plausibility to the 
theory that it must have been introduced from India into 
Mexico. 


1 Vide Hutchinson's Customs of the World, Vol. II., page 943; as also 
the illustration, on tho same page, of the paraphernaliu used in Voodoo 
Worship in the island of Hayti. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES BY THE HON. SECRETARY REFERRING TO 
SOME LITERARY ARTICLES AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL INTEREST. 

I. — The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register (Vol III, 
Part I, July 1917.) 

In the “ Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register ” (Vol. Ill, 
Pt. I, July 1917) there is a note by Mr. J. 
ihfSma'rmdu*' P- C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retd.) entitled 

“Folklore of the Tamarind Tree” (p. 58), 
The author quotes Sir E. Sullivan (The Bungalow and the Tent 
in Ceylon, p. 295) who says : f< The tamarind tree is, like the 
banian, sacred to the chief of the devils, and its exhalations 
during the night are said to be fatal ” and says ** there seems 
to be a widespread belief, not confined to Ceylon, that there is 
something wrong with the tamarind tree. ” He quotes Bishop 
Heber (Heber’s Journal. Vol. I, p. 238) who says that in 
Rohilkhand “ the people have a curious idea, which I have 
neverseen any sign of in Bengal, that the shade of the tamarind 
tree is unwholesome to man and beast. ” 

I have heard a similar folklore on this side of our country. 
It is believed that a person sleeping for a night or two under 
a tamarind tree gets his limbs and joints stiff in the morning. 
A communication on any folklore on the subject of the tama- 
rind tree in the Bombay Presidency will be welcome. 

In the Ceylon Antiquary of July 1917 (Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 53) 

, there is a Note by Mr. George M. Fowler, 

B. — The supposed J ° 

singing fish in the C.M.G., C.C S. (Retired) on “ The Singing 
Harbour of Bombay, Batticaloa (Ceylon).” The author 

of the Note says: ‘‘The origin of the mysterious sounds 
rising from the bottom of the Batticaloa lagoon has always 
been a subject of speculation, but has never been satisfactorily 
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explained. That they are actually caused by fish is hardly 
withm the bounds of possibility, and need not be seriously 
considered, but as to the fact of the sound being heard there is 
no possible doubt.” The author of the Note quotes in support 
of his theory Mr. Emerson Tonnent, who refers to similar 
sounds at places on the west coast of India, specially Bombay 
.harbour, and also at Caldea in Chili, where also the mystery 
remains unsolved.” Mr. Tennent thinks that it is probable 
the sound is duo to “ the clinking of masses of shells moved 
by the current 

Mr. S. Haughton, late of the Ceylon Civil Service, mentions 
having heard the sounds personally on a full-moon night. 

Mr. Fowler’s own experience is purely of negative value. 
He went “ on purpose to hear the fish, but failed to hear a 
sound ”, He quotes one Mr. Scarey (By Flood and Field, p. 96) 
who says that 4 ‘ he heard fish in North Australia making 
musical sounds, and saw them too-yellow and black-striped 
fish”, but thinks that the writer spins a tall yarn in the 
matter. 

Will somebody, especially one in frequent touch with the 
various parts of our Bombay harbour, narrate liis experience 
about any similar fish, if any, in Bombay harbour, whother of a 
singing fish or of something else ? 

II. — The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register of October 
1917. (Voi. III. Part II.) 

(a) Article on Grimm’s Laboratorium Ceylonicum by 
T. Peteh (p. 80). The book of Grimm who was a 
Swedish doctor and who was in Coylon in about 
the latter part of the 17th century, “was considered 
valuable, not for its medicine but for the botanical 
details it contains.” Grimm refers to “ Coloquios 
dos simples, -e drogos ” (1663) of Garcia da Orta 
whoso book is Teferred to at times for Indian sub- 
jects. The interesting part of the book may be 
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that there is a description of drugs obtained 
from animals, taking man also as an animal. 
Thus these animals from whom drugs were taken 
were men, (“human blood from healthy young 
^aen’’), elephants, deer, rhinoceros, snakes, goats, 
scorpions. 

(b) Some Sinhalese Folklore by P. Lewis (p. 110). 

The folklore is on the subject of ** customs, 
manners, sayings, and other lore of Sinhalese 
villagers.” 

(c) The Josuits in Ceylon, In the XVI and XVII Centuries 

by Rev. S. G. Pereir& (p. 116). It is a continuation 
of the articles begun in a former volume. We find 
that the name of St. Francis Xavier, who is associat- 
ed with the spread of Christianity in Southern India, 
is also associated with Ceylon. 

(rf) Kandyan Marriages by Edwin Beven. It is said 
that before local legislation affected Kandyan Mar- 
riages “ the morality of the Kandyans was that of 
a poultry yard.” 

111. — The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland (Vol. XLVIII January-Juno 1917), 

A. The Presidential Address by Prof. Dr. Arthur Keith 

wherein he gives an interesting history of the Anthro- 
pological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Looking to the chequered life of the Society and the 
various struggles it had to go through from the 
boginning, our Society in India has made, though 
slow yet very peaceful, advancement . 

B. “Ancient Royal Hindu Marriage Customs” by Pandit 

Vishwanath. It gives an instance of Swayamvara 
or self- choice of husbands in royal families in ancient 
India. 
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C. “ Studies in Primitive Looms, — African Looms.” 

Now when the question of hand-loom work at home is dis- 
cussed in India and when the industry is sought to be renewed 
by the Salvation Army, this article may interest many a person 
interested in the question. 

IV. — Indian Education — A Monthly Record edited by Prin- 
cipal J. N. Fraser (Vol XVI No. 5, December 1917, pp. 203-205). 

“It may come as a surprise to many schoolmasters to learn 

Anthropology as there is an Anthropological Society 

an Interest for at Bombay and even when they have 
Schoolmasters. learned of its existence they may perhaps 
only be roused to wonder languidly “ What is Anthropology? ” 

‘‘Anthropology is not really an independent science, such as 
other sciences are (or appear to be). It is rather an auxiliary 
to all other sciences dealing with human life, to Psychology, 
to History, to Politics and so on. It takes up the humble 
function of collecting all sorts of facts relative to man’s life, 
considering how they are related to each other and at least 
arranging them in a way which makes them accessible to all 
sorts and conditions of students, 

“ The facts which it deals with cannot be finally classified but 
the chief of them may be specified as : — 

“ 1. The natural history of man: all facts relative to his 
height, weight, bodily conformation, colour, for instance ; 

“ 2. Manners and customs : food, dress, houses ; 

“ 3. Beliofs, considered quite objectively, without any re- 
gard to thoir ultimate truth. Spiritistic practices, for instance, 
sacrifices, magical rites of all kinds. 

“ India is one of the most interesting countries in the world 
lor all sorts tff enquiries of this kind, for it has been entered 
at different times by representatives of almost all races in the 

14 
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world and almost all have left some trace of their presence. 
Being a very conservative land India has preserved much that 
has vanished elsewhere and indeed is destined to vanish from 
India too some day. It is specially desirable therefore that 
anthropology should find students here. 

* * The questions indicated are mostly very inexpensive to 
pursue. What is wanted is interest, which will lead a man 
to give time ; patience ; and a certain sympathy with people 
who do not belong to your own class, if you wish to 
pursue researches among people themselves. Some books 
of reference are no doubt needed, but these already 
exist in Bombay and no doubt could be made accessible to 
genuine students. 

‘‘The Bombay Society has a record of some years’ work. It 
publishes a useful Journal and it receives a grant of Rs. 500 
from Government. The only thing it needs just now is 
members, especially working members, for working members 
have almost disappeared from its ranks. 

“ Now it is possible that some members might bo found among 
school masters and members of the staffs of Provincial Colleges. 
It is a matter of common complaint that such people in 
the small provincial towns of India relapse into intellectual 
torpor — what is needed is some subject in which they could do 
a little work of their own and feel that they are carrying for- 
ward the cause of knowledge. Although I myself do not join 
in the momentary cry for research as the final test of the merit 
of an ordinary master or professor still I have always said that 
ever 3 r one connected with education should have some hobby 
in which he continues to be a learner: such an experience 
makes a man a much better teacher. We have here a reason 
why a schoolmaster should take up Anthropology. 

“ I will now give some specimens of the questions in which he 
might interest himself. 
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“ 1. I am not sure how far linguistic studies are recognised 
part of anthropology, but I will suggest one of great impotance 
in India. How far is the vocabulary of “ Sanscrit ” really 
•* Aryan ” ? Here is a question on which I havo been trying 
to get some light for years, without any success. Take for 
instance the word “ malaya ” a mountain, it is given m Sanscrit 
dictionaries but it is a “ Dravidian ’’ word. How many such 
words are there ? 

“ 2. How many elements in Indian culture are “ Mongolian ” ? 
A most important question, at which practically no work 
has been done. For instance the “ torona ” which is put 
across a door, which is found at Buddhist topes, is evidently 
the same as the tori of Buddhist shrines everywhere in Japan: 
where was it original ? In Sholapur once I bought a small brass 
bell of characteristic Mongolian shape : the only one I have 
ever seen in India : I submitted it to an Archaeological Sur- 
veyor : he said first it was an incense burner and then that it 
was the lid of a box — if he had been a studen of Anthropology 
he would havo known better. I incline to surmise that bells 
in India are altogether a Mongolian importation — the Mongo- 
lian element in India has not yet been reckoned with. 

‘‘3. The use of images in religious worship: what was the 
practice of the “ Dravidians ” ? 

“4. Formulae of consecration of images of all kinds. 

“5. The immigrant races offer many subjects of study. The 
Baghdadi Jews of Bomba}' will j>robably be found to possess 
usages or traditions which throw light on the history of 
Western Asia. They are umvorked soil. 

*‘6. Endloss v r ork may be done in collecting information. 
For instance I myself am interested in tho worship of Vitthoba: 
1 wish to find out where temples belonging to this worship 
exist. The only w'ay in which this could be done is by ex- 
changing ideas and an Anthropological Society should be a 
centre of exchange of information between its members. 
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“ Men willing to join the Bombay Society as members may 
enrol themselves on application to the Honorary Secretary, 
Dr. J. J. Modi, at the Town Hall, Bombay.” 


J. N. F. 

V — In tho Philippine Journal of Science, Vol. XII, (Section 
D. No. 4, July 1917, page 262) Mr. S. C. Batchclder reviews 
the book on “ Heredity in Relation to Eugenics ” by Charles 
Benedict Davenport, Esq. The following is an outline of tho 
method in which the modern science of Eugenics deals prin- 
cipally with the quostion of Heredity V. Environment. The 
view of life taken by those who attach great importance to 
Heredity is gloomy and pessimistic ; “ they teach that tho de- 
ficiencies of the parents are inevitably inherited by the children ; 
and that as acquired characteristics are not transmitted, there 
is no chance for mental, moral, or physical improvement. 
According to this idea, since the career of each individual 
would bo predetorminod from his birth, there would be no 
room for free will, all striving for improvement would be use- 
less, and the very foundations of ethics and of religion would 
be undermined. Doctor Davenport’s presentation of the sub- 
ject is distinctly hopeful, as it makes clear that only mental 
and moral tendencies are usually inherited, and that these can 
be inhabited, cultivated and modified, within certain limits, by 
training, formation of habits, and education. Social environ- 
ment and deliberate choice and effort are factors that may 
improve many individuals, though there are persons of the 
lower types who are not able to advance themselves consciously. 
Thus the underlying conviction of most thinking people that 
the larger numbor of individuals arc responsible for their acts 
is shown to be well founded, and heredity takos its place with 
environment as one of tho factors influencing conduct, instead 
of being an overmastering powor against which it is useless to 
struggle. Notwithstanding this once imaging attitude, the author 
maintains, in no equivocal terms, the commanding importance 
of eugenics, which he defines as ' the science of the improve-' 
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ment of the human race by bettor breeding and he even goes 
so far as to say : “ Man is an organism — an animal ; and tho 
laws of improvement of corn and of race -horses hold true for 
him also. Unless people accept this simple truth and let it 
influence marriage selection human progress will cease.” 

“ One -fifth of the total revenues of some States in the United 
States is devoted to the care of the unfit, and that we support 
about half a million insane, feeble-minded, epileptic, blind, 
and deaf persons, with, in addition, 80,000 prisoners and 
100,000 paupers, at a cost of over 100,000,000 dollars a_ year ” 


“There is no question that if every feeble-minded, epileptic, 
insane, «r criminalistic person now in the United States were 
operated on this year there would be an enormous reduction 
of the population of our institutions 25 or 30 years hence.” 


“ Proper matings are the greatest moans of permanently 
improving the human race, of saving it from imbecility, 
poverty, disease, and immorality.” 

“ We are horrified by the 223 capital offences in England 
less than a century ago, but though capital punishment is a 
crude mot hod of grappling with the difficulty it is infinitely 
superior to that of training the feeble-minded and criminalistic 
and then letting them loose on society and permitting them 
to perpetuate in their offspring these animal traits. Our 
presont practices are said to be dictated by emotion untempered 
by reason ; if this is so, then emotion untempered by reason is 
social suicide. If we are to build up in America a society 
worthy of the species of man then we must take such steps as 
will prevent the increase or even the perpetuation of animalistic 
strains.” 

“ The deductions of heredity give little support to those 
philanthropists who think that all criminals are merely tho 
victims of social injustice and that the children of criminals will 
always makegood citizens if placed in a proper environment.” 
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THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, 
Bombay, on Wednesday the 25th July 1917 at 6 p.m. (S. T.), 
when, in the absence of the President, Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. 
Chowan, L-M. &.S., occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Hon. Secretary read the letter dated the 6th July 1917 
from Mr. A. R. Jayakar, thanking the Society for their resolu- 
tion of condolence at the death of the late Lt.-Col. K. R. 
Kirtikar, I.M.S. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta then read his Paper on the ‘‘ Haldi-Kum* 
kum Ceremony of Chaitra Months as witnessed in Indore ”. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, 
on Wednesday the 29th August 1917 at 6 p.m. (S. T.), when 
the President, Principal J. N Fraser, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers by Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A-, 
B.L., were then read : — 

1. Notes on Some Ho Riddles. 

2. Some Proverbs from the Tangail Sub-division in the 

District of Mymonsingh in Eastern Bengal. 
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A vote of thanks to the author of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, 
on Wednesday the 26th September 1917 at 6 P.M. (S. T.), when 
,Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, the Vice-President, occupied the 
Chair.’ 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. * The Purificatory Ceremonies of the Parsees — the 

Padiyab, the Nan. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanj 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

2. Indian Ophiolatry and the Snake- worship of the 

Negroes of the West Indies. By Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L, 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings. 
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SURNAMES. 

By A. L. Emanuel, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.), I.C.S. 

(Read on 31st October 1917.) 

Surnames, from their nature, imply a somewhat advanced 
state of society. We can hardly imagine human beings asso- 
ciating. even within the family, without owning names at all ; 
but, so long as the community remains limited in numbers, it 
can and does mako shift with nothing but personal names — 
John, Caius, Narayan, Socrates, whatever may be. The mere 
existence of a plurality of children in the household demands 
distinctive names for individuals, that they may be called from 
a distance, or described to a third party. (There occurs the old 
story of the father of many children, who used to hail them 
severally with : “ Come here, you little rascal, what is your 

name ? ”). But when families increase in number, when the 
tribe grows large, it will happen that, nomenclative inventive- 
ness being limited, there become known a good many Johns, a 
good many Caiusos. a good many Kara vans ; and in attaching 
distinctive suffixes ( or sometimes prefixes) to these names we 
have arrived at surnames in the making. Perhaps the most 
obvious “differentia” to attach to a personal name is the parent's 
name (in some primitive societies this has to be the mother’s ), 
and here we reach a fertile source of surnames in all countries. 
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One Caius might be tbe son of Titus, but another would be the 
son of Marcus, and though this particular type of surname is 
not found ( as such ) in Roman literature, that is to say the 
separate word filius always intervenes between son's and 
father’s name, yet the stage must have been passed through. 
In India Naraj^an Ratanji and Narayan Krishna, tout simple, 
are living examples of pure patronymic surnames. In Carthage 
Hasdrubal Gisconis was distinguished by his father's name fron> 
Hasdrubal, say, Magonis. An Arab Ibrahim ibn Asmal has a 
different surname from Ibrahim ibn Kamal by virtue of his 
different father, (and may even be called ibn Asmal ), and so in 
other countries and periods. Titus’s son Caius ’s own son, 
however, would be called Caius’s son, and not again the son of 
Titus, and it is only when Caius’s grandson still retained Caius’s 
name as his distinctive title, that a full-grown patronymic 
surname, such as we find in Johnson, Jehangir ( Sir Cow r asjee 
Jehangir ), Samuel (Sir Herbert Samuel), and so on, can be 
considered to have been established. The advantage is then 
gained of linking by a common appellative all the descendants 
of one family. 

Thus we briefly note one source. of surnames. But an equally 
prolific source bore no relation to parentage, but to local address, 
'This John came to be distinguished from that John not by a 
different father’s name, but by being John Hill, instead of John 
Dale. In most of such surnames a preposition is either missing 
or retained, the French de, the Italian di or dk, the German 
von, the Dutch and Flemish van. ( There is still an English 
surname Athill, as there is Underwood, besides Wood ). And 
these local surnames, as I shall show, include addresses of all 
kinds, not merely the exact locality of the house or field, but 
often the village or country. 

A third type of surname is that which distinguishes John 
Farmer, say, from John Carver. ( Here in English the article 
M the ” has been lost, as bygone literature will show, Bottom 
the Weaver, in Shakespeare, had not yet become “B. Weaver,’ 1 
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With a surname which his descendants inherited ) This, the 
“ occupational ” class, is a very wide-spread one, and can be 
amply illustrated in India and other countries. It can be 
extended to cover a large range of honorific and official titles 
handed down from father to son long after the original occu- 
pation has ceased, sometimes long after its meaning ceases to 
be, understood* (for instance cortimon English names like Fuller 
and Tucker refer back to the days when England had a large 
cottage woollen industry ). Turner may refer to the joust o i* 
mock-battle (tournament ) of chivalry, unless it signifies wood- 
turner ; Trotter denotes the descendant of a Scottish border 

sowar ” ; and so on. Brewer, Baker, Gardner, Miller, and 
dozens more, have never become obscured. 

Fourthly there is a large class of Surnames which perpetuate 
some peculiarity of the individual — his size, his colour, and so 
forth. Thus there were John Small ( Petit ), and John Long 
or Lang, John Grey and John Brown, John Armstrong, John 
Strongith’arm, John Rich (fraulakhia). Not infrequently such 
names are far from respectful, and we find grave gentlemen 
handing down appellations which an ancestor might perhaps 
have blushed to hear shouted after him in the street. Of this 
kind are a large number of Deccani surnames of the type of 
Potphode ( burst-belly), Pehdshe (cold in the nose), Bam (eel) 
Ekbote ( one-toe ), Okc ( vomit ), and others less elegant. 

A fifth class might be formed of patronymics which are 
something more, than a single parental name, but may be called 
tribal or class names, and merge into the national name, the root 
appellative denoting an ancestor who particularizes a single 
family of distinction, without duplicates. Of this type are most 
of the vScottish names in Mac- (a relative. of ” maha *' and " mag- 
nus ”, being the son or increment), Frontier tribal surnames 
in -ani, Maratha clan names like Jadhav, and many more; 

Let me now illustrate these classes a little more fully from 
India and other countries. — First that of the personal name 
Which becomes a surname, being originally in the. genitive case, 
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with the word for son or daughter either added or understood. 
Personal names are generally given by proud or religiously 
grateful parents, and are apt to be either nursery names ( Bald, 
D&dd, Tdtyd ) or connected with religion ( in Europe constantly 
Biblical ), sometimes possibly totemistic. ( It is interesting to 
see the baby names like Nana or Balaji becoming in some 
Indian courts high titles of sovereignty ). To the Western Bibli- 
cal name the East offers the analogy of a vast number of personal 
names derived from titles of gods or heroes : Shankar, Krishna, 
Vishvandth, Basappa, Ali, and so forth ; and any of those may 
become patronymics and surnames. ( In the West there has 
been a slight tendency, especially of late, to reverse the order 
of affairs by borrowing new personal names from old surnames, 
which may belong to any of the classes, e.g., Sidney — a local 
name, Montagu — “ sharp mountain,” Stanley — “ stone mea- 
dow,” Percy — probably Persii, the son of Persius, Leslie, per- 
haps Otto, from the Roman surname Otho, which sounds like a 
nickname). Greek personal names were mostly either admir- 
atory, — “ names of pride and promise '* one might call them, — 
or theological; Theocrates, Polyxenes (hospitable), Pericles 
(renowned), Thucydides (son of the swift), Herodotus (gift of 
Hera) ; compare Musulman names in -bakhsh, and Sindhi names 
in -dito, Gurudito, Allahdito). Real surnames in Greece seem to 
be rare, late, and royal, till Byzantine times, like Ptolemaeus 
the warlike, and Poliorcetos, the besieger. In Athens a man 
was denominated by his name, father’s name, and deme, 
or village name, as Demosthenes Demosthenous Paianieus 
Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of Paiania deme, the 
rhythmical full official title of Demosthenes, which the drunken 
Philip is said to have sung aloud in mockery when he found 
Athens at his feet. 

The Roman method*of nomenclature, curiously, omitted the 
direct parent, but added to the personal name (preenomen) the 
gentile or clan name (nomen), and a “cognomen,” or family 
surname, which was borne by certain branches of the “ gens.’* 
Thus Lucius Cornelius Agrippa might be the son of Mafbus 
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Cornelius Agrippa, both of the Cornelian “ gens yi , Agrippa (the 
wild horseman, or the horse-rounder) being some late nickname 
perpetuated in a sub-clan. A fourth name might be the 
•* agnomen ” (nickname proper), not always easy to distinguish 
from the “ cognomen.’* 

The Parsees are like the Romans in their triple names, but 
their second name is a father’s name, and the third name or 
surname is derived from all kinds of sources, mostly in recent 
times ; of which moro presently. 

Orthodox Musalmans are limited in the choice of personal 
names they may adopt, whonce their father’s name becomes of 
importance. In parts of India Musalmans are beginning to 
adopt surnames, and in the Konkan I have met such a strange 
hereditary patronymic as Abdulle, Khanzade, with the final e 
which characterizes so many Brahman surnames. The origin 
of this e I do not know. It might possibly be a jocular or 
deprecatory neuter, or it might be a kind of demonstrative 
suffix, such as I took to be the Italian -i in Crispi, the curly, 
Grisi, the grey, Verdi, the green, &c., until Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi kindly showed mo a magazine article by Professor 
By water, which indicated at once that these -i’s are Latin 
genitives, like our English genitives Jones, ( i . e. t John’s), 
Roberts, ( i.e of Robert), Abrahams, and others. 

The ancient Jews mostly did without surnames, but some 
titular surnames crop 140 like Maccabee, probably “the 
Hammerer ”, v but by some thought to be an acrostic for Mi 
Kamocha B’Elohim Yahvch, i.e., “ who is Like unto Thee, O 
Lord?”; to which the nearest parallel 1 have found is the 
Parsee “ portmanteau ” surname Dhanbura, which the owner 
kindly informed me was compounded of Dhanji and Burjorjee. 

The sign of the patronymic, as I have said above, is some- 
times omitted, but is often retained, as in Mac — , with, I 
suppose, the Irish O’, whatever it means, the Greek -ides, the 
modern Greek — poulos (which I take to be from paulos, small, 
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“bacha ”, or from the Latin pullus, a chicken), the Norman Fitz 
(filius), the* Hebrew Ben, the Arabic ibn or walad, the German 
-sohn, the Norwegian -seri, the Welsh Ap (as in Apjohn, Price 
ot ap-Rhys, Pritchard or ap- Richard, Powell or ap-Howel), 
Bevan or ap-Evan, Boweh or ap-Owen), the English -son (as in 
Henderson, son of Henry, Anderson, son of Andrew, Sanderson, 
son of Alexander, Watson, son of Walter, and iriany triorc). 

A fine illustration of the origin of the local surname is supplied 
by Sir «T. M. Bartleys " T’nowhead Bell ”, the girl who lives at 
the head of the knoll. On this pattern were founded in Europe 
countless surnames like Knowles, Wood, Rivers, and names 
derived from geographical proper names. Hindus arid Beni- 
Israels can be still detected any day making these local surnames 
for themselves out of the name of their village by adding -kar, 
doubtless -front to till, on the model of Holkar, Bhandarkar, 
Bijaputkar, arid many others. Parsees prefer the Hindustani 
suffix val&, though they also use simpler Persian endings, as 
in Sanjana, Gandevia, Billimoria, Ir&ni. An example of a 
Musulman place surname is Dilvi (of Delhi), with many mote 
like Basrai, Tabrizi, Ispahani, Maskati, and so forth. 

As I have said, sOme local surnames are taken not from 
Bmall places but from countries. These will usually imply 
immigration of some kind. Inglis was an Englishman in Scot- 
land, Scott a Scot in England, Welsh or Walsh a Celt from the 
West, French a Frenchman (compare the French name Lang- 
iois). Extinct nationalities are commemorated in Pollock (Pole), 
and Burgoyno, and Gascoyne, and other French provinces in 
Pickard and Norman and Britton. The adoption of the actual 
name of the country (not of the countryman) for one’s own was 
apt to mark only the sovereign or overlord of the country. 
Shakespeare is full of examples of “ France ” for “ King of 
France ”, and the like, and peers and bishops still sign them- 
selves by their place names. For members of the commoner 
herd to be nicknamed “Australia ” or “ C.P,” is by way of a 
temporary jest among friends. 
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The Roman practice of giving conquerors an honorific 
“ agnomen ” from the name of the country they subdued, as 
Africanus, Gcrmanicus, Coriolanus, is not yet extinct. Lord 
Kitchener became “ of Khartoum ”, and though he was never 
called “ Khartoum ” simply, Lord Dufferin’s son was called 
** Lord Ava ”, after the Burmese capital. * Pufferin ” (pro- 
bably “ Twq Hills ”), the name of the Irish barony, is itself a 
place name. Lord Mahon has his name from Port Mahon 
(Portus' Magonis) in the Balearic Islands, 

We may pass on to the occupational and professional group- 
This also is very large. Current and obsolete religious and 
priestly dignitaries supply a large number of surnames. Priest 
itself, Dastur, Davar, Mobedji, Cohen, Adhyakhsha, Bhatt, 
Barve, Vaidya, Trivedi, Shastri, Aiyyar, Clerk, Palmer, 
Pilgrim, Prior, Abbott, Monk, Freer, and many more. 

The political surnames are as numerous : Mehta, Patel, Inam- 
dar, Desai (in endless quantities), Deshpande, Earl, Baron, 
Prince, Judge, Duke, Lord, and what not. 

Parsee surnames are apt to amuse by the extreme modernity 
of the occupation whence so many have been derived: Master, 
Paymaster, Postmaster, Engineer, Mistry, Contractor, Doctor, 
Gin walla, Bottlewala, Polish wala, Bumboat walla. I once saw 
a “ reductio ad absurdum ” of this tendency in a journalistic 
skit, where a Parsee gentleman rejoiced in the portentous name 
of Mr. Mechanicalmodeltoymaker. The humble origins of the 
names Steward (said to be Sty- ward, i.e ., to the King), and 
Howard (Hog-ward) are proverbial. That Gaekwadis of similar 
origin has been disputed ; but the theory is full of encourage- 
ment to the lowly and ambitious. 

^As regards the personal nickname w r e can match the uncere*. 
monious Deccani names both in Rome and England. Bugge, and 
Hogge, and Bunyan, and Onions, and Peabody, and Golightly, 
and qthers less respectable, sometimes now thinly veiled by 
changes of spelling, are good old English names, In Rome 
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we had, besides Bibuhis, Ncpos (spendthrift), Naso (nosy), 
Paetus (squint), Varus (Hindy), Glabrio (scabby), Strabo (cross- 
eyed), Balbus (stutterer), Verres (hog), Cicero (from ‘ cicer ' 
gram), Caepio (onion), Scipio (dirk), Cato (puppy ; — I have met 
the surname Kutria in India). Buonaparte seems to belong to 
the family of jocular surnames, with some such meaning as 
*• goodfellow.” (Napoleone is possibly “lion’s mane”, though 
“ napo ” is actually Italian for a turnip.) Whole classes of 
English surnames are diminutives, ending in -kin or -ie, as 
Atkin, Hawkins, Ruskin, Wilkie. 

When Indians go to England, the good people at home are 
apt to take the last syllable of their full names as the surnames, 
and so we find names given them meaning “ Mr. Mr.”, such as 

Mr. Sing ” (for any Sikh or “ lion ”), “ Mr. Khan ” (any 
Mahommedan gentleman from N. W. India), “Mr. Shah” 
(any Jain Bania), “ Mr. Beg ” (The Turkish “ mister ”) “ Mr. 
Mirza ” (The Persian ditto, from “ Amir-zada ”). 

What I called clan names are exemplified in England by 
patronymic names in -ing: Harding, Billing, Hastings ; in India, 
for one suffix, by the ending -ani, which is common among the 
Baluchis. Sindhis, searching for surnames, often apply this 
ending, denoting descent, to some parent’s name, and so we 
get Adv&ni from Adumal, Hardasani from Hardasmal, Shahani. 
and so on. 

Lastly,, I must deal with deliberate transfers or conversions of 
one man’s ready-made surname to another, and to the manu- 
facture of surnames by sheer fancy. The former process takes 
place sometimes for various private reasons, ( e.g. f to benefit by a 
will), but somotimes in order to obscure a foreign origin. Thus 
persons with the misfortune to possess a German surname are 
now many of them translating or otherwise altering the latter, 
e. g., Schloss will become Castle, Grunberg Greonhill, and so on. 
Many of the English names in -field Were once French or Norman 
surnames in -ville. Converts or pupils of missionaries in india 
have sometimes in gratitude taken their master’s surname. 
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Similarly I understand that some of the Parsee surnames which 
are also English surnames are marks of admiration for a patron. 
In Rome an adopted son took his adopter’s ‘ nomen ’ and 
‘cognomen,’ but added his own old name with the ending -anus ; 
hence names like Octavianus, formerly Octavius, Maximilianus, 
Valentianus, and many more. Freed slaves took their master’s 
name, with the addition of the old slave name, as M. Tullius 
Tiro (Cicero’s slave -secretary). 

For a wholesale adoption of fancy surnames we have to go 
to the Jews. In the 17th century many Jews were living -in 
Germany and Poland. They had no surnames, and the local 
Prince or Elector required them to adopt surnames within a 
certain period of time. Some perpetuated their father’s 
personal names, perhaps with a genitive ending, or a son,’ 
some translated their Hebrew names into German, ( c.g. y Selig, 
‘blessed ’, for Baruch), some took the names of pretty objects 
and precious stones (Rosenbaum, Goldstein, &c.), and some 
took the name of their house-sign — (houses then bore pictures 
instead of numbers), as Rothschild (the red shield). The 
subject is full}' and interestingly treated in a magazine article 
by Mr. Albert Hyamson, which our member Mr. E. M. Ezekiel 
was kind enough to lend me. 

In the 16th century — later it was the fashion among literati 
to Graecizo or Latinize their names — Melanchthon, the reformer, 
was properly one Schwarzcrd. Erasmus, fcho “amiable”, is a 
Greek name of sorts. The later German theologian Dryandcr 
( “ Oakman ”) was properly named Holzmann. 

I should have mentioned that, while I have not been able to 
consult many authorities for my few remarks, (which may 
consequently, I fear, be not always quite accurate), I remember 
to have learnt much from an interesting book by Mr. Weekes 
on English surnames, also from a past paper in this Society by 
some gentleman whose name I cannot recollect. There is also 
•ninteresting little article in the “Times of India ” Year Book 
on “ Indian Names.” 
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I have tried not to tread on any toes in dealing with a subject 
like this, but I feel sure that if E have unwittingly taken any 
living gentleman’s name “ in vain ”, he will forgive me the 
offence. 

India offers a peculiarly interesting field for the study of 
surnames, because the practice of using the latter is not yet 
universal, and there are not, I think, many surnames in use 
which are very old, compared with those of somewhat recent 
origin. I even observe a conservative reaction in the direction 
of ignoring or forgoing surnames, and merely calling oneself, 
say, Raghunath Visanji instead of, say, R. V. Pandya. Name- 
owners are, of course, fully entitled to please themselves in this 
matter, but I think that there is a clear balance of utility, for 
all sorts of purposes, both to the individual and to the 
community, (especially where the latter is large), in the 
universal adoption of surnames. 


SOME INTERESTING MARRIAGE ANI> 
DIVORCE USAGES IN THE THANA 
DISTRICT. 

By J. A. &ALDANHA, B.A., LL.B. 

Read on 28th N ovember, 1917. 

My experience of tbe last three years as a judicial officer m 
the Thana District has brought me in touch with some very 
interesting cases in respect of marriage and divorce. I shall 
deal here only with two of them. In the first a woman 
married a second time on leaving her first husband without his 
consent and without obtaining dissolution of the first marriage 
tie, and it was contended that the second marriage was not 
bigamous. 

The second case was of a Mahomedan husband, who married 
a woman by proxy of her father who acted for her not 
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only without lier consent, but against her will. The parties 
belonged to Shafi school. Is such a marriage legal under 
Mahomedan law — at least according to the legal usages of 
Mahomedans in British India ? 

The First Case. 

The accused in this case was charged under Section 494 
read with Section 109, Indian Penal Code, with having married 
Sag uni, the wife of the complainant (Govind), while the mar- 
riage of the latter with her was subsisting, by reason of which 
the second marriage with the accused is void. The parties be- 
long to the Varli caste and reside m the Bassein taluka. It was 
proved and admitted by the accused that the complainant had 
been validly married to Saguni about 12 years ago, while the$' 
were children, by their parents. Saguni left the complainant’s 
house at Kaman about last Shhnga for her father's house and 
then in about three months proceeded to her maternal uncle’s 
house at Pelhar, where she came into contact with the accused 
and both were married by an old woman by a pat ceremony, 
the accused being fully aware that Saguni had her first husband 
living and that she had not been divorced by him and did not 
consent to this second marriage. Xo repudiation of his wife 
Saguni or her abandonment is alleged or proved. 

No action has been taken against the couple by the caste* 
panch for this re-marriage being against the caste custom. Jn 
fact the custom of the caste as found from the evidence is 
that a wife may re marry somebody else without consent of 
her first husband and without obtaining divorce from him. 
The pat ceremony consists in breaking asunder the mangal- 
sutra tied by the first husband and tying a new one given by 
the second husband. This ceremony is essential before a married 
■woman can have sexual relationship with another man. lest 
they should be ex-communicated. It is, therefore, clear that no 
such marriage is recognized among the Varlis so as to create a. 
permanent union and’ that as among the Alya.iav.invn castes 
jof South Kanara, the customary cohabitation of sexes seems lo 
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be no more than to create a casual relation, which the woman 
may terminate at her pleasure subject perhaps to certain con- 
ventional restraints such as money payment ( Koraga 6 Ma;l. 
374, p. 376). The cohabitation of a man and woman under the 
Alyasantana does not constitute such a marriage as is intended 
in section 494 ..Indian Penal Code {ibid ) — (See also p. 448 Roy’s 
Customary Law). 

It must also be observed that divorce is widely prevalent 
among lower classes of Hindus ( vide pages 310-311 of Roy’s 
Customary Law). But the Bombay High Court has shown a 
strong leaning against tolerating divorces. Whatever may be 
the value of criticisms on those views expressed by such an 
erudite lawyer like Mandlik {vide pages 428 — 437 of his Hindu 
Law), the Courts in this Presidency are bound by its rulings 
{vide those ending with 17 B. L. R. 584 and IV Cr. Cases B. 
H. 13). 

The leading decision is that in Reg. v. Karsan Qoja and 
Bai Rupa (2 Bom. H. R. 117). The parties therein belonged 
to the Talpad Koli caste, while in this case the parties are 
of the Varli Caste. The Kolis and Varlis are classed in the 
Bombay Gazetteer (Vol. XIII. Thana, Part I, pages 165 and 
182) among the “.Early tribes.*’ Mr. Knthoven, in his mono- 
graph on Varlis, thinks that they are an aboriginal tribe only 
slightly influenced by Brahmanism. 

The question for determination is whether the Varli caste 
is, under the pale of Hindu Law to such an extent that it 
must be held that the first marriage in this case, still subsisted 
and could not be dissolved by the pat ceremony. The Courts 
ha vo answered this question in tho affirmative. 

Mandlik thinks (p. 436 of his Hindu Law) that low-caste 
Hindus, like Kolis and Telis, are not within the pale of Hindu 
law. If this view were correct, the Varlis should likewise be 
held to be outside the pale of Hindu law On a careful con- 
sideration, however, of the religious customs, festivals and 
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ceremonies of the Varlis as given in the Bombay Gazetteer 
(Vol. XIII, Part I, p. 182, et seqr.) and Mr. Enthoven’s mono- 
graph on them it seems to me that what are recognized as 
Brahnianic religious deals and practices largely enter into 
them, for instance, the repeated mention of the God Brahma, 
Kansari (mother of Krishna), Dhartari (mother of the Pan- 
davas) in the nuptial hymn sung by the priestess (jahleri), the 
worship of the God Xarayan and the burning of the dead. In 
the Caste Glossary, p. 310 of Vol. VII, Part I of the Census 
Report, 1911, they are described as animists, but are classed as 
Hindus in Table XIII, p. 260 of Vol. VII, Part IT, Imperial 

Tables They also follow the Hindu Law of 

Inheritance and not the Alyawntana or Marumakhatayan system 
prevalent among the South Kanara and Malabar tribes among 
whom the marriage tic is so loose (vide Roy’s Customary Law, 
Chapter XI). If those systems of succession had obtained 
among the Varlis, there would have been no objection to tolerate 
such loose alliances as obtain in Malabar and Kanara, but 
where succession is through a male’s children as among the 
Varlis, then there would arise a situation which would make 
such a loose system not only absolutely immoral but opposed 
to public policy, because there w’ould be much uncertainty as 
to the paternity of children. 

It might be contended that Courts should decide questions 
as to marriage and divorce and the guilt arising out of sexual 
relations formed according to the moral notions of the 
community to which the parties belong As indicated in my 
articles on Ethnical Jurisprudence published in the Jubilee 
Number of the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , 
there arc in India two schools of thought among judges, the 
one represented by the late Sir Raymond West and the other 
by the late Sir Muthusami Iyer — as to the extent to which the 
judiciary can without express legislative sanction import 
the higher notions of morality from Shastric or Christian ideals 
into the customary law of the backward or degraded classes 
(sec Sir Raymond's ruling in the case of Mathura Naikin v. 
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Esu Naikin , 4, Bom. 545 and that of Sir Muthusami Iyer in 
Venku v. Mahalinga, 1 1 Mad. 393). The Courts in this Pre- 
sidency foJlow a course which I think is in consonance with 
the higher enlightenment of the people that is spreading 
under tho British rule. 

The Second Case - 

A question arose recently in the District Court of Thana, 
as to whether a Mahometan girl belonging to the Shafi school 
can be married by her father not only without her consent, 
but against her will. The facts of the case are reported in 
I. L. R. 37, Bom. 5(i 3, but actual trial of the case took place in 
the Bhivndi Sub-Judge’s Court and it was heard in appeal in the 
District Court presided over by myself. Tho second appeal in 
the High Court was dismissed for default, so the 1st Appellate 
Court’s judgment stands as a sound statement of the law on the 
point, on which there is much vagueness and some conflict. 

The parties belong to the Konkaui Mussalman community 1 
which is scattered over various parts of Western India and 
found in Bombay, Thana and Kolaba Districts. The Konkaui 
Mussalmans are descendants of Arab settlers, a large number 
of whom must have inter married with local women, which fact 
probably accounts for their adoption of the local languages or 
dialects with an intermixture of Arabic words. 

Several days were spent in the lower Court in examining two 
Moutvis and other witnesses on the subject of the law on the 
point, as to which much has been written in well-known 
published works on Mahomedan Law, which being not found in 
the Court could have been easily produced by the learned 
pleader at the earlier stages of the hearing or possibly could 
have been easily got hold of by the Court before examining 


1 See Bomfxiy Gazetteer (Campbell) Vols. regarding Kolaba , Thana 
Kanara. Mr. Edward e’s — Bombay City Gazetteer . Mangalore MagrtzPUr^ 
Vol. V, p. 296. 
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the witnesses. The most concise as well as comprehensive 
treatment of the subject is found in Tyabji's Principles of 
Mahomedan Law , from which the following sections are 

“ 17. Marriage is contracted when a man or woman 
(between whom prohibition to marry is not established) 
consent as heroin after provided in unequivocal terms, 
to a permanent and absolute union to commence from 
the time of the contract, for the purposes of intercourse 
and the procreation of children. 

“ 20 (1) Where the parties are competent to contract 
the consent must be given either by themselvos or by their 
agents or proxies : provided that by the Shaft and Malilci 
law a woman can never contract herself in marriage. 

(2) Where either of the parties to a marriage * * 

* * * * 

being governed by Shaft law is a virgin ( whether she has 
attained puberty or not), then such party cannot contract by 
herself and the consent on her behalf must be given by 
at least one of her guardians for marriage. 

“64. According to Shiah and Sh'afi law the father and 
agnatic grandfather are alone entitled to be guardians 'for 
marriage." 

“ (l) The authority of a guardian for .marriage ceases 
when the ward attains puberty. Exception. — According to 
Shafi law a virgin cannot contract herself in marriage. 

(2) A female becomes competent to contract licrsclf in 
marriage. 

(a) According to Shiah and Shafi law when she becomes 
thayyaba” (i.e., not a virgin). 

( b ) According to the most approved, though not all 
Shiah authorities, When she arrives at the age of discre- 
tion. 
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Explanation. — According to Hanafi law a female, like 
male, becomes competent to contract herself in marriage 
when she attains puberty irrespective of her being thay- 
yaba or not.’' 

The above summary gives a succinct and clear idea of 
the law bearing on the point on which further reference 
may be made to the works referred to below. 1 In 
short under Mahomed an law a father by exorcise of his 
right of jabr ( patria jioteslas) can impose the status of 
marriage on his minor children. In case of female followers 
of Malik and Shaft, however, the right of jabi continues 
until they are married provided they are virgins. A father 
may contract marriage of his virgin daughter without her 
consent irrespective of her age, just like a father of other 
sects can do until the ago of puberty. According to the 
doctrine of Shaft, an adult female vigin is treated as an 
infant until her marriage. 

Tho lower Court relied upon (he following opinion 
expressed in Amir Airs Mahomed an Law, Vol. II, p. 343, 
(3rd Edition) : “ Under the Muliki and Shaft law . tho 

marriage of an adult girl is not valid, unless her consent 
is obtained to it, but such consent must he given through 
a legally authorized vali, who could act as her representa- 
tive.” This opinion is expressed in section 5 ( rules 
relating to Valis or guardians ) in Chapter VI of Vol. II, 
fend has in view evidently the place such valis or guardians 
occupy in establishing the status of marriage, but has 
nothing to do with the yalxc or patria potestas of a father 
or grandfather in that matter. 

That power is quite absolute in case of Shaft female 
virgins, never mind what their age, to marry them without 
their consent. An infant cannot give consent as to 
marriage and so an adult female virgin can be married 

* Amir Ali’s Mahotnedan Law, 3rd Edition, Vol. II, pp. 273, 27.6 *n<i 
Bedaya Book II, Chap. II. 
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without her consent by her father. But is a father entitled 
to do so against her express or implied will ? The 
Heda} r a lays down “ It is not lawful for a guardian to 
force into marriage an adult virgin against her consent.” 
This is contrary to the doctrine of Shafi who counts an 
adult virgin the same as an infant. (Book II. Chapter 
II). The phrase “ against her consent ” would not be 
exactly correct English, involving as it does a confusion of 
ideas. For “consent” means an act of acquiescence and 
we cannot speak correctly of anything done against such 
an act. What the author means probably is “ without 
consent ” that is “ consent being absent.” That does not 
mean “ against the wish or will ” of the person concerned. 

The latest work brought to my notice “ Minhaji et 
Talbin ,” a manual of Mahomedan Law according to tho 
school of Shah by Nawanis, translated from the French 
edition by Vandcn Bery and Howard (1914), explains the 
law as follows : — “ A father can dispose, as he pleases, of 
the hand of his daughter without asking her consent, 
whatever her age may be, provided sho is still a virgin. 
It is, however, always commendable to consult her as to her 
future husband, and her formal consent to the marriage 
is necessary if she has already lost hor virginity.” 

I have cited enough of authorities to show that under 
the Shafi law, a father can marry his virgin daughter with- 
out her consent, that is, without even asking her consent. 
But there is no authority that goes further than this and 
would allow a father to go against the express or implied 
will of such a girl. Such a rigorous law as Shafi law in 
this matter, must be interpreted strictly and should be 
kept within strict limits. 

The maxim “ conse?isus facit matrimonim ” (“It is 
consent that makes the marriage good”), is the law which 
is common to all civilized nations. It equally applies in 
Mahomedan law. Incase of infants or minors, the consent 
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of a father is supposed to supply the defect of their under- 
standing or intelligence but not to supplant it altogether. 
Where the will of a girl that has arrived at the age of 
puberty and discretion is in conflict with that of the father 
there is no question of supplying the defect but of sup- 
planting or ovei riding the will of the girl. To allow a 
father to carry out his wishes against the will of the girl 
would reduce patria potestas to a most iniquitous tyranny 
which British law of liberty, could never contemplate or 
tolerate. Interpreting, therefore, the rigorous Shafi doctrine 
in the light of equity and common-sense as well as the 
right of liberty of every British citizen, I am of opinion 
that no Mahomedan father of whatever creed could have 
liberty to marry a girl (who is a British subject) against 
tier wishes. 


THE PARSEE PURIFICATORY CEREMONIES. 
THE BARESHNClM AND THE 
RIMAN. A STUDY. 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

( Read on 28th November 1917,) 

This is my second paper on the Purificatory Ceremonies of 
the Parsees. In my first paper, I dwelt on 

Introduction. . - - i • i r 

two out of the four kinds of ceremonies. 

They were the Padyab and the Nan. They consisted of the 

two ordinary forms of purification, viz., (1) The ordinary 

ablution or purification of the parts of the body that are 

generally exposed or uncovered, such as the face, the hands 

and the feet, and (2) the bath. The like of these are found in 

almost all nations, with this difference, that the accompanying 

religious rites or ceremonies vary. I speak today of twtf 
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other forms, the Bareshnum and the Riman. But the Baresh- 
num, the third purification ceremony, forms the principal 
subject of my paper. Theso two forms seem to be, to a great 
extent, special to the Parsees. We speak of five senses — the 
eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue and the skin. But the 
ancient Iranians had, as said by Dr. Ralph, “ a distinct sixth 
sense of the pure ” “ a cultivated sense of purity.” This new 
additional delicate sense made them see impurity in the minu- 
test matters and made them suspect disease and infection, 
where others could not see them. 

THE BARESHNUM. 

The subject of the Bareshnum is very large and intricate. 
Its description varies a little in tho different parts of the 
Vcndidad. A Parsee knowing something of the present 
practice is likely to give a better description of the ceremony 
as described in the Vcndidad. So, it was about 17 years ago, 
that Prof. Jackson, when ho was in Bombay in 1901, first 
asked me to write about it. Then, in a letter dated 8th March 
1904, he wrote : “ May I not urge you to write a detailed 
monograph of the Bareshnum ? I spoke to you on the subject 
that morning when I was at Colaba. Such a treatise giving 
fill the ceremonies would bo important.” This paper maj 7 be 
taken as such a monograph or treatise. 

We will treat the subject of the Barcshndm under £he 
following heads : — 1. What is tho Bareshnum ? Its meaning. 
Its original and present object. 2. A Description of the 
Baroshnura, as given in 'Vndidad. 3. Bares! uiumgah, or 
the place of the Bareshnum. The ancient Bareshnumgah and 
the modern Barcshnumgfih. 4. The Process of giving the 
Bareshnum. We will treat this third part under two heads : — 
( ) The preliminary preparation, and (6) The process proper. 
5. The Retreat of nine full days after the Bareshnum 
purification. 
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1, The Bareshnum. Its meaning and object. 

Firstly we will speak of : What is Bareshnum ? How it 

, . _ , differs from the first two forms of purifica- 

What 1 a Barosh- 1 

ntim. Meaning of tion ( What is its meaning ? What was 

the word. the original object ? What is its modern 

tendency ? 

Bareshnum is the highest form of purification. It differs from 
the first two forms in several respects (a). While the Padyab 
is a work of one or two minutes, and the Nan, of about half 
an hour, the Bareshnum, which originally had the object 
both of purification and segregation, lasted nine days. So, it 
is, at times, referred to in Parsec books as the Bareshnum-i- 
Noh Shab, i.e., the Bareshnum of nine nights. (6) While the 
Padyab requires no help of a priest, and while the Nan requires 
the help of one priest, the Bareshnum requires the services of 
two priests, (c) While the first two can be performed in any 
ordinary house or in a temple, the Bareshnum purification must 
be gone through in a particular open-air place. Such a place 
is called Bareshnum^flA, i.e., the place of the Bareshnum. We 
will describe this place later on. 

This form of purification has taken its name from the word 
bareshnum which means, ‘top head,’ from Av. barez, Sans. 

‘ to be pre-eminent.’ In the description of the process of the 
particular form of sacred bath gone through in this ceremony, 
as given in the Vendidad (Chap. VIII, 40), it is enjoined, 
that the purification of the different parts of the body must 
begin from the head or the top (bareshnum). The water is 
first required to be poured over the head from which the 
impurity passes down step by step. Hence the name. We will 
speak of these different parts of the body later on. 

The original object of the Bareshnum, as referred to in the 

, Vendidad, seems to be to purify those who 

Tho original and 

tho modern objects had come into contact with the worst form 
purifio a t!on rf ' Shnflni of impurity impurity which, from the 

sanitary point of view, may bo doomed 
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dangerous or infectious. For example, a man, who became 
unclean by coming into close contact with the dead or, 
through, what Dr. West calls “ any other serious defilement ” 1 
was, in ancient Iran, required to go through this purification. 
Some deaths occurred from infectious diseases, and so, the 
“ contacts,” i.e., the persons who had come into long close 
contact with such dead, were likely to spread contagion. They 
were, therefore, required not only to go through purification, 
but through segregation for nine days. Thus, it was a 
joint form of purification and segregation. The original object 
seems to have been latterly widened, perhaps from a point of 
view of greater caution. At times, it is difficult for medical 
men to determine, whether the disease of which a man dies 
is infectious or not. If it is difficult for an expert medical 
man to determine that, it must be more so for the ordinary 
class of people. So, for the sake of caution or safety, it seems 
to have been enjoined that the living, a short time afte; death, 
must keep themselves at a distance from all the dead, whether 
they died of infectious or of non-infectious diseases. Those, 
who had, for some purpose or another, to remain in a very 
long contact with the dead, had to go through the long form 
of Bareshnum purification and segregation. 

While considering the subject of the Bareshnum or the 
Darmesteter's great purification, in order to have a clear 
g ras P of the purification as originally 
n tended, we must bear in mind what Prof. Darmestoter says 
on the subject of the ceremonies about the disposal of the dead 
among the Parsis : 2 “ The principle which governs the 


1 S. B. E. Vol. XVIII, p. 431. 

3 “ Le principe qui domino los ceremonies du premier ordro osfc la 
orainte de la contagionjou, commedit l'Avesfca, do la Druj Nasu, la Druj- 
Charogno, Lamort, une fois venue, reste : la preuve visible en est donn6e 
par la corruption qui bien vites s'emparo du cadavre et r^pand l’infection 
aufcour do lui : on so la representait sous la forme d’uno mouche horrible, 
la mouche qui bourdonne sur les cadavros. Toutes les ceremonies de cet 
ordre peuvont eo reauraor en deux mots, coux-l& mSmo qui resument 
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ceremonies of the first order is the fear of contagion, or, as 
the Avesta says, of the Druj Nasii, the Druj of Carrion. Death ^ 
that has once come, rests. The visible proof of it is given by 
the corruption which at once goes on in the body and spreads 
infection round about. It is represented in the form of a 
horrible fly, the fly which hovers over the corpses. All the 
ceremonies of this order can be summed up in two words, which 
are the same as sum up to-day all the prophylactic measures 
in the case of an epidemic : — (I) to cut off the communica- 
tions of the living with the centre of infection, real or supposed ; 
(2) to destroy the centre itself.” 

On the subject of purification itself, Prof. Darmesteter says : 
“ ‘Purity is, after birth, the greatest good for man * (Yaozdao 
mashyai aipi zanthem vahishta) is the principle which dominates 
the Vendidad. This word of ‘ purity,* (Yaozdao), though it 
associates with itself a moral idea or impression, has equally, 
before all, at least in the Vendidad, a conception purely physical ; 
and the word proprete (cleanliness) shall be the most exact, 
if it has taken the moral reflex which the Zend expression has, 
and which, for example, the English word “ cleanliness ” has. 
The axiom * Cleanliness js next to godliness * shall altogether 
be Zoroa8trian, with this difference that in Zoroastrianism, 
Cleanliness is a form itself of Godliness. 

“ Lawful impurity has always physiological causes. Above 
all, the corpse is an impure object . . . But he who speaks of 
impurity speaks of contagion : because the corpse engenders 

putridity and pestilence The purification has for its 

object the expulsion of this contagion which passes from the 
dead to the living, and from one living person to another ; and 
the theory of impurity and of purification reduces itself in fact 
to a theory of hygiene. ” 1 

aujourd’hui toutes lea mosuros prophylactiques on cas d’opidemie : 
1° interrompre lea communications dea vivants avoc lo oontro d’infection 
r4el ou suppose : 2° detruiroco centre m<$mo.” — Lc Zend Aveeta, Vol. II, 
pp. 146-147 ; vide also Ibid Introduction, page XII. 

1 LeZend Avoata, Vol. II, Introduction, pp. X-XI. 
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Further on, Prof. Darmesteter says : “ During the purifica- 

tion, the impure remains isolated from the faithful ( t.e., from 
other Zoroastrians ), whom he would (otherwise) defile, in a 
sort of lazaret. . . . One sees, that they (t.e., the funeral 
ceremonies) are summed up in two words — two words of 
hygiene : {viz.,) to isolate the centre of infection, (and) to 
destroy that centre. What distinguishes the Zoroastrian con- 
ception from the European conception is this, that we busy 
ourselves in isolating and destroying the dead element only 
in oase of diseases said to be infectious ; (but) in Zoroastrianism 
death is always infectious and contagious. ** 1 


Latterly, the original object of the Bareshnum purification 
was still further widened. At times, it was 
object. PreSGnt enjoined for the physical purification 
originally intended, and, at times, it was 
intended to serve as a symbol for mental purification. It 
served as a kind of purification, both physical and mental, 
which qualified one for some higher religious ceremonies. 
Now-a-days, the persons who go through this Bareshnum 
ceremony are the professional corpse-bearers, who go through it 
both before joining the profession and on leaving it. They 
come into contact daily with dead bodies of men, some of 


whom may have died of infectious diseases. Of course, after 
the removal of every corpse to the Towers, they are required 
to bathe, but, when they leave for good, or at least for a long 
time, their daily line of business, it is thought to be good and 
safe that they may go through this higher form of purification 
before they mixed freely with others. So, one can understand 
the object of a corpse-bearer going through the purification 
and segregation on retiring from his professional work. Look- 
ing to the original object of the purification as referred to in 
the Vendidad, it is not easy to understand why he has to go 
through this purification before he joins his profession. But, it 
uiay be taken, that he is made to go through this form, in 


* Ibid, p. XII, Vid • also Ibid, p. 147. 
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order that he may be prepared for his business which requires 
extreme caution so as not to spread infection, or that he may be 
given an idea of the form of purification necessary in case of 
those who come into direct contact with the dead. 

As to the priests, the Bareshnum is necessary, both for a 
person who wishes to be initiated for the priestly profession 
and for a full-fledged priest, when he wants to officiate in, 
what may be called, the inner circle of higher ceremonies. In 
these cases, there is not the original idea of purification from 
impurities caught by having come into contact with dead 
bodies, but the idea of a sentimental and symbolic point of 
view. Another reason, which may have, at first, led to the 
custom, may be this : It was one of the functions of a priest 
to purify those who had come into contact with the impurities 
of a corpse. He was, therefore, also known as an Yaozdathra- 
gar, t.e., purifier. That being the case, it was held advisable 
that he himself should have at first gone through this purifica- 
tion. 

Thus, latterly, the original object of the Bareshnum as 
enjoined by the Vcndidad, viz., purification from the highest 
form of impurities like those arising from coming into long and 
close contact with the dead, especially the dead who died of 
infectious diseases, assumed also a symbolic signification. 
This purification became a priestly function and was thought 
to be necessary for those priests who wanted to officiate 
within the inner circle of the Fire-temple and at some of the 
higher forms of ritual. The original object, latterly, in process 
of time, took another form. For example, a priest takes a 
Bareshnum, and while doing so, declares that he does so for 
the “ tan pale ” (purification of the body) of A, B, or C, who 
may be living or dead, i.e., he goes through the ceremony, so 
that the physical or the spiritual body of that person, who is 
named in the ritual, may have the efficacy of the purification. 
All this seems to be a later diversion from, or degeneration of 
the original sanitary object of the Vendidad. 
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2. Description of the Bareshnam as given in the Vendid&d. 

We find references to the Bareshnum in three chapters of the 
Vendidad : — (a) The first and principal 
t^Threo references re f crence j s j n the 9th Chapter (§§ 1-57), 1 
where it is treated at some length. To 
have a clearer grasp, this chapter must be read with its 
Pahlavi rendering and commentary. 2 (6) The second reference 
is in the 8th Chapter (§§ 35-72), 3 (c) The third reference is 
in the 19th Chapter (§§ 20-25) 4 . 

These three references seem to refer to three different forms 
of pollution, i.e. y to three different forms of greater or lesser 
contact — direct or indirect — with corpses, which, when going 
through decomposition, are centres of disease and infection. Of 
course, all persons have to come into some contact with the 
corpses of their dead relatives or friends for some time after 
death. But then, they must observe some rules or laws of health, 
so as not to endanger their own lives, and through themselves, 
the lives of others. If they do not observe these, there is a 
likelihood that they may, by some close contact with the 
dead bodies, catch some germs of disease or infection and 
transfer them to others. In case they fail to observe those 
rules, by accident or for some unavoidable purpose, in order 
to avoid any danger, they must go through some purification 
which may lessen the chance of their infecting others and 
spreading the disease. 

The first reference (Vend. IX) seems to be an account of tho 
purification of an extreme case of contact with a corpso — so 
extreme that it requires to bo carefully purified and isolated 
for ten 5 days, so that the least chance for the spread of 
infection may be avoided. 


■ * S. B. E. IV, (1880) pp. 119-130. 5 S. B. E. XVIII, pp. 431-454. 

* S.’B. E. IV, pp. 103-110. 4 S. B. E. IV, pp. 209-11. 

5 It may bo romemberod here, that the period of 10 days is even now 
considered by medical men to be tho period of incubation for an infec- 
tious disease. Wo speak of 10 days’ quarantine (which originally was 
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The following is an outline of the account : — When a person 

The first refer- ^ as ^ ecome polluted or defiled by coming 

enoe. (IX 1-57) in into contact with a dead body, he must seek 
the Vendid&d. . n , 

a purifier who must be (a) righteous, (6) 

speaker of truth, (c) versed in the mdnthras or holy scriptures 
and (d) who has learnt from experienced persons how to purify 
others. The righteous man with these qualifications must find 
out a sanitary piece of ground. He must cut off the trees, 
if there be any, on that ground. The ground chosen must 
be dry, clean, without vegetation and the least frequented by 
cattle and men. 

On the ground thus selected, nine magas or pits may be dug. 
Then these nine pits must be marked out by 13 kcirshas or 
furrows which have to be drawn by a sharp metallic instrument. 
Of these 13 karshas , the first must be drawn equi -distant from 
the line of the pits. Then three karshas must be drawn round 
the first three pits. Then other three karshas round these first 
three and second three pits, i.e., round the first six pits. 
Then, other three, round the nine pits together ; lastly, the 
remaining three karshas round the central three pits. Then, 
the ground thus selected and marked out, or symbolical! v 
enclosed, must be covered over with sand or some such kind of 
drying or disinfecting earth. 

Now follows an account of the purification. The purifier is 
to stand out of the karshas drawn as above, and is to ask the 
infected person or the candidate for purification to advance to 
the pits. When the candidate has advanced to the first pit, 
the purifying priest is to say the words “ Nemaschd yd drmaitish 
izacha ” 1 and is to ask the candidate to repeat them. Each 


of 40 days). If a ‘ contact,’ i.e., a person who has como into contact 
with a person suffering from an infectious disease, is isolated for \0 days 
and, if he, withm that period does not develop that particular disease 
he is considered to be safe to mix with others. 

• *. e. Praise and commendation to Armaiti i.e. to the Purity of 

thought. 
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repetition of these words is said to weaken the influence of the 
infection. The purifying priest has to hold a nine knotted 
stick in his hand and to fasten an iron or leaden receptacle or 
spoon at its end. He is then to get, at first, the two hands 
of the candidate washed thrice by means of gaomez or tho 
oonsecrated urine poured on his hands by means of the above 
spoon. If that is not done carefully, the purification that 
may follow will not be effective or complete. The hands with 
which the candidate is to clean his whole body must be at first 
thoroughly cleaned and purified. Then the whole body may 
be cleaned and purified in a particular way, beginning with the 
head and gradually coming down to the feet. By this purifica- 
tion from head to foot, the evil power of pollution or infection, 
is said to run away from one part of the body to another lower 
down, and, at last, it leaves the body through the lowest parts 
of the body, viz., the toes of the feet, in the form of a stinking 
fly. Then, when this is done, the purifying priest is to recite 
the Ahunravhar and then the Kem na Mazda prayers up to the 
words Astvaitish ashahe.” The recital of these formulae of 
prayers is said to be very efficacious and is said to have its 
go.od effect on the health of the body. 

Tho above process of purification and the recital of prayers 
are To be repeated at each of the first six pits, to each of which 
the candidate is to advance step by step, and at each of which 
the evil power of pollution decreases step by step and the 
candidate gets purer. Having gone through this process of 
purification at each of the first six pits, the candidate is to 
advance towards the seventh pit, and is to sit at a distance of 
about 31 in from it. The purification here is with sand or some 
sand-like substance. He is to rub his body with it 15 times. 
He is to wait there till the moisture — if any — of the application 
of the consecrated urine dries off. The sand is supposed to 
be a purifying substance and it serves to dry the moisture as 
well. Then he is to go to the seventh pit where he has to purify 
his body once with water. Then he is to advance to the 8th pit 
and purify his body twice with water. Then he is to advance 
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to the 9th pit and there purify his body thrice with water. 
Then his body is to be fumigated with the smoke of the fuel of 
the wood Urvasnaoz , Vohu-gaorui, Vohu-Kcrcti , and Hadhdnepata 
which were species of fragrant wood whose smoke was believed 
to have the quality of killing germs. 

This finishes the purification proper. The candidate is now 
to put on his clothes and to retire to a house where he is not to 
come into physical contact with other persons. He is to remain 
aloof and away from fire, water, cultivated land, trees, cattle, 
men and women. He is to pass three days and nights in 
such isolation. On the fourth day he is to wash his body at 
first with urine and then with water. Then he is to continue 
in the retreat, as said above, for three nights more. On the 
seventh day he goes through a bath again as on the fourth 
day. He then again remains aloof for three nights more and 
then on the tenth day has again a bath. Thus, for nine days 
and nine nights after the first Bareshnum purification, he is to 
remain in a kind of isolation and retreat. After the final bath 
on the 10th day, he is deemed to be perfectly purified and can 
then mix with all men and women. 

The person who purifies must be properly paid by the person 
who goes through the purification. His fee depends upon the 
position of the candidate. The purifying person on his part 
is required to be proficient in his work. If he is not, he is guilty 
of doing harm to others and is liable to great punishment. 


The second reference to Bareshnum in the 8th Chapter of the 

The second re- Vendidad applies to cases, not so serious as 

ferenco in the Ven- in the first reference. While in the 9th 
didad, VTI, 35-72. , . .. . ,« , f 

chapter, the case is that of a person who 

is already supposed to have been defiled by a long contact 

with the dead ( ham naQum paiti-iristcm ), here, in the 8th 

Chapter, the case refers only to one who has accidentally come 

into slight contact with (ya nagaum ava-bereta) a dead body. 

So, in this second case, the purification is not so irksome as in 

the first case, both, in point of length of time and in the number 
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of baths or purifications. The process enjoined in this case is 
as follows : — If the flesh of the dead body has been devoured 
off by a flesh-eating bird or animal before the person touches it, 
i.e.y if the bod}' is a mere carcase of bones without the flesh on 
it, then, the most harmful parts of the body being done away 
with, there is less risk of catching any germs of disease from 
the corpse. So, in this case, he is simply to wash his body with 
gaomez and water. A simple bath of this kind is sufficient to 
purify him. But, if the flesh of the corpse is not eaten off and 
the body is there with all its decomposing parts on it, then, the 
chances of risk being somewhat greater, the process of purifica- 
tion is as follows : — Three magas, i.e., pits must be dug, and the 
person is to purify his body with gaomez on each of them. Then 
a dog is to be taken near him. This process is to be repeated at 
a second set of three pits. He is then to wait for some time till 
the moisture of the urine, applied to his body and head, 
especially that on the head, dries up. Then, the person is to 
advance to a third set of three pits. He is to purify his body 
there, with water. The water must be poured over the 
different parts of his body from head to foot in a particular 
way which is the same as that described in the case of the 
great Bareshnum purification. Then, finally, he is to recite one 
Ahunavar and the Kemna Mazda prayer upto the words “ Asta- 
vaitish ashahe.” The person then puts on his clothes and the 
Kusti or the sacred thread, reciting its allotted prayer. This 
finishes the purification. 

There is a third reference to a higher form of purification, but 
it cannot strictly bo called Bareshnum, 
(V^d.^XlX^Ts) 0 b ecause > therein, it is not enjoined that the 
bath should begin from the ‘ bareshnu * 
(head) which word has given the purification its name. It says 
that if a person has come into contact with a dead body, 1 


1 In modern parlance .such as was used during plague operations in 
Bombay, such a person is called a * oontaot.’ 
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or if a person has come into contact with a 4 contact ’ 1 he is 
to go through a process of purification. No pits are mentioned 
in this purification. He is to wash his body four times with 
gadmez and twice with consecrated water. He is to recite 200 
Ashem Vohus and 200 Ahunavars. He is to pray for nine 
nights. 


We find that there is a difference in the ritual, described in 
The difference in three parts of the Vendidad. The ten- 


the Ritual, 
cause. 


Its 


dency is to reduce the rigour and intricacy 
and to make the ritual simple. The differ- 
ence may be due to various causes. It may be due (a) to 
the different views of different priestly writers (6) or to the 
changed times, when it was found permissible to reduce the 
vigour, (c) or to the change in places, the priests of one part 
of the country thinking it advisable to reduce the rigour. 
When we find that in a limited Parsee population of India, 
there are differences in ritual in places so close as Bombay, 
Udavara and Naosari, Surat and Broach, we must be prepared 
to find them in a large population like that of Iran. As a 
matter of fact, the Pahlavi Epistles of M&nushchihar do point 
to such differences in later times, in the matter of the Baresh- 
num. Zadsparam, the high priest of Sukan in the South of 
Kirman, was found fault with by his brother Manushchoher, 
the high-priest of the western country, for having made some 
changes in the ritual of the Bareshnum. 1 


I have spoken above of a karsha 3 or a furrow and of a 
naogar or nine- knotted stick and padan and shall have to 


* In the language of plague operations, a porson who came into oontaot 
with a ‘ contact ’ was known as an * ovict as he also was asked to leave 
his h ou8o and to go to camp. 

* Cf. The Boundary Lines of tho Roman Lustrum. Vide my paper 
41 Tho Kashas of the Iranian Bareshnum and tho Boundary Lines of the 
Roman Lustrum ” (Journal of tho Anthropological Society Vol. VIII, 
pp. 520-35. ) 

* Vide N&makih^-i Manftshoheher by Ervad Bamanji. N. Dh&bhar. 
Vide 8. B. E. Vol: XVIII, p. 279, et eeq. 
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speak of them frequently later on. So, I will describe them 
here. 

A fcareha (Sanskrit sr sf : karsha) from the root, ‘ karesh ’ (Per. 

A Karsha or kashidan , to draw) means ‘a trench or a 
Kasha. furrow The word has a technical meaning 

in Zoroastrian rituals. At times, sacred or consecrated things 
or materials are to be kept, for the time being, within a limited 
space or enclosure, so that persons other than the officiating 
priests may not come into contact with them. The person in 
charge of the things, placing the things on the ground, draws 
round it a temporary circle, trench, or furrow. Suppose, it is 
the consecrated urine or water that he carries, and, in travel- 
ling, he has to placo these things aside for a time. Then, he 
places them on the ground and immediately draws, with a 
nail, a circle or furrow or trench round it. It need not be 
very deep. .This process, viz., placing tho things within the 
circle so formed, indicates, that it is free from the contact 
of other undesirable persons or things. If somebody else 
steps within the circle or touches it even from without the 
circle, — in this case also tho line of isolation being broken — the 
thing is said to have lost its efficacy of consecration. This 
karsha (or kasha as it is ordinarily spoken now) or circle of limit, 
has a double efficacy. Just as, when you shut a door of a 
room, you stop a person within from getting out and a person 
without from getting in, so when you draw a ‘ karsha ’ or the 
sacred circle, you not only stop — anyhow symbolically — the 
pollution from without to affect the purity of tho consecrated 
substanco within, but, in case the substance itself is undergoing 
decomposition and is impure, you stop the impurity from going 
out of the circle and spreading round about. For example, in the 
Bareshnumgah, karshas having these two different significations 
are drawn, (a) The officiating priests take into the Bareshnumgah 
' nirang * i.e., the consecrated urine, ‘ av,' i.e., tho consecrated 
water, and ‘ bhasam, i i.e., the consecrated ash of the Fire- temple. 
The priest who takes these there, first makes a circle on the 
ground with a nail or even at times with his forefinger, and then 
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places the consecrated things within the ground thus enclosed. 
Now* in this case, the circle is believed to protect the consecrated 
things from the pollution outside or to preserve the efficacy of 
the consecrated things from being lost. (6) Then take the case 
of the karshas round the pits or holes, where the person to be 
purified is to go through the different washings and the final 
bath. In this case, the karshas are meant to limit the circle of 
pollution. Here, a person who is considered to have been 
polluted or, to speak correctly, supposed to have been infepted 
with an infectious disease, goes through his washings and baths, 
and the circles were originally intended to keep the infection 
confined within the limit, so that it may not spread. The 
furrows are supposed to be trenches which would prevent the 
polluted water from his infected body to run beyond that 
certain limit. The karsha that a corpse-bearer draws round 
about the corpse in the house before removing the body to 
the Towers 1 is of a similar kind. 

The word is Avesta paiti-dana, lit. that which is kept over 

Paiti-d&na or (the mouth). It is padin £}0 in Pahlavi, 
1 panam or penumin Pazend, padan in Persian. 

It is a piece of white cloth of cotton with two strings at the 
top to be fastened over the nose. It is a kind of mouth-veil, 
put on at different times with different purposes. The priests 
put it on when saying prayers before fire and the myaza or 
sacred things, so that their breath or saliva may not defile the 
sacred things before them. In this case it resembles the cover- 
ing which the ancient Flamines, the Roman fire-priests were 
required to put on. At other times, it is put on, as it were, 
for a contrary purpose i.e. y to prevent the outside defilement 
come to the person who puts it on. 2 For example, the priest 


1 Vide my paper on the ‘Funeral Ceremonies.’ 

1 This fact seems to be illustrate l with what I saw in October 1918 
some months after the above paper was read. The Medical authorities 
of the Parse© Fever Hospital directed that nurses and other malo. a^d 
female volunteers who attended influenza patients at the Hospital dining 
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put it on, in the Bareshnumgah, to prevent the defilement of 
the infected person, whom he purified coming towards him. 
Some put it on even over the face of a corpse. Here also the 
object seems to be to prevent the defilement from the nose and 
mouth of the corpse spreading out. The Pahlavi Vendidad 
(XVIII 1) says that it may be prepared of any material (kola 
mandavami). It may be two fingers (angusht) broad and 
should be of two layers of cloth. 

Most of these karshas are of a temporary kind, but in the 
Fire-temples, they are of a permanent kind. In the Yazashna- 
gah, where the Ya^na, Vendidad, and Baj ceremonies are per- 
formed, such lcarshas are necessary. So, there, they are of a 
permanent kind. There, the stone slabs, which form the pave- 
ment, have furrows, about two inches deep and two inches 
wide, cut in the stones. In the chamber of the Sacred Fire 
also, there are such permanent furrows cut in the stones of the 
pavement. These furrows are of the first kind, i.e ., they are 
intended to preserve the efficacy of the consecrated fire or 
articles and of the sacred ceremonies within them. 

A karshaoi this kind is generally known as a “pdw.” Pdv x 
^ . means sacred. So a Pavi means a furrow 

which preserves the sacredness of the con- 
secrated things or of the sacred ceremonies. When the efficacy 
-of the consecrated things is encroached upon by somebody else 
going within the circle or within the limit pointed out by the 


its epidemic may put on a double-layered cloth covor over their mouth 
and nose, so that they may not catch infection from the patients. The 
cloth was sprinkled with Eucalyptus oil. 

1 Lit. pa van av, i.e., (that which is washed) with water. In the lan- 
guage of the ritual, they often speak of “ making a thing pdv ” i.e., cere- 
monially clean. This is dono by washing the thing from within and 
without three timos. To make p&v tie water to be used in the ritual, 
they first wash thrice the vessel which is to contain the water, then fill 
the vessel upto the brim with water, and then, lastly, pour thrice, with 
the recital of Khishnaothra Ahurahe Mazdao Ashein Vohu& further water 
°nd let it overflow. 


5 
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pdvi, then the thing is said to be avav, (apav) i.e., desecrated. 
In the phraseology of the ritual, the words “ j>dvi khodvi ” 
are at times used to signify the preparation of temporary furrows 
for the performance of religious ceremonies. 

Naogor, or to speak more correctly, Nao-gireh is the technical 

Nadgor, the nine- namc of a nine-knotted stick (groom nava- 
knotted stick. pikhem , Vendidad IX, 14). The use of 

such a stick in the purifying ceremony as a symbol, seems to 
have been suggested by a passage of the Vendidad (XIX, 4). 
Zoroaster advances against Ahriman holding an instrument in 
his hand ( asano 1 zaaia drajimyio ). In the portraits of Zoroaster, 
drawn from some sculptures on the rocks in Persia supposed 
to be those of Zoroaster, he is represented as having a stick 
in his hand. This is perhaps in reference to the above passage 
of the Vendid&d. Some translators of the above passage of 
the Vendidad speak of this instrument as a nine-knotted stick. 
Another instrument, with which Zoroaster is said to have 
advanced against Ahriman, is Ahunvar, i.e., the short prayer 
of Yatha Ahu Vairyo. That prayer is the spiritual weapon 
with which the prophet fights against the Evil Spirit and the 
stick is the material symbol of it. In all religions, priests or 
bishops are made to hold some weapons, mostly the sword. 
These weapons are symbols of religious authority. Now 
Zoroaster’s fight against the Evil Spirit is a kind of spiritual 
or mental purification. fights to free or purify the world 

from his evil influences. So, the weapon also came to be used 
as a symbol in the Bareshnum ceremony of purification, wherein 
also the purifier fights against the pollution brought upon by 
the Evil Spirit. 

Now, as to tho nine-knotted stick, the number, nine was a 
sacred number among the ancients. It was supposed to be a 


* Harlez (Zend A vesta, p. 11)2) takes it to be an “ arrow. ” Some take 
it to be “ atones Aspamliarji (Edition of 1000, p. 260) takes it to be 
Hiirc nogar. Others take it to be symbolical for ahunavar. (Ibid). 
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symbol of a kind of perfection, because when multiplied by 
any number, the addition of the digits of the product always 
gives nine as the product* So, it was held sacred even amongst 
the ancient Zoroastriuns. In the Bareshnumgah, the pits are, 
as we said, nine. The karshas or the furrows round the nine 
pits are nine. The isolation or the retreat after the Baresh- 
num lasts for nine nights. So, the number nine also plays its 
part in the stick used in the purifj'ing ceremony. The priest 
gives the purifying consecrated articles to the candidate for 
purification by means of a spoon attached to such a nine- 
knotted stick. Perhaps, it was thought, that, in case the 
infection escaped from the infected person who is a candidate 
for purification, it might not reach the purifying priest and 
might be stopped at every knot of the stick. It might pass 
through the fibres of the stick but might be stopped at each 
of the knots. All this is symbolic, however we may try to 
understand it. 

3. Bareshnumgah or the place for the Bareshnum. 

Having spoken at some length on what is Bareshnum and 


on the description in the Vendidad, I will 
now speak on the Bareshnumgah. The 
Bareshnum being a form of purification for 
a person who came into close contact with 
a dead body — perhaps the dead body of a 
person who died of an infectious disease — it is natural that 
the place for this purification should be enjoined to be away 
from thickly populated parts of a town. It ought to be in 
a sequestered or the less frequented part of the town. The 


The locality for 
t ie Bareshnum./Ah 
as enjoined in the 
VendidAd and the 
sanitary condition 
of the ground. 


Vendidad (IX, 1-11) enjoins, that it ought to be at a place, less 
frequented by cattle, beasts of burden and men. Again, it must 
be at the distance of at least 30 steps ( gaya ) from fire, 30 steps 
from the barsam 1 and 3 steps from the holy man. 'What is 
meant is that it must be in a less frequented place and in a 
place away from religious places which are frequented by people. 


1 Sacred metallic rods used in ritual. 
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Let us determine the distance mentioned here. It is required 
to be at the distance of at least 30 gaya from a religious place 
where liturgical services are performed. Now, according to the 
ancient Parsec books, each guya, i.e., step, is made up of 3 pudha , 
(Sahs qrf Lat. ped-8 or pes, hr. pied, Germ, fuss, Pers. pai, foot) 
i.e., feet. Now each padho or foot is equal to 14 irezu, i.e., 
fingers. Each ertzu or finger is about * of an inch. 1 So each 
padha (foot) comes to about 11 1 in. f and each g&yci (step) 
comes to about 2 ft. 9| in. Thus, when it is said that the 
Bareshnfimgah must be at least 30 gaya from a place where 
religious services are performed, it means in modern measures, 
that it must be at least (30 by 2 ft. 9} in.=) 84 feet. In other 
words, there must be no place of worship near the Bareshnfim- 
gah for about 84 feet. Holy men are required to keep them- 
selves away from it by three steps, i. e., by 8 ft. 4* in. 

The above figures from the Vendidad speak about the distance 
of the nearest frequented place. The Revayets follow the spirit 
of the Vendidad but increase the distance and say that it 
must be about 300 gdyas (steps), (Bareshnfimgah dfirazsheher 
si -sad gam shayad) 2 i.e., at the distance of about 280 yards 
from the city. 

Again it is further enjoined, that, after having chosen a 
distant or less frequented locality, one must select there a piece 
of ground “ where there is least water and where there arc 
fewest trees and which is the cleanest and driest ” (Vendidad 
IX, 3). 3 In short, the driest and the cleanest place is enjoined 
for the purification, so that the impurities or germs of infection 
from the infected person may not increase and develop, and thus 

* For a comparison erf the Avesta measures with the Iranian 
measures mentioned by Herodotus and with modern measures, vide the 
tables given by me, in my 

(*• c " Tho Ancient Iranians according to Herodotus and Strabo) pp. 
93-95, Vide Raw linson’ 8 Herodotus, I, p. 315 . 

* Burjor Kamdin's Revayet : Mr. Mancckji R. Unvala’o MS., dated 
1061 A. Y. (a.d. 1692) 

s S. B. E. IV. (1880) p. 120. 
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be a source of danger. In case, a place free of trees is not near 
at hand, the trees on the ground must be cut off to meet the 
requirement. The ground round about the Bareshnumgah must 
also be cleared of its trees, for a distance of about nine vibazu. 
As each vibdzu is spoken of as containing 8 vitashtis and as each 
vttdshti is about 10 in. 1 the ground so cleared off must be 
about 9 X 3 X 10—720 in., i.e., about 60 feet from all sides. 

Having chosen the locality at a safe distance from the city, 

Laying out of tho and at the distance of at least about 84 
Bareshnumgah. f eet f rom the nearest inhabited or frequented 
place, and having made the place dry and devoid of trees, 
the next business is to lay out or arrange the Bareshnumgah. 
It should be laid out in the centre of the abovemen tioned area 
of 60 feet. The arrangement consists of 3 kinds of work : — 

(а) Digging rruigas or juts at fixed distances from one 

another. 

(б) Drawing out the karshas or the furrows round tho 

pits. 

(c) Covering tho Bareshnumgah with sand or earth. 

(ti) At first nine magas , t.e., pits or holes are to be dug in the 
centre of the ground beginning from the West and ending in 
the Bast. Each of these pits was to be tw r o fingers (erezu), 
*.e., about 1± in. deep, if the time of the purification w r as 
summer, but 4 fingers, i.e., about inches deep, if it w r as winter. 
At first, six such pits are to be dug at the distance of one step, i.e,, 
about 2 ft. 9| in. from one another. Then, at the other end of 
this set of 6 pits, a space of 3 steps, i.e., about 8 ft. 4£ in. is to 
fre left undug. Then follow's another set of 3 pits of the same 
depth and at the same distance from each other as those of the 
first set of six. The breadth of each of the nine pits is 
not given in the Vendidad ; but the depth being, as said above, 
It in. in summer and 3| in. in winter, let us suppose that the 
'vidth also is the same, viz., in summer If in. and, in winter 


1 Vide my “ Kadim Iranians,” p. 94 . 
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3| in. The reason, why different sizes were enjoined in the 
different seasons, seems to be, that in summer, the heat being 
great, the ground moistened by the water in the purification 
process dries up earlier than in winter. 

(b) The next important work in the preparation of the Ba- 
reshnuingah was that of drawing the karshas or furrows round 
the pits, to mark out the ground, beyond which the pollution or 
infection may not pass. The infected person is to have his 
baths in such a way that the water running from his infected 
body may not run further from the place and not pollute 
further ground. So, the ground must be marked out and proper 
channels or furrows for the water must be made. These 
channels may serve as limits for confining the pollution or 
infection in a particular place. 

At first one large karsha is to be drawn round the whole 
limit of the Bareshnumgah with a sharp metallic instrument 
(Vendidad IX, 10). It must be at the distance of 3 steps 
(gaya), l.e., about 8 ft. 4> in. from the long row of the pits. 
Then, 12 karshas must be drawn round the pits themselves 
in the following order : (a) Firstly, 3 karshas round the first 
three pits ; secondly, 3 karshas round the first six pits ; thirdly, 
3 karshas round all the nine pits. Then lastly, 3 karshas 
round the inner, i.e., central three pits. 

(c) Having prepared the pits, on each of which the candi- 
date has to purify his body, and having enclosed the ground, 
the Bareshnumgah must be covered with some disinfectant 
earth or sand. The candidate for purification has to go through 
the purifying process on each of the pits. Going through 
that, he has to cross that pit and go to the other or the purer 
side of the pit, leaving behind, in the pit just crossed, any pollu- 
tion that had passed away from his body. So, he must have 
purer and cleaner ground to stand upon, after crossing the pit. 
This was secured by having the ground covered with sand or 
such other moisture-absorbing clay or earth. 1 


1 Vondidad, IX, 11. 
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Taking the distances as given in the Vendidad and as described 
above, the figures for the length and breadth of the Baresh- 
nfimgah and for the space occupied by the pits, the intervening 
spaces and furrows come to these 

The breadth of each pit is 3j in. in winter and If in. in 
summer. We take the largest breadth of winter months in our 
calculations. As there are altogether 9 pits, they occupy alto- 
gether (9 X3j in.«— ) 28| in. =2 ft. 4* in. Then, the distance 
between each pit being 9* in., as there are 7 intervals or 
distances between these 9 pits, they occupy in all (?X9| in.=) 
67 J in.— 5 ft. 1\ in. Then, the distance between the first set of 
6 pits and the second set of 3 pits being 8 ft. 4j in., the length 
of the ground occupied by the whole set of pits comes to (2 ft. 
4J in. +5 ft. 7;. in. -j-8 ft. 4>- in.=) 16 ft. 4{ in. Then, the 
first and the most distant karsha or furrow' being 8 ft. 4fc in. 
from all sides of the pits, allowing the space of 8 ft. 4>- in. from 
the space (16 ft. 4* in.) between the first and the ninth or the 
last pit, i.e., on the East and on the West, the whole length of 
the ground from East to West comes to. (16 ft. 4‘ in. -(-8 ft. 
4$ in. -f-8 ft. 4* in. — ) 33 ft. 2* in. Coming to the breadth, 
( north and south ), as the first and most distant karsha or 
furrow is to be 8 ft. 4* in. on both sides from any one of the 
pits, taking the pit to be a square and therefore its length to 
be the same as its breadth, i.e., 3j in., we have the breadth 
of (8 ft. 4* in. + 8 ft. 4 { in.-f 3| in.-) 17 ft. ♦ in. 

From all these calculations, we learn that the Bareshnumgah, 
as enjoined by the Vendidad, must have the surrounding 
ground of the distance of about 60 ft. from all its sides, cleared 
off of its trees, and that the space in it to be occupied for the 
purpose of the purification ceremony itself should be 33 ft. 
2 1 in. in length from East to West, and 17 ft. * in. in breadth 
from Nortli to South. The accompanying plan presents a plan 
of the Bareshnumgah, enjoined as above by the Vendidad (vide 
accompaniment marked’ A). 
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Now, as the modern Bareshnum purification has changed 
somewhat from the original ono of the 
rerfinftreigihT ^ e ndidad times, in its object and in the 

matter of the persons who should take the 
Bareshnum, so has the modern Bareshnumgah changed from the 
original Bareshnumgah of the Vendidad times. Again, even at 
present, some of the rigid injunctions are more honoured in 
their breach than in their observance. We will here examine 
the changes which are especially in the following points : («) Its 
locality. ( b ) Its area. ( c ) The form of its magas or pits. 
(d) The distance between the pits. 

(а) Firstly, as to locality, the present Bareshnumgahs are not 
always away from the city. It is only at Naosari, the old 
head-quarters of the Parsee priesthood, that the old injunction 
of the Vendidad is followed and the Bareshnumgah is situated 
at some distance from the closely inhabited part of the town. 
Even at Naosari, the ground cound about, of the distance of 
about 60 ft., is not cleared off of its trees. Now-a-days, the 
Bareshnumgahs are attached to many Fire-temples ; because 
the original purpose of the Bareshnum, viz., that of purifying 
only the infected, has lost much of its importance, and the Bar- 
eshnum is looked at as a form of purification necessary to the 
performance of liturgical services and ceremonies in the Fire- 
temple. It is mostly the priests that now-a-days take the 
Bareshnum. So, the original requirement of the infected person 
being kept apart from frequented quarters of the town no 
longer exists. Thus, the Bareshnum being a more frequent 
form of purification, and being more the requirement for a priest, 
the Bareshnumgahs are now attached to the Fire-temples. 

(б) The area of the modern Bareshnumgah also is much 
smaller than that described in the Vendidad. It varies in 
different towns. According to the Vendidad, the row of pits 
was in the centre of the area. In the modern one, it is nearer 
to the northern boundary. 

(c) As to the form of the magas , we have no pits at all. 
They are replaced by sets of small stones. Each set consists 
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of 5 stones. The space between each set of pits as enjoined 
by the Yendidad was 9* in. That space is now replaced by 
sets of 3 stones each. 


(d) The magas or the pits having been done away, the 
distances, mentioned in the Yendidad, between each of the pits, 
viz., 9} in., and between the first set of six pits and the second 
$et of three pits, viz., 8 ft. 4> in., are not observed. The omis- 
sion of the small distances between each of the pits or their 
modern substitutes, viz., the sets of stones, is not noticeable ; 
but the omission to observe the greater distance between 
the first six and the second three pits is easily marked. In 
the modem BareshnOmgfih, all these sets of stones — both 
those representing the original pits, viz., sets of 5 stones, and 
those representing the original empty space between the pits, 
viz., sets of 3 stones— aro only about 6 in. apart. 

Taking the replacement of the Yendidad magas by sets of 
Sets of small stones at present, there must be nine sets 
*£T 8 Bareshnuro- of ston<is > e ach 5 atones, to represent 
g&h* the 9 pits of the older Barij.slmOmgah, and 

nine sets of atones, each of 3 stones, to represent the inter** 
vening space between the pits — in all, 18 sets of stones. But, 
instead of these 18, we have 21 sets in the modern Bareshnum- 
gah. The extra three are made up of two sots, each o£ 3 stones, 
and one of 5. The first extra set of 3 stones is in the 
front of the long row of stones, i.e., in the west end of 
the row, and it is on this set, that the purifying priest 
places his nine knotted stick, and commences the process 
of preparing the Bareshnumgah or drawing the karshas. 
The second extra set of 5 stones is at the other end of the 
long row on the east, and it is on this set that the candidate 
takes his final bath. These 5 stones are generally replaced by a 
broad Urge stone, so that the person can conveniently stand or 
rit on it and have his bath. The third or the final set of three 
stones forms the furthest end of the row on the east. It is 
provided for the bather to stand upon, after his final bath on 
the large stone, to dry his feet before putting on his shoes. 
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It seems, that, according to the Vendidad, in ancient times, 
at each time that there was a case of a person who had 
become infected by coming into contact with a dead person in 
a prohibited way or in a way other than the proper or prescribed 
way, a Bareshnumgah was laid out- A piece of ground was 
selected, pits were dug, and the karslias or furrows were drawn 
It apjjears, that the cases were rare, and so, the necessity of pre- 
paring the Bareshnumgah arose rarely. But latterly, when the 
origin.il object of the purification was changed, and its use and 
object were extended, a permanent thing was wanted. Nowa- 
days, the Bareshnum purification is a rare and uncommon thing 
for the laymen, but common with the priests, who want to 
qualify themselves for performing religious ceremonies in the. 
inner circle of the temples. So, in the modern Bareshnumgah, 
much of the arrangement enjoined in the Vendidad is given 
a permanent form. As said above, they have done away with 
the digging of the nine magas or pits and replaced them by 
() sets of stones, and the intervening spaces between the pits 
are permanently replaced by sets of stones. It is only the 
fcarshas or the furrows that are newdy made on each occasion 
of the Bareshnum, and that part of the process only is now- 
adays technically known as “ preparing the Bareshnumgah.’ 1 
Again, in the modern ritual, there is no fumigation. 

Plans of the Bareshnumgah are given by Anquetil du 

Plan of the ^ erron > 1 Harlez 2 Spiegel, 3 Darmesteter,* 
B^reahnOmgnh. an( ^ West. 6 But they all are faulty in one 
respect. They point the arrangement of the 
pits in the direction North to South, thus indicating, that the 
candidate for purification comes in from the North and advance* 
to the South. But as a matter of fact, the direction is from 
West to East. The candidate enters from the West and 
advances to the East, Again, the plans of Prof. Darmesteter 
and Dr. West arc fu rther faulty, in this, that they point out the 

1 Zone! A vesta, Tome II, p. 546, 

2 Avosta, Introduction, p. CLXXVI. 

Avesta, Krster Band, Vendidad, p. 295. 

4 Le Zend Avesta : Deuxieme volume, p. JQ2 

* 8, E,, Vol. XVIII. p. 435. 
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last 3 karshas to be round the last set of pits. But this is not so. 
These last three karshas are round the central set of the three pits. 

The plans given by all these scholars do not give clear 
separate ideas of (a) what a modern permanent Bareshnumgah 
is, and (6) what it appears to be when prepared at the time 
of giving a Bareshnum to a candidate. I give a plan winch 
gives a view of both and illustrate the process by references to it. 
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4. The process of giving the Bareshndm. 

Now we come to the subject of the process of giving the 
Bareshntftn. I will at first speak (A) of some requisite pre- 
liminary preparations and then (B) of the process itself. 

The preliminary preparations consist of the following : — 

(A.) Preliminary ( a ) Preparing or consecrating the requisites 
Preparations. for the purification. (6) Preparation 6Yi 

the part of the particular priest who gives the purification, 
(c) Preparation of the Bareshnumgah. (d) Preparation of the' 
candidate 

At first, two Bareshnumwala 1 priests who have previously 

performed the gr6at Khub 2 cerCmOny, carry 

(«) Pro paring . »* . , . . . 

hocessary requisites to the Baroshnuitigah, the following consc- 

i°r the Baroshnum. crated articles required for the Bareshnum : — 
fa) The Nirangdin, i.e., the consecrated urine of the cow. 
(6) The Av, i.e., the consecrated water, (cf The Bhasam, i.e., 
the consecrated ash of the s&cred Fire of the Atash Behram. 
Besides these consecrated tilings, the following utensils and- 
articles are required in the Bareshnumgah : — (rf) Two pots fuf 
of water, (e) Twa metallic cups. (/) The leaf of a pome- 
granate tree. ( g ) Two Na6gars, i.e., sticks having nine knots* 
One of these two sticks has a metallic spoon at one end tied 
with a kusti or sacred thread. Another stick has a metallic 
nail similarly tied at one end. The first three consecrated 
things are placed within a pdvi. * This pavi is on the south 
side of the Bareshnumgah (place marked Z in the plan). 


Having placed the above consecrated articles and other 


Tho purification 
of the utensils and 
of tho water. 


necessary things into the Bareshnumgah, 
the two priests perform the leusti-pddyab , 
ftnd put on the pad in. Then one of them 


1 I. e. t the priests who have themselves gone through the BareebnQn* 
purification and who observe all tho required observances. 

1 The khub ceremony requires the recital of the Ya^na and the obscr* 
Anoo of certain oeremonioa. 

* Vfde above. 
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first makes pdv, 1 i.e., cleans ceremonially the two small metallic 
tups. In one of the cups, he pours the consecrated urine and 
throws into it a pinch of the Bhasam or the consecrated ash. 
Then he makes the two water-pots pdv and pours into them a 
few drops of corisecrated water. A few drops of consecrated 
Water consecrates all the water in the pots. 

After preparing the requisite things as said afcbve, the priest 

(b) Preparation himself takes a bath in the Bareshnumgah. 
6n the part of the He purifies himself with consecrated water 

particular p r ie at 

who gives the purl- before purifying the candidate. One of the 
fication bath. above two pots of water is for his use and 

the other for the subsequent use of the candidate. He goes to 
an adjoining place' enclosed by a pdvi (marked C on the plan),, 
feci tea the formula of Khshnaothra Ahurahe Mazdao, Ashem 
Vohu, and then unclothes himself. He places his clothes at a 
little distance from himself on a set of three stones. In doing 
so he removes his tuFban with the padan hanging over it. 
Then, sitting on a big stone, ho bathes with the consecrated 
water contained in one of the two pot9 placed before him by 
the other priest ort A set of three stones. The other priest 
Sprinkles a few drops of the dv or the consecrated water on the 
elothes of the priest. Thus, he symbolically purifies with the 
Consecrated water his clothes also. On finishing his bath, he 
puts on his clothes and in so doing, he puts on his turban with 
the paddn hanging over it. Then throwing his kusti on his 
shoulders, he recites the Kemnl Mazda prayer and then puts 
bn the KusH, reciting the Nirang-i -Kusti. 

Having bathed with the consecfatcd wetter, the priest now 

(c) The prepare- proceeds to “ prepare the Bareshnumgah.” 

tion of the Baresb- As we said above, in the modern Baresh- 
BumgAb. 

ntimgah, the place is all ready with the 
& pits, now-a-days replaced by 9 sets of 5 stones each and with 
the intervening sets of 3 stones each. What is left undone ie 


1 V ide note above. 
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the drawing of the karshas or the furrows and that is tech- 
nically known as “ preparing the Bareshnumgah.” He proceeds 
to do the karshas as follows : He takes the two Nao-girehs or 
the nine-knotted sticks, in his hands, the one with the metallic 
nail at the end, in his right hand, and the other with the spoon 
in his left hand. Then going to the place where the sets of 
stones commence, he places the nailed end of the first stick on 
the first set of 3 stones — the first extra set marked D in the 
plail — and stands facing the East. He then Incites What is 
technically called the Dasturi, t.e., he declares that he performs 
the ceremony as enjoined by the Dasturs. In this recital, he 
first recites Khshnadthra Ahufahe Mazdao, one Ashera Vohu 
and five Yatha Ahu Vairyds, and then recites in Baj, t.e., in a 
suppressed tone, the Dasturi formula. 1 Then he recites loudly 
three Ashemvohus, and takes the Baj of Sraosh upto the words 
“ Vidhvao mraotil.” Then saying the word Ashem, once loudly 
and for the second time in a suppressed tone, he goes to the 
north-west corner of the limit of the Bareshnumgah (marked E 
in the plan) and draws one karsha with the nailed t‘nd of the 
nine-knotted stick round the whole boundary beginning with 
the northern side. Some draw this karsha within the permanent 
pdvi which shows the inner boundary of the Bareshnumgah 
and others draw it out of the pdvi on the inside of the bound- 
ary. He slowly proceeds from west to east ( E to F in the 
plan ) reciting four Yatha Ahu Vairyds during the process. 
Then he continues on the eastern side (F to G), then on the 
southern side (G to H), and lastly, on the western side (H to E) 
reciting three Yatha Ahu Vairyds each time. Thus, com- 
pleting the quadrangle, he draw's the first large karsha referred 
to, as said above, in the Vendidad. Then, he goes back to the 
row of stones and draw's 12 karshas round about them. At first, 
he draws three karshas round the first set. of the three pits 
(I J K L), each represented in the modern Bareshnumgah by 

1 Herein, he says, that lie performs the ritual as enjoined by the 
Dasturs. Vide my paper on the Funeral Ceremonies of the Parades, re4d 
bsfors ths Authropologica! Sooiety, on 3Qtk S#pt. 1801. 
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three set* of 5 stones and shown in the plan by 5 dots. Then, he 
draws 3 karshas round the first six pits, as marked M N O P in 
the plan ; then; thirdly, round all the nine pits as marked 
Q R S T in the plan. Lastly, he draws three other karshas round 
the middle set as marked UVWX. When these 13 karshas 
are drawn, the Bareshnuingah is technically said to have become 
laiydr (jbj) ie., ready for the purification ceremony of the 
candidate. The priest who thus prepares it finishes the Baj 
of Sraosh, the first portion of' which he had recited at the 
commencement of the work of preparing the Bareshnumgah. 

The candidate for purification first takes his ordinary bath in 
the morning with the necessary ritual either 
pi the c P andX.e al ' at his house or at the Fire-temple. At Nao- 
sari, he takes this preliminary bath at his 
own house, and then goes to the Bareshnilmgilh. As it is a small 
town, and there are quarters which are strictly Parsee quarters * 
and the distances to the Bareshntimg&h and the Fire-temples are 
not great, one can easily walk from his house to the Bareshnum- 
gah, and from there to the Temple, where he has to pass nine 
days in a kind of retreat. But Bombay being a large city, it 
is not quite possible to go from one's house to the Bareshnum-. 
gah, or a Temple without running the chance of coming 
into contact with non-Zoroastrians, from whom he is to keep 
aloof. So, in Bombay and in other large centres of population, 
the candidate — and when one speaks of a candidate, he is 
almost always a priest w r ho goes through the ceremony to 
qualify himself for the performance of certain religious cere* 
monies— takes the preliminary bath at the Temple. He puts 
on a newly washed set of clothes. Then ho goes to the Baresh- 
numgah. If a long interval has passed since his preliminary 
bath, he performs the Kusti-Pddydb : if not, he need not, 
perform that. 

Then he takes his seat on a piece of clean cloth on the ground 
within an enclosed pavi (A in the plan) outside the Bareshnum-. 
gah proper. Then he is made to say the Baj, or prayer of grace. 
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And is given a pomegranate leaf to chew and a little consecrated 
urine to drink in one of the two small metallic cups referred 
to above. He then finishes the Baj and recites the Patet. 
The process is the same as that in the Nan ceremony or the 
second form of purification. So I need not describe it in detail 
here. 1 He goes through this preliminary preparation before 
the technical “ preparation of the Bareshnumgah.” 


Now we come to the subjept proper of the process of the 
(B) Tho process Barpshnum ceremony. Two priests are 
proper of tho Ba.- squired for the purpose.* As said above, 
On© of tho priests, tho purifier, has himself 
gone through a purification with consecrated water. He has 
‘ prepared ’ the Bareshnqmgah for the purification.. The candir 
date himself is now ready. The scepnd priest now goes in a 
pavi (Y) outside the Bareshnumgah proper and holds a dog by 
A chain in his hand- The candidate is now about to enter into 
the Bareshnumgah ; but before ha does so, the priest who is 
to purify him retires into the pavi (2,) wherein the consecrated 
Articles are kept. 4n infected person is supposed to step into 
the Bareshnamgah ; so, npt only should the consecrated things, 
but also the priests who are to purify him and to give him a 
bath of purification are supposed to keep themselves out of 
the chances of infection and pollution. The pavi, which is 
prepared by drawing a karsha or a fujrpw round about, protects 
them. 


The candidate now rises from his seat on the ground, 
leaves the pavi wherein he ate and drank the consecrated 
things, and steps into another pavi (B) ; Coming in there, ho 
takes the Baj. He recites Khshnapthra Ahupahe Mazdao, 
Ashem Vohu. Then he recites in bilj, i.e., in a suppressed or 

1 Vide Journal, Vo]. XI, No. 2, pp. I80-82 ; 

* Ytvoshdasragar dA gan avayad (Pajil. Vend- IX, 33); one of thou* 
fras performed tho khftb. 

s Amat Yaoshda^ragar Yasht la kara Yekvimunot lu. Rhayad (it,id.) 
Pastur Jamaapji takes the word “Yasht" here for khub 

ot'tWttd' a^lrtl MIM-Hl dm by Dastur KaikfcosrH, 
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muttering tone, “Humata hukhta, hvarshta, humanashne, huga 

vashnd, hukunashn§ * tan pak,” t.e., (I go 

through this ceremony) with good thoughts, with good words 
and good deeds,* and I do this with the intention that the good 
of this may result to the body of (such and such a person). 

This is a later change, development or, rather, degeneration. 
The original object of the purification, viz., purification from a 
kind of pollution or infection, was lost and the ceremony became 
a kind of qualification for the performance of some ceremonies. 
The priests go through this, and are paid for that and for the 
subsequent ceremonies, Ya$na, &c. At first, they recited the 
name of the person who had asked them to perform the cere- 
monies in certain formulae recited in the prayers. But, latterly, 
they began to recite his or her name in the purification ceremony 
itself. 

The candidate then unclothes himself. He is not to speak 
anything now. If he has to say anything, he must speak in 
Baj, i.e., in a suppressed tone. Having unclothed himself, he 
seats himself on the first set of 5 stones (a in the plan) which 
represent the first maga or pit of the original Bareshnumgah of 
the Vendidad. While proceeding to the seat, he covers his 
head with his right hand, because a Zoroastrian is enjoined not 
to walk bear-headed. With another hand he tries for decency 
to cover his private part. 

The candidate for purification having taken his seat in the 
pdvi or enclosure formed by the karshas or furrows, the cause 
of infection is, as it were, confined within that space. As the 
infection is not expected to spread, the purifying priest now 
comes out of the pdvi, where he had taken his refuge for the 
sake of safety. He goes to the candidate to purify him, but 
always takes care to stand out of the pdvi formed by the 


1 Hero he names the person, for whose naiyat or intention he takes the 
Bareshnum. If it is for hirflself, he says so, 

* Tho words are here repeated in their Pazend form. 
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furrows in which the candidate is. He holds the nine-knotted 
stick with the spoon at the end in his right hand, and the 
second stick with the metallic nail in his left hand Then the 
candidate places his ri^ht hand on his head. The reason 
why he now puts his right hand on his head is that a Zoroas- 
trian is asked not to speak with an uncovered head. 1 When 
he has to say anything with an uncovered head, for example, 
during the bath, he places his right hand over his head, and 
then says what he has to say. Now, as the candidate has 
to speak something, as we will see later on, he has to cover 
his head temporarily with his hand. 

The priest who has advanced to purify him now places the 
spoon end of the nine-knotted stick on his hand which covers 
the head. The candidate then places his left hand over the 
spoon. Care must be taken that the hands of the candidate 
only touch the spoon, i c e., the metallic part of the stick, and 
not the wooden part, which, being porous, is likely to catch 


1 We learn from Herodotus, that tho ancient Persians always kept 
•heir heads covered. He spoaks (Bk. Ill, 10-12), of the battle, which 
the Egyptians fought with the Persians at the Polusiac mouth of the 
Nile, and in which Psammenitus, son of Ainasis, was defoated, and of 
his visit of the battlefield. There hp says, “ Here I saw a very sur- 
prising fact, which tho people of the country informed me of The 

•kulls of the Persians were so weak, that if you should hit them only with 
a single pebble, you would break a hole in them; whereas those of the 
Egyptians were so hard that you could scarcely fracture them by strik- 
ing them with a stone. The cause of this, they told me, is as follows, 
and I readily assented ; that the Egyptians begin from childhood and 
shav6 their heads, and the bone is thickened by exposure to the sun. 

And the reason why the Persians have woak skulls is this ; they 

•hade them from tho first, wearing tiaras for hats. Now, I myself saw 
that such was tho case; and I also observed the same thing at Papremis, 
with respect to those who were slain with Achsemenes, son of Darius, by 
Inarus the Libyan” (Bk. Ill, 12 H. Cary’s Translation, Bohn’s Soriea 
(1889), p. 174.) 

While saying prayers or performing religious ceremonies, a decent 
head-dress was unavoidably necessary. Herodotus says : “ When any 

one wishes to offer sacrifice he invokes the god, usually having 

hit tiara decked with myrtle ” (Bk. I, 132, Ibid, p 60.) 
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germs of infection from the infected candidate. The priest 
then recites three Ashem Vohus and the Baj of Sraosh up to 
44 Vidhvao Mraotu,” and with the word Ashem, ( i.e ., Purity), 
removes from the head the spooned stick. Then going to the 
pdvi where the dldt or the consecrated things are placed, and 
taking, in one of the small metallic cups above referred to, 
a little of the Nirang, goes to the candidate again, pours a 
little of it in the spoon, 1 and drops it in the hand of the can- 
didate who applies it to his whole body. He repeats this three 
times. 

The Vendidad (IX, 15-2(5) enjoins that the application must 
not be haphazard, but in a particular way beginning from the 
top of the head to the tip of the toe. It says, that, at first, 
both the hands must be cleaned or purified with the Nirang , 
so that, with those clean hands, he may clean all the other 
parts of the body. It says (IX, 15) : “ At first, both his 

hands must be washed. If both his hands are not washed at 
first, he makes his w'hole body unclean.” The Nirang after 
its application to the hand, must be applied to the other parts 
of the body in the following order: The head, the front part 
of the face between the brows, the back part of the head, 
the cheeks, the right ear, the left ear, the right shoulder, the 
left shoulder, the right arm-pit, the left arm-pit, the chest, the 
back, the right nipple, the left nipple, the right rib, the left 
rib, the right hip, the left hip, the sexual parts, (if the candi- 
date for purification is a male, the application must first be on 
the hind part and then on the front part ; but if a female, it 
must begin on the front and then on the hind part), the right 
thigh, the left thigh, the right knee, the left knee, the right shin 
of the leg, the left shin of the leg, the right ankle, the left 
ankle, the right instep, the left instep, the right sole of the foot, 
the left sole of the foot, the right toe, the left toe. 

The Vendidad adds, that, with such an application, the 
T>ruj-i-Na8u, i.e., the Evil of infection or — to speak in modern 


1 Vendidad IX, 14. 
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scientific language — the microbe of infection leaves the particular 
part of the body thus cleaned and runs down to the next 
named part, and, at last, leaves the infected person at the foot, 
making good his escape in the northern direction. 

Now-a-days, the application is not so systematic and not in 
the same successive order as enjoined in the Vendidad. It differs 
in several points : — 

(a) Firstly, it is a hasty application or rubbing of the Nirang 
from head to foot. (6) Secondly, the Vendidad enjoins the priest 
who purifies the candidate to throw or sprinkle the Nirang gra- 
dually upon the different parts of the body, one after another. 
That process would require a very large quantity. But in 
practice now, the priest gives at once a little quantity, about 
a tea-spoonful the most, in the hollow of the hand of the 
candidate who applies that quantity over all the parts of 
the body, (c) Thirdly, in modem practice, the priest drops 
the Nirang in the hands of the candidate three times at each 
pit. This triple process of dropping it is, perhaps, to replace, 
and to make up for, the abandonment of the very long and 
intricate process of the application as enjoined in the Vendidad. 
(dj Fourthly, it is enjoined, that the words “ nemascha ya 
Armaitish izacha ” ( i.e. t praise and commendation to Armaiti, 
i.e. y to the Purity of thought) are to be recited by the priest 
and repeated by the candidate before the first application or 
washing, but, in practice, they are recited after the ikst triple 
application. 

Then to proceed in our description of the process of the Baresh- 
niim, the priest, after dropping the nirang into his hands, retires 
again into his pdvi or enclosure where the dial or the consecrated 
articles are placed. The candidate is isolated within the karskas 
or the furrows. The isolation is shortly to be broken or 
dissolved by the other priest who is to present a dog before the 
candidate. 1 If that is done, the purifier himself, coming within 

1 The isolation of the pdvia is said to be broken or dissolved wheb a 
eontaot is made between a person or persons or a thing or 
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the circle of pollution or infection, is likely to catch infection. 
£jo, he retires within his enclosure (Z) of isolation for safety. 
The other priest then advances with a dog held by a metallic 
chain, and keeping himself at a distance beyond the pavi, — 
in this case the first and distant karsha or furrow, — presents the 
dog before the candidate who then touches with his left hand 
the left ear of the dog. 

I will say a few words here on the use of the dog in this 

The Dog in the P urifi cation ceremony. In the 9th chapter 
BareahnQm cere- of the Vendid&d, where a lengthy descrip- 
tion of the Bareshnum purification is given, 
we find no reference to the dog. But it is in its Pahlavi 
commentary that we find it. There, on the authority of 
the later commentators, it is said, that “ when they (the 
candidates for purification) pass from one pit to another, 
the dog may be held before them once.”i The 8th chapter of 
the Vendidad (§, 37-38) also enjoins the presentation of a dog 
before the candidate. The description of the 8th chapter, 
though it refers to the Bareshnum purification, refers specially 
to the case of an inferior kind of pollution or infection. It is the 
case of a person who has merely “ touched the corpse of a dog 
or of a man.” But the case in the 9th chapter is rather a more 
serious case— the case of a person who has not simply touched 
the body but is actually “ defiled by the dead.” In this latter 
case, he is supposed to have come into greater contact with the 
corpse and to have disregarded the observances and restrictions 

within the pAvi and between a person or persons, or a thing or things 
outside th epdvi. For example, suppose the adjoining A B 

figure represents a spaoe enclosed in a pAvi. The 
lines AB, BC, CD, DA represent the four furrows of 
the pAvi on the four sides. Now suppose a stick or 
a handkerchief falls on one of the pAvi* in the way 
shown at E. Then, the pdvi is said to be connected 
And so the isolation is said to be dissolved or broken. 

* - Amat min magh gan magh vazlflnd ayokbAr kalbA vakhduniyen ” 
Pahlavi VendidAd IX, 32. Vide the Pahlavi Text of the Vendidad by 
Dastur Darab P. 8anjana, p. 186, 1, 0 ; 8.B.E. XVIII. p. 451 . 
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enjoined by the then sanitary authorities in the matter of isola- 
tion. So, when in the first case (Vendidad, VIII), viz., that of 
merely touching the body either accidentally or for some purpose 
under proper observances, he is- to go through mere purifica- 
tions and baths, in the latter case (Vendidad IX) of an actual 
defilement, he is not only to go through the purification, but 
also through an isolation for 9 days and nights. That was 
something like the period of incubation of the modern scientific 
men. He was to remain aloof, as we will see later on, 
for a period of full 9 days and 9 nights, i.e., about 10 days. 

Now, the question is : why was it enjoined that a dog should 
be presented before the candidate for purification ? One cannot 
speak with authority or certainty, but can advance a probable 
reason by analogy or inference. The reason seems to be the 
following : — Of the several means or ways to be adopted to 
do away with the spread of disease or infection, one was the 
speedy consumption of the body that was the centre of disease 
or infection. Consumption by the flesh-devouring animals was 
one of such ancient prevalent ways. In the Vendidad, we find 
a reference to the old primitive way when corpses were exposed 
on tops of mountains, so that flesh-eating birds and animals, like 
the vultures and dogs, who served as scavengers of Nature may 
devour the flesh. The dog was a domestic animal useful to the 
ancient Iranian in many ways. It served as a policeman to guard 
his house, to guard hifc fields, to guard his flock. Not only that, 
but it served him, as said above, as a scavenger of Nature in 
eating away the flesh of the corpse of a deceased person wjbich 
otherwise would have gone on decomposing, and then endan- 
gering the health of his town. So the dog was, in the eyes of 
an ancient Iranian, a very dear and useful animal. What is 
very dear and useful whether that be a man, an animal, or a 
thing is, as it were, in one sense, sacred. The dog therefore 
became a useful and sacred animal in the eyes of an Iranian. 
His great and important services were those of stopping 
decomposition and of stopping the spread of disease and 
infection. Such being the case, one of the several objects, why 
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on the death of a person, the dog was brought before the 
corpse, was, that the dog may see, that a person was dead 
and that a prey was ready for him. He may, by instinct, 
know, what was waiting for him. The second object which 
arose from the first object and from all the above considera- 
tions, was rather more symbolic. The dog, being the scavenger 
of Nature, and as such, as said above, one of the means for the 
prevention of the spread of disease and infection, one of the 
means for keeping pure the earth, air, and ground of God, 
was the symbol and type of purification. Other thoughts and 
ideas seem latterly to have been associated with the dog, on 
account of his other characteristics as a faithful domestic 
animal. So, from all these considerations, he was brought 
before a corpse and made to see the corpse. His very eyesight 
was, as it were, a means of purification. So much for his 
presence before the corpse. 

From the view of his presence before a corpse which was a 
great centre of putrefaction, infection and disease, the view 
of his presence before a person who was polluted and infected 
and who was therefore another, though lesser, centre of 
infection and disease, was only one s^ep. The dog was a 
means, a channel, an instrument for purification, for keeping 
the air, earth and water of God pure. Here, in the Bareshnum- 
gah, there is a candidate, who coming into contact with a 
corpse, seeks purification, so that, being purified, he may not 
continue to be a source of danger to those round about him. 
So, the dog’s presence there was thought necessary to emphasise 
the original object of purification. The dog was one of the 
instruments of Nature in keeping its products pure. Here is a 
person, who to avoid any chance of infection, lest his infected 
condition may be a source of danger, goes through a form of 
purification. Thus, the presence of the dog before the person, 
who very likely was as infectious as a corpse, was symbolic 
and significant. 1 

1 It appears that among some other nations also, the dog was used in 
the oeremonv of purification. "The Boeotians had a oustom to pass 
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Now there does not seem to be any particular significance in 
the candidate touching the left ear of the dog with his left hand. 
As we said above, the candidate had now and then to keep his 
head covered with his right hand. Again, the dog had to be 
presented to him from beyond the furrows on his left. So it is 
only his left hand that was conveniently available. It is perhaps 
to preserve harmony or uniformity, that he touches the left 
ear of the dog. Perhaps, it is convenient also on account of 
the position of the dog. As we said above, the west is the 
side from which they enter the Bareshnumgah, and the candi- 
date proceeds to the east. The priest who fetches the dog also 
comes in from the west. So, the dog, when it is made to 
stand on the left side of the candidate, with its face towards 
him, has his left ear conveniently near. There seems to be no 
other particular signification for this. As to the reason, why 
the candidate touches the ear, it seems to be only to draw its 
attention to himself. In the East, they generally twist the ear 
of a person to make him look a little sharp if he is careless or 
indolent. The ear of a child is twisted by a parent or teacher 
to make it look a little sharp. 

The candidate is not to let his left hand touch his body. His 
hands were cleaned in the above process of the first purification 
by the nirang. Having come into contact with something else, 
which, in its turn has not been washed, a part of the purity of 


between a dog out in half, as a means of purification. Liebrecht (Lie- 
brecht zur Volkskunde, p. 350) sees here a purifying new birth brought 
about by a saorifice. He points out that dogs were often employed as 
Purification-Sacrifioes among the Greeks and Romans ” (Journal of the 
Anthropologioal Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, p. 360 : “ The Dog in 
Myth and Custom “ Extract from Mr. E. Tyrrel Leith’s Notes.” ). 
Mr. W. W. Fowler, in the paper on tho Roman Lustration (Purification) 
in his “ Anthropology and Classics,” describes, on the authority of Livi, 
a Macedonian method of the lustral process for purifying an army. 
He says that the method was “ to march the whole host in spring before, 
a campaign between the severed limbs of a dog’’ (p, 108). 
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the hand is said to have been lost by a touch to the dog. So, 
he must not apply it to his body before purifying it. This he 
does at the early stage of the next or second stage of purifica- 
tion at the second set of 5 stones which represent the next 
maga or pit. 

On the dog being removed from near the candidate, the 

„ fi . isolation of the candidate within the fur- 

Repetition ot tno 

application of m- rows is secured and the priest gets out 
rang, &c. 0 f his or enclosure with the spooned 

nine-knotted stick in his hand, and recites the Kem na Mazda 
prayer upto the word Ashahe. Then while reciting the next 
word ‘ nemascha ya Armaitish izacha * points with his above 
stick to the second set of 5 stones (6) which represent tho second 
maga or pit referred to in the Vendidad. That means an 
intimation that he should now advance further. The candidate 
thereupon repeats the words ‘ nemascha ya Armaitish izacha,* 
and advances, towards that set. On his taking his seat there, 
the priest repeats thrice the above-described process of handing 
some nirang for fresh appl ication. The candidate applies it to the 
whole of his bod}'’ as described above. The priest again retires 
to his pdvi (Z). The second priest again advances towards the 
candidate with the dog. The candidate again touches the left 
ear of the dog. The priest with the dog retires and the first- 
priest again gets out of his pdvi, advances towards the candidate, 
rebates the abovesaid Kem na Mazda prayer as described above, 
asks the candidate to advance to the third set of 5 stones and 
gives him the nirang for application. Then the priest with the 
dog again advances. Thus the same process, with the above de- 
tails and particulars, is gone through altogether for six times 
on the first six sets of pits which are represented in the 
modern Bareshnumgah by the first six sets of 5 stones 
( a, b, c, d, e, f in the plan ). 

On coming to the seventh maga or pit (0) or the seventh 

Application of set o{ 5 stoncs - the application to the body 
8aiwl * is not that of the nirang , but that of mere 


8 
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sand (khak ^ ). 1 The details of the process are the same 
as those described above in the case of handing the nirang. 
This is done 18 times, i.c. f the sand is given 18 times for appli- 
cation. The modern Bareshnumgah is covered over with sand 
which is renewed occasionally. So, it is some of this sand 
that the priest gives to the candidate. Having given this 
18 times, the priest again retires to his pdvi (Z) and the other 
priest with his dog advances and the same process of touching 
the dog is gone through. 

Then the first priest again gets out of his pdvi for the 8th 
time. At this time, before reciting the Kem 

Application of Mazda prayer as described above, he utters 
“ Aliuncm varirtm tanum paiti,” ( i.e. } 
“ the prayer of Ahuna Vai^a or Yatlia Ahu Vairyd protects the 
body ” ) and then recites the Yatha Ahu Vairyo formula once. 
He then asks the candidate, as before, to advance to the 8th 
pit or set of 5 stones (^). On the candidate taking his seat 
there, the application to the body is neither that of nirang nor 
of sand but of av i.c., consecrated water. This he does three 
times. The candidate applies the consecrated water to his body 
as he had previously applied the nirang and the sand. Tho 
first priest retires into his pdvi (Z) and the second priest with 
the dog advances, and the same process is gone through as 
before. Then, the first priest getting out of his pdvi recites 
“Ahunem Vairim tanum paiti, Yathfl Ahu Vairyo and Kem 
na. Mazda” as at the eighth stage of the process and asks the 
candidate to advance to the ninth pit or the 9th set of 5 stones, 
(i). Here again he gives him thrice the consecrated water for 
application as at the 8th set of stones. The whole of the process 
is tho same. But there is this difference that at this 9th pit or 
set of stones, the whole process is repeated or gone through 
twice. 


1 Vide Journal Vol. XT, No. 2 p. 178, n. 1 for tho use of sand «8 
a purifier among the Mahomodans also. 
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Then again the first priest gets out of his pavi, recites 
“ Ahunem Vairim tanum p&iti, Yatha Ahu Vairyft and Kem 
na Mazda” prayers as he did three times before (once at the 
8th Btage and twice at the 9th stage) and asks the candidate 
to advance to the final stage, t.e., the final or the tenth set ( j ) 
of 5 stones, which, in the modem Bareshnumgah, is generally 
replaced by a large broad stone on which one can conveniently 
sit and bathe. Here again, the priest gives thrice the consecrated 
water for application and the same process is gone through. 
But, the process of the recital of the prayers by the first priest 
and the application of the consecrated water by the candidate 
is repeated or gone through thrice. The process of the pre- 
sentation of the dog boforo the candidate by the second priest 
is gone through twice. 

The first priest, after giving the consecrated water for applica- 
tion for the last time on the last stage, 
at ^ P* aces the small metallic cup on the ground 
out of his pavi, and makes a small pavi 
round the cup. He then brings out of his pavi the second pot 
of water which is consecrated by the addition of a few drops 
of av or consecrated water and pours a little water out of it into 
the abovenamed small metallic cup. Then, taking the pot 
before the candidate, he pours gradually the water out of the 
pot upon his body. He must take care, that in doing so he is 
not besprinkled with water. He must stand beyond the Jcarsha 
or the furrow. This is the final bath. ,He then once more 
retires to his pavi and the other priest presents the dog again 
before the candidate for the last time. He touches it, keeping 
his hand thus touched, apart. The dog being removed and 
the contact broken, the first priest gets out of his pavi and 
recites once more “ Ahunem Vairim Tanum paiti and Yatha 
Ah ft Vairyo and the Kem na Mazda” prayer upto ‘ Nemascha 
ya Armaitish izacha.’ The candidate repeats these last words 
after the priest. 
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The following table gives a list of the details of the applica- 

A table showing tionS ’ &c > in the P rocess of the Baresh- 

the number of ap- num purification accordi ng to the modern 
plication,. pract . ce 


No. of tho Maga 
(pit), or the stage, 
or set of 6 
stones. 

Kind of 
the con- 
Boorated 
eubstanco 
applied. 

No. of 
applica- 
tions. 

Prayer recited. 

Tho pre- 
sentation 
of tho dog 

1st stage 

Nirang 

3 

Kem na Mazda 1 

Once. 

2nd „ 

Do. 

3 

Do. 1 

3rd 

Do. 

3 

Do. 1 


4th „ 

Do. 

3 

Do. 1 


5th „ 

Do. 

3 

Do. . 1 


6th „ 

Do. 

3 

Do. 1 

>> 

Intervening space 
represented in 
the modern 

Bareshnumgah 
by 3 stones. 

7th stage 

sand 

18 

Ahunem Vairim 


8th ip 

av (wa- 
ter) 3 

3 

tanum paiti, Ya- 
tha Ahu Vairyo 
and Kem na 
Mazda. 1. 

Do. 1 

»> 

>> 

9th stage. Pro- 
cess repeated . 

av 3 ^ 

6 

Do. 2 

Twice. 

10th or the 
final stage . . 

av 3 ) 

av 3"1 

? V J? } 

9 

repeated twice. 

Do. 3 

Thrice. 

av 3 J 


repeated thrice. 



This table shows that there were altogether 18 applications 
of nirang or consecrated urine of the ox, 18 of khak or sand and 
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18 of av or consecrated water. The first priest recited the Kem 
na. Mazd& prayer only six times and recited that prayer with 
Ahunem Vairim Tanum paiti and Yatha Ahti Vairyo seven 
times. The dog was presented before the candidate 13 times, 

After the recital of the final Kem na Mazda, as said above. 

the priest fetches the candidate’s new sets 

Consecrating the 

clothes. 01 clothes before him. They were placed 

aside in the Bareshnumgah beforehand. 
He pours over that suit a few drops of consecrated water 
from the small metallic cup which he had filled up just a little 
while ago. Thus, he consecrates the candidate’s clothes before 
he puts them on. He pours the rest of the water out of that 
cup upon the left hand, of the candidate, which had remained 
uncleaned since he had' touched the dog for the last time with 
that hand. The priest then retires to his pavi again. The 
candidate now puts on his suit of clothes and places his Kusti 
or sacred thread over his shoulders. He then puts on his Jama 
or a loose linen overcoat which forms the upper garment of 
a Parsee s full dress. This garment has always long sleeves. 
While putting it on in the Bareshnumgah after his bath of puri- 
fication, he is not to pull up these long sleeves but is to keep them 
hanging. Then the priest comes out of his pdvi with his two 
nine-knotted sticks in his hands. The candidate then throws 
the loose low skirt of the right-hand side of his loose hanging 
gown (Jama) on his left shoulder, placing his left hand under it 
over the shoulder. The priest places the spooned end of one 
of his knotted sticks over the abovesaid skirt of the gown 
The candidate places his right hand covered with its hanging 
sleeves over the above spooned end of the priest’s knotted stick. 
In all this, care must be taken that the candidate’s sleeves and 
clothing touch only the metallic spoon but not the wooden 
part of the stick. Then the candidate finishes the Baj which 
he had taken when he had just entered the Bareshnumgah for 
purification and just before removing his clothes. l 


1 Vide above, p. 253. 
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When the candidate has individually finished the Baj, he 
and the priest jointly again finish the Baj. Having done so, 
the priest makes the candidate recite the following formula : — 

“ Zadeh nasash, sar o tan pak ashahc ravan (he repeats the 
words three times), sag asho harbad p&k (These words also 
are repeated thridte). The words mean, “ The Nasu, i. e., the 
Evil Spirit of pollution is put down. The head and the body, 
(i.e., the whole body) have become purified. The soul has been 
purified. The dog is holy, the priest is holy.” 

When these words are repeated, the priest lifts up his knotted - 
stick from the shouldor of the candidate who now puts on the 
sacred thread that was hanging over his shoulders, reciting the 
Nirang-i-Kusti. This finishes the ceremony of the Bareshnum 
purification. 

5. Retreat after the Barcshnfim. 

Though the purification proper is finished, the candidate 
_ A . . . has still to wait for full nine days and nights 
before he goes to his usual avocation. 1 After 
the purification, he retires from the Bareshnumgah to the 
Dar-i-Meher or Fire-temple. Some temples, for example the 
temples at Naosari have a separate place for the purpose, 
which is called nankhanu i.e., the place for nan). 

It is so called because the Bareshnum also is ordinarily known 
as n&n, the name by which the second purification is known. 
There, he has still to remain aloof from others. He is not 
to come into contact with anything. His food and water 
are to be served to him in his plates and cups by other persons. 
He has to take his meals during the day-hours. Ho is 
to eat with spoons and not to use his fingers. He has a 
separate suit of clothes for the purpose of his meals. He 
has to say his prayers for the most part of his time, especially 
at the commencement of the 5 gahs or periods of the day. The 


1 The Old Testament (Numbers XIX) seems to enjoin seven days 
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first three nights must be, as it were, nights of 4 vigils,’ i.e., 
when he sleeps, he must sleep in a watchful or wakeful mood, 
bo as not to let his sleep be disturbed by worldly thoughts. 
If he is disturbed by a pollutes nocturna during the first threo 
nights, he has to repeat the whole of the Bareshnum purification 
referred to above. If the Bareshnum is gone through for be- 
ing qualified to perform the Nirangdin ceremony which is the 
ceremony for the consecration of the gadmez or cow’s urine, 
a nocturnal pollution during any of the nine days and nights 
of the Retreat vitiates the whole Bareshnum, which, in 
that case, is to be repeated. The priests in this ceremony are 
expected to pass their time in pure mental thoughts, in 
devotion and prayer. A wet droam is a proof that they have 
not done so. So they are disqualified to perform a religious 
ceremony in which gadmez (urine) and dv (water) are consecrated 
for the purification — both physical and mental — of others. If 
those who consecrate a thing arc not mentally pure, the things 
consecrated by them arc not expected to have the influence of 
purifying the body and elovating the mind of others. He only, 
who is himself pure — both physically and mentally — can make 
others pure, both physically and mentally. In the case of the 
initiates or candidates for priesthood ( ndvar ), a similar state of 
mental purity is expected for a much longer time. 

Again, the candidates are not to sit, rest or sleep on wooden 
chairs or benches or beds. They spread their beds on the floor. 
Wooden things are all avoided. They are not to use water 
for any purposo except for drinking. They are to porform 
their pddyab also with the application of a little gadmez. 

On the fourth day, after their great Bareshnum purification, 

• The navehu baths. they are t0 g0 throu g h a bath whicb is known 
as the first navshu, i.e., the first bath (or, 
wa sh 1 shu ’) out of the nine nights of the Isolation or Retreat. 
The process is as follows: — 

In the Bareshnumgah or in any other clean place covered 
over with dry sand, a pdvi or enclosure is made by drawing 
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three karahas. A set of three stones is placed therein for the 
candidate to sit on to bathe. Then a priest with the Baresh- 
num, who has performed the Khub, makes pdv, a water-pot 
and a small metallic cup. The water-pot is then filled with 
ordinary pure water. A few drops of the consecrated water 
are put into it. This consecrates all the water. In the metallic 
cup is poured a tittle of the consecrated gaomez. The can- 
didate then goes to the place and undressing himself, puts 
his clothes in an adjoining pdvi. He then takes his seat 
on the abovcincntioned set of throe stones, his face pointing to 
the east. Then the priest who is to give him the supplemen- 
tary sacred bath, brings the metallic cup containing gaomez 
before him, and places it out of the pdvi of the candidate, 
drawing a pdvi or karsha round about the cup. The candidate 
then places his right hand over his head and takes the Baj of 
Sraosh, beginning with 3 Ashem Vohus. Reciting the Kern na 
Mazda upto the word AshahS, he takes the metallic cup before 
him and applies the gaomez thrice over his whole body. 
Having done so, he removes the cup out of his own pdvi. 
The priest then brings the pot of the consecrated water and 
places it before him, drawing a pdvi round it. He pours a few 
drops of the consecrated water out of the pot upon the new or 
washed set of clothes which the candidate is to put on after his 
bath. He thus consecrates the clothes also. The candidate 
then bathes himself. Then, putting on his clothes and placing 
his sacred thread over his shoulders, he finishes the Baj, pointing 
his face to the sun. He then puts on his sacred thread. This 
finishes the first navshu bath. If the candidate has gone 
through the first great Bareshnum purification in the Havan- 
gah, i.e. y in the morning, he must have his first navshu in the 
morning of the fourth day. If he has gone through it in the 
Uziran-gah, t.e., in the afternoon, his navshu bath must be 
had in the afternoon. 

After the navshu bath, the candidate again returns to his 
place in the Fire-temple and observes the regulations in the 
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same way as during the first three days. He then has a second 
navshu bath on the seventh day. The process is all the same, 
but with this difference, that at this second navshu he is given 
two pots of water. The second pot need not be as large as the 
first. A small one is generally given. Then again, three more 
days of retirement are observed. The above process is gone 
through on the tenth day, but with this difference, that in this 
third 7uivshu } three pots of water are given him to. wash his 
body with. After this final bath, he is free to come into 
contact with all. 


We said above, that it is generally the priests now-a-days 

who go through the Bareshnum purification 

The Khlb after ceremony, and that, that ceremony is held to 
the Bareshnum. J 

qualify them for the performance of several 

liturgical ceremonies. So, to qualify themselves for these, they 

perform, in the morning of the 11th day, 1 * what is called the 

Khub ceremony. It consists in the recital of the whole of the 

Ya<,ma, accompanied by its ritual. A priest who has himself 

performed the Khub previously, makes him get through this 

Khub ceremony. This finishes the whole of the Bareshnum. 

The Bareshnum purification, as well as the Nan purification, 

. . can be gone through the day-time only 
The time of the . 0 _ . 

Bareshnum cere- and not at night. - Again the Bareshnum 

mon >'- purification, in modern practice, is gone 

through, only during the dry season 3 and not during the rains. 

The Naosari priests stops giving it from roz Behram, month 

Aban (the 20th day of the 8th month), to roz Behram, month 

Farvardin (the 20th day of the 1st month), of the next year. 

Among the priests of other towns, the days vary somewhat. 

The reason seems to be this. As said above, it is enjoined 


1 In some towns, they do this in tho morning of the 10th day itself 
after the third or final navshu and then an ordinary bath. 

1 Pa hi. Vend. IX, 32 amat shap patas dayan yatunel la shAyad Dastur 
Dorabji’s Text, p. 187. 

a Ibid, amat dayan maga pavan yomiz vdrAn vdduruyen la shdyad. 

9 
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that the place of the Bareshnumgah must be dry and free from 
moisture. But the rains prevent the ground from assuming 
this state of dryness. Even in the ordinary dry season, if it 
rains out of season, the purification ceremony cannot be gone 
through. Not only that, but even if it rains continually for a 
day or two, during the nine days and nights of the Retreat, 
he is to abandon his course of Retreat and to repeat the 
whole Bareshnum from the very commencement when the 
weather gets dry and the Bareshnumgah gets free of mois- 
ture. The reason for vitiation is, that, owing to the continuous 
rain, he is not likely to avoid rain water falling upon him 
while going out for purposes of nature to the proper places 
which are generally detached from the Temples, and while 
going to the Bareshnumgah for his first, second or third 
nzvshu. 

A priest, who has gone through the complete Bareshnum 

A Bareshntimw.V purification including the final Khub cere- 

l.\ priest. Causes m0 nv is said to be a Bareshnum wala 
that vitiate the * * A 

Bareshnum. priest, i. e., a priest with the Bareshnum 

qualification. He is said 41 to hold that qualification as 

long as he observes certain rules and observances enjoined 

by custom to be held. A priest may hold that qualification 

for years together, or his qualification may be vitiated or 

made defective in a short time. When holding the Barcsh- 

num, he is qualified to perform the religious ceremonies 

of Baj, Yasna, Visparad, and Vcndidad, which are generally 

performed in a Fire-temple. If lie does not hold the Bareshnum, 

he cannot perform these, but can perform ordinary ceremonies, 

such as the Naojote, Marriage, and Afringan. 

The non -observance of the following regulations and observ- 
ances vitiate the Bareshnum : 1. Eating of food cooked by 

non-Zoroastrians. 2. Non-observance of the Baj. 3. Bong 
travels and voyages. 4. Swearing or taking oaths. 5. balling 
off of the turban from over the head. 
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1. Food cooked 
by non-Zoroas- 
fcrians. 


Bareshnumwala priests are required to abstain from food cook- 
ed, and water fetched, by non-Zoroastrians. 
Custom in India has gone even further and 
has enjoined that they must be cooked 
and fetched by a member — male or female — of the priestly class. 
Even the holy bread ( Dariin ) which they consecrate in the 
Baj, Yagna and Vendidiid ceremonies must be prepared by 
members of the priestly class. Upto a few years ago, even 
the laymen abstained from food cooked by non-Parseesd 


They must commence and finish several daily functions of 
2. Observance necessity, with the recital of the Baj. Some 
of the Bflj. G f these functions are the meals, baths and 

calls of nature, which all have their proper bajs or recitals to 
be made at the beginning and end. These recitals do not take 
a long time, but they generally begin and end with the Padyab- 
Kusti. The non-observance of these regulations vitiates the 
Bareshnum. 


Long travels vitiate a Bareshnum. It is generally so, in the 
case of long railway travelling. The reason 
and voyagos traVOla seems to be that while so travelling, it is 
not possible for the Bareshnumwala priest to 
observe the above rules and regulations about saying the Bajs 
on the necessary occasions or functions. For example, he must 
perform the Padyab-Kusti before his meals. To do that, he 
must have pure clean water fetched by himself or by a Zoro- 
astrian. He must tie and untie his sacred thread. While 
doing so he must avoid contact with a non-Zoroastrian. 
All these cannot be done in a long journey by railway 
train. 


1 It is said, that about 50 years ago, whon the late second Sir Jamsetji 
Jijibhoy, Bart., entertained H. R. H. the late Duke of Edinburgh, the 
uncle of His Majesty King George, at his bungalow at Khandala, (there- 
for named as the Duke’s Retreat), he had separate tables for His 
Royal Highness and for himself. 
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Long voyages also vitiate a Bareshnum ; not only that, but 
they are held to disqualify a priest on his return to his town 
from performing the Baji Yafna and Vendidad and such higher 
liturgical ceremonies. 

This is an old Iranian custom referred to by Tacitus, in his 
Tho version of account of the Parthian King Valkhash 
IToi °ong ° voy - ( Vologcses ) and his brother Tiradata (Tiri- 

a 8 es - dates), the King of Armenia, who lived in 

the time of Emperor Nero and who belonged to an ortho- 
dox priestly family. They were both kings as well as priests. 
When called to Rome by Nero, to receive his crown as King 
of Armenia from his own hands, Tiridatcs refused for his 
religious scruples to go by sea. Tacitus says on this point : 
“ Neither would his (Vologcses') brother Tiridatcs refuse coining 
to Rome to receive the Armenian diadem, but that the obliga- 
tion of his priesthood withheld him : he would, however, go to 
the standards and images of Caesar, and there, in presence of tho 
legions, solemnly receive the Kingdom.’’ 1 2 Subsequently when 
Tiridatcs did go to Rome, he went by land instead of by sea. 
It is said that even Valkhash (Vologcses) refused to go to Rome 
by sea, when called by Nero. 

The reason seems to be this : The Zoroastrian books, and 
Reason for this among them, the Vendidad especially, enjoin 

goatcd'by'the Von. that 1,0 im P l,ritius m;l >' be thrown into water, 
didftd and support- If a Zoroastrian finds some rotten thing 

of Herodotus -and thrown 111 water, it is his duty to get into 
Strabo. the water and remove it (Vendidad, VI, 

26-27), lest it may infect the water and endanger the health 
of the living. Herodotus refers to this old Iranian view 
when he says : “ They (the Persians) neither make water, nor 

spit, nor wash their hands in a river, nor defile the stream 
with urine, nor do they allow anyone else to do so.”- Strabo 

1 Works of Tacitus (Tho Oxford Translation), Vol. I, The Annals, 
Bk. XV, p. 24. 

2 Bk. I, 138. Carey's translation (Bolin’s seric.i 1880) p. 52. 
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also refers to this custom and says, “ The Persians never 
pollute a river with urine nor wash, nor bathe in it ; they 
never throw a dead body nor anything unclean into it.” 1 
In long voyages by sea, a Zoroastrian priest has to commit 
nuisance and throw impurities in the sea. So, he is prohibited 
to go on long voyages. If he does, not only is his Bareshnum 
vitiated, but he is prohibited from going through it again. 
This prohibition seems to stick to the letter and not to the 
spirit of the original commandment. The prohibition to throw 
impurities in water was originally in the case of the fresh 
water of streams and rivers. Herodotus and Strabo refer to 
the fresh water of rivers. So far it was good and sanitary. 
But as it generally happens in the matter of many command- 
ments, the field of operation for the above wholesome regu- 
lation was widened and made unduly strict in later times, oven 
as early as in the times of the Parthian dynasty. 

If a priest holding the Bareshnum has to go to a court of 
justice and there to swear or take an oath, 
to tako oaths. h* s Bareshnum is vitiated and he has to go 

through it again if he wishes to continue his 
profession. This custom also seems to be a very old Iranian 
custom. We find references to it in old Parsec books. Adarbad 
Marespand 2 asks his readers not to swear. The prohibition 
seems to rest on the oft-spoken characteristic of an ancient 

Iranian, viz., to speak the truth and nothing but the truth 

a characteristic referred toby Herodotus, 3 Xenophon, 4 Strabo, 5 
Plato, 0 and Nicholas Demoscenes. 7 To speak the truth was 
considered, as it were, the birth -characteristic of an ancient 
Iranian. His word must be taken as true by the opposite 
party. If it was not, and if he had, in order to support it, to 
swear or to take an oath, that was, as it were, a slur upon his 


i 4 The Geography of Strabo ’ (translated by Hamilton and Falconer 

1857). Vol. Ill, p. 137 ; Bk. XV, chap. IV, 16. 

1 Pand-narneh, 42. 3 Bk. I, 136, 137. 4 Cyropsedia, I. 20. 

5 XV, ch. Ill, 18. 6 Alcibiades, I, 121 . i Fragment, 67. 
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character. If he yielded and swore, he, as it were, showed his 
want of self-respect. That being the view, an ancient Zoroas- 
trian was prohibited from taking an oath. The modern custom 
seems to be a relic of the old idea. So, if a priest has to go to 
court and unavoidably to take an oath, he is supposod to have 
gone against an old commandment, and therefore, his Baresh- 
num is vitiated. Hence, Parsec priests generally avoid going 
to courts, especially during the monsoon months, when, owing 
to the rains, they cannot go through the Bareshnum ceremony 
again to qualify themselves for the performance of the inner 
ceremonies of the Temple. They are very careful to avoid 
any action that may vitiate their Bareshnum during the rainy 
months, because the Farvardegan holidays, during which their 
services are in greater demand and better paid, occur at the 


end of the season. 


The Parsee priests generally wear white turbans. If the 
• „ „ ii. « , turban falls off from their head, even 

tho turban. The aceidentall} 7 , that vitiates the Bareshnum 
the n in»ignia Of the priest. The reason seems to be this : 
of priesthood. Firstly, all Zoroastrians are required to 

have their heads covered. It is improper to remain with head 
uncovered. So the falling off of the hat interrupts the observ- 
ance of the custom. But the most important thing is this, 
that the turban and the paddn are, as it were, the insignia of 


the office of priesthood. When that insignia falls off from the 
head, he is, as it were, deposed from his sacred office. So, his 
Bareshnum, which qualifies him for that office, is considered to 
be vitiated’ and he has to repeat it, if he wishes to continue 
to perform that sacred office. This custom seems to be an old 
custom common among some other ancient nations. “ In the 
old religions, one so often finds that the celebrant and assist- 
ants officiated with shrouded heads The blemins 


of Jupiter were forbidden to present themselves in public or 
even to go out into the open air without their skull-caps, 
and that, too, by a law so stringent that Sulpicius, when the 
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tuft of his fell off accidentally, was deposed from his sacred 
office.”! 


The paddn or the piece of cloth, which a Parsec priest puts on 
over the face while performing religious ceremonies, is also held 
as an insignia of the qualification of the Bareshnum. Though it 
is put on by the priests in other ceremonies also wherein the 
Bareshnum qualification is not necessary, still, in the phraseology 
common among the priests, “ pad&n bandhvu,” i.e., to put on 
the paddn , means to be qualified to officiate with the Bareshnum. 
When the head-pciest permits the subordinate priests to go 
and officiate in the Yazashnagah of the Temple, he says, 
“Put on the Padan.” When he wants to prohibit somebody 
from officiating there, he says, “Do not put on the Padan.” 
So when one pulls off the paddn from over the face of a priest, 
or when he takes off or throws off the turban from over his head, 
he deprives him of his qualification and is responsible for the 
action. The Bareshnum of the priest, so deprived, is vitiated. 

Riman : The fourth kind of Purification. 

As we have s«tid above, the Bareshnum purification, though 
originally a purification for those who had 
tiun! m it* process?* come into contact with the dead, especially 
the dead who died of infectious diseases, 
has, now, with its accompanying retreat and Khub ceremony, 
come to be a form of purification for the priests who wish to 
perform the religious ceremonies of the inner circle of the 
Temple. So, now-a-days, those who have come into contact 
with dead bodies, in ways that have been prohibited, have to go 
through a simple form of purification. It is known as Riman 
purification. JVc will describe it here shortly : — 


The word Riman P. comes from ‘rim,’ ( Pahl jS 
P. pij or ) from Av. root ri ^ Sans. M to ooze, to be foul, to 


1 “ Good Words,” Juno 1 893, p. 389 : Article on “ Hats and Caps ” 
by Geoffrey and Winterwood. 
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desecrate) i.e. y pus, filth. This word seems to be the same as 
English ‘ rheum ’ meaning “ serous fluid secreted by mucous 
glands.” So ‘ riinan ’ is one that has become polluted by 
coming into contact with filth from dead bodies. In this form 
of purification, the services of two persons are required, one 


of them must be a priest, the other may be a layman. In 
order to be qualified to purify a rimm ( the person 
supposed to be polluted or infected ) by this procoss of puri- 
fication, the priest must perform the ' Khub ceremony. The 
efficacy of his Khub ends with the purification. If he has 
to perform other ceremonies which require the Khub , he 
must repeat the Khub ceremony. In the riman purifica- 
tion, the alat, i.e., the consecrated things and the other 
requisites required, are the same as those in the Baresh- 
n Cun. 


The place of the purification must be one which is 
the least frequented by people. On such 

Uu^purmctuon f0r a P lace . the P riest 1,as to P re P are altogether 
nine pavis or enclosures. While preparing 
these, he is to bear in mind the position of the sun and the 
direction of the wind. The pavis must be so drawn as not to 
let the shadow of the riman' s body fall over the purifier, and 
thus deprive him of the heat and light of the luminary. Again, 
th^y must be so arranged that the direction of the wind may 
not be from the riman to the purifier, lest it may carry any 
germs of disease from the infected person to the priest. The 
pavis may be prepared either by digging in the ground, or 
by spreading sand on the ground in a way which may form a 
furrow. Generally it is done in the second way. ►Seven of 
the pavis must be in one line and two others in a line by the 
side of this row adjoining the central part of the row. A 


tenth circular pavi must be drawn at a distance with six 
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circular furrows. A set of three stones are to be arranged 
outside this circular pdvi. 



The above plan gives an idea of the place. In the pdvi A, 


the priest first places all the alat or the con- 
Description of ^ TT 

tho plan. sec rated requisites. He then performs the 

padydb and then fetches water from a well 
in two pots previously made pdv purified by three washings. 
One of these two pots is large and the other small. Then he puts 
on tight trousers known as ijdr and also the paddn. Then, as 
in tho case of the Bareshnum, he makes two small metallic cups 
pdv, and, after having dried them, pours in one a little of the 
nirangdin , i.e., the consecrated urine and the bhasam , i.e.‘ 
the sacred ash, and into another a little of the urine for external 
application. He then makes the two water-pots pdv and throws 
a little of the dv or consecrated water into them. The priest 
then retires to his pdvi wherein the dial are placed. Then the 
riman , i.e., the person who seeks purification, undresses himself 
at a distance and buries his clothing in the ground. He then 
comes and takes his stand in the pdvi G allotted to him. The 
second person who has accompanied the priest and whose 
standing place is somewhere about L gives to the person who. s 

lfl 
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riman all the necessary instructions as to where tjo seat liimself, 
etc. He gives these instructions by a show of hands and signs. 
He is not to speak anything. He must not go so near the riman 
as to let his shadow fall upon himself or to let the wind blow from 
his direction towards himself. The priest then pours the con- 
secrated urine from the small metallic cup into an empty shell 
of an egg. This is done to avoid even a drinking cup coming 
into contact with the lips of the person supposed to bo infected. 
He places the shell so filled and a leaf of the pomegranate in 
the pdvi (marked I). The second person lifts these up and 
places them in the pavi F. Ho, by signs, instructs the riman 
to chew the pomegranate leaf and then to drink the consecrated 
urine three times from the shell of the egg. The riman must 
avoid touching his lips with the shell but try to pour the conse- 
crated urine into his mouth, so that oven the shell of the 
egg may not catch any germs. Having drunk from it, he 
breaks the shell and buries it in the ground near his place. Then 
the priest advances from his pavi A to the third pavi C with 
the navgirek in his right hand and the small metallic cup con- 
taining the consecrated urine for application in his left hand. 
From there, by means of the long navgirek or the nine-knotted 
stick, he pours the gaomez in the hands of the riman . Ho must 
avoid touching the hands of the riman. He must throw 
it quickly so that the falling liquid may not even form a 
current which can transfer the infection. The riman then 
applies the gaomez to his body 15 times. Having given the 
gaomez, the priest comes back to his first pdvi A, takes a little 
sand from there and goes to the third pdvi C again, and 
gives as above the sand to the riman for 15 times. The riman 
rubs the sand over his whole body. The priest then coming 
back to his pdvi, takes the small pot of consecrated water with 
him and similarly pours that water to the riman 15 times for 
application as above. He then coming back to his pdvi takes 
the large pot of w r ater and places it in the pdvi I. The second 
person takes it from there and instructs the riman by signs to 
leave his pavi G, and advance to the place of his final bath K. 
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The riman does so. Then the second person, standing at some 
distance from him, pours from the pot gradually the water on 
his body. Ho is to take care that he is not besprinkled with 
any water from the body of the riman. He is to pour the water 
three times over his body. Thus washing his body, the riman 
puts on a new suit of clothes fetched before him by the attendant 
person. He then puts on the sacred thread reciting its usual 
nirang. This finishes the process and the person is now purified. 


All the Iranian injunctions about purification as enjoined 
in the Vendid&d, and to a certain extent, 
fication and mo- as observed now, appear to have at first 
de r n plagua opera- the object of securing safety from disease 
and filth. They seem to have been framed 
on the lines of a great epidemic. The plague operations of 
modern times in India, especially in the first two or three years 
of the plague, have shown, that these injunctions had their use 
in those early times, and have their use even now, if observed 
in the spirit and not in the letter. We would compare here 
some of the above injunctions with modern regulations, enjoined 
in the times of plague in its early stages in Bombay in 1897 
and 1898. Some of these were enforced so strictly that they 
even led to public riots. 

The houses where plague cases occurred were disinfected. 

m ^ In case of tents, they were removed and 

1. Purification or 

diainf© ticn of in- sterilized. A number of houses were fumi- 
fcctod 1 . 0 - 808 . gated with sulphur and other substances. 

There is a corresponding injunction in the Vendidad to 
fumigate the house or to remove the house if removable, t.e., 
if it is a hut or a tent. The dwellers were to leave the 
houses for a time. 


Those who came in contact with plague cases, for example 


2. The Hamrit 
of the Parsee books 
and the “Contacts' * 
of modern times. 


members of the family in which a plague 
case occurred, were called “contacts” by 
Plague offigers. There were separate isolated 
“ contact camps ” for them. The regu- 
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lations for these people were at times so hard that they 
caused great heartburning. In a Parsee camp at Dadar, 
it was enjoined by a Plague Medical Officer in charge of the 
district, that the inmates of the camp must not be allowed to 
move out of the camp and to go to the bazar to fetch their daily 
things, but that a person — an outsider — may be appointed to 
take orders from these people and fetch things for them. As 
the Secretary of the Institution that erected these camps, I 
had to protest to the Plague Committee against too hard an 
enforcement of this rule and relief was granted. Put I think 
that the European Medical Officer was a better follower of the 
Vendidad in this matter than myself ! 

Those who did not come into contact with plague cases, but 

3 Tta Patrita came hito indirect contact with the “ con- 

of the Parsee books tacts,” were called “evicts ” and they also 
and the “Evicts” 

of the modem were asked to go out to camps. Both these 
classes of people had to remain in camp 
for at least a period of 10 days known as the “ incubation 
period.” The “contacts ” were asked to hold little intercourse 
with others outside the camp. The “ evicts ” were allowed 
to go out, but were carefully watched. These ‘ contacts ’ 
of the modern plague phraseology were the ‘ hamrits ,* and the 
‘ evicts ’ were the ‘ patrilx* of the old Parsee books. According 
to the Vendidad also, the immediate 4 contacts ’ had to go 
through a purification isolation for 10 daye. 

In the first years of the plague, people leaving infected towns 
and districts were made to go through a 
bath with disinfecting substances. On rail- 
way stations like that of Anand, passengers 
had to get down and go through sucli baths 
before proceeding further. In some places, 
they had to go through fumigation. For example, the Baroda 
State had ordered at one time, that people going to Naosari, 
and one of the towns under its jurisdiction, the headquarters 
of the Parsee priesthood, were, before they went to 


4. The baths 
and fumigations 
of tho Von did ad 
and of modern 
times. 
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the town, to go through fumigation in a house adjoining the 
station. It is said that even the Head Parsee Priest of the 
town, on returning to Naosari from a visit to an adjoining 
town, was made to submit to this fumigation, and he took some 
offence at this compulsion, not remembering perhaps at the 
time, that what he was then enjoined to do, was a form of 
the injunction of his own Vendidad, where a person, after 
passing through the Bareshnfim purification, was enjoined to 
go through a fumigation. (Vendidad, IX, 32). The Yaozdd- 
thragar, i.e., the priest or the officer who made the person pass 
through the purification, was required to be a person well 
versed in his work of ensuring perfect purification. If he did 
not know his work well or if he failed in his duty, he was 
condemned as a man who brought disaster upon his city. 
(Vendidad IX, 51). 

It is said that in the 14th century, at the time of the plague 

in a.d. 1340 at Florence, it was believed 

6. Conversation ,, . . . . , 

With the infected. that cven conversation with an infected 

person transferred disease from one to 

another. In the riman purification, it is a custom that the 

purifier and the person going through the purification must 

not speak, and the former must take his position in a way so 

as to avoid even the current of wind from the latter. 

As in the Vendidad, so nowadays, tilings that are supposed 

6. Destruction of to ,iave comc into contact with the dead 

things suspected of body of an infected person are enjoined to 
contact. . J 

be rejected, or if used, to be used only 

after certain disinfection. (Vendidad, VI, 42-43; VIII, 12-15; 
28-35 ; 73-75). 

Scientific opinion believes that plague germs remain buried 
• 7. Burial prohi- in tlie ground together with the dead body 
blted- and thrive again after a number of years on 

getting an opportunity. . “ Even after the lapse of several 
hundred years microzymes, or disease-producing organisms, 
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were found be alive and as active as ever and became the 
cause of death to hundreds of workmen engaged in digging up 
ground which had been a burial place of some who had died ol 
the plague of Modena, 300 years before. In fact, the plague wae 
started anew and so killed thousands more.” 1 It is with this 
idea that burial seems to have been prohibited in the books of 
the Parsees. Herodotus refers to this ancient prohibition 
(I, 140). Strabo also refers to it. (Strabo’s Geography, Bk. 
XV, chap. Ill, 20). According to the Vendidad, the place 
where a corpse is buried is not considered to be pure and safe 
to live upon, for a period of at least 50 years from the time of 
the burial. (VII, 48.) 

I will conclude this subject with the observation of Prof. 
Darmestctor, that as believed by the Iranians the question of a 
man’s death was not the question of his death alone. He 
says : “In the death of a man, there is more involved than the 
death of one man: the power of death, c ailed forth from hell, 
threatens from the corpse, as from a stronghold, the whole 
world of the living, ready to seize whatever may fall within 
his reach, and from the dead defiles the living, from the living 
rushes upon the living. When a man dies in a house, there is 
danger for three days lest somebody else should die in that 
house. 2 

“ The notion or feeling out of which these ceremonies grew, 
was far from unknown to the other Indo-European peoples : 
what was peculiar to Mazdaism was that it carried to an 
extromo, and preserved a clearer sense of it, while elsewhere it 
grew dimmer and dimmer, and faded away. In fact, when 
the Greek, going out of a house where a dead man lay, 
sprinkled himself with water from the ap&aviov at the door, 
it was death that he drove away from himself. The Vedio- 
Indian, too, although his rites were intended chiefly for the 


* "Scientific American," 1888. 

• Sad-dar, Chap. LXXVIII. S. B. E, Vol. XXIV, p. 341. 
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benefit of the dead, considered himself in danger and, while 
burning the corpse, cried aloud : ‘ Away, go away, 0 Death ! 
injure not our sons and our men ! * ” (Rig-veda X, 18-1 J 1 * . 


I will close this subject with a short account of purification 
among the ancient Hebrews and Romans, with a view that the 
reader may view at one glance some points of similarity, 
between the Iranian purification and the Hebrew and Roman 
purification. 


There is some similarity also between the purificatory regula- 
The Iranian puri- tions of the Iranians and those of the ancient 
Hebrew ^urifica- Hebrews. We read in the old Testament of 
tion - the unclean being removed out of the camp. 

4< And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying “ Command the 
children of Israel, that they put out of the camp every leper, 
and overyone that hath an issue, and whosoever is defiled by 
the dead : Both male and female shall ye put out, without 
the camp shall ye put them ; that they defile not their camps, 
in the midst whereof I dwell.”* 

We find some points of resemblance as follows: — 

I. In place of the consecrated gaomtz, the Hebrews had w r hat 
they oalled the “ water of separation.” It w r as produced as 
follows : 


An unyoked spotless rod heifer was slayed in the presence of 
the priest who sprinkled her blood before the tabernacle seven 
times, and burnt her with all her skin, flesh, blood, and dung. 
Cedar wood, hyssop, which, as it were, here took the place of 
of the urvdsna, vohu-gaona and vohu-kereti of the Vondidad were 
burnt with 3 . A man that was clean was to gather up the ashes 
of the heifer so burnt and w r as to * ‘ lay them up without the 
oamp in a clean place . . . for a water of separation ” which 
was “ a purification for sin.” 4 


1 8. B. E. Vol. IV, 1st ed., Vendid&d, Introduction pp. LXXXVI. 

* Numbers V 1.3. ■ Numbers XIX 2-6. 4 Ibid, 9. 
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2. The Iranian Barcshnum, the purification of one who had 
come into contact with the dead lasted for full nine days. Tho 
Hebrew purification lasted soven days. “ He that toucheth tho 
dead body of any man shall be unclean seven days.” As in the 
Iranian Baroshnum so in the Hebrew purification there was ono 
purification on the third day (the first navshu of the Bareslmum) 
and tho second on the seventh day. As tho unclean man 
in the Iranian Baroshnum is asked to keep himself away from 
a place of worship, so among the Hebrews, he was to keep 
himself away from the holy tabernacle. Among the Hebrews, 
evon one, who ‘‘toucheth a bone of a man, or a grave, shall bo 
unclean seven days.” 1 

3. Ashes played an important part in the purification cere- 
monies in both. In place of the ashes of the burnt heifer, 
tho Iranians had tho bhasam or the ashes of tho sacred fire 
of Atasli Bohram. 

4. Among both, if a man died in a tent, the tent bocamo 
unclean. Among the Hebrews the uncleanlincss extonded to 
“ all the vessels, and upon the persons that were there.’' 2 

5. Among the Iranians, the yozdathragar or the purifier 
is required to take all possible care to secure himself from 
any contact with the uncloan. Among the Hebrews the 
purifier, the person “that sprinkleth the water of separation ’* 
is required to wash his clothes. He was taken as “ unclean 
until evening.” 

6. Any person whom the unclean touches himself became 
unclean. 

The ceremony of the Bareshnum purification of the ancient 

Tho Iranian puri- Persians and the modern Pars is reminds us 
Kom^n a purifioa- of two kinds of purification known to the 
tion. ancient Romans. 

One was that of the taurobolium or blood-bath in the 
worship of the Mother, the goddess Cybcle which worship the 

1 Numbers XIX, 11 and Hi. : Numbers XIX, 14-18. 
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Romans are said to have admitted into Rome from Prygia, 
with all possible pomp and dignity, in order to have its protec- 
tion and help against Hannibal who was overrunning Italy. 
.The novena or the fast of nine days in this ceremony reminds 
us of the nine days ( noh-shab ) Retreat of the Bareshnum 
ceremony. In the^ceremony of Cybele, “the votary was placed 
in a pit covered with a grating of planks pierced with holes, on 
which a bull and a ram were slaughtered, so that the blood 
dropped through on to the recipient below .” 1 The worship and 
ceremony of this goddess are connected by some with the 
worship of Mithras which had spread in the West. This Mithra 
of the West was the Mithra of the ancient Iranians and it must 
be remembered, that even now the temple where the Bareshnum 
purification ceremony is gone through, is spoken of as the 
Dar-i-Meher, i.e., the Port or the Gate of Mithra, Meher being 
the later Persian form of Mithra. The ancient Iranian worship 
of Mithra, the Yazota or Angel of Fight, while passing to the 
West had much degenerated. Here we have an evidence of this. 
When the Iranians used and continued to use the Gaomez, the 
urine (mez) of the cow (gao) or bull in the purification after 
consecration, the borrowers of the mysteries or the rituals in the 
West resorted to blood sacrifices in which they slaughtered 
bulls. It is possible that the degeneration in the West may have 
reacted to some extent here and there in Iran, but, on the 
whole, the original object of purification, the physical, mental 
and moral purification, was not lost sight of but was always in 
view. Of the Roman celebration of the goddess Cybele, it is 
said, that “it was thought to have a magical effect on the 
votary, who often records on votive tablets and altars that he or 
she has been by it ‘ reborn unto eternity.’ It also seems to 
have been performed, like the Catholic Mass, for the benefit of 
others, since we hear of it being celebrated for the health of 
the emperor, the success of the Roman arms, and other like 
purposes.” 2 

1 Journal , R. A. S. of 1917, p. 704. Article on “ The most anoient 
Goddess Cybele’' by Mr. F. Legge. * Ibid t p- <04. 
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W© may say that upto about 60 or 70 years ago, as in the 
oase of the Cybele celebration among the Romans, so among 
the Parsees very young girls of the age of about ten or under 
went through the Bareshnum purification. Even now, some 
priests go through the purification for what Mr. Leggc speaks 
of as u the benefits of others/’ 

(2) The second Roman purification of which we are reminded 
is that known as the “ lustratio.” The above referred to paper 
on “Lustratio” by Mr. Fowler 1 suggests many thoughts of 
similarity. 

(а) As among the Parsees, so among the Romans the original 
idea of purification or lustratio arose from the idea of remov- 
ing impurities caught from “ some mysterious miasmatic 
contamination,” 2 corresponding to the Druj-i Nasush of the 
Iranians. 

(б) Water, fire, sulphur, laurel, wool, and pine twigs formed 
some purificatory materials among the Romans. Water, bull’s 
urine, fire or rather its product, ashes, some fragrant plants 
for fumigation were tho materials among the Iranians. The 
Romans also used “strips of the skin of a victim.” The 
Iranians bad nothing of the kind of victims or animal sacri- 
fices. They had the consecrated -urine of the bull. The 
Romans had a cake also as a holy ingredient. Among the 
Parsees, the candidate had to chew a pomegranate-leaf. 

(c) The Romans associated their lustratio with processions 
or “ slowrordered movements in procession so characteristic 
of the old Roman character.” In the case of the Bareshnum 
among the Parsees, in an old Paisee centre of priesthood like 
Navsari, we find that, at times, some parents invite their near 
relatives and friends at the Baroshnumgah to witness the 
purification of their son when he goes through the Bareshnum 

1 “ Anthropology and the Classics'’ by W. W. Fowler, edited by 
Mr. R. R. Morett. 

2 Ibid., p. 170. 
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preceding his initiation into priesthood. Those assembled 
then follow after purification, the candidate on foot, forming 
a small procession to the temple where the candidate goes 
through his nine days’ retreat. 

(d) In the case of the Roman lustratio Mr. Fowler draws 
a line “ between a magical period and a religious period .” 1 
In the caso of the Iranian Bareshnum I would distinguish 
the periods as phy sical and spiritual ( tani va ravdni). At first, 
the Bareshnum was meant as a purification from the contact 
with the dead or from such physical impurities and then 
a spiritual signification began to be added. 

Among the Romans the idea of purification was extended 
from men to animals and even to armies and cities. With 
this extension of ideas, the periods of lustration which came 
to be known as lustrums came to be utilized in the case of 
armies for reviews of troops and in the case of cities for taking 
the census. The ancient Hebrews also had their purificatory 
ceremonies which also had some connection with their system 
of census. The very name ‘Numbers’ for one of their Old 
Testament books signifies that. 

(e) Among the Romans, February was the month of purifica- 
tion. The month was so called from februare (to purify) 
Among the Parsees, the last ten days of the year are generally 
the days for the second kind of purification, viz., the nan. 

(/) The Romans had what are known as their “ boundary- 
lines ” in their wholesale purifications of cities. These boundary- 
lines correspond to a certain extent to the Iranian Kashas . 2 


1 Ibid., p. 171. 

* Vide my paper on “ The Kashas of the Iranian Bareshntim and 
the Boundary-lines of the Roman Lustrum,” Journal oj the Anthropolo- 
gical Society , Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp. 520-30. 
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DAGADA-CHOWTH OR VESTIGES OF MOON- 
WORSHIP IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

By S. S. Meiita, esq., b.a. 

( Read on 22nd August, 1917. ) 

So early as 1912, the Anthropological Society of Bombay 
was treated with a subject similar to the one that has been 
chosen to-day as the heading, which describes and introduces 
it ; but the former was treated in a way to refer to Bengal and 
Behar, by Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra. Any Bengali residing in 
this Presidency is likely to trace a remarkable affinity between 
the practice or traditional superstitious performance of his 
country and this side of India. 

Dagada ( 1*161 or ) chowth is the 4th bright 

half of Bhadrapada month — corresponding with September, as 
a rule — the 4th day of the period of waxing digits of the moon. 
In Bengal and Behar, it is known as chowk ( or chaturthi ) 
chanda ( ) or Nashta Chandra day. On this day, 

the digit of the moon is avoided by all orthodox people who 
are given over to superstition, from falling within the range of 
sight, lest some ill -omen might ensue. It is the constant care 
of human nature to avert evil and betake itself to good. So 
is the case with some intelligent lower animals, too ; for, 
although the instincts of all animals alike are prone to 
avoidance of danger, yet it is the power of reason alono 
developed in human beings that seeks to avoid evil. Layers of 
tradition, centuries old have grown thick enough round the 
hearts of Hindus, and as a consequence, it is very hard to 
penetrate them, or to go beyond them. The moon on this 
date is not seen at all. It is, no doubt, as already known to 
all, the time, when the rains have not yet ceased from pouring 
out the contents of clouds, nor are they at a full flaunting force 
to visit the Earth as during previous months ; but they are 
nearing the so-called ^ashthi Anuradha — 6th bright and allied 
with Anuradha- - Nakshatra (constellation), when Dearth too 
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is likely to be converted into Deluge, as the customary belief 
goes. So, perhaps, people would rather earnestly wish that 
nights should be cloudy, and that the moon might remain in- 
visible, for making room for the heavy rains of the 6th bright 
half — third day from the Chouth Chanda — and consequently, 
they do not like to see full in the face of the digit of the moon 
on that day, letting the moon play bo-peep, as it were, if 
she so chose to do. 

Whatever be the right root cause of this popular belief or 
this religious rite the origin nevertheless to which it is traced 
runs as follows : — 

It being a presumed fact that catching even a slight glimpse 
of the 4th digit of the moon during the bright half of Bhadra- 
pada month has, no doubt, an antedote, but like all curses that 
have their penitential rites and atonements — but no vicarious 
suffering — so also here, there is the danger lurking behind the 
act that the person so catching a glimpse will have his name 
branded with infamy. In Bombay, Bengal as well as Behar 
Presidencies the traditional belief has the following legendary 
story to rest upon, as its root basis.: — 

The serpent Takshaka stole away the earrings of Aditi. 
The latter in discovering the theft, and being unable to find 
out the real culprit, charged Krishna with the theft. Krishna 
stands already charged with the theft of butter or the cream 
from the Gokul Dairies ; but that is erotic trick, or philosophic 
rapture of poetic literature with which we have not much to 
do. When he was so charged, Krishna through mortification 
wanted to be cleared of the guilt, and consequently, set about 
to trace out the right culprit and traced the earrings to the 
house of Takshaka, from whom he recovered them and handed 
them over to the rightful owner, proving unquestionably his own 
innocence before Aditi and all others concerned in the matter. 
Any how it was on the infamous 4th bright half of Bhackrva 
that Krishna had caught a glimpse of the digit of the moon ; 
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and the stain that fastened round his name, still survives to 
our age as something likely to stick to the name of any other 
person committing the same act, howsoever .unconsciously it 
might be done. It is the day that is associated with sinfulness 
and a concomitant factor, the very act of looking at the moon, 
too, is associated with the idea of sin. There is penitential 
rite and atonement also which are prescribed subsequently 
by later writers of scriptural texts. 

The superstition has clung round the hearts of womankind 
with such adhesivo force that they would avoid going out 
of the house, and in some cases, out of their rooms too. They 
close all windows from the early evening hour to the last 
minute of the hour when the digit of the moon on that day 
sinks below the horizon. In Gujarat and Kathiawad, unlike 
Bengal and Behar, no fast is observed on that day, no special 
worshipping ceremony is* undergone, and no breaking of the 
fast is done by eating curds and rice at night after the disap- 
pearance of the moon. His very sight is avoided, lest it might 
bring down a false charge of theft on an innocent person. 

But then the far-sighted mind of the interpreter of traditional 
superstition, clinging round the heart of the ignorant, has laid 
down a sort of remedy or rather antidote for the sin ; and it 
has been a sanction given by legislating tradition for obviating 
the sin accruing out of an unconscious sight of the moon that 
( 1 ) firstly if after seeing her, the seer so manages to incur the 
wrath of strangers and to excite or irritate them, that they hurl 
abuses right and left upon him or her ; then the sin is obviated 
and infamy hovers round the head of the seer ; and secondly 
or specially if Dagadas ( 1*1$ ) or stones arc flung upon the 
tiles of the roofs of neighbours, and as a consequence the 
owners abuse the flinger of stones indefinitely or without any 
aim in view, then, too, the sin is washed off and no stain sticks 
to the seer of the moon* Naturally enough, the people, when 
Btones happen to bo flung at their houses, pick quarrels with 
neighbours or those that come within sight as capable of being 
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suspected of the act of doing tho nuisance but tradition is so 
nicely impressive that some recollect the day as remarkable for 
the act, but some others again forget the thing as at all being 
due to the merit of the day which demands the doing of nui- 
sance, and the latter, therefore, indulge in abusing the mischief- 
maker. Anyhow the row kicked up and uproar raised by the 
pelting and abusive words in return and sometimes small affrays, 
too, all appear to be a mere ridiculous storm in a tea-pot. 
Hardly, any instance can happen in which bloodshed or murder 
might ensue. In Bengal, however, the notable instance of a 
murder that has been quoted by Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra is 
of the following import : — 

The murder took place on the Chowk Chanda day in the village 
of Mirzapura, “ a few miles to the North of the Santa Station 
of the Bengal and N.-W. Ry. and which was tried during the 
last criminal sessions of the District,* resulting in a galloping 
acquittal of all the accused 

To abuse no demerit is ascribed ; on the other hand it is a 
virtue or merit considered superstitiously to destroy demerit 
arising from the sight of tho chandra. As it is held in some 
quarters, fates judge things by contraries, so is this, to a certain 
extent, regarded as bringing merit out of demerit. On the 
§hai Bij day, which is called the Bharatridwitiya in Bengal 
and Yamadwitiya in Behar which is the second bright half of 
Kartika in Gujarat and Kathiawad but which is, no doubt, the 
same in other places in India, in so far as the glory of the day is 
dedicated to the hospitable treatment of the brother by the sister, 
one of the ceremonies in Bengal and Behar is to allow sisters the 
holy privilege of abusing their own brothers to their hearts’ con- 
tent, and yet the ceremony is conspicuous by its absence in the 
Bombay Presidency — this is another occasion when abuses of 
well-moaning and affectionate hearts are construed as blessings. 
In our Presidency, however, the rays of civilization or civil and 
social reform have penetrated deeper enough to remove greatly 
the darkness of some of the evil customs that still linger on in 
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other parts of India. For, it is a false impression that has 
misled many of the Hindu brothers in Bengal and Behar to be- 
lieve that abuses are capable of prolonging the lives of brothers 
or any other persons on whom they- are heaped, and also of 
bringing good luck to them in addition. 

Any how, on this day, abuses have to be invited, and accord- 
ingly, if by throwing stones, no abuses happen to be forthcom- 
ing, an endeavour is made to indulge in mock stealing and 
pilfering fruits like cocoanuts and such others. In fact, if valu- 
able fruits arc stolen away, the act arouses the anger and anger 
takes the form of abuses. The underlying idea, moreover, of 
all these things is the calumny that clings round the sight of 
the moon. The seer is led to invoke infamy, as it were, in 
anticipation, a little earlier, by means of abuses, lest in the 
distant future he or she might have to undergo greater and 
graver hardships. In fact, the moon, on this day of the Bhadra- 
pada month is carefully and cautiously avoided — but never 
worshipped as she is represented to be in Bengal and Behar in 
some places. If, however, she is made the object of worship, it 
is, as I have already treated the subject separately, so worship- 
ped during the last or dark half of Aswin, soon after the Dussera 
day, when rains have ceased and when once more the lunar 
disc shines resplendent in full glory in the midst of constel- 
lations. This ceremony obtaining in the Bombay Presidency 
falls almost close to Dewali — or during the period intervening 
between Dussera and Dewali. 

The ceremony of worshipping or even the bare name of ado- 
ration as connected with the moon has got nothing to do with 
the day in question, inasmuch as the very sight is irksome 
and happens to be avoided, so fast-rooted is the fear gf infamy 
arising from the superstitious belief of ill-charged theft. In 
scriptural texts, moreover, expiatory rites have been enjoined 
which might be performed only after the undesirable sight 
happened to be caught. A Mantra of the following import is 
required to be recited by the penitent and muttered a certain 
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number of times with a cavity-full of water, after turning his 
face to the East or the North, and then the draught of pu*ified 
water is to be quaffed off. The sense of the Mantra refers to 
the Syamantaka jewel which was stolen away by somebody, 
but the calumny of the theft of which stuck to the name of 
Sri Krishna, who boldly wiped it off with exploits in tracing 
and restoring the “ Mani ” or jewel to the right owner. More- 
over, since the calumny arose from a sight of the moon on the 
Dagada-chowth day and since the expiation was done by 
means of exploits, and thirdly since all ordinary persons 
cannot follow the ways and means of Sri Krishna in tracing the 
jewel, it happened perhaps to be so arranged that by praying to 
or praising the virtues of Sri Krishna in the recital of the 
Mantra, the sin would be duly atoned for. But the mystery 
of the whole verse lies in the figure of speech which, if laid 
bare, would unfold another meaning that goes to show how 
the moon herself is Mani , jewel, which 6ri Krishna stole away 
to be studded on to the firmamental regions for his own 
purpose primarily and for removing the darkness of the w r orld 
generally. 

The goddess Astarte of the Phoenicians, the goddess Diana 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and the goddess Mylitta of 
the Babylonians were all the different forms of the moon that 
were worshipped in those respective countries. Next came in 
the time of Shakespeare when the moon was looked upon as 
shown in Heniy IV as a result of the classical traditional belief, 
to be the goddess of thieves, and thieves themselves are styled as 
“Diana’s Myrmidons.” In the Rigvcda, the sun, the dawn 
and other deities are worshipped but not the lesser light of 
the moon. When the literary activities of poets and authors 
like Kalidas began to multiply, the moon was considered to be 
a favourite deity with lovers, but she was not adored as a deity 
and was sarcastically addressed as well as blamed by lovers. 
As the leader of nocturnal revels and the protector of stars and 
constellations, she was made much of only in later days, for 

12 
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which Kadambari will bear some evidence ; and Vrita Raja — 
a compendium of vows and observances will add ample nourish- 
ment to the same. 

The Dagada-chowth is unique in its observance and has 
given some social freedom by tradition to those that have un- 
consciously caught a sight of the digit of the moon on that 
day. It is theft with which the sight and the consequent 
calumny have been associated ; and abuses as well as pelting at 
the roofs of neighbours go to make a declaration on the spur 
of the moment to the moon herself and the neighbours that 
it is no thief that is there nor any aot of stealthy pilfering 
that has been committed, but it is a public denunciation of 
the ugly superstition that lurks behind the sight of the moon 
according to time-honoured tradition. 


RIDDLES CURRENT IN THE DISTRICT OP 
CHITTAGONG IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

PART I. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra Esq., m.a., b.l. 

( Read on 80th January 1918 . ) 

In continuation of my previous papers 1 on the subject of 
the riddles ourrent in different parts of Bengal, I intend to 
publish in this paper the Devanagari transcripts and the trans- 
lations into English of, and the notes on, the first instalment of 
a collection of riddles whioh are current in the district of Chifc- 

1 Riddles Current -in the District of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (N.S.), Voi. XIII., pp. 106-125. 

\ A & eu > Riddles Current in the District of P&bnd Eastern Bengal in 
the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Voi, XI. 
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tagong in Eastern Bengal. This first batch consists of those 
riddles which have for tholr subject-matter trees* shrubs and 
creepers, and are 34 1 in number which are as follows : — 

I. — TREES, SHRUBS AND CREEPERS. 

V I 

^3 %5T3U THcT? II 

I 

Translation* 

1. (What is that thing which) flutters in the sky, whose tail 
is in the nether regions, 

(And) whose hairs are within its heart ? What god has 
created it ( 

Answer . — The Mango ( Mangifera indica — Order And- 
cardiaceoe)* 

Note. 

The tail is the roots * Tho hairs are the fibres which lie 
embedded in the succulent mesocarp of the inferior kinds of 
taangoes* The leaves flutter in the sky, when they are agitated 
by the wind. 

The mango has been known and cultivated throughout India 
Jrom a very remote antiquity. It figures largely in Hindu 
mythology and folklore, and is mentioned by Friar Jordanus 
Who wrote in 1328* and by the majority of the old European 
travellers in India. Varthema, who wrote In 1510* has described 
it under the name of amba. The Emperor Baber, in his Auto- 
biography written in A.D. 1526, has extolled the exquisite 
flavour of this “ prince of Indian fruits.” Then Garcia de Orta, 
who w'rote in 1563, says that the mangoes of Hormuz are so 
excellent that, when they are in soason, no other fruit can be 
sold in the markets. 

* The bare texts (in Bengali script) of these 34 riddles have been pub- 
lished at pages 180 — 188 of Vol. XII. (for 1312 B. S.) of the Batitfiyck 
Sahitya Pariahat Patrika (The Journal of the Academy of Bengali Lite 
fature of Calcutta). 
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«usr ui^gt, mm i 

f^T, ii 

Srtt — < ^TT , =Sfi I 
Translation . 

2. (What Ls that) tree (whose trunk) is covered with bark, 
whose leaves are (round in shape) like shields, 

(And) whose fruits are dry-looking, (but are) sweet to eat ? 

Answer. — The Papaw ( Garica papaya— Order Passiflo - 
rece). 

Note. 

This tree is considered valuable on account of the excellence 
of its fruit which is both oaten and used as a medicine. It ap- 
pears to have been introduced from Brazil in A.D. 1611, but 
was not known to the Emperor Akbar as it is not mentioned 
in the Ain-i-Akbari. The majority of the vernacular names of 
this fruit, viz., papeya, papaya , papia , bappayi, popat, papila, 
etc., have manifestly originated from the Carib name ababai, 
which has again been corrupted into papaw in English. In 
Bihar, it is sometimes called XT >Pr?JT or “ the castor -oil fruit” 
which is similar to its Panjabi name kharbuza which means 
“ castor-oil melon.” 

Hl^'TPKT II 

TtK — TOW I 
Translation. 

3. (What is that) thing which has come out from the jungle, 
(Which has got) a stick in its rectum, (but which has) a load 

on its head ? 

Answer. — The Pineapple (Ananas saliva — Order Bro- 
meliacece). 

Note. 

This fruit was introduced into India by the Portuguese. It 
is not included by the Emperor Baber, who wrote in 1519, in 
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his list of the fruits of India. But the Emperor Jahangir has 
referred to its introduction into this country, in his Memoirs. 
It is also specially mentioned by Linschoten, Pyrard, Bernier, 
Herbert and other early European travellers in India. Most of 
its Indian vernacular names such as andnae, andnash , dndras , 
andrn, etc., are derived from its Portuguese name ananas 'which, 
in its turn, was adapted from the Brazilian name nanas. The 
classical languages of Europe, Asia, Arabia and Egypt do not 
contain any names for it. 

Y. tTHKt I 
Trw. fsr*£ II 

I 

Translation. 

4. The king’s paternal aunt 

(Becomes) oil after having given birth to one child only, 

Answer. — The Plantain Tree ( Musa - sapientum and 
Musa paradisiaca — Order Scitaminece). 

Note • 

This riddle bears a striking similarity to the undermentioned 
Sylhet riddle No. 7 published at page 109 of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (N. S.), Vol. XIII. (for 1917) : — • 

imt qvfK tfaff, ftqist jfl II 

TOravv 1 

Translation. 

The mare belonging to tho king’s palace becomes old after 
having foaled but once. 

Answer . — The Plantaid Tree ( Musa sapientum). 

Both these mention the remarkable characteristic of thie tree, 
viz., that it bears the bunch of fruits only once and that, there. 
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after becoming useless, it is cut down for the sake of the inmost 
pith of its trunk which is used as a culinary vegetable. 

An ancient legend is current to the effect that the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Good and Evil, referred to in the Bible, is the 
plantain or banana tree. It is said that the serpent lay con- 
cealed in a bunch of bananas and bided his opportunity to 
tempt Eve. It is very likely that from this legend have origin- 
ated the botanical names of the two species, vir*., Musa 
sapientum — that is to say — the fruit of knowledge which is 
commonly called the plantain ; and Musa paradisiaca — that is 
to say— the fruit of paradise which is known to us as the 
banana. It is for this reason that the early mediaeval writers 
called this fruit the ‘ : Fig of Paradis s*” 

2^^ II I 

Translation . 

6. Tho father remained within the belly, 

But the son went to the market. 

Answer . — The Plantain (Fruit). 


Note* 

The father is the fruiting stem of the tree which remains 
within tho trunk ; while the son, that is to say. the bunch of 
plantains, after having been cut off from the stem, is sent for 
sale to the markot. The inner portion of the fruiting stem* 
which remains within the trunk, is called thoda in Western 
Bengal and eaten after being cooked in curries. In Cuittagong, 
the inflorescence or flower-head of the tree, which is also edible, 
appears to bo callod 
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C,. WP7T* 37* *T«1T I 

^ f*3 3 7 ft, m* 317 i%i »trcr I 

33* — 3.5TT* GffT I 

Translation. 

0. There is tier upon tier. 

Whosoever is not able to solve this riddle, both he and 
bis father are asses. 

Answer. — A bunch of plantains. 

• Note. 

Each tier or layer of plantains is called in the West Indies 
a hand which is analogous to the Hindi term hatthd (fr^Tl) 
which is applied to it in Bihar. Each single plantain contained 
in a layer or tier is called a finger in the West Indies. 

The fact of a It the plantains in a bunch being slightly curved 
has been referrod to in the undemoted Ho riddle about the 
same subject in which they have been likened to cows whose 
horns are bent down : — 

“ A cow shed full of cows whose horns are all bent down. 

Answer. — A bunch of plantains.” 1 

This latter riddle has again a close similarity to the Ho 
riddle about the tamarind, which is mentioned infra. 

35rf 333KT* I 

73^ 37*77* II 33* — 7.5fr*‘«%’=7i=7l | 

c - (Iff *T3T, 3|<T 3T3T I 33* — *fl3=7far I 

Translation. 

7. (While it is) rising, it makes obeisance to the sun. 

While it is falling, it bows to the earth. 

Answer.— The Inflorescence or Flower-head of the 
Plantain Tree. 

‘ V ^. Th * Journal of B *har and Onua Buearch Sonny for Septem- 
*»!#, pp. 360 — 366. 
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8. (What is that whose) sheaths are red, but whose head is 
bent downwards ? 

Answer . — The Pendent Inflorescence of the Plantain 
Tree, with its remaining flowers and conspicuous bracts. 

Note. 

The fruiting stem bearing on its top the inflorescence rises 
straight out of the trunk and is, therefore, said to make obei- 
sance to the sun. But, after it has emerged to a sufficient 
length out of the stem, the flower-head bends downwards and 
is, therefore, said to bow’ to the earth. 

In riddle No. 8, the red sheaths of the inflorescence and the 
fact of its bending down towards the earth, when it has grown 
to a sufficient length out of the stem, are referred to. 

As has already been stated above, the flower-head of the 
plantain -tree is called thoda (w) in Chittagong ; w hile, in 
Western Bengal, it is called mocha which appears 

to be a Sanskrit w'ord, and from which have originated 
the w'ords “ Musa ” or t( Amusa *’ the Arabio names of the 
plantain. 

i. ^ vifw 

5$* nfe vrrfis i 
vrci ii 

wist i 

Translation. 

9. The mat (is) four fingers wide, 

(In which) the whole family can remain (seated), 

(And which) can be spread much farther. 

Answer . — The Leaf of the Plantain Tree or Paper. 
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Note. 

In rural Bengal, the leaf of the plantain or palm tree is, some- 
times, used instead of paper or slate for young learners to 
practise writing upon. 

\o. 5TTUI ^5* I 

UPK II 

| 

U- & sffc, gftff <TJ \ 

UT§ ^cRTR 5T5 sS *ST II 

^ i 

Translation. 

10. (What is that thing which is enclosed) cm four sides by 
iron ridges ? 

(But) how did the tidal water come into its inside ? 

Answer . — The Cocoanu* {Cocos nucifera— Or der Pafmece). 

11. Placing his feet Hpon the earth, the hero rises with his 
face turned upwards. 

(What is that whioh) menstruates every month and bears its 
young ones on its lips ? 

Answer . — The Cocoanut Troq. 

Note. 

In riddle No. 10 supra, the f;>ct of the cocoanut’s containing 
water inside it has been pointed out as the peculiar character - 
ifc’- 'C of this fruit, as has also been done in the Sylhet riddle 
Nc 4 published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(N. S.); Vol. XIII., p. 108, and in the Parsee riddle published 
in the • Journal of t^e Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. X., p. 421. 


13 
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The first line of the riddle No. 11 supra, no doubt, refers to 
the round and slim trunk of the cocoanuttree rising gracefully 
through the air to a great height and bearing on its top the 
handsome coronal of its feathery fronds. Hence it has been 
likened therein to a hero ; while, in a Parsee riddle (published 
at page 421 of Vol. X. of the Bombay Anthropological Society’s 
Journal ), it has been compared to a stalwart father. The 2nd 
line refers to its bearing the clusters of young green nuts, 
which are full of water, just at the base of its crown of foliage. 
These young nuts have been likened, in the aforementioned 
Farsoc rid.llo, to plump and healthy babes. 

The round and slim trunk of the cocoanut tree rising up 
gracefully, with artistic curves, through the air to a great 
height, and the coronal of its shapely leaves being lighted up, 
every morning and afternoon, by the golden light of the rising 
and setting sun, have led a very thoughtful European observer 
of Man and Nature in India to hit upon the idea that this 
palm-tree worships God twice daily. That observer is no 
other than Sister Nivedita (Miss Margaret E. Noble) who says 
as follows anent the cocoanut-palm’s worship of God : — “ And 
above it, but at some distance beyond, rise, to the sight of a 
watcher within the house, the tall green-turbaned heads of a 
line of cocoanut palms. One behind the other they stand, a 
procession that faces the light as it rises in the east. An hour 
passes, and it strikes level against the underside of their upright 
fronds, and then, for ten minutes or so, an anthem of light 
thrown back, is chanted to the ascending sun. Then all again 
grows grey, veiled in the excessive radiance of the tropics, and 
day wears on. But the morning glory of the palm-trees is not 
all. The afternoon has come, and at an hour before sunset the 
eastward -shining beams once more strike level with the great 
green crowns. This time, however, the sun-rays are caught on 
the upper surface of low -hanging down -curved leaves, and so 
twice every day the palm-trees worship God ; and Hindu eyes, 
trained to seek aud respond to the cosmic spectacle, look ou* 
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from secluded dwellings behind enclosing walls to note this, the 
matins and evensong of light.” 1 

[In this connection, the reader’s attention is drawn to tho 
famous Praying Palm-tree of Faridpur in Eastern Bengal, 
about which the eminent Indian scientist Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose, M.A., D. Sc'., K.C.I.E., delivered a lecture, in January 
1918, at the Bose Research Institute in Calcutta. It is said 
that when, in the evening, the bells arc rung and the conches 
blown in the temples in the neighbourhood of this tree, it bows 
down its crown of feathery fronds as if in the act of worshipping 
the deities ; and, in the morning, it again raises the same. Dr. 
Bose explains the origin of this curious phenomenon by saying 
that, in tho evening when its temperature increases, it bows 
down its ooronal of leaves and, again in the morning when its 
temperature decreases, it raises the same.] 

Tho same beauty of the gracefully rising trunk of the cocoa- 
nut-palm has also been noted and recorded by another European 
lady who says : “ The most graceful of all Eastern trees is 
the palm — the sea-loving coooanut palm. Its slender stems 
are thrown up in artistic sweeps towards the sky, no two 
making th£ same curv e, and its crown of foliage spreads out into 
* bouquet of fronds, arranged by nature w ith a skill that exceeds 
the cunning of the human hand. When the sun has set and 
night is appioaching, the fire-flies swarm out and carry their 
scintillating lamps to their play -ground among the fronds.” " 

vt jsrft, fsrfa i 

cpfer & %izrinw ii 

3“^ — I 

1 Studies from an Eastern Home. By tho Sister Nivedita (Margaret 
E. Noble). London : Longmans, Green and Co. 1913 . p. 14. * 

3 On the Coromandel Coast. By F. E. Penny. London : Smith Fl.w 
9c Co. 1908. p. 07. ' ov 
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T&5 I^Tf ^RTf, 3T 3T5T I 

*TT ^T, fafa *fclT 5*T5* || 

^^—^35? I 

Translation. 

12. (What is that tree whose bought when agitated by 
the wind, make) a soft soughing sound, (and the leaves) at whose 
extremities become closed (towards the evening), 

(Whose fruits, when) ripe, are eaten by everybody, 

(And) being naked, go to the market ? 

Answer. — The Tamarind ( Tamarindus indica — Order 
Leguminosce ) . 

13. (What is that tree) whose leaves are thin and feathery, 
and whose boughs, (when agitated by the wind, make) a soft 
soughing sound, 

Whose fruits (or pods) are much curvod, (and whoso seeds) 
are very red ? 

Answer — The Tamarind. 

Note. 

I have translated the words and 35 TR in riddle 

No. 12 supra as meaning “ making a soft soughing sound ” and 
“ btCunciug dosed towards the evening ’* respectively. The words 
HTf and fr in riddle No. 13 have been translated by me 
as meaning “ thin and feathery ” and “ making a soft sough- 
ing sound.” 

The second line of the riddle No. 12 refers to the fact that 
the pods of the tamarind arc, first, denuded of their pericarps 
and then sent to the market for sale. 

The fact that the pods of the tamarind arc curved (referred to 
in the 2nd line of riddle No. 13 supra) has also been mentioned 
in tho following Ho riddle wherein the curved tamarind fruits 
have been likened to tho curved horns of cattle: — 

“There is a house wherein all the cattle have curved 
horns.” 
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Answer — “ A Tamarind Tree.” 1 

The leaves of this tree are popularly believed to give forth 
an acid exhalation. It is for this reason that the natives of 
India do not sleep under its shade. This aversion is based on 
a substratum of truth, for Mr. Gamble says : “ The leaves of 
the tamarind corrode the cloth of tents pitched under their 
shade. This happens in wot weather. The leaves fall on the 
tents, and in a day or two the cloth is decomposed in holes.’’ 

In Southern India, the tamarind tree is bolieved to be 
haunted by devils and ghosts. Anent this, Mrs. F. E. Penny 
says : “The presence of the tamarind tree in the garden is not 
approved of by the gardener. The acidity, which is so marked 
a feature of its fruit, extends to its leaves, and the moisture 
dropping from the foliage is said to be tainted also ; it poisons 
the vegetation on which it falls; also it produces decay in tents 
that are pitched beneath its shade. No nativo will sleep at 
night under it, as it is supposed to be a favourite abode of 
devils. I once carried my little daughter out into the compound 
at Trichinopoly, and, not noticing where I was going, wander- 
ed to a beautiful tamarind tree under which I often sat in the 
morning. The ayah hurried after me with an urgent entreaty 
not to take ‘ baby’ there. 4 Why, ayah ? ’ ‘ There’s a devil in 
the tree,’ was the reply, given with bated breath and terrified 
glances at the soft, thick foliage above, and she fled to the 
house, lest the devil should take possession of her. As a pro- 
tection against the consequence of my rash act, baby played 
with bunohes of neem leaves the next day. The leaves of the 
neem or margosa ( Melia indica) are said to drive away evil 
spirits; the natives hang them up in their rooms as we hang 
up old horse-shoes.” * 

j — — ■ 

, ’ The Journal o/ the Bihar and Ori«a Research Society lor Juno 
1917, pago 277. 

•On the Coromandel CoaM. By F. E. Penny. London : Smith, 
Wder & Co., 1908., ppi 66-67. 
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The following ^etiological legend is narrated among the 
Mundas of Chota Nagpur to account for the fact as to why the 
loaves of the tamarind tree are thin and feathery : — 

In the beginning of the world, there lived two brothers 
named Barnda and Singbonga who were mighty Nimrods and 
always carried with them a rapacious hawk, and a club and 
a basket both made of gold. On one occasion, they, accom- 
panied by their hawk, left their home in search of gamos. 
After they had gone a little way, they were caught in a rain- 
storm and, for the purpose of preventing themselves from 
being drenched through by tho heavy rain, took shelter under 
an umbrageous tamarind tree which, in those days, possessed 
broad leaves. Notwithstanding the breadth of its leaves, the 
tree could afford them but scant protection from the drenching 
rain. At this, they waxed wroth and struck at tho foliage of 
the tree till the offending leaves wore split up into innumerable 
small fragments It is, on account of this, that, from that day 
forth, the leaves of the tamarind tree have become so thin and 
foathery. 1 

dT*T Tcld $15* II 

I 

Translation. 

14. A palm-fruit fell from the upper regions. 

The palm-fruit lasted three periods of time. 

Answer — The chaltfi or the fruit of the Dillenia speciosa 
(Order Dilleniacece ) . 

The meaning of the second line is obscure. I think it refors 
to the long time taken by the fruits in maturing. I have, 
therefore, translated the words RrfTS? fdd as meaning 

lasting three periods of time." 

1 Vide the article on The Divine Myths of the Mundas in The Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for June 15)10. 
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The chalta tree (Dillenia speciosa ) is a large ornamental fruit- 
tree belonging to the order Dilleniacece, and bears large round 
fruits very much resembling green palm fruits. The fruits are 
of a sub-acid flavour and eaten in Bengal cooked in acid 
curries. There are many species of it, of which the following 
five species, namely, Dillenia aurea , Sm. D. indica, L.; D . 
pentagyna, Roxb. ; D. retusa, Thunb. ; and D. scabrella , Roxb. ; 
are cultivated in the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. 1 

W Sdm l 

nm fas §rqr ii i 

. Efts HtZ <T^*fiVT, 

ht$ hu ii am— 5*5 1 
cfte hU hu 1 

f*T HXJ II ‘qjfaf | 

Translation. 

16. A thuthya came out from the jungle, 

(And) made water on the whole of the boiled rice. 

Answer. — The Lemon ( Citrus medica var. acida — Order 
Butacece.) 


Note. 

There are two chief cultivated forms of the lemon or the sour 
hme, one being a long lime [ Kdgkzi (Kiguji) lebu (nebu) or 

thinned lem ° n]; and the other being a round lime [pd,i 

teou {nebu)]. 

16. (What is that which is like) a small and tiny pond full 
of shrimps ! 

Answer . — The Lemon. 


uL "* of »on-H'r baceou. Phanerogam, Cultica. 

P ’ n T ° W ° B °‘ anic (,ardm . Calcutta. Calcutta ■ 

1 Secretariat Press. 1913, p 7 
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17. It is a small and tiny pond full of shrimps. 

If you press (it with your fingers), all (the shrimps) are 
killed. 

Answer. — The Segmont of an Orange (Citry# auranti - 
um) or Pomelo ( Citrus decumana — Order Rutacece). 

Notes. 

I have not been able to find out the meaning of the word 
ihuthya (*5ir) in riddle No. 15 supra, as the gentleman, who 
has collected these riddles, lias not given the meaning of this 
dialect-word. It most probably means the name of some 
animal or bird. The second line of the riddle No. 15 refers to 
the Indian practice of squeezing out the juice of slices of lemon 
over boiled rice and, thereby, flavouring the same with a 
pleasant acid taste and an agreeable odour. This riddle bears 
a striking similarity to the undernoted Hindi riddle : — 

- ^ I 

>TTd 5 II 3m — I 

•s, 

Translation. 

The common rose-finch [( Carpodacus eryihrina ), which is 
called tutl in Hindi], of the jungle 

Made water over the rice. Answer. — The Lenjon. 

In riddles Nos. 16 and 17, the lemon is likened to a small 
pond. The ceils of its pulp are likened to that small crustacean 
— the shrimp — which is found in ponds and tanks. 

The second line of riddle No. 17 refers to the Indian practice 
of squeezing out, with the fingers, the juice of a sliced lemon 
over rice and tho like in order to impart a pleasant acid taste 
to the same- When the lemon is squeezed, its cells, which have 
been likened to shrimps, getting drained of their juice, become 
orumpled and flat, and so become like dead. 

The word has come to us from the Arabic limun from 

which the English word lemon has also been derived. 
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\£. nr r<*T 5 fr err qrv^r I 

TO U57UV77 II W?,X — 371 ft I 

Translation. 

18. (Wliat is that whose) mother is tall, (whose) children arc 

mod, 

(But whose) sons are round in shape l 

Answer. — Ihe Aieca-nut ( Areca catechu — Order Pal- 
mece). 

Note. 

See my notes on the Sylhet and Pabna riddles about the 
areca-nut in my paper ou A Few Riddles Current in the District 
of Pabna in Eastern Bengal, published in Vol. XI. of this 
Journal. 

\\. la $5737 3T7 37=57, 

qroi 3# ; 

^57(17 557 $rafa, 

?7^77 S7.T7 7157 I 

3577 7,157^5 1 

Translation. 

19. The jar is below (the ground) ; its branches are above 

(the ground). 

Its leaves are spread out like four shiolds. 

O jar 1 if you would bear flowers, 

Your price will bo one thousand rupees. 

Answer . — *T he Arum, Taro or Seratch-coco . 

Note. 

The arum (Colocasia antiquorum.— Order Aroidece) has large 
he .rt-shaped leaves (which have been likened to shields) borno 
on long foot— stalks— (which have been referred to, in the first 
line of the riddle, as branches above the ground) which rise 
from a short farinaceous underground stem or corm (which 

U 
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has been likened to an underground jar in this riddle). Its 
corm is used as an important article of food by the Indian 
people. Its stalks and young leaves are eaten cooked in the 
form of spinach. 

The 3rd and 4th linos of this riddle apparently refer to a 
quaint Indian superstition, namely that, when the arum flowers, 
it becomes specially valuable, perhaps, as a medicine. But I 
have not been ahle to come across the existence of any such 
superstition in Western Bengal with respect to the arum. But 
it is the corms and the seeds of another aroid — the ol — the 
Elephant’s Foot or Devil’s Spittoon {Amor phoph alius campanu . 
latus) which aro employed as external irritants to relieve 
rheumatic swellings. 

On the contrary, I find that the flowering of the manlcachu 
or arum ( Colocasia antiquorum) and of the ol ( Amorphophallus 
campanulatus) is looked upon in Bengal as an evil omen. 1 

Compare the foregoing Chittagong riddle about the arum 
with the undernoted Ho riddle on the same subject : — “ The 
mother brings forth offspring to the number of ton or fifteen 
within fivo or six montlis ; she holds them all in her lap while 
tho young ones themselves cling to each other. — A ns we r . — The 
Arum Roots.’’ 2 

Horo the offsprings are tho immature corms attached to the 
main corm of the arum, 

^o. gtfW 3ft, rife | 

ftcll Wl 3ft II I 

Translation. 

20. (What is that thing) above (which) is tho earth, (and) 
below (which) is the earth ? 

(And) at that place is tho beautiful girl. 

1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. I., 
p. 366. 

* V ide The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for June 
1917, page 277. 
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Answer. — The Turmeric {Curcuma long a — Order Scita- 
minece ). 

Note. 

I have translated the words as moat likely mean- 

ing ‘ beautiful ! This riddle boars a close similarity to the 
undernoted riddle current in Sylhet: — 

RT^T ZlX RTiT R*q g^fr I, 

i 

Translation. 

Below (her) is the earth ; above (her) is the earth ; in. the 
middle is a beautiful girl. 

Answer. — Tbe Turmeric. 

The ‘ beautiful girl ' referred to in both the riddles supra la 
the underground rhizome of the turmeric ( Curcuma longa — 
Order Scitaminere) . The turmeric has been likened to a beau- 
tiful girl on account of its beautiful yellow colour. The 
word g grg is derived from the Sanskrit gftjfT which means 
“ yellow wood!* 

rti>r^ n am — i 

Translation. 

21. (What is that thing which is) taller than an elephant, 
(And) lower than the earth ? 

Answer. — The Potato {Solanum tuberosum — Order So - 
lanacece). 

Note. 

The meaning of this riddle appears to be obscure. I cannot 
make out why the potato is said to be taller than an elephant. 
Of c urse, the 2nd line refers to the fact that its tubers lie 
unde, the ground. 
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15 far i. 
nkt IT*T II 
fikt U1TR q*Td *R I 

srpfr fenf =qs ii sm — mfkm vrsr r 

Translation , 

22. At the extremity is the inflorescence ; at the root are 
the sweepings. 

In the dngdr house is the gordng raja. 

The gordng raja’s house is on the way. 

Angdr bait k hi tab chajo . 

Answer. — The Barbados Yam [or the hhdm dlu ( Dios - 
carea alata ( — Order D ioscoreacece) ], 

Note. 

The sweepings at the root of this plant are, perhaps, thrown 
in as a manure. But the references in the remaining three 
lines of this riddle are very obscure. I have not been able to 
make out the meaning of the 4th line which has, therefore, been 
transcribed in Roman characters. The mdtiyd dlu is called 
latdr in Bihar. 


M- TOM IFiTpr 3R W I 

w ^ si; ^ vm ii — Tri^r qr qa l 

Translation, 

21. In the king’s pond, the king only oan stand with hia 
body immersed up to the neck in the waters thereof. 
No one else can stand in this way. 

Answer . — The Lotus ( Nelumbtum speciosum — Order 
Nympkceacece). 
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Note . 

r lhe first line of this riddle refers to the fact that the stalk 
bearing the foliage and flowers of this aquatic plant rises out 
of tne water and floats on the surface thereof. 

SK 5% ^ 5T qft II — **8 'TTEF l 

Translation, 

24. In the king’s pond, the king only can swim. 

No one else can swim in this way. 

Answer . — The Kalmu or Kalmi-&ak ( Ipomosa aquatica 
— Order Convolvulacece) , 

Note, 

This aquatic plant is common throughout India but specially 
plentiful on the surface of tanks and ponds in Bengal. Its 
young shoots, leaveB and roots are eaten cooked by the people 
fn Bengal and Bihar. Its juice is believed to possess emetic 
properties and, therefore, administered in cases of opium - 
poisoning. 

The first line of this riddle refers to the floating habits of 
this aquatic creeper. 

utto *r>, sf* stI i z'fti — mz i 
Translation. 

25. (As) tho goat plunders, the rope walks forward. 

Answer . — The Bottle Gourd ( Ixigenarxa vulgaris — Order 
Cucurbitaceoe ) . 

Note. 

This climber is largely cultivated in India for the sake of its 
fruits which are eaten both ly the Eurcpeans and Indians. 
The dried shell of the bottle gourd is used by the Indians for 
holding water or oil in; while that of the fumri - the small 
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wild form of this fruit — is used for making the stringed instru- 
ment called eitdr , and the wind instrument called bln. Its seeds 
yield a clear transparent oil which is used medicinally. The 
pulp of both tho cultivated and wild forms of this gourd, as 
also its leaves, possesses purgative properties. 

The slim and tender stalk of this creeper has been likened 
to a rope which continues to grow, although goats and cattle 
may browse off the leaves thereof and, thereby, denude the 
same of its greenery. 

For tho similarity of this riddle to a Ho riddle on the same 
subject, vide my Notes on Some Ho Riddles published in 
Vol. XI. of this Journal. 

V v ^TFTT I 

II OTT — ^15? fW 1 

Translation . 

26 (What is that plant whose) extremity is rough and dry, 
(And which) bears globular (fruits) ? 

Answer. — The White Gourd Melon. 

Note. 

The White Gourd Melon ( Benicasa eerifera —Order Cucurbi- 
tacece) is a large climber cultivated in India for the sake of its 
fruits which exule a waxy secretion which, it is said, can be 
made into candles. Its seeds yield a pale oil. Its fruit possesses 
alterative and styptic properties and is popularly employed as 
an antimercurial. It is also eaten as a vegetable cooked in 
curries. The fleshy pulp of this gourd is often manufactured 
into a sort of candied fruit called in Lowor Bengal kumddr 
morabbd or inethdi and elsewhere as heshmi or heshim. 

*I*IT S5TR5T 'Tlctt I 

«n, w u ^ — tr i 
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v. arm mil «iler i 

5^ dr*, ntsr dit, drara n — <tr I 

Translation . 

27. (What is that plant whose) extremities flatter (about in 

the air), whose leaves are kopilasa, 

(And) which bears neither fruits nor flowers, (but) bears 
(leaves) all the year round ? 

Answer. — The Botel-Vine {Piper belle — Order Piperacece ). 

28. (What is that plant whose) extremities are slim and 

slender, whose roots are abilasa, 

(And) which bears neither fruits nor flowers, (but) bears 
(leaves all the year round ? 

Answer. — The Betel- Vine. 

Note. 

These two riddles bear a striking similarity to the following 
riddle from Sylhet: — 

ms i 

dT* 3£T m. drcdie n 

— *Hd I 

Translation . 

Below the roots is Bhikmati’s tree. 

Although it does not bear flowers or fruits, it bears (leaves) 
all the year round. 

Answer . — The Be tel -Vine. 

It also bears a close resemblance to the undernoted Hindi 
riddle about the betel-creeper which has been published by 
me at page 30 of Vol. VII. of this Journal 

(What is that) which neither bears fruits nor flowers, but 
which is plucked by basketfuls ? 

Answer.-^ The Betel-Creeper and its Leaf. 
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The fact of the betel -vine’s bearing neither fruits nor flower® 
but only leaves, has been pointed out in all the three riddles 
from Chittagong, Sylhet and Bihar as the peculiar characteristic 
of this plant. This fact is also testified to by its English name 
betel or belle which has been derived from the Portuguese betre 
Rnd betle, both of which words havo again come from its Malay 
name vettila or veru-ila which means “ simple or mere leaj.” 

The habit possessed by the natives of India and the Indo- 
Chinese countries, of chewing the betel-leaf made up into small 
packets with the addition of aroca-nut, lime, catechu, and 
sometimes with cardamoms, nutmegs, camphor and other aro- 
matic spices, has been in vogue from the remotest antiquity and 
was noted by the Venetian traveller Marco Polo in the 13th 
century, by Abd-er Razzak in A.D., 1442 by Garcia do Orta 
in A.D., 1563 and by many other early European travellers in 
India, such as Linschoten, Pyrard, Bernier, Barbosa, Man- 
dclslo, Fryer, W. Hedges, and Hamilton. 

I have not been able to find out the moaning of the Chit- 
tagong dialect-word abildsa OsrrftvWIT), as the collector of these 
riddles has not given the same. 

*1 Tf? Trq ^ I 

n 

Translation. 

29. The tiny little hidal tree boars so many hidal fruits. 

If a person eats (only) one hidal fruit, (his mouth 
smarts with so much pain caused by eating this 
acrid fruit that) he slaps his buttocks (in order to 
relieve, the pain). 

Answer . — The small variety of Red Pepper, Cayenne 
or Chilli (Capsicum a nnuum — Order Solanaceaz) which 
is called “ Dhanuya ” (>jT^r) in Eastern Bengal. 
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Note. 

The peculiar characteristic of this plant, namely, the irritat- 
ing pain in the mouth caused by eating the acrid fruits thereof, 
has also been pointed out in tho following Parsce riddle about 
the chilli which has been published at page 425 of this 
Journal : — 

“ Such a stunted little peon would make the whole village 
weep” 

The same peculiarity has also been mentioned in tho follow- 
ing Ho riddle : — 

« The mother attains full development in about two months 
and has curly locks. She gives birth to 50 or 60 young ones ; 
and these are green or black when immature, and change colour 
when they grow up ; and, if you rub them with your fingers, 
they will quarrel with you” 

Answer . — “The Capsicum or Chilli Plant.” 1 

The italicized -portion refers to the fact that, if chillis are 
rubbed between the fingers, the latter will smart with pain 
caused by the acrid juice thereof. The 50 or 60 young ones 
are the pods or fruits which are green when immature, but 
become red when they ripen. 

The capsicum plant appears to have been introduced into 
India about the middle of the 17th century . Its names such 
as chilli , lal-marchd (or red pepper) and the like, which are 
used in India at the present day, are all of foreign or modern 
origin. In fact, thero are no ancient names for this plant in 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and the other classical languages of 
As a $nd Europe. 


1 Vide The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Soc iety for June 
1917, page 278. 


16 
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3t ffc frs? w i 

*iter sfe tn^rr n 3^* — \ 
Translation. 

30. There is a fruit-bearing tree at the back of the house. 
(Its)- fruits are edi ; (its) leaves are khds. 

Answer. — The Narich Plant. 

Note. 

The narich plant is the Corcliorm olitorius (Order Tiliacece). 
It is a near ally of the Jute plant (O >r chorus capmlaris) which 
is the narchd of Dutt (Mat. Med. Hind ., 1900,302). Tho leaves 
of the narich are glabrous, and the capsules are elongate and 
cylindrical. The leaves of the narich are used medicinally and 
are also known as ndlild (a corruption of the Sanskrit word 
nddikd). 

I have not been able to find out tho meanings of the Chit- 
tagong dialect-words e>li (irf?) and khds ), as tho collector 
of those riddles has not given tho same. 

3V <fhrr w srerartf, 

3*nr i 

^ JF51F II TO* — qRl I 
Translation. 

31. (What is that) which, in its infancy, wears cloth, 

Which is, in its youth, naked, 

Which wears, in its old age, matted locks of hair, 

(And which has got), hero and there, tunnels ? 

Answer. — Tho Bamboo (tho Bambuseai of botanists — • 
Order Qraminece). 

Note . 

For the similarity of this Chittagong riddle to a IIo one on 
the same subject, vide my Notes on Some IIo Riddles published 
in Vol. XI. of this Journal. 
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Tho first line of this riddle refers to the shoot of the bamboo 
which, on emerging from the ground, appears like a great scaly 
cone enveloped in large embracing sheaths. The second lino 
refers to the culm of the bamboo, which, when it has been fully 
developed, sheds tho sheaths and looks smooth and shiny. Tho 
third line refers to the floworing of the bamboo. All tho species 
of bamboo begin to flower when they aro in full foliage. But, 
as soon as the inflorescence expands, the leaves usually fall olT. 
But, when the bamboos are in complete flower, the whole clump 
thereof or certain portions of it are leafless. The fourth line 
refers to the internodal parts of the culm, which are hollow. 

^ 1*1 WT I 

n — ’uf^rr i 

urn* JTTOvt qrerr i 3m— 'nfcrarr i 
Translation. 

32. (What is that plant whoso) leaves are black, (whose) 

flowers are white, 

(And which), if manured, puts on a bark ? 

Answer . — The plant called Pdtipdtd. 

33. Tho name of the plant is also pat a. 

The name of the leaf is also paid. 

Answer . — The plant called Pdtipdtd . 

Note . 

Thrf Pdtipdtd ( Clinogyne dichotoma — Order Scitaminece) is a 
woody shrub of Eastern Bengal, Assam, Burma and the Malay 
Peninsula. From the stems of this plant are manufactured 
the famous Sitalpdtis or “ cool mats” which, on account of 
their coolness, aro much used, during the hot weather, both by 
the Europeans and Indians, being placed beneath the bedding 
sheets. The chief districts, where these mats are manufactured 
are Faridpur, Bakarganj, Tippera and Chittagong in Eastern 
Bengal’s Sylhet and Cachar in Assam, and Henzada in Burma 
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*tir ctr moil 10 i 

^ |:3i qu H 

3rR — I 
Translation. 

34. What is that whose name is that of a bird and which is 
an enemy to clothes, 

(And) which, on being shaken off, docs not fall off ? This is 
the cause of my sorrow. 

Answer . — The thorny plant called bhadaiya \ 

'Note. 

Tho bhadaiya ( Hr37?2ir ) is a kind of thistle or thorny plant 
which is also called 'ptjr It is called * an enemy to clothes ,’ 

because its prickles or thorns stick on to the clothes of a 
person passing through lands ovorgrown with tho same. There 
is also a kind of bird called HT5T- 

Glossary of Words Appertaining to the Chittagong Dialect of 
the Bengali Language, as used in the Aforementioned Riddles. 

( Note . — Tho letter R and the figures within brackets after 
the words, indicate the numbers of the aforementioned riddles 
wherein those words have been used ). 


^r. 

(R. 10), n. The ridges round a field. 
(R. 10), v. Came. 

^nirr (R- 26 » 27 > 28 )> n - The extremit y- 

(R. 12, 22), adv. At the extremity, 
^rir (R. 22). Meaning unknown. 
vs yr fg ? (R. 0), v. Can remain seated. 

(R. 27). Meaning unknown. 


r*T (R. 16, 17), n. A shrimp. 
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3^r»i (R. 21), adj. Taller. 

(R. 14), adv. From the upper regions. 

(R. 8), adj. Rent downwards. 

IT. 

5:ifPTr-arm (R. 29), ad i- Tiny; little, 
ixf^ (R. 30), adj. Meaning unknown. 

^T*T (R. I), pron. It. 

(R. 29). adj. So many. 

(R. 1), adj. What. 

*TFJj irrar (R- 24), n. The aquatic eroepor botanioally known 
as Ipamcea aqualica. 

(R. 6), n. A tier or layer (of plantains). 

^f5T^j5TI% (R. 12), gerund. Making a soft soughing sound. 

(R. 10), adv. How ; in what way. 

%*ir (R. 13), adv. Vory ; much, 

fc^sir (R. 1 ), n. Heart. 

(R. 2), n. The papaw. 

*h7D*n« (R. 27), adj. Meaning unknown. 

wfar (R. 17), n. The segment of an orange or pomolo. 

m- 

(R. 26), adj. Rough and dry. 

<R- 30), adj. Meaning unknown. 
faHTH (K. 22). Meaning unknown. 

n. 

(R- 18), adj. Round in shape. 

STW (R. 9), ». A family. 

(R- 5), v. Went. 

(R. 28, 30), n. Fruit. 
tt^TT (R. 22), Meaning unknown. 
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Nrtersr 

srr^r 
ef t - 

*-*i #-« 

rsr? r*r 
5frmr 

^rt 

f^T *rrr^ 
zsth: 

*rs <rrs 

3ST*T7T 

f^r^r 


(R. 22). Meaning unknown. 

(R. 29), n. A slap. 

(R. 19), adu. Like four shields. 

ST- 

(R. 11, 18), n. Young ones. 

(R. 2), adj. Covered with bark. 

(R. 16, 17), adj. Small and tiny. 

IT. 

(R. 13), adj. Thin and feathery. 

(R. 10), n. The tidal water. 

• 

(R. 34), v. Falls off. 

:^TTtJ'T (R. 3, 15), adv. From the jungle. 

(R. 17). On being prossed (with the fingers). 

(R. 19), 7i. Rupeos. 

t. 

(R. 23). Stands with ono’s body immersod up to 
the neck in water. 

(R. 15), 7i. Tho name of an animal or bird. 

(R. 18), adj. Tall. 

(R. 27), v. Fluttors about (in tho air). 

(R. 2), adj. Round in shape like a shield. 

(R. 12), gerund. Becoming closed (towards tho 
evening). The sleep of plants. 

(R. 1), v. Flutters. 
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w?, *fK 

V- 

(R. 7, 8, 22), n. The infloroscence of tho 
tain-tree. 

plan- 





(R, 2), v. To look at. 





*5Tf 

>TT5^r 

\m**r 

(R. 32), adj. White. 

(R. 29), n. A small kind of red pepper or chilli, 
(R. 2G), adj. Globular or round in shape. 




STTK 1 * «Tror (R. 30), n. A kind of tree. 



(R. 15), v. Carao out. 

tfhr 

(R. 21), adj. Lower. 


1- 

(R. 16, 17), n. A pond or tank. 


(R. 23, 24), adv. In the pond or tank. 


(R. 22), adv. On the way. 


(R. 18), adj. Mad. 


(R. 12). On ripening. 

Trf^rprr 

(R. 32, 33), n. A plant botanically known aw 
Clinogyne dichotoma. 

<nf* 

(R. 9), n. A mat. 


(R. 5, 18), n. A son. 

*** 

(R. 5), adv. In the belly. 


(R. 7). In falling. 


(R. 14), v. Fell. 

^Hir 

(R. 31), n. Infancy. 


(R. 3), n. Load ; burden. 

flro. 

(R. 3, 29), adv. In the reotum ; on the buttocks. 

IT. 


(R^ 30), adj. Fruit-bearing. 
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X. 

(R. 9), v. Can bo spread. 


(R. 32), n. Bark. 

*RTT 

(R. 1), v. Has croated. 


(R. 4), adv. After giving birth to 


(R. 29), n. The man or follow. 


(R. 13), adj. Curved. 

*Tr 

(R.13), adj. Making a soft sougl 

*nfip fr* 

*T* 

(R. 6), v. To solve. 

Hnrrf^T 

(R. 34), n. A kind of thistlo or tl 

s?** 

(R. 11), adv. Upon the earth. 

ntirr 

(R. 3.), n. Meaning unknown. 

*Tr*{*T 

H. 

(R. 14), v. Lasted. 

*T?W* 

(R. 21). Than the earth. 

fasr 

(R. 2), adj. Sweot. 

5^rr 

(R. 15), v. Makes water. 


(R. 19), n. Price. 

H'srr 

(R. 22), n. Sweepings; rubbish. 


(R. 20), n. The earth. 

(R. 31), n. Youth. 

*Rr 

\ . 

(R. 8), n. A sheath. 


(R. 6 ), v. Remained. 


(R. 3), v. Came out. 

3*1 

(R. 1), n. A tail. 

3X1 

(R. 12), adj. Naked. 

U1T&1 

V- 

(R. 23), n, A lotus. 
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(R. 20), adj. Beautiful. 

(R. 31), n. A tunnel ; a hole. 


?• 


«* 5 T, ffwa (R. 9. 12, 17), pron. All ; the whole. 
?r3fa! (R- 24), v. To Bwim. 

^T!h (R. 5, 12), adv. To tho market. 

(R. 21). Than an elephant. 


rrrr 


(R. 2), adj. Dry -looking. 


(R. 29), n. A kind of fruit. 


ffr 


(R. G). With; and. 

(R. 19), adv. Below tho ground. 
(R. 20), adv. At that plaoe. 


A FEW RIDDLES CURRENT IN THE 
DISTRICT OF PABNA IN EASTERN 
BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq.,m.a., b.l. 

{ Read on 30th January 1918). 

In the Journal of the. Asiatic Society oj Bengal , ( N . S.) f 
Yol. XIII. (1917), pagos 105-125, I have published tlxe trans- 
literations (in Devaniigarl script) and the translations into 
English, with short notes thereon, of a collection of riddles 
current in the district of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal. In this 
paper, I shall publish the transliterations (in Devanagaii cha- 
racters) and the translations into English of 9 riddles 1 current 
in the district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal. I also intend to 
furnish short notes thereupon and to point out their similarity 
with tho riddles current in other parts of Eastern Bengal : — 

1 The bar* text* (in Bengali script) of these 9 riddles have been published 
•t page 202 of Vol. XIV. (for 1314 B. S.l of the Bangiya Sdhilya J*a- 
ruhat Patrikd (The Journal of the Academy of Bengali Literature at 
Calcutta). 


1(5 
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I. VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

(0 sft me feft TTcn 

mm. me immfa sra n 

— g’TTR^IS I 
Translation. 

(1), (What is that which has a) long and slim stem and 
thin and feathery leaves 1 

The stem (is shiny and bright as a) jewol (and is) 1G cubits 
high. 

Answer. — The Areca-palm. 

I ha vo translated the words xfx as meaning “ long and 
3 lim ” and ftjf* fijft as meaning 4 ‘ thin and feathery. 1 ' 

Note. 

It boars a striking similarity to tho following riddle No. 0 of 
niy collection of Sylhet riddles : — 

MX Mt <TTd I 

RvTT 5Td II 

— ^TTfT r ‘f® • 

Translation. 

The plant (with a) Long and 6lim stem (has) thin and feathery 
leaves. 

The plant of tho house (is) 24 cubits (high). 

Answer . — The Areca-palm. 

Compare both the above riddles with the following riddle 
about tho aroca-nut which is current in the district of Chit- 
tagong in Eastern Bengal: — 

at fewt err 'rnrsft i 
3^3*13*^ 11 

II 
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Translation . 

The mother is tall ; the children are mad. 

The son is round in shape* 

Answer . — The Betel-nut. 

In tho dialect of Bengali, which is spoken in the district ol 
(Chittagong, tho word means * tall * i ‘TTOSft means 

* mad and ipjrrair means * round in shape \ 

The Areca-palm or Betel-nut Palm [Areca catechu (Order 
Palmac)] is a native Of the hot damp regions of Asia and the 
Islands of tho Malayan Archipelago. From the remotest an- 
tiquit}', the nut of this tree has been used as a masticatory by 
all the Asiatic races of people. The areca-niit is symbolical 
of festivity and is, therefore, always used as an offering for the 
gods. It is also an essential requisite for tho ceremony of 
betrothal. 

(S) TO & felt I 

§T*TT UTOW f^T U 1 

Translation. 

(2). A parrot bame out of the forest* 

Wearing a golden crown on its head. 

Answer . — The Inflorescence of the Plantain Tree {Musd 
Sapientum). 

Note. 

The inflorescence of tho plantain tree containing the flowers 
and the lake-coloured bracts are conical in shape. The green 
spike crowned with the inflorescence has been compared to a 
green parrot wearing a golden crown. The Bengali word 
which moans " the inflorescence of the plantain tree,” is 
Sanskrit in origin and has been corrupted into “ Musa ” or 

Amusa ” in Arabic which latter, again, has been adopted as 
the generic name Musa of the Plantaih family. In the dialect 
of Bengali spoken in Chittagong, the inflorescence of the pl^,. 
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tain is known as tho tfrr which forms the subject-matter of 
the two undernoted riddles in the Chittagong dialect : — . 

(*) 

SfWBTC l 

nrfe u 

3tR — S jTf J3T 1 

(^) 

<T?rr nwr i. 

Translation. 

(A) 

(What is that thing which), while rising, makes obeisance 
to the sun, 

(And), while falling, makes obeisance to the earth ? 

Answer . — The Inflorescence of the Plantain Treo. 

(B) 

(What is that thing which has) red sheaths, and whoso head 
is bent towards tho earth ? 

Answer. —The Inflorescence of the Plantain Tree. 

Both tho aforementioned Chittagong riddles set forth the 
well-known fact that the spike bearing the inflorescence with 
tho flowers and the lake-coloured bracts, at first, rises upwards; 
and, when it is projected sufficiently out of the trunk, it curves 
down towards the earth. 

II. INVERTEBRATE ANIMAL. 

Then I como to tho Pabna riddle about the common snail 
which is as follows : — 

(\) m Sit mw I 

*WCT W r R SW ii 

; 
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Translation. 

(3). Tho maternal uncles do (their own) cooking; the 
maternal uncles (themselves) eat (the food cooked by them). 

If we go, they shut the doors of (their) houses. 

Answer . — The Common Snail. 

Note. 

The meaning of the first line is obscure. But the second 
line appositely sets forth the fact that, whenever anybody 
comes near a snail, the latter withdraws its soft body with the 
two horn-like processes inside its « holly covering. The natural 
characteristics of a snail have, however, been correctly express- 
ed in the following riddle which is current in Chittagong: — 

(*) 

‘irfwT vw mu m i 

3^ HI W II 

ScK — 7iTfl$ | 

T ranslaUon. 

(A) 

(What is that creature which), though living in water, (yet 
is) not a fish; 

(And which), though wagging (its) two horns, ( vot is) not a 

buffalo ? 


Answer . — The Snail. 

The horns arc the two horn-like processes of the common 
snail which it wags while it creeps about on tho ground. 


Compare both the above with tho undermentioned 
riddle about the snail from Chittagong : 


additional 


(*) 

^ ^ ftg 15 I 


— Nm 1 
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Translation. 

i (B) 

The king’s horse, 

If he is touched (by anybody), lies down on hi3 side and, 
(then), lies down on his back. 

Answer . — The Srtail. 

This riddle refers to the habit, perhaps, possessed by the 
snail of turning on its back when touched by anybody. 

III. HEAVENLY BObY. 

Then I come to the Pabna riddlo about the great heavenly 
luminary — tho sun 

(*) 2ft gs'-aw I 
ssi* m II 

— §4 I 

Translation » 

(4). From this place I cast a bcll-mctal platter. 

Tho bell-metal platter went to the other side, of the 
ocean. 

Answer . — The Sun. 

Note. 

In this tiddlo, tho brightly shining sun has been likened, ott 
account of his roundnoss, to a glittoring round bell-metal platter. 

Tho first line refers to the fact that 

" The bright-hair’d sun 

(Who) sits in (his) western tent, whose cloudy skirts, 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’crhang his wavy bed — - ” 

Is popularly believed to set upon tho western ocean. The 2nd 
line refers to the fact that tho sun is popular!}' bolieved to rise 
upon tho eastern mountains, as will appear from the following 
lines of the great Bard of Avon : — 

“ The morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dow of yon high eastern hill,” 
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IV. THE HUMAN BODY. 

Thon I give below a Pabna riddle which is really a play upon 
tho double meaning of the Bengali word ?rry (Sanskrit ^rK) 
which means (1) ‘ the navel * and (2) * to have or possess not. 1 
Jt is as follows : — 

(*) ^ ^ i 

I! 

— jfTi-(5Trm) i 

(5). If wo tako tho first moaning, the translation of the riddle 
wHl run as follows : — 

“ I have also got the navel . You have also got the navel. 

I have solved (tho riddle). You should make out tho 
answer to it to be ‘ the navel \ 

If we, howevor, take tho 2nd meaning, its translation will bo 
as follows 

( Is there any part of the human body which) I also 
do not possess and you also do not pqssess ? I have solved 
(the riddle). If you have understood the meaning of the word 
•Try to bo * to have or possess not,' you hayo not been able to 
make out its real meaning.” 

V. ARTICLES OF HOUSEHOLD USE AND 
TRADE IMPLEMENTS. 

Lastly, I shall discuss the following Pabna riddles about tho 
articles of household use. The spinning-wheel is the subject- 
matter of he two undernoted ones : 

(i ) *fru<iv) JfT 1 

Uclj ?TT |i 

Sfl* — | 

M 

to cm, 
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W TO 3*, 

? 

— TOT I 
Translation. 

(fi) ( What is that thing which), though making a buzzing 
noise, yet is not a bumble-bae ? 

(And which), though wearing the Brahinanical thread, 
yot is not a Brahman ? 

Answir . — The Spinning-wheel. 

(7) (Who is that deity who) makes the sound of “ bhag, bhag ’* 
to (his) devotee, 

(And who is seated) upon a black-coloured tlirone, 

(And who) fights with eight hands ? 

( What is) the name of that deity ? 

A nswer . — Tho Spinning- whe el . 

Note. 

The first riddle refers to the fact that, when the spinning- 
wheel is worked, it makes a buzzing noise while revolving. 
Tlic Brahinanical thread is tho thread wound round the 
spinning -wheel for tho purpose of being spun. 

Tho first line of the second riddle alludes to tho droning 
noise made by the spinning-wheel while it is worked by the 
spinner. The second lino refers to the black wooden board on 
which the spinning-wheel stands. The third line alludes to the 
eight wooden spokes of the wheel. 

Compare both the above with the following riddle about the 
spinning-whocl from the district of Chittagong in Eastern 
Bengal : — 

R 2T*t 1 

gfi wnw li 

I 
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Translation. 

(What is that thing which) is pulled by a creeper* 

(And which) sucks through its head ? 

Answer . — The Spinning-wheel. 

Note* 

The moaning of the first line is obscure. But the 2hd Litte 
apparently refers to the fact that the machine is fed with 
thread through its upper part. 

Thou thorc is tho following riddle from Talma about an 
earthen vessel and tho act of tilling it up with walor : — - 

(c) QFS qr> $IcT ml qif l 

s* wur «T 5 * wr au«fi«r re 11 

TO* — 5T<5T Hbfaf WftTO |- 
Translation. 

(8) (What is that thing which is) held (by a person) while 
standing on the bank, (and which is then lowered down and) 
placed on its side on the bank, 

(And which carries) tho wator of ono placo to attothef place 
Where it is spilt ? 

Answer. The act of filling up an earthen vessel (kalasi) 
with wator and fetching it. 

Note. 

The ideas embodied in tho foregoing riddle ha*, been more 
exquisitely expressed in tho following ono which is current in 
tL. district of Chittagong in Eastern Bengal : - 

55* 5t | 

|| 

to<— wtft i 
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Translation. 

(What is that thing which) pushes away with its bottom and 
eats with its mouth, 

(And then) weeping goos homo ? 

Answer . — The Earthen Pitcher. 

The bottom of the earthen pitcher is first immersed in w'ater ; 
and then the vessel is gradually plunged deeper and deeper into 
tho wator till its mouth is below the water-level. When the' 
pitcher is filled up with water, it is placed astride the hips and 
then taken home. Being full, at every movement of the 
carrier's body, the water is jerked out in little jets from the 
mouth of the pitcher. Hence it is spoken of as going home 
weeping. 

Last of all, there is the following Pabna riddle about the 
carpenter’s instrument for planing wood: — 

(0 3 ^ $$ ft 5 $3 ^ 1 

^T% II 

3xK — ^ I ) 

Translation. 

( ( J) (What- i6 that animal which) eats through its breast and 
oases itself through its back ? 

Whore does such an animal live ? 

Answer . — Tho Carponter’s Plane* 

Note. 

Tho first line rofora to tho tact that the scrapings of the 
wood enter through tho aperture in tho nether side of the 
instrument, and paa;j out through the hole in its upper 
surface. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND QUERIES, 
KHASI FOLK-LORE. 

THE LEGEND OF THE IEI TREE. 

Some eight or ten miles to the west of Shillong town is seen a 
prominent hill range, a place much renowned in Khasi folk-lore. 
It is called “ The Mountain of the lei Tree,” and is a very 
romantic spot even in the present day, although divested of 
ijbs former glory. Its slopes are studded with small villages and 
cultivated fields, which appear in the distance like a bit of British 
landscape. At its foot the river Umian — “ The Wailing 
Waters ” — curves its dolorous way to the plains, at times leap- 
ing wildly over rugged precipices scattering its silver spray in 
the sunshine, at other times lying almost motionless in the 
bosom of a valley, reflecting the beauty of myriad trees in its 
clear depths. 

According to tradition, this hill and the land around it was 
the most fertile in the whole world ; broad acres lay under 
cultivation, and its rich forests yielded the most valuable timber 
known. It was also famous for the grandeur of its scenery. 
Nymphs and fairies were reputed to have their haunts in its 
green glades. Birds of lovely hues lived there and built their 
nests amidst flowers of sweetest scent. There, happy maidens 
loved to roam, and there young lovers met and plighted their 
troth. Such is the description of the mountain of the lei Tree 

the days of the ancients, 

On the Summit of the mountain there grew a tree of fabulous 
dimensions the lei Tree — which dwarfed even the largest 
trees in the forests, It was of a species unique, such as man- 
kind had never known; its thick out-spreading branches were 
8Q cli itered with leaves that the light of the sun could not 
penetrate them, and the earth beneath its shadow became 
bftrren and unfruitful. 
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The fame of the tree spread abroad and people from far and 
near travelled to see it, but there was none who dared to cut a 
twig or to scratch its bark because of the common belief that it 
was the abode of some powerful and unknown god or demon, to 
offend whom would be ruin. 

The tree continued to grow through many ages, and year by 
year its malevolent shadow spread further and further and the 
land became more and more barren and dreary. At last it 
became a serious menace to the world, and tho very existence 
of mankind was at stake. People could no longer live on the 
slopes of the mountain, cultivation became impossible, and 
mankind had become homeless fugitives, fleeing from tho 
ever-pursuing, ever-threatening shadow. The pathways and 
pleasant nooks, whence of old had echoed the merry voices 
and laughter of children, were now the lurking-places of 
dragons, and tho prowling grounds of wild and savage beasts, 
whither no man entered. 

A Durbar of all mankind was summoned to oonsider and 
devise ways to save the world from the impending doom. After 
long and solemn deliberations it was resolved to gather a band 
of tho bravest and the strongest foresters to go up to the moun- 
tain to hew down the lei Tree, so as to admit the sunlight once 
more into the earth. So it camo to pass that an army of wood- 
cutters, with their axes sharpened, sallied forth into the moun- 
tain, defying all danger and the possible wrath of the unknown 
god whose abode they were preparing to destroy. 

When they reached the lei Tree they plied their axes and toiled 
vigorously till night came on, but the wood was so hard and so 
tough they only managed to cut a little below the bark that day. 
They, however, reflected consolingly that the wrath of the 
unknown god had not beonaroused, inasmuch as no misfortune 
hhd befallen any of them ; so they retired to rest sanguine in 
the belief that by perseverance and effort their gigantic task 
would be accomplished in time. 
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Next morning when they returned to their work, great was 
their consternation to find that tho incisions made by them at 
the cost of so much labour the day before had all healed up, 
leaving the trunk of the tree as solid and as unscathed as before 
they attacked it. Many of the wood-cutters feared to re-approach 
the tree, being confirmed in the belief that it was enchanted. 
The remembrance of the peril in which mankind stood, however, 
drove them to courage once more and to renew their attack, 
and for another day they hewed laboriously, only to find their 
work entirely obliterated next morning. As no personal harm 
befell any of them they determined to continue at their task, 
but since every cut thoy inflicted during the day was found 
healed again on the following morning, the men grew more and 
more mystified and discouraged, till, the strain becoming 
beyond endurance, they decided to return to their fellow-men, 
for they preferred to meet the foresoon doom of the shadowed 
world than to face the m3 r sterious terrors of that weired 
mountain. 

One day, as the men sat gloomy and disconsolate, a little 
grey bird — the Khasi wren — known as Ka Phreit, came chir- 
ruping and twittering close to them and by-and-byc it began to 
talk to them urging them to keep up their hearts, for she had 
come to help them. In spite of their despondent and spiritless 
condition, the wood-cutters could not help being amused at 
hearing Ka Phreit — the smallest of all the birds— soimjmdcntly 
offering her help to tho picked foresters of the world to cut 
down a tree, and they laughed aloud. At this the wren chirruped 
and twittered with still more ostentation, and came nearer 
and nearer to the men, saying with a very consequential and 
confident air “No doubt you are great and wise, but you do 
not well to despise my help ; true I am the smallest of all tho 
birds, but that does not hinder me from acquiring knowledge of 
the secrets of the jungle, which you also must discover for 
yourselves before you can cut down the lei Tree.” 

On hoaririg her sago words the men got up and saluted her and 
begged of her to disclose to them the mystery which had 
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hitherto baffled them, whereupon Ka Phreit informed them 
that tho tree was not healed by any supernatural being as 
they had imagined but that it was U Khla , the big tiger, who 
came every night to lick tho incisions made by thorn in order 
to save the tree under whose shadow he w r as able to prowl 
in safety for prey. 

This new's oheored tho wood sm on’s hearts and without loss of 
time they began another attack on tho lei Tree. When night 
fell, instead of carrying away their axes as before, they planted 
them edge outward in tho tree. When the tiger came at night, 
and as usual began to lick tho trunk of the tree, the sharp blades 
put his tongue and ho went away blooding and growling, never 
more to return to interfere with tho work of the Khasi woods- 
men. Thus, Ka Phreit — the smallest of all tho birds — helped 
mankind to save the world from a sad doom, for not long aftor* 
wards the lei Tree was felled, and tho sun onoo moro shono 
upon tho earth, bringing gladness and prosperity . — The Slates - 
man , (Calcutta), Sunday, 2Gth May 1918. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAP. 

SURNAMES. 

Among the instances of surnames formed from the gonitivo 
easo (the w r ord ‘son’ boing understood), like Williams, 
Tompkins, Crispi, in my paper read in October 1917, f I should 
have included the interesting Urduized-Qujcrali surnames in 
— na, as Soth-na, Vakil -na, Munsif-na, and others. 

Of broadly humorous surnames in the Deccan I find two 
instancos in tho attachment to a recent Government resolution 
concerning tho Ahmednagar District, viz. Potclukhe and Magar, 
surnames of Marathas. Outside the world of pantomime, 1 
imagine, Mr. Bellyache and Mr. Crocodile can hardly be beaten 
in popular comedy in any English collection of surnames. 

A. b EMANUEL, 

Surat. 


C Journal No. 3, Vul. XI, pp. 207-21 G. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting on the Society was hold 
In the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, 
Bombay, on Wednesday the 31st October 1917 at 6 p.m. (S. T.), 
when the President, Principal J. N. Fraser, occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

A. L. Emanuel, Esq., I.C.S., then read his Paper on “Sur- 
names.” 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper concluded the 
proceedings. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of tho B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town I fall, 
Bombay, on Wednesday tho 28th November 1917 at C p.m. 
(S.T.), when in the absence of the President, Mr. K. A. 
Padhye, B.A., LL.B., occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were road and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen Were then duly elected members of 
the Society:—* 

1. H. M. Maeina, Esq., as a Life Member. 

2. The Hon. Mr. Justice A. M. Kajiji as an ordinary 

membor from tho next year. 

3 G. S. Mulgaokar, Esq., as an ordinary member from 
the next year. 
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The following Papers were then read 

1. ” Some Peculiar Marriage and Divorce Usages in the 

Thana District ” by J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., 
LL.B. 

2. ‘‘The Purificatory Ceremonies of the Parsees — The 

Bareshnum and Riman.” By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr, 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., C.I.E. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers ooncluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


Thk Ordinary Monthly Meeting or the Society was held’ 
in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, 
Bombay, on Wednesday the 30th January 1918 at 6 p.m. (Sf.T.), 
when the Vice-President, Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, occupied 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting woro read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. DagadfL-Chowth or Vestiges of Moon Worship in the 

Bombay Presidency. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A, 

2. Riddles current in the District of Chittagong in 

Eastern Bengal, Part I. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, 

Esq., M.A., B.L. 

3. A Few Riddles ourrent in the District of Pabna in 

Eastern Bengal. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 

M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings. 

THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL CENERAL MEETING 

of the Society was held in the rooms of the B. B. Royal 
Asiatio Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 27th 
February 1918 at 6-1 5 p.m. (S.T.), when the President, Principal 
J. N. Fraser, occupied the Chair. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Thirty-second Annual Report for the year 1917 was then 
read and the Financial Statements placed on the table for 
inspection by members. 

Proposed by Principal J. N. Fraser and seconded by Fat’ • r 
R. Zimmermann : — 

That the Report for the year 1917 and the Stateineij.. • 
Accounts as audited and signed by the Auditors be accepted. 

Carried unanimously . 

Proposed by Principal J. N. Fraser and seconded by Rao 
Bahadur P. B. Joshi : — 

That the Honourable Mr. P. R. Cadell, C.I.E., I CS., be 
elected President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

Carried unanimously . 

Both the speakers gave expression to the esteem in which 
the Honourable Mr. P. R. Cadell was held for his knowledge 
of the people of the country and expressed pleasure at his 
kindly consenting to accept the office of President. 

On the proposition being carried unanimously, the Hon. 
Mr. Cadell then took the Presidential Chair and thanked the 
Society for his election. 

Proposed by Mr. S. S. Mehta and seconded by Rao Saheb 
Dr. V. P. Chowan : — 

That the following Office-bearers be elected for the ensuing 

year - 

Vice-Presidents . 

1. Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. 

2. Rao Saheb Dr. V. P Chowan, L.M. <fe S. 

Members. 

1. R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

2. Dr. R. N. Ranina, L.M. & S. 

3. J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A..LL.B. 

4. K. A. Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

P. N. Daruwala, LL.D., Bar.-at-law. 
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Hon. Auditors. 

1. R. K. Dadachanjee, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

2. Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & S. 

Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshcdji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Principal J. N. Fraser then delivered his Presidential Address 
on u What Constitutes a Race ? ” 

A vote of thanks to Principal Fraser both for his President 
tial Address and for his work as President last year terminated 
the proceedings of the meeting. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT 

1917 . 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF BOMBAY. 

(FROM 1st JANUARY 1917 TO 31st DECEMBER 1917.) 

The Council begs to submit the following report of the work 
of the Society during the year 1917 ; 

Number of Members . — At the commencement of the year, 
there were 87 Life, Special and Ordinary members. 1 Life 
member and 4 Ordinary members were elected during the year. 
The names of 2 Ordinary members have been removed from the 
roll owing to their death. Thus 90 members were on tho roll 
of tho Society at the close of the year. 

Obituary. The Society has to record with regret the loss by 
death of the following members : — 

Lt.-Col. K. K. Kirtikar, IMS. (Retired). 

Moshin B. Tyabjee, Esqr., I.C.S. 

Resolution of Condolence. 
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On the motion of Kao Sahob Dr. V. P. Chavan, seconded by 
Dr. P. N. Daruvaia, a resolution of condolence at the death oi 
the lato Lt.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar, I.M.S. (Retired), was unani- 
mously passed at the meeting of the 27th June 1917. 1 * 

Resolution of Congratulation . — A resolution congratulating the 
Hon. Secretary on his admission to tho order of the Companion 
of the Indian Empire was passed at the meeting of the 27th 
June 1917. 3 

Meetings. — During the yoar under Report, nine meetings 
were held, out of which one was the Annual General Meeting 
and eight were Ordinary Monthly Mootings. 

The Council considered a few suggestions made by the Presi- 
dent to create further interest in the work of tho Society. 

As the result of the deleboration of the Council, it was resolved 
tp open a column for Anthropological Notes and Queries in the 
Journal. 

Communications. — At the 9 meetings the following papers 
Were read : — 

1. A North Indian Disease-Transference Charm and its 

Panjabi and Persian Analogues. By Sarat Chandra 

Mitra, Esqr., M.A., B.L. (Read on 31st January 1917). 

2. The Ancient Iranian Belief and Folklore about the 

Moon. Some Cognate Belief among other Nations. 

By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 

Ph.D., C.I.E. (Read on 28th February 1917). 

3. On a case of Human Sacrifice and Cannibalism from 

the District of Nadiya, Bengal. By Sarat Chandra 

Mitra, Esqr., M.A., B.L, (Read on 25th April 1917). 


1 Vide Journal, No. 1, Vol. XI, p. 81. 

* Ibid, pp. 8182. 
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4. A Note on a New Hindu Sect in Bihar. (With one 
Plate). By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esqr., M.A., B.L 
(Read on 25th April 1917). 

6. Water-Worship in East and West. By R. P. Masani 
Esqr. M.A. (Read on 27th June 1907). 

6. The ‘ Haldi Kumkum ’ Ceremony of Chaitra Month 

as witnessed in Indoro by S. S. Mehta, Esqr., M.A. 
(Read on 25th July 1917). 

7. Notes on some Ho Riddles. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, 

Esqr., M.A., B.L. (Read on 29th August 1917). 

8. Some Proverbs from the Tangail Subdivision in the 

district of Myraensingh in Eastern Bengal. By 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esqr., M.A., B.L. (Read on 
29th August 1917). 

9. The Purificatory Ceremonies of the Parsis. The 

Padiab. The Nan (Snan) by Shams-Ul-Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D.C.I.E. (Read on 
26th September 1917). 

10. Indian Ophiolatory and the Snake- worship of the 

Negroes of the West Indies. By Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 26th September 
1917) 

11. Surnames by A. L. Emanuel, Esqr., I.C.S. (Read on 

31st October 1917). 

12. Some Peculiar Marriage and Divorce usages in the 

Thana District. By J. A. Saldanha, Esqr., B A., 
LL.B. (Read on 28th November 1917). 

13 The Purificatory Ceremonies of the Parsecs. The 
Barashnum and Riman. By Shams-ul-UInia Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph D., C.I.E. (Read 
on 28th November 1917). 
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Journal. — No. 8 of Vol. X and No. 1 of Vol. XI were published 
during the year. 

Presents . — Journals and Reports of learned Societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society's Journal and otherwise as usual during the year under 
report. 

Finances . — The invested fund of the Society stood at Rs. 4,800 
and the Cash Balance at Rs. 469-1-8 on the 31st December 
1917. 



THE DONOR ARY TREASURER'S REPORT 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY 

For the year 1919 . 


STATEMENT A. 

Showing tho number of Members of the Society. 


Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1916 • ... 87 

Add — 

Members admitted during the year 1917 ... 5 

92 

Deduct — 

Names removed on account of death 2* 

2 


Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1917 


90 


JIVANJI JAMSIIEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bombay , 31s£ December 1917. 


♦ Of tho 2 deaths recorded in the report (p. 34 4), Lt.-Col. K. R* 
Kirtikar diod before hia subscription could be oollected according to 
rule 11. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

STATEMENT 

Statement showing in detail : — (A) the amount of Government 
the actual amount received during the year ; ( C ) the amount 
previous year ; (D) the amount not paid owing to death 



Rs. a. p. 

Ils. a. p. 

Ayyxount payable during the year. 

A , 1 

Bftlanco remaining to be recovered from 
the previous years 

- 


130 0 0 

A mount payable for 1916 as under . 

Government grant for the year 1916-17 

600 0 0 

«•••• « 

Life Members. 

9 Life Members (from whom no further 
subscriptions aro duo) 

1 New Life Member 

100 0 0 

• 

Special Members. 

11. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.I. 

100 0 0 


The Junagadh State ... ... 

16 0 0 , 

1 ... ... 


< 'arried over Rs.,,. 

715 U 0 

130 0 0 
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SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 

B. 

Grant and subscriptions payable during the year 1917 ; {B) 


of subscriptions of the year received in advance during the 
(E) the amount of subscriptions remaining to be recovered. 


Rs. a. p. 

R 9 . a. 

The Actual amount received. 



Government Grant. . 

B 

Government grant for the year 1917-18. 

Life Members. 

9 Life Membe s from whom no further 
subscriptions are due 

1 New Life Member 

500 0 0 


100 0 


Special Members. 



H. H. The Nizam, G.C.S;i„ 

100 0 0 


The Junagadh State „ 

* 15 0 0 


Ordinary Members. 



69 Members paid subscriptions for the 
year 1916 ... 

590 0 0 


Payment in Arrears. 



4 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions 
for 1916 

40 0 0 


Payment in Advance. 



2 Orc.» iary Members paid subscriptions 
for the year 1918 in the year 1917 

20 0 0 

1,365 0 

Carried over Rs. 


• •• 

1,3C6 0 


19 
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STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 

RECEIPTS. Rs. a. p. 

Balance on 1st January 1917 (Rs. 1,445-2-5 with the 

Bank of Bombay and Rs. 10 in hand).. ... ... 1,455 2 5 

Government Grant for the year 1917-18 and amount of 
annual Subscriptions received during the year 19 1 7 
as per Statement B... ,.. ... 1,305 0 0 

Interest roalized on Invested Funds during the year 

1917... ... a ... 8^1181 121 20 

Amount realized from sale of Journals .. .. .. 9 2 0 

Total Rs. . . 2,956 C 5 


We have examined the accounts and found them correct. We have 
examined the Vouchers and also the Bombay Bank’s Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


RUTTONSHAW KERSHAPJI DADACHANJI 
VITHAL PANDURANG CHAV AN 


Auditors. 


Bombay, 31tl Dtccrribet 1917. 
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ADVOCACY IN INDIAN JUDICIAL COURTS 
IN PRE-BRITISH TIMES. 

By Keshav Appa Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B., 

Vakil, High Court. 

( Read on 20th March 191S). 

The subject of my to-day's Paper is whether the institution 
of Advocates or Pleaders existed in India prior to her conquest 
by the British. I use the word ‘ Advocate ’ in its technical 
sense, viz., professional pleaders in Courts of justice and advocacy 
meaning, pleading in support of a party in a Court of law accord- 
ing to the legal principles and procedure recognised by a parti- 
cular country. 

Now it is a universal principle that the permanence and 
prosperity of a King depend upon the maintenance of pure 
administration of justice. It is the first and foremost duty of 
every King to deal put fair and impartial justice to his subjects 
according to law and usage. For this purpose he delegates his 
powers to fit and competent persons from amongst his subjects. 
He is agairf assisted in his deliberations by assessors or jurors 
vho are carefully selected for the purpose. This is called 
the constitution of the Courts. The duty of the Court is to 
administer justice according to the law of the country. 
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The notion that every law is a command of the Sovereign, so 
fully developed in the analysis of Austin, was never associated 
with the Hindu’s idea of law. The Hindu regards his laws as 
commands, not from «anv Political Sovereign, but of the Supreme 
Ruler of the Universe — commands which every Political Sovereign 
is most imperatively enjoined to obey. As obedience to the 
law implied only obedience to the Divine will, the thought 
never entered the mind of a Hindu King, however despotic, that 
he could, if he chose, alter or abrogate any of the existing laws. 
The institutes of Manu were held in high reverence because they 
were believed to have been basod upon the Vedas ( %fr*TPTT%- 
q^r^frT a’ )• Hence the beaten track marked 

by Manu was scarcely departed from by the writers on Smrities, 
unless a change was warranted by the different usage orcustom 
in vogue in a particular country. 

The King or the Chief Justice, who was assisted by assessors, 
examined the parties appearing before them, investigated the 
materials placed before them by the parties by their evidence, 
documentary or oral, and delivered judgment according to law. 
The procedure about the trial of cases is elaborately given in 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Xarada Smrities. The institutes of 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Brihaspati and Xarada lay down elaborate 
rules about the quality and quantity of witnesses to be produced 
by the parties in support of their contentions. But nowhere is 
a provision made for the appearance of parties by their agents or 
relatives who would assist them in caso they were unable to 
plead their cause owing to timidity or diffidence. Moreover no 
facilities are afforded to parties to cross-examine the witnesses 
tq test their veracity. Everything was left to the strong com- 
mon-sense of the trial Court or to the religious susceptibilities 
of the witnesses. Xo stranger was allowed to speak. Each party 
was to lead his own evidence according to his light unaided 
by a person conversant with the law of the country and who 
would place the party’s case before the Court in a systematic w ay 
and expose the defects of the other side. In fact, the institution 
gi; advocates or pleaders was unknown to Hindu Law, 
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This proposition can well he illustrated by the judicial trial, 
described in the well-known drama Mrichchakatic, ?.e., (Play 
of a clay chariot ) which depicts the state of society of that 
time. This trial corresponds in all essential features to the 
rules laid down in Narada’s chapter on “ the plaint.” Narada, 
according to the view of well-known scholars, lived in the 5th or 
6th century A.D. The whole of the 9th chapter of Mrichchakatic 
drama is devoted to the trial of Charudatta ( ) the 

well-known Brahmin citizen of Ujjayani who stood charged at 
the instance of the brother-in-law of the ruling King 
with the murder of Vasantsena who bad fallen in love with him. 
The prosecution was led by Shakar, the accuser, who was 
disappointed in his attempt to induce Vasantsena to transfer her 
love from Charudatta to him. Charudatta, in obedience to the 
summons of the Court, appeared in person and denied the charge. 
This trial gives us a clear insight into the constitution of the 
Court, the strict observance of the procedure laid down in the 
Smrities of Manu, Narada and Yajnavalkj r a and the state of 
society of that time. The Judge, who was assisted by assessors, 
shows his scrupulous regard for fair and impartial justice and tries 
his best to presume innocence on the part of the accused. The 
sentiments put in his mouth about the duties of the Judge arc 
simply admirable; The Judge was compelled to convict the 
accused when strong circumstantial evidence came before him 
though accidentally. The Judge, following the injunction of 
'Manu that no Brahmin should be hanged, recommended him to 
the King for meroy. The King, whose brother-in-law the accuser 
was, threw out the recommendations and passed capital sentence 
on the accused. We are not concerned with what followed 

The broad fact is that the accused conducted his defence in 
person: There was no legal assistance to him. The powerful 
advocacy of an Advocate or Vakil could have smashed to pieces 
th* chain of false evidence placed before the Court by the 
prosecution. This trial which furnishes a solitary instance ©f 
its kind in the Sanskrit literature, presents a contrast to the 
privilege enjoyed by a person charged with murder in British 
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Courts. The accused is entitled to have legal assistance as of 
right from the Crown. 

No administration of justice can even be perfect without a 
thorough analysis or sifting of evidence, on the strength of which 
it has to base its judgment. The cross-examination of witnesses 
is a powerful weapon in the hands of advocates to find out 
truth. 

Nobody can question the abilities of the presiding Judges in 
our present law Courts. But without the assistance from the 
Bar they will not be able to maintain the high standard of 
judicial administration. 

During the times of the Peshwas and the Moguls it is said 
that the parties were allowed to appear through Mukhtyars. 
The name of Ram Shastri Prabhune as a fair and impartial 
Judge is no doubt a house-hold word in the Dekkan, but such 
individual cases rather accentuate the necessity of legal 
assistance to the general public. 

The institution of advocates was held in high esteem from 
early times. Tho name of Demosthenes is associated with 
Greece ; and that of Cecero with Rome. Meyer narrates the 
relation subsisting between the advocate and the public : — 

“ He who has devoted himself to that profession which is as 
difficult as it is honourable ; who receives in his chambers the 
most confidential communications ; who directs by his counsel 
those who come to ask his advice and listen to him as though ho 
was an oracle ; who has the conduct of causes the most import- 
ant ; who constitutes himself the organ of those who claim the 
most sacred rights, or the defender of those who find themselves 
attacked in their persons, their honour or their fortune; who 
brings forward* and gives efficacy to their demand, or rcpells the 
charge brought against them ; he, I say, who does all this, must 
necessarily require the support of the public by his knowledge, 
his talents, his morality; he ought to endeavour to win the 
confidence and good-will of his fellow-citizens.” 
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Tacitus similarly says : — “If all our thoughts and actions are 
to be directed' with a view to expediency, what can be more safe 
than to practise that profession whereby being always armed, 
you will be able to. afford protection to your friends, assistance 
to strangers, and safety to those who are in peril;” 

Cecero is still more emphatic in his eulogy of the profession. 
Says he “ What is so king-like, so munificent* as to bestow 
help on those who supplicate our aids, to raise the oppressed 
and save our fellow-citizens from peril V 1 

Sir John Davys bears quaint but eloquent testimony to this 
profession. “ The profession of the law is to be preferred before 
all other human professions and sciences as being most noble for 
the matter and subject thereof and most meritorious for the 
good it doth produce in the commonwealth. For what is the 
matter and subject of our profession but justice ; the lady and 
the queen of all moral virtues ? and what are our professors of 
law but her counsellors, her secretaries, her interpreters, her 
servants ? Again, what is the King himself but the clear foun- 
tain of justice and what are the professors of law but conduit- 
pipes deriving and conveying streams of justice into all the sub- 
jects of its several kingdoms ? He further goes on to say that if 
we must honour physicians, much more must we honour, for the 
same cause, the professors and ministers of the law. For, neither 
do all men at many times nor any man at all times stand in 
need of the physicians. But all men, at all times, in all places, 
do stand in need of justice and law and of the interpreters and 
the ministers of law which give life and motion into justice.” 

But- in no country has the office of an advocate been made 
the theme of eulogy as in France. D’Aguessean has called the 
profession of an advocate as old as magistracy and as necessary 
as justice. 

We cannot, however, find in the infancy of civilization any 
ronnal recognition of the necessity of the office of an advocate 
m a distinct calling or profession. In those remote ages, when 
the transactions of life were of the simplest charoctCT and 
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education had not wrought such wonderful difference in the use 
of intellect as now exists between man and his fellow-man, it 
might well be thought that the surest mode of eliciting truth 
between contending parties was to bring the accuser and the 
accused face to face and let each tell his own story with such 
proofs as he could adduce without allowing ahother to interfere. 
In an earlier account of a trial which Homer has given us in 
his description of the Shield made by Hephuestus at the request 
of Thetis for Achilles, the parties are represented as pleading 
themselves before the Judges. 

Diodorus Sicilus tells us that the ancient Egyptians forbade 
advocates in their Courts on the ground that they darkened the 
administration of the laws. The constitution of legal tribunals 
in Egypt very much resembled that of the ancient Indian Courts 
as described in the institutes of Manu, Yajnyavalkya, Narad 
and others. The King provided all the Judges with ample 
maintenance but a mtich larger proportion fell to the share of 
the President who wore round his neck, suspended by a gold 
chain, a small image made of precious stones. The name of the 
image was Truth and whenever the Judge put it on, that was 
the signal for the commencement of the trial. The whole of 
the laws of the Egyptian realm were contained in eight books 
which were placed before the Judges for ready reference and the 
proceedings were all conducted in writing. The procedure 
observed in Egyptian Courts about bringing on record the plead- 
ings of the parties has a close resemblance to Indian procedure. 
The law took care to allow sufficient time to each party to reply 
to the pleading of his adversary and to the Court to consider its 
judgment. The President delivered his judgment by placing 
the image of Truth upon the written pleading of the party in 
whose favour the Court had found. 

The profession of the advocate has flourished most amidst 
free institutions and under popular governments as we see from 
a perusal of the history of Rome and Greece. Popular institu- 
tions are essential to enable the advocate to achieve his highest 
riumph. For it is obvious that the chief gift and attribute of 
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his art is eloquence and this must be trained and practised in a 
very different school from that of despotism. The two great 
orators Demosthenes in Athens and Cecero in Rome, gained 
their immortal fame under the republican form of government 
and in the midst of popular tumults. The institution of advo- 
cates flourished remarkably in France though under adverse 
circumstances because the Emperors of France never interfered 
with the private rights of the people. England which occupies 
the unique position of ancient Rome and Grecian Empires, has 
produced a galaxy of advocates who have brought the adminis- 
tration of justice to its highest perfection. 

The foregoing observations would show that the litigants in 
ancient Indian Courts laboured under great disabilities, such as 
absence of crossrexamination of the witnesses of the adversary 
and of legal assistance for placing his case in a systematic 
planner. In the absence of such safe guards, it is idle to 
suppose that the administration of justice was perfect. 

Further of the several grades of Courts which existed during 
the Maratha Empire, the tribunal of first instance and the two 
successive Courts of appeal were Courts of Arbitration and not 
constituted Courts of law ; so that litigation very often came to 
a close before coming to the King or his Chief Judge. 

• It is often said that there was no need of advocates or pleaders 
in olden times, since the people showed great regard for truth. 
But the opening verses of Narad and Brihaspati Smrities give 
» lie to this supposition. 

Brihaspati says “ In former ages men were virtuous and 
devoid of mischievous propensities, Now that avarice and 
malice have taken possession of them, judicial proceedipgs have 
been established. M 

The institution of pleaders and advocates is purely a western 
institution. By Regulation II of 1827, Indians were allowed 
to practise as Pleaders in the Bombay Presidency though in 
the island of Bombay the institution of Advocates practising m 
the supreme Court appears to have existed earlier 
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Though the Judicial Courts always recognise the assistance 
which they receive from the Bar, the Revenue Department is 
not always ready to avail itself of their assistance in the 
administration of certain branches of law such as the Vat an 
Act, Land Revenue Act, &e. 

In conclusion, since the establishment of the Anglo-Indian 
Courts, judicial decisions have not only become a source of the 
Hindu Law, but have been the chief agency by which changes 
have been effected in that Law. fine distinctive progress which 
Hindu Law has undergone in the Courts is the development of 
the distinction between legal and moral injunctions and the 
separation of the religious element in the Jaw from the civil. 


THE PAESEE PURIFICATORY CEREMONIES 
— PURIFICATORY PROCESSES 
IN DAILY LIFE. 

By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivan.fi J amshkdji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D., C.I.B. 

(Head on 20th March 19 IS). 

In my two preceding Papers on Purification among ^h© 
ancient Parsecs, .1 spoke about the purification of persons 
infected or supposed or suspected to be infected. To-day, I 
will speak about the purification of things infected, or sup- 
posed or suspected to bo infected, and of the purificatory 
processes or customs observed in daily life. 

Not only is purification necessary for a man who has com© 

Purification of a >“ to contact with a (load body, but it is 
house. necessary in the case of the house where 

such a death has taken place and in the case of things that 
have come into contact with such a dead body. In the case 
of the house, it is enjoined, that, after the removal of the dead 
body, the house may be purified, or, to speak in modern 
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terms, may be disinfected or fumigated, by burning in it the 
wood of trees like urvdsana, vohugaona, vohu-kereti and hadhd- 
naepata.i The smoke of the burning wood of these trees was 
believed to have possessed a disinfecting result. In the case 
of removable houses, such as tents and huts, it was enjoined 
that they may be removed from the place where death took 
place and then disinfected as above.* 

Besides the house, there are other inanimate things, which 

_ .. • also get defiled, and they, in their turn, are 

things that have likely to be the medium of infection. So 
been defiled. j U8 t as men require purification, these things 

also fequirc purification, though that purification is of a simple 
nature. The following are the injunctions of the Vendidad for 
the purification of these things : — In the case of the bedding of 
the deceased, if it is spoilt by any excretions of the deceased, 
it must bo rejected altogether. If it is not so spoilt, it may 
be disinfected with cow’s urine and used again. 1 2 3 If the bedding 
consists of things made of leather, there must be threo washings 
with cow’s urine, three rubbings with some disinfectant clay and 
finally three washings with water. It must be then exposed in 
the air for three months before being used again. If the bedding 
consists of linen things, all the above cleanings and washings 
must be made six times and the exposure in the air must last 
for six months. 4 If wooden things, fodder and grain and 
culinary utensils 4 have come into contact with dead bodies, a 


1 Vendidftd, VIII, 1-2. These Iranian plants seem to have had the 
same properties as the hyssop of the Hible (Old Testament Numbers 
XIX, 18.) 

2 VendidAd, VIII, 3. Cf. the Old Testament Numbers XIX, 14-18, 
Wh6n a man dieth in a tent : all that come into the tent, and all that m 

in the tent, shall be unclean seven days And a clean person 

shall take hyssop, and dip it in the water (i.e. “ the water of separation ' 
mode of the ashes of a red heifer) and sprinkle it upon the tent." 

* Vend. VII, 12-14. « Ibid, 16. 

B Ibid, 28-35; 73-75. Cf. Old Testament Numbers XIX, 15 where 
open vessels in the tent whore a man died, were takon to be unclean 


2 
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certain portion of these, that may have come into direct contact 
with the impurities, shall bo rejected, and the rest must be 
purified and exposed in the air before being used. 

In the consideration of the principle of purification, one 
fact must be borne in mind, and that is. 

8orae purifica- 
tory processes in that, according to the old Iranian idea, 

daily life. which to a great extent may be considered 

the modern hygienio idea, not only docs death spread unclean- 
liness but whatever goes out of the body spreads uncleanliness. 
So the following tilings are unclean and require a kind of puri- 
fication : — (a) Breath or saliva from the mouth. ( b ) Nails of 
the fingers or toes, when separated from the body, (cj Hair 
when cut from the body, (d) Issues both from males and 
females. 

If a person drank from a cup or vessel, touohing his lips 
with the cup or vessel, no Zoroastri an must 
drink from that cup until it is washed with 
water. This is enjoined to avoid the risk 
of catching the germs of any disease which 
the first drinker may be suffering from. 
These germs may have passed with his saliva to the sides of 
the cup . 1 

Glass or metallic cups from which one person has drunk, 
touching his lips with it, must bo washed and purified. It is 
after this washing that another person can safely drink from 


1 The following paragraph in a Medical Journal shows that the above 
injunction is very useful from the point of health: “An educational 
" journal contains a warning against the common drinking cup in school, 
"as a means of infoctive contact. The children should bo instructed to 
“ provido thomsolves with individual drinking cups. Parents must be 
“ given to understand, that if the child doos not have a drinking cup, it 
•‘will not be possible to drink in school. The mouth of every com.ump- 
" tive contains the germs of tho disease, and t. e transference of these 
“germs from tho sick to the healthy child by means of the common 
M drinking-cup is the easiest accident possible. " — Good Health, September 
1W6. 


(a) Uncleanlinoss 
of breath or saliva. 
Pollution of drink- 
ing from the same 
cup. 
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it. In the case of cups made of clay, the clay being porous and 
so likely to imbibe germs of disease, it is believed, that they are 
not likely to be sufficiently free from danger even after washing. 
Porcelain being glazed, though there is little risk in porcelain 
cups, still custom has enjoined that the priests, observing the 
Bareshnum, who are expected to observe all forms of purity, 
must not cat or drink from them, as from clay, and wooden 
vessels or cups. 


The breath or the saliva being unclean, it is a Parsee custom, 
that when a priest goes before the sacred fire or when he says 
his prayers with the myazd y or the sacred offerings like fruit, 
flowers, &c., before him, he is to put on a paiti-ddna or paddri 
over his face , 1 so that the sacred fire or things may not be pollut- 
ed. Again for this reason, the Parsees are not to extinguish 
the fire or a lamp by their breath, i.e., by blowing over it . 2 


When nails are pared or hair cut, they must not be 
(6 c) The poliu- ^rown at haphazard but they must be buried 
tion of nail and carefully in the ground. The Vendidad 
(XVII) enjoins, that they must be buried 
in a dry place at some distance from the house in a well -dug 
hole. It further enjoins that they should be buried with the 
recital of a certain formula of prayer. According to the modern 
practice, it is the priests only — and of those also very few — 
who bury the nails with the recital of the Baj. The hair are 
rarely buried but they are carefully cast aside. When the head 


1 This custom is alluded to in the Pahlavi commentary of the 
Vendidad (PadAm-i vini aydnAh) i.e . , the padAm must properly be over 
the nose. (XVIII, 1). 

“ This principle appears not to have been peculiar to the Zoroastrian 
Aryans, for the Slavonian priest in Arkona was enjoined to go out of 
the temple, whenever he wanted to draw breath ‘ lest the presence of 
the god should be defiled by contact with mortal breath.' " (Darmesteter 
8 B. E. IV, 1st ed.,p. 168, n. 7)." * 

* The Revayets; Strabo Bk XV, chap III, 14 The Taziks still 
observe this custom. 
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is shaved or the hair cut, it is usually the practice, and that 
ven among the laity, to bathe af ter the process. 1 


( d) Pollution 
miter issues. 


Issue makes the person, whether male or female, unclean. 

Not only the person, but those who come 
into contact with him or her, before he or 
she has purified himself or herself with a 
bath, gets unclean. In the case of a male, wet dream or sexual 
intercourse makes him unclean and he must bathe before he 
mixes with others. This practice is still observed generally. 
In the case of priests, wet dreams vitiate the efficacy of 
certain religious ceremonies in which they may be engaged. 
Sexual intercourse necessitates a bath for women also. The 
monthly issue or discharge requires greater restrictions on the 
part of women. 


According to the Iranian views of cleanliness and unclean- 
liness, whatever emanates from human 
body is dead and likely to do harm to the 
living. So, as said above, nails of hands and 
feet, hair, when issuing or separated from 
the body, are unclean. Women’s menses 
fall under the same category, and fall under 


The menses, and 
uncleanliness 
(Vend. XVI). The 
DastAnist&n or the 
place for the women 
in their monthly 
course. 


the heading of things that are under the influence of Ahri- 
man, or the Evil Spirit. They are harmful to the health of 
the living and harmful even to the women if not properly 
guarded and taken care of. So, the first care is to provide 
proper places for women under this condition. 


It appears that in ancient Iran, just as every village or a 
street in a large town had a separate margzdd , i.e., mortuary, 
where people took their dead from their houses, for the perfor- 


> It is likely that some other ideas are latterly attributed to the 
custom of burying the nails and hair. Vide my paper on “ Two Iranian 
incantations for burying hair and nails ” ( Journal of the Anthropological 
Socioty of Bombay, Vo 1. VIII , pp. 557-72. Vide my "Anthropological 
Papers,' Part I. pp. 340-351). 
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mance of the necessary funeral rites and ceremonies before 
their removal to the Towers of Silence, so every village or street 
had also a Dastanistan, 1 or, a house for the women in menses. 
It was not convenient in every house to provide proper 
accommodation for them, so, a common house in the village or 
etrect was provided. It was enjoined that such a place should 
be about 15 kadams (about 13 yards) distant from household 
fire, water and places of worship and 3 kadams (about 2$ 
yards) distant from places frequented by men. (Vend. XVI, 2). 


They were not to touch anything. Anything that they 
touched became unclean. If they had 
period^ 0 ” Uw fc heir children with them, and if these 
children were to be taken out of their Das- 
tanistan, their hands were first to be washed, and their whole 
bodies to be washed with water. If a person touched a 
woman in her menses, he became unclean. If he did that by 
chance or unintentionally, he was to purify himself by a bath 
with gaomez , t.e., urine and water. If he did that inten- 
tionally, he was to be punished and that punishment increased 
in proportion as his fault was for the first or the second time 
and so on (Vend. XVI, 14-20). If a person had sexual inter 
course with a woman in menses, that was a heinous offence 
deserving great punishment. The 18th chapter of the Vendidad 
enjoins the performance of several good acts of righteousness 
in expiation of this most heinous erf crimes. 


The ordinary period of menses was thought to be thiee 
days in the least and nine days at the most. She was, under 
no circumstances, to stop the issue when in the ordinary course 
of menses. If she stopped the issue by any artificial means, 
for example, by the use of medicinal drugs, it was a sinful 
act, as it was likely to affect her health. When she found that 
she was free from further issue, she must wait one day more 


■ The word dastSn (menses) comes from Ac. dakhshta meaning a sign 
Chit hr a (f^), another Av word for menses, also means a sign, a Ie ,d. 
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before she purified herself. If, after nine days, the woman 
did not find herself free, she must consider, that that was not 
her usual monthly course, but was some other illness. Such 
an extraordinary issue was supposed to be the work of Ahriman 
or the Evil Spirit (Vend. I, 18-19). 


Women in menses were to be given only a certain quantity 
of food, lest any increase of it may cause greater flow or 
stronger issue. The Vendidad speaks of two ddnares (t.e., 
about 1,400 grains) of corn and two ddnares of animal food. 
The persons giving them food are to do so from a distance 
and not to touch them. They were to take their meals in 
utensils made of metal and not of clay or wood, because the 
latter, being more porous than the former, are likely to secrete 
the impurities and thus likely to do harm to the health of those 
who later on used these utensils again. Again, they are not 
to use their naked hands for eating, but they are to put on 
dastdnehs (gloves) or kissehs ( i.e ., glove-like bags) over their 
hands and then to eat by means of spoons. 

On the day after that on which the issue stops, she 
has to purif}' herself by a bath before 
fr ° m comin g into contact with other persons 
and things. The Vendidad enjoined, that 
she was to bathe or wash herself with gadmez and water 
on three magas or pits like those mentioned in the puri- 
fication ceremonies of the Baresbnum. Her bedding and 
outer clothing also were to be washed and cleaned. Those 
who came into contact with her had also to wash them- 
selves. It seems, that in the times of the Vendidad, some 
expiatory ceremony was performed by the women in menses 
after their purification, e. g., that of destroying a particular 
number of little noxious creatures that were thought capable 
of doing harm to mankind. It seems, that at first, this expia- 
tory ceremony was enjoined in the case of extraordinary 
issues which wero the result of the work of the Evil Spirit- 
The woman’s carelessness for her health or indifference for th e 
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ordinary laws of health was, as it were, the work of the Evil 
Spirit. So, some punishment or expiation was necessary for 
such carelessness. Then, latterly, by some unknown process 
or for some unknown reason, the expiation was extended even 
to the cases of ordinary menses. 


Among the Pahlavi books, the Bundehesh (III, 7) speaks of 
menstruation as the work of Ahriman. 
J k h : o n P — Vi The Shayast-la Shayast (Chap. II, 17, 96) 
considers the things used by a woman in 
menses as unclean. Things with which she is in contact 
just at the time when she knows that menstruation has begun, 
do not become unclean. For example, if she is on a carpet, 
and there feels or knows for the first time that she is in 
menses, th'e carpet docs not become unclean (Chap. Ill, 2). 
Similarly, whatever objects that be on her body just at that 
time, — her necklace, earrings, garments, &c., — are not unclean 
if immediately removed ; (Chap. Ill, 4) but if they are not 
removed immediately, or if they are taken in, or put on after- 
wards they become unclean. Her look vitiates the purification 
of the padydb and consecrated things. When the issue stops, 
she must at least wait for one day before she bathes and 
purifies herself. Things that pass through her hand may be 
considered clean after being washed with gaomez and water. 


The Persian Sad-dar (Chaps. XLI and XLVIII) also speaks 
of the above and similar other injunctions. The injunctions 
of the later writings are more strict. DaRtur Darab Pahlun, in 
his Persian farziut-nameb, gives the following injunction, 
based on what he calls Pahlavi zend and Pazend writings. (1) 
On finding the symptoms, the woman is to change at once 
her ordinary clothings. (2) She is to seek a sequestered 
place and keep herself away from or not see water, fire, holy 
man, the sun, moon, sky, mountains, stars and trees. (3) 
Whatever she secs, suffers harm or diminution ( jurm (4 ) 

While eating, she must put on, on her hands, a piece of 
old cloth ( raku ^ j ) and eat with a spoon; while drinking. 
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she must not let a single chop of water fall over her body. 
(5) She must thus keep herself aloof for from three to nine 
days, and then wash, herself with gao-mez and water. (6) If 
she has unwittingly failed to observe any of these regulations, 
she is to say a patit or repentance prayer. Dvazdah haraasts 1 
is the proper atonement for her faults in this matter. She 
may recite that or ask a priest to recite that on her behalf. 
On the subject of all these notions, Prof. Darmesteter says : 
“ The origin of all these notions is in certain physical 
instincts in physiological psychology, which is the reason 
why they are found among peoples very far removed from one 
another by race or religion. But they took in Persia a new 
meaning as they were made a logical part of the whole religious 
system.” 2 

At present also, Parsee women generally observe most of the 
The present prac- above practices. There are no separate 
t * ce - Dastanistans or houses for menses in Parsee 

towns or streets, but generally a sequestered part of one’s own 
house is chosen for the purpose. The down-floor of the house 
was thought to be the proper place. But nowadays, in a crowded 
city like Bombay, the down-floor, instead of being a quiet and 
healthy place, such as that contemplated by the early injunctions 
of the Vendidad, is generally quite the contrary. So, some 
women in menses pass the period of menstruation on their 
upper floors, but in an isolated way. Every family has a separate 
iron cot for the occasion and a separate bedding, &c. They 
are supplied their meals from a distance by others and they 
neither come into contact with others, nor they touch other 
things or do household work. The very rigorous isolation 
enjoined by the later books is not observed, but anyhow, some 
kind of isolation and separation is maintained by the generality 
of women. In the matter of taking food, very few use spoons 


1 S. B. E. IV (1880), Introduction, p. XCII. 

* This ceremony which nowadays consists of 12 times (dvazdah 
jA) 12 recitals of Zama is performed by priests. 
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now, though upto about 25 years ago, that was generally the 
case. In the matter of purification, they observe the bath 
enjoined by the early books, but the Vendidad injunction of 
bathing over the three magas is not observed at all. A 
separate place of bathing for women in this condition is generally 
provided in Parsee houses. No expiation ceremonies as those 
hinted in the Vendidad are observed now, but, up to twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, women after their purification by 
a bath got a Patet, or an atonement prayer recited .by a 
priest, with a hope that if any injunctions enjoined to be 
observed in the matter of isolation may not have been 
observed, the fault may be pardoned. 

Issues or discharges caused ceremonial impurity among 

„. .. the ancient Hebrews and Christians also. 

Similar injunc- 
tions of the Levi- (Leviticus, XV). A difference was made 

1 u between short issues, the result of sexual 

intercourse, or wet dreams and “running issues.” In the former 
case, an ordinary bath brought about purification. In the latter 
case, a strict isolation was enjoined, and persons or things, that 
came into contact with the person, his bed, or his things, were 
held unclean. Earthenware that came into such contact was to 
be destroyed and wooden things to be “rinsed in water.” 
Even after the close of the running issue, the person was to 
remain isolated for 7 days, and, on the eighth day, he had 
to seek an atonement, “the atonement for her before the 
Lord, at the hand of a priest and to make offerings. As 
to the contacts ” or the persons who had come into con- 
tact with the persons who had issues or discharges, they also 
became unclean. Water was a purifier in their case, and in 
addition, time itself was a purifier. If such unclean persons or 
things were left to themselves “ until the even ”, they got puri- 
fied, as if by the action of the moving purifying air. 

In the case of women also, we find restrictions similar to 
those of the Parsees ( Leviticus , . 18 et seq). Sexual intercourse 
necessitated a bath for both. In the case of her menses, 

3 
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she had to remain apart for 7 days. Persons and other things 
had to be kept apart from her. All hor things were unclean. 
She was to be taken as clean at the end of the seventh day, 
after the issue ceased. On the eighth day, she had to go, with 
offering, through an atonement at the hand of a priest. Her 
children, who remained with her during the state of her above 
uncleanliness, had also to be purified. The Deuteronomy 
(XXIII) also speaks of these issues and their uncleanliness. 
It appears that the laws of the Hebrews were to a certain 
extent more strict than those of the Persians. For example, 
persons who had polluta nocturna were asked to pass the 
succeeding day out of the Hebrew camp and to return by 
evening. 


We find a reflex of the notion of the ancients on this point, 
Pliny on men- as given by Pliny in his Natural History 
ftruation. (Bk. chap. XIII) 1 in the later regula- 

tions as summed up in the abovementioned Farziat-nameh 
(^0 c Pliny says: “It would indeed be a diffi- 
cult matter to find anything which is productive of more 
marvellous effects than the menstrual discharge. On the 
approach of a woman in this state, must (t. e., wine pressed 
from the grape) will become sour, seeds which are touched 
by her will become sterile, grafts wither away, garden plants 
are parched up, and the fruit will fall from the tree beneath 
which she sits. Her very look, even, will dim the bright- 
ness of mirrors, blunt the edge of steel, and take away 
the polish from ivory. A swarm of bees, if looked upon 
by her, will die immediately ; brass and iron will instantly 
become rusty and emit an offensive odour, while dogs 
which may have tasted of the matter discharged are seized 
with madness, .and their bite is venomous and incurable. In 

addition to this, the bitumen which is peculiarly 

tenacious and adheres to everything it touches, can only be 


1 Vide Bostook and Riley’s Translation (1858) Vol. II, pp. 150-52. 
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divided into separate pieces by means of a thread which has been 
dipped in this virulent matter. It is said that the ant, even 
an insect so extremely minute, is sensible of its presence, and 
rejects the grains which it has been carrying and will not return 
to them again.” Pliny sayB in another chapter (Bk. XXVIII, 

ch. 23), “ Young wives are injured immediately by the 

touch of a woman in this state ; and both rue and ivy, plants 
possessed of highly medicinal virtues, will die instantly upon 
being touched by her. Much as I have already stated on the 
virulent' effects of this discharge, I have to state in addition 
that bees, it is a well-known fact, will forsake their hives if 
touched by a menstruate woman ; that linen boiling in the 
cauldron will turn black, that the edge of a razor will become 
blunted, and that copper vessels will contract a fetid smell and 
become covered with verdigris, on coming in contact with her. 
A mare big with foal, if touched by a woman in this state, will 
be sure to miscarry ; nay even more than this, at the very sight 
of a woman, though seen at a distance even, should she happen 
to be menstruating for the first time after the loss of her virginity 

or for the first time while in a state of virginity Fire 

itself even, an element which triumphs over every other substance, 
is unable to conquer this. . . . Indeed, so pernicious are its 
properties, that women themselves, the source from which it 
is denved, are far from being proof against its effects ; a pregnant 
woman, for instance, if touched with it, or indeed if she so much 
as steps over it, will be liable to miscarry.” 

The later Parsee writings attribute many of the above-said 
noxious effects referred to by Pliny to the menses of women. 
The injunctions of the Vendidad do not go to such an extent. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON A CASE OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICE AND CANNIBALISM FROM 
THE DISTRICT OF NADIYA, BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

( Read on 2£th April 1918.) 

In my previous paper published in this Journal , Vol. XI., 
pp. 40-47, I have given a version of this case of human sacrifice 
and cannibalism from the district of Nadiya in Bengal, and 
discussed it on the basis of an account thereof which appeared 
in the weekly newspaper Narad of Chapra. In this paper* 
I shall publish the official account of this case and show that 
the main facts thereof, as stated in my previous paper, are borne 
out by this official version. 

In the postscript to my previous paper, I stated that, in his 
letter No. 1789 J. G. dated the 14th August 1917, the Magistrate 
of Nadiya wrote to me to say that I should apply to the Sessions 
Judge of Krishnagar, Nadiya, for a copy of his judgment in 
the case of ritual murder which forms the subject-matter of that 
paper and of these additional notes. Accordingly, on the 
25th August 1917, I wrote a letter to R. E. Jack, Esq., I. C.S., 
Sessions Judge of Krishnagar, and requested him for a copy 
of his said judgment. In compliance with my request, he has 
very kindly sent me, under cover of his memo. No. 3180 dated 
the 29th August 1917, a copy of the undernot a extract from 
his “ Heads of Charge to the Jury” in the case of Emperor vs. 
Jugal Bdgdmi , as this case of human sacrifice and cannibalism 
is officially designated in the records of the Sessions Court at 
Krishnagar : — 

" FACTS.” 

“ 1. The 2 little children of the accused Jugal were last seen 
entering the main hut of Kishto’s ban with Jugal, her mother 
Anumatl and Haribola Sardar, a Sanydsi who was living in the 
same ban. Jasoda, sister of Jugal, accompanied them as far a« 
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the verandah. Subsequently, Jugal, AnumatT and Haribol& 
came out and washed their hands and faces. Anumati went 
to the bazar and purchased some spices ; and, then, some meat 
was cooked and eaten by Jugal, Anumatt, Haribola and Jasoda 
and also offered to Bh&duri, wife of Kish to, brother of Jugal. 
Bhol&i, another brother of Jugal, came the same evening and 
enquired for the children. Jugal said they had been missing 
since the morning when they had gone out to play in the para. 
Neither she nor the other inmates of the bdri seemed to be 
concerned about the loss of the ohildren ; and this excited the 
suspicion of Bholai who called some villagers and, subsequently, 
reported the matter at the th&na. The inmates of the bdri 
were sent for ; and Jugal made a statement at the thana. The 
Sub- Inspector came with her back to the village ; and she pointed 
out a place in the main hut of Kishto’s bdrx where she said the 
boys were buried ; and, on digging up the spot, the bodies were 
recovered. The head of the elder boy Haran was severed from 
the body, and the throat of the younger boy Mohanta was cut. 
The doctor’s evidence shows that they died of these injuries 
and that the flesh was removed from various parts of their 
bodies after death by a sharp cutting weapon.” 

“ EVIDENCE. ” 

“ 2. Jugal was sent up to Court and made a confession there 
which was recorded by the Honorary Magistrate. She now 
denies that she made such a confession, but does not say that 
any pressure was used to make her confess.” 

“ 3. The confession -statement in the Lower Court, and state- 
ment of Jugal in this Court were read over. The retracted 
confession is not evidence against the other accused ; and you 
must not take it into consideration at all in considering the 
case against them. The statements also of one accused should 
oot be regarded as evidence against the other as they are not 
made on oath, and there is no opportunity for cross-exami- 
nation.” 
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“ 4. Jugal admits that she killed the children ; and her state- 
ment is corroborated by the fact that she pointed out whore 
they less were buried.” 

**5. The evidence against the other accused consists of the 
statement of Bhaduri, and evidence as to their conduct about 
the time of the occurrence and shortly after. (I read all the 
important parts of the evidence of Bhaduri and Suren and some 
other parts of the evidence showing the conduct of the accused). 
In her cross-examination, Bhaduri states that she did not 
actually see the accused entering into the hut with the boys. 
She has explained her statement in re-examination. She says 
she was at a distance of 30 or 40 cubits. She says that Anumati 
and Jugal searched for the children in the village and said that 
they could not find them ; and, as regards Anumati, this evidence 
is corroborated by Satu who says that Anumati enquired from 
him about the children. Jugal says that she did not search 
for the children. Bhaduri says that the Sanyds t asked her to 
give her son to him, and she refused. There is evidence showing 
that the Sanydsi was on terms of the closest intimaoy with 
Anumati and Jugal and that they had the greatest respect for 
him, amounting to reverence. He was also much respected in 
the village. Bhaduri says that there was a quarrel regarding 
the rath between the Sanydsi and the vill agers, but this is not 
corroborated by the rest of the evidence. There are statements 
in Bh&duri’s evidence tending to show that the children were 
offered up to Kali ; and it has been argued that, if this is true, 
it would show that the Sanyast had nothing to do with it. As 
his keeping a rath would show that he was a Baishnab and could 
have no part in the worship of Kali. But Jugal herself says that 
they were offered to Jagat Guru or Bhagaban and says nothing 
about Kali. It has been argued in favour of the Sanydsi that 
his conduct in remaining there when he could easily have escaped 
after the murder shows that he had no part in it. It has been 
argued that, had the others known of the death of the children, 
they would not have I pt the new hdndi in the house. How- 
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ever, it was the bdrt of Kishto who was not in the same mess 

as the accused.” 

** 6. No reliance should, I think, be placed on the state- 
ment of BAnwAri and Satis as to the two fruits. The evidence 
is discrepant, improbable and not corroborated. Also Banwari 
is admittedly hostile to the Sanydsi and a man of loose 
oharaoter.” 

u 7. (Statements of the Sanyast , Anumatl and JasodA in the 
Lower Court and in this Court were read over.) I point out that 
the evidence against JasodA is weaker than that against Anumati 
or the Sanyast ; and it is for the consideration of the Jury whether 
the facts proved against JasodA and Anumati amount to 
abetment. As against the Sanydst, there are his evidently 
great influence with Jugal, his request to BhAdurifor her son, 
and BhAduri’s evidence as to his presence at the time of the 
disappearance of the boys in the hut in which tho bodies were 
found buried, and the evidence showing that he partook of 
the meat.” 

“ 8. Jugal has not herself pleaded insanity ; but that plea 
has been raised for her. You have seen her demeanour when 
examined. The only evidence at all indicating insanity is a 
statement by one of the witnesses that, when the bodies were 
disinterred, she was at one stage laughing and crying alternately. 
This might show mental derangement at that time ; but there 
must be evidence from which you can conclude that she was 
incapable . of knowing, at the time she killed the boys, that she 
was doing what was wrong. (I read section 84 I. P. C. and point 
out that the law presumes that a person is sane until the contrary 
is proved, that there must be positive evidence of insanity and 
that the onus is on the defence to establish the fact of insanity). 
I ’so point out that it would be most unsafe to admit a defence 
of nsanity upon arguments merely derived from the character 
of the crime ; and that the accused’s conduct alone cannot fur- 
nish a safe basis to support the theory of insanity and that. 
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even if the accused Jugal acted under an impulse of religious 
enthusiasm or hallucination, that would not exonerate her if 
she knew, at the time, that she was doing what was wrong. 
The fact that the bodies were concealed and that she said that 
the children had gone astray, might, perhaps, indicate that she 
had such knowledge. Finally, the prosecution are not bound 
to prove the motive for the crime.” 

“ (Sd). R. E. JACK ” 

“ Sessions Judge.” 

" 1 &— 3 — 17 .” 

From a careful perusal of the foregoing extract, the following 
mportant facts connected with this case will appear : — 

(aV That the name of the Bagd! woman, whose chil- 
dren were sacrificed, is Jugal Bagdint; 

( b ') That the name of the so-called spiritual preceptor, 
at whose instigation and with whose abetment, 
the said children were sacrificed, is Haribol& 
Sardar, and not Haripada as stated in my pre- 
vious paper ; 

(c) That Haribola Sardar is described as a Sanyaai and 
is said to have owned a rath or car in which a 
deity is placed and dragged out in procession on 
the occasion of a festival ; 

( d ') That Jugal (the mother of the sacrificed children), 
and her mother Anumati had the greatest respect, 
amounting to reverence, for Haribola ; and that 
their co- villagers also respected him much ; 

(e') That the elder boy Harana was killed by decapitating 
him, and the younger boy Mohanta by cutting 
his throat ; 

(/') That flesh had been taken away from various parts 
of the sacrified children's bodies by means of a 
sharp cutting instrument ; 
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(i g ') That the flesh of the sacrificed children had been 
cooked and partaken of by the Sanya A Haribola; 

(A') That the two children Haraua and Mohanta were 
killed by way of sacrifice to the goddess Kali 
or, as their mother herself stated, to Jagatguru or 
Bhagabana. 

I shall now proceed to answer the four questions (a), (6), (c). 
and ( d ), propounded by me in my previous paper, by the light 
of the facts deduced from the foregoing official account of this 
case. 

For facility of reference, I am quoting the aforesaid four 
questions below over again : — 

(а) Were the children killed by way of offering as a 

sacrifice to some deity, that is to say, was the murder 
of the two children a caso of human sacrifice ? 

(б) Did the subsequent cooking and eating of the murdered 

children ’s flesh constitute an act of cannibalism ? 

(c) Is the woman's spiritual preceptor, dressing himself 

in the guise of a Sanyasi, a harmless Hindu ascetic, 
or a much-dreaded Aghori ? 

(d) Had the spiritual preceptor’s promise to resuscitate 

the murdered children, by the exercise of his 
thaumaturgic power, any connection with his act 
of cannibalism ? 

I answer the question (a) in the affirmative, as this point has 
been satisfactorily proved by the fact ( h ') supra. 

I also answer the question (6) in the affirmative, as this point 
also has been substantiated by the facts (/') and (</') supra. 

I answer the question (c) by saying that the so-called Sanyasi 
Haribola Sardftr is not a harmless Hindu ascetic, but is a much- 
dread d Aghori. By way of supplement to what I have already 
remarked in my previous paper on this point, I may add that a 
Yogi abandons the world and desires to obtain union with the 
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deity. The way by which he seeks to attain his object is to 
concentrate his thought intensely by fixing his eyes on some given 
point, or by resorting to various kinds of postures. He ordi- 
narily recites the name of the deity over and over again. He 
usually contemplates the tip of his nose, which causes him 
to squint. He also regulates his breath. By doing these acts, 
he hypnotises himself and falls into a trance, in which state, 
it is believed, he is in direct communion with the deity. Under 
the influence of this trance, he is said to be capable of obtaining 
the gifts of levitation, clairvoyancy, clairaudiency, and prophecy. 
He is under the illusion that he is able to make himself invisible, 
transport himself through space, bring the dead to life again, 
and attain to command over material matter. 

By practising some of the Yoga ceremonies, a Sanyasi obtains 
some amount of sanctity. But if he chooses to persist in the 
performance of the ceremonies of Yoga, he may promote 
himself to the rank of a Yogi. A Sanyasi resides wherever 
he chcosis to do so, or, in the company of his disciples, leads a 
roving life according to his pleasure. 

But a Yogi or Sanyasi neither performs such a horrible rite 
as a human sacrifice, nor indulges in cannibalistic orgies. 
Haribola Sardar cannot, therefore, be placed under the cate- 
gory of a Yogi or Sanydsi. As I have said before, he is a 
terrible Aghori. 

As regards the question ( d ), it is to be regretted that the fore- 
going official account does not throw any light whatever on this 
point. Therefore, I am constrained, for the reasons already 
stated by me in my previous paper, to answer this question 
also in the affirmative. 
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THE GADDIS OF CHAMBA AND KANGKA. 

By Captain H. Wilber force -Bell, F.K.G.S., 
F.R.Hist. 8., M.R.A.S. 

(Read on 24 tk April 1918). 

I fear several months have passed since Dr. Modi asked me to 
contribute a paper, for the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
on that little known race of people who live in the Western 
Himalayas, the Gaddis. But the needs of the times and the 
exigencies of the service have prevented my being able to accede 
earlier to his request. Also I fear the results of my researches 
are somewhat inadequate, for when dealing with an illiterate 
and superstitious people one must have time and patience above 
all things. Nowadays the war takes up all our energies, and 
indulgence in our hobbies must needs give place to sterner 
necessities. 

I have endeavoured to obtain my information on the lines 
laid down for us by Sir Denzil Ibbotson in “ Ethnographic 
Questions.” The Gaddis ( ) are a pastoral and agri- 

cultural people, little known excepting to those who meet or 
have met and lived among them in the Western Himalayas. 
Their habitat is of small dimensions, and they are a very small 
community. They call themselves a settled people, and as 
distinct from being nomadic this is true. But they are not 
truly settled, for at the beginning of each winter they migrate 
in large numbers w*ith their flocks of sheep and goats from iheir 
mountain homes and graze them in the southern portion of the 
Kangra, and the northern parts of the Hoshiarpur districts of 
the Panjab, (principally in the tehsils of Nurpur and Dera Gopi- 
pur), returning to their mountains before the hot weather sets 
in. During the winter months they can be seen in the grazing 
districts in large numbers, and between them and the Gujar 
habitants— the pastoral people of the plains— there is little 
love' lost. From the Gujars they differ entirely. Gaddi men 
and women are very fair, and to see blue eyes among them is 
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not at all uncommon. The Gujar, on the other hand, is usually 
of far darker complexion, and he is apt to be quarrelsome, 
whereas the Gaddi is by nature most peaceful. 

The home of the Gaddis is of small extent. It lies in the 
mountainous country between the City of Ghamba, and the 
Palampur tehail of the Kangra district. This tract is not more 
than 100 miles long by 40 miles broad, and is nearly every- 
where more than 4,000 feet above sea level. The grass-covered 
slopes within this area are dotted with their flocks and herds, 
and their houses are to be found wherever there is good grazing, 
and water is plentiful. 

Of the history of the Gaddis very little is known. I have 
talked with some who called themselves “ Jaths ”. Many of 
them show distinct traces of Greek or Scythic descent. Their 
bards, however, say that they are a mixed race. They declare 
that in the reign of the Emperor Aurungzeb the Khatri tribes 
of Barsen ( ) ; Chugenu ( ) ; Bankhcri ( ; 

Mogu ( ) ; Kalan ( ) ; and Jadhain ( snfc ) . 

from the plains around Lahore migrated to the Bharraor district 
of Ohamba, and settled there, intermarrying with the then in- 
habitants of the country, and so becoming the people they now 
arc. 1 hey cannot, however, say how many generations have 
passed since then. I would doubt the accuracy of this legend. 
It is true that it is quite possible that religious oppression in the 
days of Mahomcdan dominion in India drove many Hindus into 
the hills and valleys of the Himalayas, and the Gurkhas are 
evidence of a similar migration. But the Gaddis give the im- 
pression of being hill men of far older date, and as no written 
records exist of their descent, their origin will probably never be 
satisfactorily settled. Against their being of old and unmixed 
stock, there is, of course, the fact of their small numbers. But 
they are a sturdy, simple, and healthy race, living in a bracing 
climate, and dwelling almost entirely in the open. Their houses 
are low and two-storied, made of stone, wood, and slates. The 
family members live above, and animals in the lower storeys. 
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The Gaddis are divided into seven main castes. The two 
higher castes are Brahmans and Khatris, while the lower castes 
are : — 

Bahdis ( *r93TT ) or Carpenters. 

Sipis ( fan ) or Weavers. 

Riharas ( ) or Gold and Silversmiths. 

Dhogris ( ) or Blacksmiths and Coolis. 

Halis ( fptf ) or “ Chamars ” — removers and flayers of 

dead animals. 

They believe themselves to have been always farmers and 
shepherds, and this is the occupation of the higher castes. Each 
caste is divided into sub-divisions, which are not named after 
any animal, plant, or implement. Some, however, are named 
after the villages they originally inhabited. 

The BRAHMAN sub-divisions are nineteen in number. They 
are : — 

Bhat ( ); Jawanal ( mrm ); Lange ( krf )’. Met ( ifr ); Joko 

( Urmi ); Fatrelu ( ); Khapre ( ); Sondhete ( ); 

Bagran ( w*hR); Tonju ( ); Marantu ( ); Ponkhenu 

( ); Dangnu ( ); Bhagelu ( ); Khangrenu 

Bardan ( ); Jiokhu ( ); Mandrolu ( ); and 

Danan ( *FTT ). 

The KHATRI sub-divisions number forty -two, and are: — 
Barsen ( ); Rehlu ( ); Thapleg ( vr&rti ); Gasne 

Senuri ( ); Lalhal ( WHfTH ); Mogu ( *ji^J ); Baran ( ); 

Gahri ( ); Marthan ( rjhtr ); Sohdu ( ); Totan ( ); 

Sahuu ); Bhasre ( ); Parkhan ( tosr ); Karru (^^ 5 :); 

Chopetu ( Gaintu ('h&Y, Rukheti ( ); Bhayan 

( wr ); Baphar ( ); Baru ( ^ ); Galotu ( ipfry ); Khole 

( ); Rane ( ); Parnel i( ); Bhondu ( ni t ); Guant 

( ); Phagan ( q Ripr ); Tapkan ( Bhyantu ( ^r?J; 

Deor ( ); Chugainu ( ); Tarparu (^rc: ); Phatu (<*£); 

Rolet> ( ); Khabren ( ^ ); Ghalokru ( ); Baren 

( Narghain ( mfa ); Chhurain ( ), and Aghreti 
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The sub-divisions of the lower castes are as follows : — 

(i) BADIS. Dhasele ( ); Dhagri ( sprO ); Tatole;( ) ; 

Khatan ( ); Baran ( «r*R ); Chobdreti ( ******* ); Phon- 

krere ( ); Dharar ( to ); Phalan ( <?RTpr ); Narele ( ) ; 

Tarapre ( cTOTt ); Pasinu ( to* ); Ghandelu ( ); Barar 

( qr* ); Trengar ( ); Badhren ( to* ); Jolahe ( sfrsrr* ); 

Bhangeru ( *5*^: ); Thapan ( ); Gandrete ( ); Nalotu 

( *^* ); Dabru ( ); Kangu ( *RT^); Sohete ( ); Lohur 

(‘5TRTT ); Naghna ( to* ); Laharko ( 5TT*TT*?t ); Mulhan 
( ); Nibe ( *r% ); Kontrete ( ***** ); and BHAGOTARU 

( 

(ii) SIPIS. Lohar ( ); Phale ( ); Banetu ( *** ); 

Duan ( **jr* ); Hale ( ); Makrotaru ( ); Ghistan 

( firwR*); Ghisran ( ); Khandal ( ); Bhamri(*r*Cr); 

Bhichan (Vr** ); and Bahri ( )• 

(iii) RIHARAS. Matrual ( ***;**?*); Sagoru ( ); Raharu 

( ); Machhan ( ); Higlen ( fens** ); Rajotu ( rsn* ); 

Atralu ( ); and Khobru ( ?*T*^ )• 

(iv) DHOGRIS. Saraji ( TOiff ); Jailte ( ); Tanogu 

( tPTT?T ); Sardel ( ); Choharke ( ); Naralu ( **r* ); 

Langne ( TO* ); Baselar ( ); and Tarkhan ( *TOT* )• 

(v) HALIS. Bainsi ( Irtt ); Chhoretu ( ); Toran ( ar** ); 

Teli ( ); and Kude ( 3$ ). 

Marriages are allowed within the castes only, but are not 
allowed within close relationship, and within the caste sub- 
divisions. There is no prohibition of intermarriage based on 
social status, nor so long as the rules of relationship and caste 
are observed is there any prohibition on secular, geographical, 
or religious grounds. Marriage is adult only, and man and wife 
do not cohabit before the marriage ceremony has been performed. 
This ceremony is similar to that of other Hindus in the Kangra 
district, and the binding essential part in it consists of four 
movements (called “ Lain ” ( TO ),) made by the bride and 
bridegroom round a “ Hawan ’ . 
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The Gaddis practice polygamy, but polyandry is not allowed 
Widows, however, may remarry and in the absence of any 
brothers of the late husband, they may marry again only within 
the caste sub-division of the husband. The form of remarriage 
i6 known as “ Jhanjrara ”, and is the same as that used by 
lower caste Hindus in the Kangra district. Its binding por- 
tion is similar to that of the initial marriage. Divorce is not 
permitted, and the Hindu law of inheritance only is followed. 

All castes of the Gaddis are Hindus, and “ Shiva ” is especially 
worshipped by them, the Gaddis believing that the mountain 
range round which they live is the home of that God. “Devi ” 
is also specially revered, and tw'ice annually all good Gaddis 
worship at Sikh “ Gurdwaras ” or , temples. At these latter, the 
offerings made are of money or grain, which are received by the 
Sikh priests, or “ Granlhis To the former, offerings of goats, 
bread and rice are made, and taken by the Brahmans, who are 
employed for all religious and ceremonial purposes. These 
Brahmans, however, are not received upon terms of equality by 
others of their order. 

When a Gaddi dies his remains are burnt ; and the ashes, if 
possible, thrown into the Ganges. The “ Kirya Karam ” cere- 
mony for the remembrance of the dead is performed, as in the 
case of other Hindus, but childless ancestors arc not propitiated, 
and the “ Kirya Karam ” of those who have died a violent death 
is performed at Kurakshetra. The “ Shraddh ” ceremony also 
is performed. 

To a certain extent the Gaddis are agriculturalists, and any 
convenient piece of ground on the mountain sides is cultivated 
for food. In the agricultural system they occupy the same 
position as others in the Kangra valley, and most of them are 
Zamindars. Some are day labourers, and expect to receive 
nowadays payment in cash at the rate of from four to five annas 
a lay. None can raise himself above his caste or craft by any 
abstention. Of animal food Gaddis eat goats, sheep, fish and 
fowls only. The higher castes and the Brahman can eat "leach- 
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hi ” and “ pakki ” with each other, also they may smoke and 
drink in company. But they do not do so with the lower castes. 

The Gaddis’ dress is admirably adapted to their country. It 
consists of a rough and thick “ puttoo ” long coat, which is 
bound round the waist by “ puttoo ” kamarband and cord. Its 
lower part thus becomes a kilt which ends just above the knee. 
As they do much climbing this is the only possible form of clothing 
to wear. They are usually seen carrying “ massaks ” full of 
rice, which is carried on the back, and held by a broad band 
passing the forehead and over the shoulders. In the waist is 
usually a “ pan ” cutter of brass, and both men and women 
wear jewelry. The men usually have a large enamel “ plaque ” 
hung round the neck, and pieces of turquoise are a favourite and 
common article of wear. The Gaddi is a cheerful person, always 
ready to tell something about himself and his village, and his 
humble ambitions. From frequent intercourse with the plains 
he can usually talk and understand Hindustani. But his 
mother-tongue is a dialect not to be understood by any but 
one of his race. In appearance he is short, and very sturdy. 
He is not overclean, perhaps, and for this, the coldness of his 
highland home is some excuse. The Gaddis suffer much from 
goitre, that common complaint of hillpeople, but it appears to 
inconvenience them very little. 

The character of the Gaddis is the outcome of a -simple life 
and a simple faith. They are simple-minded, honest and trust- 
worthy, and are very hospitable. The majority of them are 
quite illiterate, and they cannot boast of a single educated man 
nowadays among their number. They are not soldiers, though 
one or two of them have enlisted in Dogra regiments during the 
present war. I know of one only, who lost his life in Mesopota- 
mia in 1916. 

One could spend a very pleasant holiday in Kangra and 
Chamba studying the Gaddi and his dialect, and it is to be 
hoped that when the war is over some scholar of languages and 
people may find opportunity to record his tongue, so that it 
may not fall into the limbo of the forgotten. 
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the bombardment of parts from a 

DISTANCE OF 60 MILES, SUPPOSED 
TO BE A MYSTERY. AN INSTANCE 
OF A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR 
MYSTERY IN THE ANCIENT 
HISTORY OF PERSIA. 

By Jivanji jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph D. 

( Read on 2^th April 1918.) 

At the commencement of the present offensive against the 
British and the French armies by the Germans on or about the 
23rd March 1918, the enemy began bombarding Paris from 
a distance of about 60 miles. This is an extraordinary feat, 
even of the modern artillery which has, as it were, advanced 
by leaps and jumps in the preparation of long-range cannons. 
The Times of India of 25th March, while summarising the 
substance of the telegrams from London; said : The enemy 

is shelling Paris suburbs with a long-range 240 millimetre gun, 
firing every quarter of an hour. Hitherto no explanation lias 
been received of the long-range shelling of Paris which is a 
mystery as the nearest point on the front is usually regarded 
as being sixty miles distant.” A telegram published in our 
papers here on the 26th March said : “ Tw’enty-four shells 
were discharged in the bombardment of Paris. Theories are 
alternatively advanced that (a) projectiles are mechanically 
constructed so that they gather fresh force subsequent to 
discharge from the gun (6) or that an infinitively more powerful 
explosive is employed than hitherto has been known.” A 
telegram dated “ London, March 25 ” said : “ There is much 

speculation as to the nature of the gun bombarding Paris . . . 

The damage done is insignificant compared with that done by 
'mbs from Gothas. The ex-Premier, M. Painleve, considers 
that the Germans have invented a process for trebling the 
speed of the projectile with a view to causing a moral effect. 
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as shells of such velocity cannot have powerful material effect 
It is expected in London that the gun may be tried against 
the shores in England.” Then a telegram dated “ Paris, April 
8th ” said : “ An official statement says that the bursting of 
one of the long-range guns is confirmed from a sure source. It 
occurred on the 25th March and a lieutenant and nine men were 
killed.” Another telegram informed us that the German 
Emperor congratulated Krupp for making such a powerful 
cannon. 

We gather the following facts from all the above telegrams : — 

1. That the present feat, of the artillery firing a shell to a 
distance of about 60 miles, is held to be a “ mystery.” 

2. That there are various speculations about the feat. Some 
attribute it to a new mechanical arrangement and others to a 
new powerful explosive, the result of some chemicals. 

3. That the effect of such a long-range shot is lost at the 
other end. 

4. That the cannon after several powerful shots is likely to 
burst killing the gunners who used it. 

The news of this extraordinary feat of modern artillery has 
reminded mo of an event in the ancient History of Persia, with 
this difference, that the extraordinary feat of the ancient 
Persians was in archery. The arrow then took the place of a 
shell or cannon-ball. The object of this paper is to describe 
that event. In both cases, we find how real events assume the 
forms of mysteries ”, even shortly after their occurrence, and 
how historical facts pass into semi- historical or mythological 
some time after their occurrence. In connection with this 
matter, I may refer my readers for some further particulars 
to my paper, entitled “ Archery in Ancient Persia. A Few 
Extraordinary Feats ” read before the B.B.R.A. Society on 
24th January 1918. 1 


Journo B B.R. .4. Society, Yol. XXV, No. 1. pp. 175-186. 
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The Avesta while invoking Tishtrya, the star-Yazata of the 
brilliant Sirius, the dispenser of rain in ancient Iran, compares 
its swift motion to that of one Erekhsha, “ the swiftest Iranian 
archer, the swiftest archer among all the Iranians (who threw 
the arrow) from the Khashotha mountain to the Khan van t 
mountain. 1 * As first pointed out by Prof. Noldeke 2 and then 
by Prof. Darmesteter, 3 this Erekhsha of the Avesta is the 
archer Aresh of the Arab historian Tabari. According to this 
historian, King Minochehr of the Peshdadian dynasty of 
Persia had a long war of about 10 years with Afrasi&b, 
the King of Turan, the cause of the war being a boundary 
question. The Turanian tribe of Afrasiab was genealogically 
related to the tribe or tribes of the later Huns.” 4 The Iranian 
king was besieged in the fortress of A mol in Tabaristan. 
After a long siege, the two kings came to terms and entered 
into a treaty, one of the terms of which was, that the 
Iranian king was to ask one of his best, swiftest, and strongest 
archers to shoot an arrow from a peak of the Demavand, a 
mountain of the Alburz range, to which Mount Caucassus also 
belonged. A line to be drawn from the place where the arrow 
fell was to be the boundary-line between the countries of the 
two kings. The Iranian king asked his famous archer Aresh, 
the Erekhsha of the Avesta, to shoot the arrow. Aresh went 
over the peak and shot the arrow with all his force and the 
arrow went on flying and flying till midday and fell at a place 
more than a hundred miles away. This feat thus added a 
large portion of the country to the dominions of the Persian 
king. 

1 Tir Yasht. Yt. VIII. 6 and 37. 

* Zeifcsohrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gessalschaft (1881), 

) p. 445 et seq. 

3 fttudee Iraniennes, Tome II, p. 220. 

Vide my paper on The Early History of the Huns and their Inroads 
in India and Persia.” Journal B.B.R.A., S\, VoL XXIV No 3 
Vide my Asiatic Papers, Part II, pp. 293-340. 

* According to the Pahlavi Bundhcsh this fort was in Pddaahkhvrurgar 

iu Tabaris tail. 
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As said by Ousley (Travels in Persia, Vol. Ill, pp. 333-34), this 
extraordinarily marvellous feat has been attempted to be ex- 
plained by several Persian writers in various ways. Some said, 
it was magic ; some said, it was due to the assistance of an^ 
angel ; others said, that the arrow expressed figuratively the 
skill of the Persians in archery. Arab writers ‘like Tabari 
(Zotenberg Partie I ch. 68) and Mirkhond (David Shea, p. 175), 
doubted the incident, but still described it, saying that “ though 
so remote from probability, it has been invariably recorded in 
the text of all historians.” Albiruni (Chronology, Sachau’s 
Translation, p. 205) also refers to it. 

The points of similarity in the two incidents, the ancient 
Persian and the modern German, seem to be the following : — 

(а) The ancient Persian extraordinary feat is spoken of 

as a divine thing, (chiz-i kuhdai) reminding us of 
the use of the word ** mystery ” in the present 
case of the feat of the modern German artillery. 

(б) Again, we find, that well-nigh the same thing was 

said of the arrow of Aresh, as it is said now of the 
German cannon-ball, viz., that the distance to which 
the arrow went was due to the fact of there being 
some chemicals in the arrow, which drove by their 
force the arrow further and further. According to 
Ousley, 1 it is the famous Daulat Shah, who 
“informs us that the arrow was so contrived as 
to contain a chymical (chemical) mixture of 
quicksilver and other substances, which when 
heated by the sun augmented the original force 
of projection in such a manner that it reached to 
Merv.” 

(c) Again, the cannon or one of the cannons, which bom- 
barded Paris from an extraordinary distance, is 
said to have burst as the very result of the 


1 Ousley ’s Travels in Persia, Vol. III. pp. 333-34. 
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extraordinary force it put forth. The same 
was the case with Aresh. We read the following 
in Albiruni : “ There was a genius present called 

Isfandarmadh ; he ordered to be brought a bow' 
and an arrow of such a size as he himself had 
indicated to the arrow- maker, in conformity with 
that which is manifest in the Avesta. Then he 
sent for Aresh, a noble, pious and wise man, and 
ordered him to take the bow and to shoot the 
arrow. Areshstepped forward, took off his clothes, 
and said : 4 0 King and ye others, look at my 

body. I am free from any wound or disease. 
I know that when I shoot with this arrow I shall 
fall to pieces and my life will be gone, but I have 
determined to sacrifice it for you.’ Then, he 
applied himself to the work, and bent the bow 
with all the powder God had given him ; then he 
shot, and fell asunder into pieces. By order of 
God the wind bore the arrow away from the 
mountain of Rayan and brought it to the utmost 
frontier of Khurasan.” 

(d) In the version of the story as given by Albiruni, who 
ref ere to the Avesta, we find, that, as there is 
somebody behind the gunner of the big cannon, 
viz., Krupp, who ordered the gun to be made, 
so, there was somebody behind the archer who 
shot the arrow, viz., Isfandarmadh, a genuis, who 
ordered the bow and the arrow to be made. Krupp 
is, as it were, the German Isfandarmadh or 
Isfandarmadh was the Persian Krupp. 

There is one other explanation of Aresh’s extraordinary feat 
which; on its surface, seems to be probable. It is given by Tabari. 

1 translate from Zotenberg’s French Translation : 44 Some 

P 4 ■'sons maintain that this arrow, by virtue of the good fortune 
of Minocheher, just struck a vulture in the air and that this 
bird fell and died on the banks of the Jihoun ; that they after 
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wards found the arrow and carried it to Tabaristan.” We learn 
from this, that the arrow, thrown with an extraordinary force, 
had spent its force after its long but ordinary flight and that, 
while falling, it wounded a bird which fled to a distance and 
then died of its wound. Thus the probable cause of the arrow 
falling at an extraordinary distance was, that it was carried to 
that distance by a bird which it had wounded. 

We read in the above version of Albiruni, that Aresh “ bent 
the bow with all the power God had given him.” Prof. Bartho- 
lomae has adopted as a motto for his translation of the Gathas 
the words “ Wie du kannst so wolle ” putting them under the 
figure of an archer drawing his bow with all his strength, as 
found on some Iranian monuments. Both the monumental 
figure and the words may be taken as suggested by the above 
story. 

The modern Parsees of Bombay observe, even now, a holiday, 
known as the Jashan-i Tirangan. It occurs on the day Tir, 
the thirteenth day of the month Tir, the fourth month of the 
Parsee year. This festival day is connected with the above 
story of the event in the reign of Minocheher. 

The Mujmal-al-Tawarikh speaks of an Aresh Shivatir. Here 
the name Shivatir is the Persian form of Shepak-tir, which is 
the Pahlavi rendering of the word kkshviwishur in the A vesta. 
Firdousi often refers to the feat when he speaks of the Tir-i 
Aresh, t.e., the arrow of Aresh. 

Ousley compares the above story of Aresh’s arrow to that 
of “ the golden arrow of such classical celebrity which wafted 
Abaris through the air.” This classical story also has been 
the subject of much learned conjectural explanation. This 
Abaris was a Hyperborean priest of Apollo and he came from 
the country round the Caucasus. I think this Abaris may be 
the Iranian Aris, especially because the Iranian Aris also had 
performed his feat on a mountain belonging to the Caucasus 
range. 
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Of course, one may say, that the present German artillery 
feat is a real historical event and the ancient Iranian archery 
feat is well-nigh a mythological feat. But, we must remember, 
that there are many historical events, which time and later 
generations have turned into so-called mythological events. The 
present artillery feat on the very morning after its occurrence 
has begun to be called a “ mystery ” and various “ speculations ” 
have begun to be made about it. The present is a world- war, 
involving the whole world into its net and spreading misery 
all round. Suppose the result is equally large, and, in the end, 
through victory or long exhaustion we have a peace, which may 
be called a world-peace. Both sides, seeing the disastrous effects 
of the long world-war, preserve the world-peace, say, for some 


generations. The result will be that the devilish art- of 
constructing such distant-range guns falls into oblivion. Then 
• century or two hence, people, not seeing such guns, or possibly 
even the pre-war guns before them, will take the present actual 
real event to be more than a mystery, a piece of mere imagina- 
tion on the part of the writers of the present day. Specula- 
tions have from now begun to be made, and more may follow 
adding other elements to the actual present-day elements. 
But at the bottom of all these the historical event must 
rest. It seems, that round the original historical event of an 


extraordinary feat of an archery in ancient Persia, several 
atones have been woven, and what was historical has passed into 
the sphere of mythological. Before our very eyes, history 
begins to pass into mythology. Historical personages are 
ing deified, and it is possible, that in a few generations, they 
may be considered as semi-gods and then as gods. I think, 
that students of Anthropology will then have as much work 
as we have now, to unearth the so-called mysteries woven round 
their names and round the events connected with their names. 
A. Ousley says, a number of ingenious explanations have been 
given for the extraordinary archery feat, which, as referred to 
in the Avesta, seems to be simple. By the time we come to the 
general, on of Alberuni who refers to the Avesta in the matter 
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the number of explanations have increased. One ingenious 
writer has suggested, that the mistake of taking the fort of 
one Amoul to be that of another Ainoul has brought about the 
result of an enormous distance which cannot be believed. 


A NOTE ON THE CROSS PALANQUIN 
PROCESSION. 

(Sanskrit. fM’TWeR Kanarese and 

Marathi. 

By Rao Bahadur R. C. Artal, I.S.O. 

(Read on 26th June 1918). 

HISTORICAL OR LEGENDARY ORIGIN. 

1. In the Sacred Literature of the Veerashaivas or Lingayats, 
It is stated that Ravana, the famous king of Lanka or Ceylon, 
who was a Shaiva by faith, had made a vow to establish three 
crores of Lingas, but that he was killed by Rama before he had 
time to fulfil his vow completely. He had, it is said, established,, 
before his death, two crores of Lingas, but he secured a promise 
from his brother Vibhishana who was installed as the king of 
Ceylon by Rama that he would carry out his vow completely 
by establishing the remaining one crore of Lingas. Meanwhile 
Vibhishaua had learnt that Renukacharya, one of the five 
founders of the Veerashaiva or Reformed Shaiva faith, was 
residing on the Coromandel Coast most probably at Kumbha- 
konam and it is said that he approached the Acharya and 
requested him to pay a visit to Lanka and establish one crore of 
Lingas in order to redeem his promise he had given to his 
brother Ravana just before his death. Shri Renukacharya 
accepted the invitation and accordingly Vibhishana carried the 
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Acharya to Lanka with great pomp in a cross-palanquin proces- 
sion, with seventy-two badges of honour or special privileges as 
mentioned below : — 


to 

List of 72 badges of honour or 
special privileges. 


?. <TTW3. 

1. Tinkling trinket for the 

foot. 


2. Cross-palanquin. 


3. Five jars in the names 
of five founders (Pancha- 
charyas) of the Veerashaiva 
Religion. 

V. 

4. Royal tassel. 

H. ^lcSJT 2^. 

5. Alligator-muzzle. 

Jfts qqj. 

6. A litter with a canopy 
over it. 


7 . A pair of fans or pankhas. 

«. m. 

8. A white umbrella. 

*>. BUHrntu. 

9. An ornamented parasol 


borne over Rajas, & c. in pror 
cession. 

V. ^ 

10. An umbrella of univer- 

sal sovereignty called 

Hence we have the word 
Chakravarti. 


11. A pair of fans ojr fly- 

( ), 

whisks made of peacock’s 
feathers. 

aqq *R5 

12. A pair of bushy tails 
of the Tibetan Yok with 
golden handles. 

U. Sp"' ^ ( <313 ), 

13. A pair of gold staves. 

\v. *rpt ^nfas. 

14. Two bards, minstrels 
or servants of Vetala. 


J5. A shower of flowers 
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f%^T^To3nSg* 


Ligt of 72 badges of honour or 
special privileges. 


16. A pair of chowries or 
bushy tails. 


V- 

). 

*o, f&'tdfailg (€ir(o5 

«ia. ) 

M- ftPPt 

art &*. 

^8. g<a dk*T. 

dcNdTW. 

*vs. «p» 3*. 

v. stWI. 

33T. 

}o. **RKfl^TT. 

^fosig. 

3 ( ssia <rw. ) 

\b ^b 

l*. 


17. A pair of silver clubs. 

18. Champions of the God 
Phallus. 

19. Two penegyrists or he- 
ralds. 

20. A pair of led horses. 


21. Bull banner with tho 
arm of Vyasa fixed on it. 

22. The skull of Brahma. 

23. Trident. 

24. Two faces of Maya or 
Illusion. 

25. A lintel with faces at 
the ends. 

26. A festoon made of 
young green leaves. 

27. A pair of white couches. 

28. A gong. 

29. A bell. 

30. A pair of day- torches. 

31. A staff with peacock’s 
feathers. 

32. A silk or reddish cloth 
with golden borders, used as 
a fan in regal, nuptial and 
other processions. 

33. A mace. 

34. A discus (a weapon 
used by Vishnu to indicate the. 
rotation of the sun). 
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oJ 

«T51tPC 

List of 72 badges ef honour or 
special privileges. 


| 35. A sword. 

3 £ v 5*w 

36. A pair of cannons. 

^vs. 

37. The four powers or 
divisions of ah army, namely, 
Elephants, Cavalry, Chariots 

• t 1 

and Infantry. 

3 c t 

38. An adamantine goad. 

grftqaw. 

39. Gold-laced streamers. 

V°. ( TORt). 

40. A white small flag. 

*V SW. 

41. A large kettle-drum 
, called Dimka. 

v». faWTsft. 

42. Flags. 

*1. g^jro. 

] 

1 43. A tabor, round like the 

, sun. 

W. ^33W; 

I 44. A tabor having the 
form of the half-moon or 
crescent. 

*<t. mrniv; 

45. A stringed musical in - 
strument. 


46. A kind of drum shaped 


! like an hour glass called 
“ Damaruka ’. 

c • • 1 

47. A tabor. 

**. *5*lfaT; 

48. A lute with two or 
three dried sore gourde called 
Rudra Vina. 

dT&. 

49. Cymbals. 

S°. c^T^ri 

50 } A large tambourine 

'• *^l# 1 


51 ^ beaten with sticks. 


52. Ah instrument of mar- 

'U* «rsi%a. 

tial music. 

53. The instruments or ap - 
paratus of village musicians: 
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o&alaT dsft &&>□?> risk. 


goror. 

W ^ swift. 

S$. ( s#N<r ). 

V. 

S«. To 4 ! ( ^"t! ). 

HVftTOToft. 

^ o. ^J<l|oit. 

■SPrST. 

i,\. 

i-*. *i^3it. 

( R»RT 8S! >. 

5^. »nmR *%. 

fa:wi<3. 

frfe. 

?C. I !TcT. 

sv ^rs. 

V3 

*\. ^ 

' J ^. tffnq s&mik 


List of 72 badgos of honour or' 
special privileges. 


54. A horn. 

55. A kettle-drum mourctod 
on a camel. 

56. A large kettle-drum 
called “ Nobat ” 

57. A large kettle-drum 
called “ Deva-Dundubhi ”. 

58. A large brass trumpet 
called “ Karani ”. 

59. A small trumpet usual- 
ly blown in pairs by one person* 
called “ Chinna-kali”. 

60. A large metal horn, 
called “ Heggali”. 

61. A long trumpet. 

62. An assemblage of four 
kettle-drums beaten hy two 
men, called “ Chougkada 

63. A double drum or drums 
of Victory. 

64. A staff surmounted 
with cloth dyed with red 
ochre. 

65. A pole to which hollow 
jingling rings are atachcd. 

66. A kettle-drum called 
“ Nissal ” 

67. Dancers. 

68. Singing. 

69. The back bone of Vishnu. 

70. A moon shaped weapon. 

71. A kind of an axe called 
“ Parashu ”. 

72. A hanging bell of Shaiv# 
or Veershaiva Chalavadi. 
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2. It appears that these privileges are the creation of the 
Tamilian Kings who ruled, in the south of India, i.e., Tamilian 
Country, and they were much coveted by the high priests, 
kings, teudatoty chiefs and noblemen. And this view derives 
its support from the fact that in the year A.D. 192 Bhaskar 
iravi-Varmmar made a grant to Joseph Rabban, a Jew, “ of 
Anjuvannam, the (right to levy) tribute in money and in kind 
the revenue of Anjuvannam, the light by day ( tjartwi £(ZttA) 
the spreading cloth, the palanquin, the umbrella, the Vaduca- 
drufn, the trumpet, the sandals for the feet, ornamental arches, 
awnings (wunSJj djrfJSO ) and presents carried on poles 
balanced on the shoulders along with the seventy -two privileges of 
a liobleman.” ( Vide pp. 60, 61 of “Tamilians 1800 Years Ago” 
by V. Kanakasabhai.) 

3. From the above It would appear that the seventy-two' 

privileges known as Cdaav>;2t?rWa in the 

Kamatak and Tamil Country, are of great antiquity, especially 
in Southern India, and the cross-palanquin is one of the 
Seventy-two privileges, its object being to prevent anything 
else passing on the road while the procession is going on. Most 
Of these privileges are enjoyed by Shri-Shankar Bharati Swami 
of Shringeri (in the Mysore territory) the High Priest of the 
Shaiva Brahmin community and also by the High Priests of the 
Veerehaiva community, Lingayats. Shri-Shankar Bharati 
Sw&mi Claimed the exclusive right to the use of the abovemen- 
Uoned privilege and hence a dispute arose in A.D. 1836 between 
the two rival religions heads, Hit. Shri-Shankar Bharat? Swami 
tad the High Priest of the Ungay at community. 

SHRI-SHANKAR BHARATI SWAMI OF SHRINGERI 
CLAIMED THE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF GOING 
HI PROCESSION IN A CROSS-PALANQUIN. 

4. The right of being cafned in public procession in a palan- 
quin borne cross-wise, was enjoyed by the Lingayat high priests 
fit Chitaldurga (in the Mysore territory), Hubli, Dambal and 
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Gadag (in the Dharwar District) and the Panchaeharyas, viz., 
(1) Renukaradhya, (2) Marularadhya, (3) Ekoramaradhya, 
(4) Panditaradhya, (5) Vishvaradhya, the founders of the 
Lingayat or Veerashaiva faith long before the introduction 
of the British rule and also in the early period of the British 
rule in the Southern Maratha Country and in the Karnatak. 
On 17th May A.D. 1836 Shri-Shankara Bh&rati Swami brought 
a suit against Shidhalinga Charanti Swami of Murusaviramatha, 
that- is three thousand Mathas, of Hubli in the Zilla Court 
of Dharwar. He claimed the exclusive right of being carried 
cross-wise in a palanquin on ceremonial occasions in virtue of 
a grant from the ruling power to a predecessor of his in Office 
and alleged that it had not been enjoyed by any one except the 
Swami of the Samsthana of the Smarthava sect of Brahmins, 
and laid his damages at the sum of fifteen thousand rupees for 
the injury sustained by him by reason of the respondent’s 
assumption of the right in question. 

‘5. On the 24th October 1836, the Zilla Court of Dharwar 
delivered its decree which after stating the nature of the action, 
proceeded thus : — 

“ The Court is of opinion that to grant any one the exclusive 
privilege of going in procession in a palanquin carried cross-wise 
and forbid all others to do so would be justified only by the 
most conclusive evidence of the former's right. He should have 
produced a sanad and have proved that immemorial usage had 
been in conformity to sanad. On reviewing what has been 
placed on the record in this suit, the plaintiff has never 
asserted that there is any sanad extant , or that there ever has 
been. In interrogatories presented to the Court by the parties 
for transmission to Ohintamanrfio Sahcb of Sangli, there is 
some inquiry as to whether there arc any ; Dakhala * (proofs) 
in this case but it is this very expression which has elicited the 
Political ‘Agent’s objections. The evidence adduced by the 
plaintiff, as to his enjoyment of the privilege, is deficient, both 
in substance and quality, and by no means amounts to proofs ; 
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and the Court is of opinion the testimony produced by the 
defendant, is as strong in his favour in this particular. Hence 
the Court decreed that the plaintiff had not established his right, 
either by documents or by prescription, and accordingly 
disallowed his claim, and diyeoted him to pay all the costs of 
action. 

0. On the 21st November 1836, Shri-Shankar Bharati 
Sw&mi, the plaintiff, petitioned the Zilla Court for a new trial, 
stating that on diligent search a shasana, or grant inscribed on 
copper, had been discovered which conferred upon the plaintiff 
the exclusive right to the privilege claimed. The Court having 
demanded twice the production of the shasana, on the 29th, 
November ordered as follows : — 

** There seems to be no reason at all for a new trial, therefore 
the prayer of this petition is not complied with.” 

7 . The plaintiff afterwards produced to the Court two shasanas 
on copper when the Court made the following order : — 

“ That no one can understand the shasanas in question and 
it is also not known what language they are written in, and 
without an authentic translation they cannot be received.” 

8. From the decree of the Zilla Court of Dharwar Shri-Shan kar 
BhfLrati Sw&mi appealed to the Sudder Devanny Adawlut of 
Bombay. It may be noted here that the two inscriptions on 
copper produced before the Zilla Court are dated A.D. 1244 
and 1296. that is, between five and six centuries ago, by the 
reigning princes qf Madhya Desh and Dakshati Bang granting 
a Gooroq certain privileges. 

9. The appellant tendered the copper shasanas to the Sudder 
Court as evidence of his title, but being in the Nagari character 
t, ey were transmitted by the S\idder Court with a precept to 
tl e Zilla Court of Dharwar for translation. 

10. The alleged effect of the sanads was that of a grant to 
Vidyaranya (A.D, 1331 to 1386) of the privilege of going. 
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(through the country in a palanquin carried cross- wise. (Vide 
page 474, Mysore Gazetteer , Volume I., by L Rice.) Before 
proceeding further the Court called upon Shri-Shankar Bharati 
Swami to prove that this privilege had been enjoyed since the 
date of the sanads by Vidyaranya’s heirs, or more correotly 
the successors of Shankaracharya (Mysore Gazetteer , Vol. I. 
pages 473 to 478). The judges also made the following 
^remarks : — 

“ In the original trial before the judge at Dharwar the appellant 
failed to prove any part of his case. On learning what the 
judge considered indispensable, viz., a specific sanad, he professed 
to have such a grant ; and after much delay, and long 
subsequent to the decree against him certain inscriptions oq 
copper were produced which the judge refused as unintelligible.’* 
J. B. Simson, Esqr., the senior Puisne-judge, further remarked: 

“ I submit that the evidence thus tardily and suspiciously 
adduced should at least be most cautiously admitted and that 
in most cases these circumstances w r ould go far to prevent its 
admission at all. 

“ Thus far as to form, which is palpably agaiqst the appellant ; 
the substance of the sanads appears 'to me, but little more 
in his favour. Then, again, I see nothing to satisfy me that the 
popper plates themselves are genuine, thus I should reject them 
on the very threshold.” (Vide pp. 205, 200, Moore’s Indian 
Appeals, 1841-1846). 

11. After making some further remarks regarding the 
shasanas brought forward by the appellant, the Sudder Court 
pronounced the final judgment on 23rd February 1838 which 
affirmed the judgment of the £illa Court of Dharwar with costs. 

12. Shri-Shankara Bharati Swami then appealed to the 
Privy Council against the Bombay Sudder Court. Their 
Lordships, after reviewing at great length the evidence adduced 
in the case, felt themselves under the necessity of advising that 
the case should be remitted to the Suclder Dewanl Adaiylut 
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a new trial, each party paying his own cost of this appeal and 
all other costs to be in the discretion of that Court at the 
conclusion of the suit. Their Lordships “ Beg to express a 
wish that the Judges of the Court will, in the first instance, 
consider whether the action is maintainable, the allegation of 
the appellant in point of fact being proved, and if they are of 
opinion in the affirmative, that they will carefully inquire into 
the custody and genuineness of the sanads. Should these 
documents be forged the appellant must fail ; for whether the 
existence of a sanad might be presumed from the immemorial 
exercise of the privilege when he rests his case upon the sanads 
actually produced by them he must stand or fall. If the Court 
is satisfied that the sanads are genuine and that the privilege is 
conferred by them, the next inquiry will be whether the appellant 
is to be considered the successor of the grantee, and there lias 
been enjoyment under them. Lastly will come the right of 
the respondent. If that be negatived prirna facie by proof 
of non-exercise or interruption, the onus will be cast upon him 
of strictly establishing it. Their Lordships trust that the 
Judges will use the necessary means for having witnesses of high 
rank who would object to taking on oath, examined without 
oath, according to the regulation now in force upon that subject 
And having the interrogatories so framed as to elicit the 
truth from them without offending their dignity. The rights 
of the parties may thus be at last, satisfactorily settled, and the 
character of our Indian Government for the enlightened adminis- 
tration of justice effectually upheld.’* 

• fc Accordingly the Sudder Court of Bombay, on remand by the 
Plivy Council, reviewed the evidence on the record and passed 
the following resolution on the 6th February 1845 

“ Th® Court having considered as required by the decree of 
Her Majesty in Council whether the appellant is entitled by law 
to maintain this suit, is of opinion that he is not so entitled, 
and decides to dismiss the appeal with costs in this Court on the 
parties respectively.” (Vide the Indian Law Reports Vol. II 

•7 
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pp. 473-476, Bombay Series.) And the decision would appear 
to have been acquiesced in, and the case was carried no further* 

13. A careful perusal of this ease from the beginning to the 
end would show that some of the Judges of Bombay and of the 
Privy Council strongly suspected the genuineness of the two 
copper sanads as they were not produced before the Zilla Court 
in time ; and that they were quite justified in so doing, is proved 
beyond doubt by the historical facts brought to light since, a. d. 
IS30. It was alleged by Shri-Shankara Bharati Swami that 
the two copper shasanas which he produced after the disposal 
of the suit on 24th October in 1S36 in favour of the Lingayat 
High Priest, were granted to Vidyaranya, the 11th or Pith Gooroo 
in the order of succession from the time of Shri-Shankaracharya, 
by one of the kings of Vijayanagar. But it is a well-known 
historical fact that this famous Kingdom of Vijayanagar was 
founded in a.p. 133G (Vide Kanara Gazetteer p. 96. Bel gaum , 
Gazetteer , pp. 3G2, and 363, Bijapur Gazetteer, pp. 396, and 397 
and also Dharwar Gazetteer) by Ilarihar I, Hukka Harivappa 
who ruled from a.d. 1336 to 1350 ( Vide p. 346, Mysore Gazetteer 
Volume I) and Bukkaraya I, who succeeded Ilarihar I and ruled 
from 1350 to 1379, and it is also equally well-known that Shri- 
Vidyaranva who succeeded to the Guruship of Shringeri In 
A.D. 1331 and died in A. I). 1386 was the first Minister of the 
Vijayanagar Kingdom. (Vide Mysore Gazetteer , Vol. I., p. 474.) 
Now, the two shasanas produced by Shri-Shankar Bharati 
Swami are dated A.D. 1244 and 1296 (Vide Moore's Indian 
Appeals, 1841, 18-16, p. 206) and in view' of the historical 
fact above stated, one is led to the inevitable conclusion 
that the two shasanas, produced by the Shringeri Swami, must 
have been utterly spurious. And Shri-Shankara Bharati Swami 
was no doubt led to do so because the District Judge had remarked 
in the judgment that, no sanad, in support of the exclusive 
privilege claimed, had been produced. 

14. It is an established custom in connection with Hubli 
Mursavirmath that a successor to the Guruship of this Mat ha 
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ts&nnot go out on his first religious tour in his Diocese without 
.being carried in a cross-palanquin in the public streets of Hubli. 
Hence on every such occasion Shri-Shankara Bharat i Swami 
strongly objected through his agents to. such a ceremony to be 
held at Hubli. r lhus fresh litigations were started on every 
such occasion and both the parties had to appear before the 
District Magistrate, Dharwar, and every time, after protracted 
inquiry, permission was granted to hold the procession, and on 
.the last occasion an order dated 2nd November 1905, was passed 
by Mr. M.C.Gibb, I.C.S., the then District Magistrate of Dharwar 
in favour of the Lingayat Swami. 

15. In September 1911, Shriman Maharaja Niranjan 
Jagadguru Javadeva Murugha Rajendra Mahii Swami of 
Chitaldurg in the Mysore territory, the High Priest of the? 
Lingayat Community, at the invitation of the Lingavats of 
Bagalkot in Bijapur District, desird to pay a visit in a palanquin 
carried cross-wise in procession after ha\ir.g obtained the 
permission of the Bijapur District Magistrate. But the 
•Brahmins of Bagalkot and other places objected strongly to 
the cross-palanquin procession and consequently a slight dis- 
turbance took place on the 12th September 1911 which was 
gravely exaggerated in some of the vernacular papers conducted 
by the Brahmins. After a thorough inquiry the Bombay 
.Government, with a view to prevent any further disturbances 
of the sort, were pleased to issue a Press Note dated 2nd Novem- 
ber 1911 which is quoted in full below? (Vide supplement, to 
the Bombay Gazettee olficial papers, dated 9th November 1911, 
page 712.) 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Bombay Castle , 2nd November 1911. 

Press Note. 

The Covornor-in-Council regrets that a slight disturbance 
which on the 12th September 11)11 occurred in Bagalkot in the 
Bijapur District has been gravely exaggerated in some of the 
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vernacular newspapers. It has been asserted that the 
Lingayats paraded the Vyasantola, defiled Yithoba’s Temple, 
carried, in spite of the District Magistrate’s express prohibition, 
their Swami’s Palanquin cross-wise through Bagalkot and 
committed on the Brahman residents numerous and unprovoked 
assaults. From the reports of the local authorities the Governor - 
in-Council is satisfied that the Vyasantola was not paraded and 
that Vithoba’s Temple was not defiled. It is further not correct 
that the District Magistrate prohibited the- cross-palanquin 
procession. On the contrary, he informed a Brahman deputation 
that he would not do so, and in refusing to forbid it he exercised 
a wise discretion. For the Brahman Swami is always carried 
through Bagalkot in a cross-wise palanquin and there is no 
reason why this privilege should be reserved for one community. 
Lastly the few individuals who did receive injuries seem to have 
provoked them by wantonly meddling with a lawfull procession. 
Complaints have moreover been lodged and will, in due course 
lie dealt with by the authorities. 

“ By order of His Excellency the Hon. the Govcrnor-in-Council” 
(Signed) 0. A. KINCAID, 

il Secretary to Government .** 


Since the issue of the Press Note Shriman Maharaj Niranjait 
.lagadguru Jayadeva Murugharajendra Maha-Swami toured 
in the Poona, Satara. Sholapur, Belgaum and Dharwar Districts : 
and His Holiness was taken in every place \isitcd, in a cross- 
palanquin procession without any objection on the part of 
Brahmins, some of w hom even took partin the procession. The 
Lingayat High Priests now enjoy undistrubed, the honour of 
going in procession in a cross-palanquin, and this is entirely 
due to the wise course adopted by Go\ernmcnt in issuing the 
Press Note quoted above. Thus the longstanding dispute 
regarding the cross-palanquin procession has been settled 
once for all. 
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16. From the judgment of the Privy Council it would appear 
that there has been a confusion between Vijayanagar and 
Anegnndi. The latter was destroyed by the Mohomedans 
long before the founding of Vijayanagar. The old Vijayanagar 
is situated on the Northern bank of the river Tungabhadra and 
Anegundi on the Southern bank. The former is in the Madras 
Presidency while the latter is in the Nizam’s Dominion. The 
Vijayanagar Kingdom was founded by Hukka and Bukka 
12 or 13 years after the destruction of Warangal in 1323 (or 1326? ) 
by the Mohomedans. Anegundi Kingdom was in existence 
in 1323 and Hukka and Bukka, after the destruction of 
Warangal it is said, first accepted service under the Raja of 
Anegundi, and subsequently, in 1336, founded the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom with the help of Vidyaranya who became their 
Minister and who had succeeded to the Guruship of Shringeri 
Mafh& in A.D. 1331 that is to say, about five years prior to the 
establishment of the Vijayanagar Kingdom and died in A.D. 1386 
Under these circumstances, it is true to say that the two sanads 
or shasanas of A. D. 1244 and 1296 are not at all genuine as 
surmised by the District Judge of Dharwar and some of the 
Judges of the Sudder Dewani Adawlut of Bombay. It is also 
quite plain that they were freshly prepared with hot haste and 
in a most clumsy manner, evidently in utter ignorance of the 
historical facts connected with the foundation of the Vijayanagar 
Kingdom. Further there is an interval of 92 and 40 years 
between the two shasanas produced and the date on which the 
Vijayanagar Kingdom was established. Shri Vidyaranya was 
oonsecrated in A.D. 1331 and he died in 1386. Under any 
eiroumstance, Shri Vidy&ranya must have been 36 years of age 
at the most when he succeeded to the Guruship of Shringeri 
Math& and at the best calculation he must have been bom in 
or About A.D. 1296 when the Vijayanagar Kingdom was not in 
existence at all. (Vide Note, 1, Mysore Gazetteer , Vol. I., page 
345.) 

17. A copy of a photo of the Vyasantola procession held at 
Gada-Ingalaz in the Kolhapur territory on 30th June 1911 
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accompanies. Ilis Holiness seated in the palanquin is Shriman 
Maharaja Niranjan Jayadcva Mur ugh a Rajendra Maha Swaini 
of Chitaldurga in the Mysore territory. 


THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was hold 
in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, 
Bombay, on Wednesday the 20th March * 1018 at 6-15 p.m., 
(S. T.) when the Hon. Mr. P. R. Cadell, C.I E., I.C.S., occupied 
the Chair. ' 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following resolution recording the sense of grief of the 
Society at the death of Principal J. N. Fraser was passed : — 

“The Society records its deep sense of grief at the death of 
Principal J. Nelson Fraser which occurred on the 12th March 
1918. Principal Fraser was for one year the Vice-President and 
for one year its President and as such and as a member for 
a number of years took a deep interest in the w r ork of the 
Society. Even outside the Society, he sympathised with its 
work by spreading a knowledge of its aims and objects. The 
Society deeply deplores the loss of his death.” 


* As the hist Wednesday of the month of March was the Hindu Hoi* 
holiday, the meeting was called a woek earlier. 
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The following papers were then read : — 

1 “The Advocacy in Indian Judicial Courts in Pre- British 
Times.” By K. A. Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

2. “The Parsee Purificatory Ceremonies — Purificatory Pro- 
cesses in Daily Life.” By Shams-ul-ulma Dr.Jivanji Jamshodji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded 
the proceedings of the mooting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was 
held in the rooms of tho B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town 
Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 24th April 1918 at 6 p.m., 
(S. T.) when Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “Further Notes on a Case of Human Sacrifice and 
Cannibalism from the District of Nadiya. Bengal.” By Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

2. “ The Gaddis of Chamba and Kangra ” By Captain H. 
Wilberforce-Bell, F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist.: S., M.R.A.S. 

3. “ The Bombardment of Paris from a distance of 00 miles 
supposed to be a Mystery. An instance of a somewhat similar 
mystery in the ancient History of Persia.” By Shams-ul-ulma 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D. 

A vote of thanks to tho authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was 
h9ld in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town 
Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 26th June 1918 at 6-15 p.m., 
(S. T ) when Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavau occupied the Chair 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ Revised Ethnography of the Kanarese District in the 
Bombay Presidency.”* By J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B* 

2. “ A Note on the Cross-palanquin Procession.” By Rao 
Bahdur R.C. Artal, l.S.O. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

* This Paper along with its other two parts will be published together 
as a whole Papor in a subsequent number of the Journal. 
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Eastern and Western. By S. S. Mehta, Esq.., 
B.A. (Read on 31st July 1918) 

2. Anthropology of Modern Civilized Man. By 

Arthur MacDonald, Esq. (of Washington). 
(Read on 31st July 1918) 

3. Some Curious Cults of Southern and Western 
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DEIFICATION OF LIGHT AMONG ANCIENT 
NATIONS, EASTERN AND WESTERN. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., b.a. 

f Read on Slst July 1918 )• 

The idea that light is deified by many nations struck me so 
vividly once long ago when I saw a Parsi lady reciting some 
holy words of prayer after lighting the lamp of her room, that 
I could not help comparing it with the usual custom of Hindu 
ladies to render similar devotion to the same phenomenon in 
the evening. It is, again, not the evening time alone, but 
morning as well that is dedicated to the worship of light. 

(Apart from the figures of speech that are used to bring out 
expressions like “ light is life” and so on, the phenomena 
of light and darkness must have been coeval with animal life ; 
and human knowledge is closely connected with the light of 
nature. For a very long time, human beings in different places 
regarded light as a substance. The Australian myth, to 
begin with the remotest place of the West, in which direction 
the Solar disc droops down every evening to be ultimately 
drowned into the bowels of the Earth through oceanic waters, 
takes the Sun as the cause of light ; but it is thought of as a 
fire or fiery substance. The belief of the Australian myth in 
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sleep and idleness to be darkness and activity— knowledge to 
be light has its self — evident reason. Many Australian tribes 
believe, that long ago, darkness prevailed all over the world, 
until the Sun was created— or rather, until the Sun was released. 
It was an emu's egg that was thrown up to the sky, which 
gave a great light. Some of these tribes hold that until the 
magpie props up the sky and sets free the Sun, there is the 
reign of darkness. Again, in Oceania, it is maintained that 
heaven and earth are close together, and until they are sepa- 
rated, their offsprings are in perpetual and universal night. 
Life and Light are represented by Tama Mirte-ra — the great 
son of day. A creation Epic of these tribes gives a sort of 
description in the following words : — 

The word became fruitful, 

It dwelt with the feeble glimmering. 

It brought forth night, 

The great night, the long night, 

The night to he touched, the night unseen, 

The night ending iYi death.” 

Moreover, among the Eskimos, it is believed that men came 
out of the Earth, lived in perpetual darkness and knew no 
death. Then there came a flood which destroyed all but two 
old women, one of whom desired both light and death. Death 
came and with it, sun, moon and stars. Many a myth can be 
discovered in some of the Miltonic poetry to show that as 
lorig as there was no motion, there was darkness, and also no 
creation or existence of life. A certain Eastern legend may be 
said to have held that darkness died and light was born — and 
with it all life. So, death came with light.) 

Another widespread myth among the Eskimos is that of 
the brother, who, in the time when darkness covered the earth, 
ravished his sister. The sister, . in her anger of the brutal 
conduct, pursued him to the sky with a brand. He became 
the Moon, and she the Sun, ever pursuing the Moon except in 
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winter, when she remains in her house and there is darkness. 
The stars are in this case, sparks from the brand. So much 
for the Eskimo. 

(Now, let us turn to the Chinese Myth ; it states : — In the 
beginning all was darkness. From a great mundane egg which 
divided into two, came Poon-koo-wong, who made the Sky out 
of the upper and the Earth out of the lower half. He also 
made the Sun and the Moon. Chinese philosophy is known to 
be speaking about T'aikih , the most ultimate , which produced 
the cosmic souls Yang and Yin, male and female — warmth 
and cold or light and darkness. In Japan, an old myth 
in the Kojiki as I find in an authoritative book of reference, 
speaks of a time Wxhen heaven and earth were not separated 
and the In and Yo ( = Yin and Yang) not yet divided. All 
was chaos and in fact darkness.) 

Next, in American Indian Myth, e.y., among the Arunta. 
the sun is female, the moon is male. In a similar way, among 
the Andaman Islanders, the Sun is called the wife of the Moon. 
Again, in die Norse mythology. Night and Day are mother 
and son, (i.e., the Moon is the mother and the Sun is the son) 
set in the Sky by All Father, who gives each a horse and a 
chariot to drive round the earth. The Sun, in fact, has a 
chariot. (Hindus have one of their legends to relate that the 
Sun has a chariot equipped with but one wheel, and over his 
endless path of journey, his lame charioteer drives his seven 
horses yoked to the chariot. The Sun is regarded as male and 
the Moon too is declined in the masculine gender, as a rule 
having no exception — Ushas — the dawn — the rosy coloured 
mom of the well-known English poet — is regarded as female, by 
Vedic seers ; but with this part of the subject , I may deal in 
the sequel.) 

(As it presumably appears from the above, darkness in many 
places and among many nations was looked upon as intimately 
connected with death and evil powers. Light and life are allied 
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to each other. Even lightning is worshipped in some quarters 
It is well-known that the goddess of lightning was adored by 
Buddhists ; and she was appointed to accompany the God of 
thunder on his expeditions to prevent his making a mistake. 
Lastly, the God of fire is another of the gods connected with 
light. It may be noted, moreover, in passing that the Bud- 
dhists deify light in the Bodhi-Sattva as Marichi-deva; and the 
Chinese represent her with eight arms — in two of her hands 
she holds up emblems of the Sun and the Moon. But in con- 
nection with this, it can be observed that fire — the God of fire — 
is described in the Vedas to have seven tongues — which came 
in later ages to be worshipped as goddesses — Kali, Karali, 
Vijaya, Jaya, Nava; Sulohini Chaiva Sudhumravarna Sphul- 
lingini Vishvaruchirhi de.vi , lelahyamana iti sapta jivha.” i 

wpyfsnFnn f^rll 

During the Vedic period, only two goddesses have a marked 
individuality — Ushas the dawn, and Sarasvali, the river goddess 
and latterly, the goddess of speech — Speech is always regarded 
as internal light Hashing out. 

The 11th verse of I, 123-states : — 

“Radiant as a bride decorated by her mother, thou dis- 
playest thy person to the view. Auspicious Ushas ! remove the 
investing darkness ; no other dawns, but theo will disperse it.” 

This Ushas is considered to be the Eos of the Greeks and the 
Aurora of Latins. Philologists hold that Arjuni is the Greek 
Argynoris, Brisaya is Briseis and Dahana is Daphne. Sarama 
is phonetically equivalent to the Greek Heleoa. Saranyu, 
iho mother of Yama and of the Asvins, is the Greek Erinys 
and Ahana is the renowned goddess Athena. 

At this stage it will not be amiss to cite the truth without 
citing the author’s words: — 

It is related in a legend of the Rig Veda that Saranyu ran 
away from her husband, Vivas vat, and then gave birth to the 
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twin Asvins. A similar — or rather the same — legend is to be 
found among the Greeks who believed that Erinys Demeter ran 
awa y from her husband much in the same manner and gave 
Jnrth to Areion and Despoina. The idea is common to both 
the legends ; for, the dawn disappears — Ushas — as the day and 
night advance. The worship of Light and the form of light is 
pictured in a figurative manner but the whole sketch cannot 
be presented here. Suffice it to state here that as in this 
legend, in another place also in the Rig Veda, many allusions 
to the sun pursuing the dawn as a man pursues a woman 
are found and similarly, the Greek Apollo pursues the Greek 
Daphne, “until she is metamorphosed ” — t. e., the dawn dis- 
appears. Some verses quoted at this stage will not be deemed 
out of place: — “Far extending, many tinted, brilliant Ushas! 
We know not thy abode, whether it be nigh or remote— 
Daughter of the Sky ! accept these offerings, and perpetuate 
our welfare. She, the young, the white-robed daughter of the 
sky, the mistress of all earthly treasure, dawns upon us, 
dissipating darkness ! Auspicious Ushas ! shine upon us to-day 
on this spot. Following the path of mornings that have 
passed, to be followed by endless mornings to come, bright 
Ushas dispels darkness and awakens to life all beings 
unconscious like the dead in sleep.” 


21, 22 

& 

r 7, s | 

(I. 30 J 


U 113 | 


“ As Mr. M. Barth remarks, the Vedic gods are masters close 
at hand, and require a due performance of duty by man. He 
must be sincere towards them for they cannot bo deceived. 
There are no indications in the Rig Veda of any temples 
aeared by mortal hands, and consecrated as places of worship. 
On the other hand, every householder, every patriarch of his 
family lighted the sacrificial fire in his own home, and poured 
libations of the soma juice, and prayed to the gods for 
happiness to the family.” 
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Now, Uranus is Varuna or the sky and Prometheus is the 
Vedic Pramantha, the fire which is produced by friction. 
Fire is light transferred from the Sky to the Earth. Fire was 
considered an object of worship among all ancient nations, 
and in India, Persia and some other places, fire was hold in 
great and profound veneration. Among the Hindus sacrificial 
fire received the highest regard. In fact, no sacrifice could 
be performed without fire ; and it was the god Agni that was 
known as the invoker of other gods. Muir in his Sanskrit 
Texts says : — Agni is the god of fire , the Ignis of the Latins ; 
and the Ogni of the Sclavanians. Cox in his Mythology of 
Aryan Nations remarks : — “ We havo Pro methe ns answering to 
Pramantha, Phoronus to Bharanya and the Latin Vulcanus 
to the Sanskrit Ulka. Thus, with the exception of Agni, all the 
names of the Fire and the Fire-gods were carried away by the 
Western Aryans.” 

Agni or fire-god is the form of light on the Earth and as such 
he was worshipped by all the Aryans. Yaska, the author of 
Nirukta, classifies all Vedic gods thus : — “Agni, or fire as th 
God of the Earth ; Indra, the God of the firmament ; and the Sun 
the God of the Sky.” In the Reg Ve la, Agni is worshipped not 
only as the terrestrial fire but also as the fire of the lightning 
and the sun, and his abode is the invisible heaven. I shall 
rest content with quoting the following words : — “ The Bhrigus 
discovered Agni in Heaven, Matarisvan brought him down and 
Atharvangiras, the first sacrifices, first installed him in this 
w r orld as the protector of men.” In the Satapatha Brahman a it 
is said : Madhava the Vidcha carried Agni Vaisvanara in his 

mouth. The sage Gotama Rahfigana was his family priest. 
When addressed by the latter he made no answer, fearing lest 
Agni might fall from his mouth.” 

Thus (it will be easy to see that Light in some form or 
other was an object of worship among the ancient races both 
in the East and the West. Mitra and Varuna, the two gods 
almost inseparably aasociatod 1 y the Vedic Aryans at the 
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time of prayer, are held to be representing the day and the 
night. Taittiriya Brahmana 1,7,10,1 states: the day is 
Mitra’s and the night is Varuna’s. These two are invoked 
along with Agni : — “ I invoke first Agni for our welfare ; 
I invoke also Mitra and Varuna for help ; I invoke Might 
who gives rest to the w r orld ; I invoke the divine Savitri — the 
Sun to our assistance. In the Rig Veda X, 123, 6, the 
Sun is called the golden-winged messenger of Varuna ; and 
just as the same luminary is said by Hesiod to be the eye of 
Jupiter, he is in the Rig Veda called the eye of Mitra and 
Varuna.) In Rig Veda X, 11, 1 Agni is compared to 
Varuna in omniscience — which attribute Varuna possessed 
pre-eminently J and it will not be strange if the same idea finds 
a parallel in Psalm CXXXIX, 1-4 ; and also St. Matthew 
XV11I, 20. ( Now, at this stage, it is necessary to note that 

Mitra corresponds to the Mithra of the Zend A vesta. In fact, 
this god — day — wasknowm to the Aryan race before the Iranian 
branch separated from the Indian- Mithra was worshipped 
in Persia prior to the age of Herodotus, as noticed by Win- 
dischmanu, basing hi« argument on the common use of names 
like Mitradates and Mitrobates. Herodotus, moreover, talks 
of Mitra as a goddess ; and Plutarch and Xenophon describe the 
Persians as swearing by the God Mithra. Plutarch goes a step 
farther and observes that Zoroaster conceived of Mithra as 
standing intermediate between the deities Oromazes — the 
representative of light — and Areimanivs — the representative of 
darkness and ignorance.) The following is quoted from Max 
Muller’s Oxford Essays p. 41 as relating to Varuna who cor- 
responds in name of Ouranos of the Greeks : — “ Uranos in the 
language of Hesiod is used as a name for the Sky ; he is made 
or born that he should be a firm place for the blessed gods. 
It is said that UrantiB covers everything and that when he 
brir;; s the night, he is stretched out everywhere embracing the 
Eartn. This sounds almost as if the Greek myth had still pre- 
served a recollection of the Etymological power of Uranos. For 
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Uranos is the Sanskrit Varuna, and is derived trorn a root vat 
vri to cover &c., 

Varuna and Prithvi are as husband and wife ; and so are 
Uranos and Gaia, in the theogony ol the Hesiod ; and Varuna 
is the progenitor of Dyaus as Uranos is of zeus. Thus it will 
be clear to perceive that the Sky and the Earth or the Heaven 
and the Earth, Light and Darkness, are phenomena that are the 
objects of apotheosis among the civilized ancient nations, who 
represent these phenomena in figurative language in a very 
admirable manner. 

We next advert to certain festivals performed in worshipping 
fire, both in the East and the West. (There is a practice which 
can be well designated as a reminiscence of ancient times, 
prevailing in Southern India and it has its parollel in the lire 
customs of European countries. Pongol is a feast of Ingather- 
ing when the Sun enters the Tropic of Capricorn, and when 
every street, nay, every lane has a bonfire, which is an offering 
to the Sun God through fire— his terrestrial representation. 
In the first place this corresponds to the Holi festival of 
Northern and Western India in the early part of spring, as 
already pointed out in one of my previous Papers. The village 
priest is expected to pass through it ; and the people generally 
leap over the ashes to avoid the trouble of disease and prevent 
it as well. This sort of vernal festival of fire is celebrated in 
China too, in the province of Fo-kien, particularly. The 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal Liii Part I at page 60 
and Mr. W. Crooke in his Popular Religion and Folklore stale 
that this worship of fire is derived from an ancient custom and 
it is celebrated with a feast in honour of the Sun who renews 
vegetation in the month of April, It is very interesting to read 
the details as described in certain places, but root-baso in all of 
them is no other than a devoted worship of Light, celestial or 
terrestrial or both. The ceromony of passing the imago of the 
deity across the fire is another ossential feature that appears 
in many parts of India and has a paiallel in the straw effigy of 
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Kupalo across the midsummer bonfire of Russia. Inspired de- 
votees pass through the fire both in India and Europe and China 
and Japan in Asia. In 1854, the Madras Government instituted 
an enquiry into this custom, but their finding ultimately was 
that it was not attended by danger.) The fire walk is perform- 
ed in Japan as a religious rite twice a year. As witnessed and 
described by the wife of an American Naval Officer in 1903, it 
is really very interesting and even inspiring; but the conclusion 
drawn goes to show that fire is regarded as the spirit of evil and 
bo the Shintoists go through this fire-walking as a kind of out- 
ward and visible sign of inward spiritual grace. The fire walk 
prevails in Fiji, in Tahiti, in Trinida and in many other places 
of America. The Hottentots have this custom prevalent among 
them, but it is accompanied by more elaborate rites. ' The 
Nandi $md Zouluflof British East Africa attach great importance 
to fire worship in this form by applying fire to sick cattle to get 
rid of their disease. Indians of Yucatan, like many other races, 
walk over hot embers to avert calamities. 

Mr. PYaaer, in his Balder the Beautiful, informs us that 
similar rites were performed dn more places than one in classic- 
al antiquity. He says — * “At Castabala, in Cappadocia, the 
priestesses of an Asian goddess, whom the Greeks called 
Artemis Perasia used to walk barefoot through a furnace, of 
hot charcoal and take no harm." Again, in Italy there was a 
sanctuary of a goddess Foronia where the same rite was 
gierformed ; and it was held in high reverence by Latins and 
Sabines ; but according to Virgil and Pliny, the rite was per- 
formed in honour of Apollo. Even the lady of a pious house- 
hold prays to God through the medium of the lamp she herself 
lights. The man prays to God through the declining Sun ; and 
the woman* does so in her vernacular — 

- i 

C Diva diva diptikar 

ild £ Kane kundala motihara 

Diva dekhi namaskara. 


2 
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0 lamplight, full of resplendence, with your ear adorned with 
a ringlet and a pearl decoration, may I bow to you at your 
sight ? 

The Parsi lady, however, prays in the following terms, which 
seem to have phonetic similarity and probably similarity of 
sense also with the corresponding Sanskrit prayer : — 

Mela 

j^a i<*<mia 
^MmM M'flj =Ml 5llW 
ani ailM SS ^a 

ant ann ’^n ’$i *hh fa. 



ANTHROPOLOGY OP MODERN 
CIVILIZED MAN. 

By Arthur MacDonald, Esq., Washington, D. C., 
Author of “ Man and Abnormal Man.” 1 

( Read on 31 8t July , 1918.) 

In the organization of a university many years ago, one of 
the questions which arose, was whether to class anthropology 
under psychology, or psychology under anthropology. Inas- 
much as the psychological department of the university was 
the predominating one, anthropology was made a subdivision of 
psychology. Though the question may not be vital, university 
politics should hardly be the guide in such matters. 

1 “Man and Abnormal Man”, Senate Document, No. 187, 68th 
Congress, 3rd Session, 780 pagos, 8b, Washington, D. C. This docu- 
ment includes investigations upon children, gonius and insanity, hypno- 
tism, criminology, education and crime, and statistics of crime, 
suicide, insanity and other forms of abnormality, with extensive^ 
bibliographies. 
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But anthropology has long been established as a science, 
whilo psychology has not as yet produced a sufficient body of 
truths to be called a science in the rigid sense, though it has 
jnade great, progress in application of scientific methods in its 
work. Like sociology, psychology is called a science by 
courtesy, but this does not lessen its value, for some of the most 
promising branches of inquiry have not yet reached the 
scientific status, though they are of great service to the 
community. Yet the older and better established subject 
should be the basis. The word anthropology itself is also more 
directly applicable to man. In fact, all branches of science 
that deal directly with man’s body and mind should be under 
the head of anthropology. As the modern development of 
psychology has been mostly in its connection with anatomy 
jand physiology, this brings it very close to anthropology in a 
fundamental way. 

The anthropology pf modern man, as distinguished from that 
of ancient, savage and prehistoric man is very recent. A proof 
of this is the fact that the first scientific study ever made of a 
human being was conducted upon Zola by some twenty French 
specialists in anthropology, psychology and medicine. This 
was published in 1897 A 

Even the word “ anthropologist ” in the sense of a student 
of mankind as it is to-day, is scarcely heard. It may seem 
strange that anthropology has been occupied so little with the 
study of modern man. 


MODERN MAN MORE ACCESSIBLE TO INVESTIGATION 
THAN ANCIENT MAN. 


Whatever the reasons for this, it is due time, that anthro- 
pological study be directed much more to man as he is now 
for he is fully and directly accessible to investigation, whereas 


1 The author has made a summary of this study of Zola in 
entitled, “ Juvenile Crimo and Reformation, Senate Document 
«Oth Congress, 1st Session. M (See pages 230-254. ) 


his work 
No. 532, 
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ancient and prehistoric man is much less so. It is almost an 
axiom of scientific method, that the most directly and fully 
you can study the material, the more trustworthy the 
conclusions. 

SYNTHETIC TRAINING REQUIRED. 

One difficulty in developing this modern phase of anthror 
pology, is the necessity of extensive preliminary training, 
becauso not only anthropological knowledge, but medical 
courses and especially experience in psycho-physical laboratories 
are required to be adequately equipped for such work ; that is, 
a synthetic training is called for. 

CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

It is especially in criminal anthropology that much recent 
and direct study of modern man has been pursued. Penal and 
reformatory institutions are specially suited for scientific 
investigations on account of the uniformity of conditions which 
surround the inmates, as compared with the heterogeneous and 
variable environment of persons living in freedom. Also the 
great majority of the inmates are normal, it being their 
abnormal (somotinu s criminal) surroundings that have brought 
them to such institutions. Therefore, the study of these 
mostly unfortunate people is mainly an investigation of normal 
human beings and the results of such studies will apply to more 
in general. The relatively few really abnormal inmates can be 
distinguished from the others. It is unfortunately true that 
somo are made more abnormal by long-continued unscientific 
treatment in institutions which are supposed to exist for the 
improvement of mankind. 

LABORATORIES FOR HUMANITY. 

As institutions for the abnormal and unfortunate classes are 
supported by public funds, there is no reason why they should 
not be utilized for humanitarian scientific study, the main 
object of which is not only to improve prison discipline and 
prepare the inmates to be better citizens, but to prevent others 
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from going wrong by knowledge gained through the direot 
study of the individuals themselves. Thus, one function of 
these institutions will be that of humanitarian laboratories for 
the good of the community. 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND WAR. 

War is like the shaking of the tree in the hurricane * every- 
thing falls down — fruit; good, bad and rotten — dead limbs and 
worms — all is stripped oft — the social organism is shaken to its 
very foundation and rent asunder — all things are laid bare — 
human nature yields itself up. 

From the anthropologic standpoint, war is not only abnormal 
but a sociological monstrosity, belonging under the head of 
teratology, a science which treats of monsters. The monstros- 
ity consists in militarism and navalism, driving out humanity, 
War is probably an anthropological necessity, and if this pre- 
sent war had not come now, it would have probably started 
later, and have been still more terrible. 

One of the objects of criminal anthropology is to lessen a 
present crime between nations (war), as well as crime within 
nations by knowledge gainod through study of causes, and 
just as the spread of education and knowledge gradually liber- 
ated the intellect, so as to undermine the ideas upon which 
religious wars were based and eventually stopped, so a similar 
process of enlightenment may be necessary to cause political 
?vars to cease. 

ANTHROPOLOGY USEFUL TO EVERYONE. 

As a further illustration of the benefit from anthropological 
study is the extensive use of the Bertillon measurements and 
finger-prints system, which might be mentioned. As soon as 
fa e and morbid sentimentality can be dispelled, and the 
absolutely impersonal nature of anthropological inquiry under- 
stood, these and other systems of identification can be made of 
practical value to all people. For instance, banks, life insur 
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ance and other institutions could establish personal identity 
easier and bettor. You would not have to trouble your friends 
to go to the bank to identify you. There would also be fewer 
soldiers and citizens with nameless graves. 

NO HONEST MAN NEED FEAR TO SUBMIT TO 
SCIENTIFIC STUDY. 

Every one who intends to be an honest and worthy citizen 
need have no fear of a law-compelling an adequate record for 
the identity of all persons. If one be conscious of some weak- 
ness, that might cause him to go w'rong, the feeling that his 
identity is fully recorded, will have a most salutary effect. 
It would doubtless keep many from falling. For few persons 
would knowingly commit an offence if they thought they would 
probably be caught. In short, the most thoroughly anthropo- 
logical methods are utilized for the study of mankind, the 
better. 

To make the investigation of man more accurate, the time 
may come, when many and eventually all persons will be 
willing to be examined by responsible and official experts, and 
after death dedicate their bodies to the study of humanity. 
If one had before him the anthropological history of his ances- 
tors one, two or three generations back, giving in each case 
the height, weight, lung capacity, color of hair and eyes, cepha- 
lic index, measurement of pain and other sensibilities, men- 
tal ability and moral status, trade or profession, different 
diseases from childhood up and age at death ; if these and 
other data concerning out ancestors were accessible, we might 
then be able to really know and understand ourselves, and 
as a result live more rational, successful and happy lives. 

If necessary, stringent laws could be made againt- any misuse 
of the records. The eventual benefit to mankind of such facts 
would be inestimable. It would remove the stigma of our 
ignorance of human beings as contrasted with our more accurate 
knowledge of animals. 
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SPECIAL POINTS TO BE NOTED IN THE 
STUDY OF MAN. 

In tbe scientific investigation of man as he is to-day, the 
tigidity required by the older sciences, as phyBics and mathe- 
matics, cannot be followed, for modern inquiry must depend 
much upon psychology and sociology, which, as we have seen, 
are not sciences in the strict sense of the word. 

While, as a general rule, the probable truth of a conclu- 
sion increases with the number of cases investigated, in certain 
subjects where there is great regularity and uniformity, the 
results based upon smaller numbers may be equally probable. 

The public must be cautious against applying general con- 
clusions to individual cases, as is sometimes attempted. Thus 
children with a larger average circumference of head are 
brighter than those with a smaller average circumference, hut it 
by no means follows, that James with a larger head circum- 
ference is* brighter than John because John has smaller 
circumference of head. For every general truth has many 
exceptions and we do not know which are the exceptions. If 
general conclusions are three* fourths true and one-fourth false, 
they are valuable for they indicate the direction toward which 
truth is travelling. 

AUTHOR'S CONCLUSIONS FROM HIS STUDIES OF 
MODERN CIVILIZED MAN. 

It would take one far beyond the purpose of this article, to 
Consider the many original and varied studies of modern 
civilized man, which have already appeared. The author, 
therefore will summarise the results of his own investigations, 
but will state only those conclusions which, so far as he know s, 
were new at the time published, and were based upon a suffi- 
c. mt number of cases, to be worthwhile mentioning. 

The total number of cases studied by the author is 42,375. 
being either investigations by him personally, or under his 
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direct supervision. The author has also made intensive detailed 
studies of about twenty-five criminals, 1 but they vary so much 
in age and environment, that no general conclusion can be drawn. 
Should the reader desire to know the methods employed, the 
detailed conditions of experiments and nature of instruments 
used by the author in arriving at his conclusions, he should 
consult the works of the author referred to in the foot notes. 

The following conclusions are divided into nine sections, the 
first five of which concern mental ability in relation to physical, 
neurological and abnormal condition of children mainly, and in 
connection with sociological and racial factors Section VI 
refers to a relation between anthropology and disease ; section 
VII to physical anthropology and base ball, and sections VIII 
and IX to new applications of psychological anthropological 
study to nations and statesmanship. As already indicated, the 
general truth of these conclusions depends mainly upon the 
number and variety of cases studied, the number being given in 
brackets with each conclusion. 

I — CONCLUSION AS TO MENTAL ABILITY AND 
CIRCUMFERENCE AND SHAPE OF HEAD. 

Head measurements are the most important of any, not only 
because the head encases the brain, but it also is preserved ther 
longest after death and is a strong connecting link between, 
modern, ancient and prehistoric man. The most important 
measurements of the head are its maximum length and width, 
which are the bases of the cephalic index. Too many psycho- 
physical investigations omit the cephalic index and thereby 
lessen greatly their scientific value. 

1. The larger the circumference of head in children, the 
greater the mental ability, (21,030). Physiologists 
have long believed this, but it had not been shown 

1 Many of these cases appear in “Criminology,” New York, 1894, and 
in Le Criininel-Type,” Lyon et l’aris ; 1895. 
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by actual measurements upon large numbers. This 
also accords with the opinion of zoologists, that the 
larger the head in animals, the greater the intelli- 
gence. 

2. Broad-headed (brachy cephalic) children are mentally 
superior to long-headed children (dolicho-cephalics) 
which is confirmed by the further facts that colored 
children are more dolicho-cephalic than white 
children, and also have less mental ability (1165) \ 

These statements accord with the results of research in pre- 
historic anthropology, that bracycephaly increases as civilization 
increases. 1 2 

3. Dolichocephalic university students arc less sensitive to 

pain than the bracyeephalic (377). 

CIRCUMFERENCE OF HEAD AND NATIONALITY. 

4. Children of foreign parentage (2074) have slightly 

larger circumference of head than children of Ameri- 
can parentage, (12,487) but children of mixed (foreign 
and American) nationality (1912) have smaller head 
circumference than those of American parentage 
(16,473). 

This appears to indicate an unfavourable result of mixing 
nationality. 

5. Circumference of head is less in children with abnor- 

malities (2,244) than in children in general (16,473). 


1 Figures in parenthesis indicate number of cases studied by author 
as has been stated already. 

2 Conclusions 1.2, 3, 4, 5, 7, and 8, are discussed in “Man and Abnor- 
mal Man,” .Senate Document, No. 187. 

C nciusion No. 6 is in Senate Document, No. 400, “ A plan for the 
•tudy of Man/' 57th Congress, 1st Session, already cited. 


3 
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II -r-MENTAL ABILITY, PHYSICAL AND SOCIAL 
CONDITION AND NATIONALITY . 1 
Conclusions as to mental ability in connection with physical 
and social conditions and nationality are summarised as 
follows: — 

1. American bom children (12,487) are superior in height, 

but inferior in weight to foreign bom children 
(2,074). 

2. White children (16,473) are superior to colored children 

(5.457) in height and sitting height, but inferior in 
weight. 

3. Children of American parentage (12,487) are brighter 

than children of foreign or mixed parentage (1,012), 
suggesting that mixture of nationalities may not be 
an advantage. 

4. The lowest percentages of nervousness are found in 

children of foreign parentage (2,074) and in colored 
children (5,467). 

5. Children of laboring classes (5,890) are more nervous 

than children of the professional and mercantile 
classes (6,096). 

6. Chattanooga boys (239) are superior in height and 

weight to Washington boys (7,953). 

This agrocs with the belief that men of the Southern States 
are taller than men of tho Northern States. 

7. Girls (8,520) are brighter than boys (7,053) in their 

studies, but girls show more (15 per cent.) average 
ability than boys, suggesting less variability, which 
from an evolutionary point of view is not advanta- 
geous. 

1 Conclusions 1, 2, 4, anil 5, are lur ed upon studios in u Man and 
Abnorm I Man/' Senate Document, 187, 58th Congress, 3d session, 780 
pages, 1005. Conclusion 5 is found in 8cnal<* Docum* ill No. 400, 57th 
Congress 1st tfescion, lbti pages. 
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8. As age increases in children, brightness decreases in 
all studies, except drawing, manual labour and 
penmanship, that is, in the more mechanical studies 
(10,473). 

Ill— SENSIBILITY TO PAIN. 1 
One of the main objects of the study of humanity, is to 
lessen pain by knowledge gained through the study of pain 
.itself. The following are some results of such stud} 7 , gained 
through the use of instruments of precision. This may help 
toward finding the best method of lessening pain. 

1. Children are more sensitive to pain before puberty 

than after puberty (247). Another independent 
investigation by the author confirming this, shows 
that : — 

2. Sensibility to pain decreases as age increases (809). 

3 . The left hand is more sensitive to pain than the right 

hand (188). This may be due to the greater use of 
the right hand, increasing its obluscncss or hardi- 
hood to pain, and also 

4 . The left temple is more sensitive to pain than the 

right temple (2,569). 

6. Girls (1,083) are more sensitive to pain than boys (887), 
and in accord with this 

6. Women (188) are more sensitive to pain than men, 

(142). But this does not refer necessarily to endur- 
ance of pain. 

7 . University women (184) and men (227) arc much more 

sensitive to pain than working women (14). Those 

Conclusions 1, 2, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, and 9, are disoussed in Senate Docu- 
ment, No. 400, cited above. 

Conclusion 3 is explaiued in Senate Document, No. 187, also riled 

above. 
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last two statements suggest the probability, that 
sensibility to pain increases as sociological condi- 
tions improve. 

9. Blondes, born in summer (247) are more sensitive to 
pain than children born in winter, (259). 

IS THERE MORE PLEASURE THAN PAIN IN THE 
WORLD? 1 2 

If all the pleasurable and all the disagreeable and painful 
thoughts, feelings and sensations of all the inhabitants of the 
world were added in separate columns, and the two results 
compared, this might give an approximate answer to the 
question as to whether there is mere pleasure than pain in the 
world. 

For the purpose only of illustration and suggestion, the 
author took a record of a Government clerk for one day in 
Washington by placing the number of his positively pleasant 
thoughts, feelings and sensations in one column and number 
of his positively unpleasant and painful thoughts, feelings and 
sensations in another column: adding up these two columns of 
pleasant and unpleasant states of consciousness, it was found 
that the Government clerk experienced 521 pleasant thought 
and 158 unpleasant states of consciousness; that is, say, if 
the experience of this clerk be considered as a general average 
there is three times as much pleasure in the world as pain. 

IV.— SENSIBILITY TO HEAT AND LOCALITY 
ON THE WRISTS. 1 

1. Colored children (91) are much more sensitive to heat 
than white children (1,014). This probably means 
that their power of discrimination is better, and not 
that they suffer more from heat. 


1 Juvenile Crime and Reformation, Senate Document, 532, 60th Con- 
gress, Session. 

2 See Senate Document 187, 58th Congress. 3rd Session ‘‘Man 
and Abnormal Man. 
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2. Bright children (506) are more sensitive to heat and 

locality on the wrist than dull children (286), but 
this difference is greater in the case of heat. 

3. Children, including colored children, are more sensitive 

to heat and locality, on the left wrist than right 
(1,165). This may be due to greater use of right 
hand, causing obtuseness of feeling. 

4. Girls (548) are less sensitive to heat and more sensitive 

to locality on the wrist than boys (526). 

5. Children are more sensitive to heat and locality on 

the wrist before puberty than after puberty (1,074). 
In colored children (91) there is little difference. 1 

6. Children of the professional and mercantile classes 

(388) are most sensitive to heat and locality on the 
skin than children of the labouring classes (252). 

V.— CHILDREN WITH ABNORMALITIES.* 

1. Boys (1,582) and girls (662) with abnormalities are 

inferior in height, sitting height, weight and circum- 
ference of head to children in general (16,473). 

2. Dull children (2,1 31) are much more defective in hearing 

than bright children (195). 

3 . About 10 per cent, of dull (1.214), 8 per cent, of average 

(3,375) and H per cent, of bright boys (2,899) are 
unruly ; that is, unruliness increases with dullness. 

4 . Abnormalities in children (2,244) are most frequent at 

dentition and puberty. 

6. Defects of speech are three times more frequent in 
boys than in girls (8,520). 


1 See Senate Document 187, 58th Congress, 
Miti Abnormal Man.” 


3rd Session 


Man 
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VI.— ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF DISEASES * 

The conclusions given below are based upon a study of 1^486 
College women. The professor of physical culture and the 
. physician in charge assisted the author. 

Those (445) having had no diseases are equal in strength, 
less in weight, but greater in height and lung capacity than 
those (707) who had one or more diseases, indicative that 
strength and weight arc not necessarily signs qf health. 

Those (85) who had constitutional diseases were shorter in 
stature than those (956) who had other diseases. 

Those (54) having had typhoid fever are superior in lung 
capacity and strength, but inferior in weight to those (1,041) 
having diseases in general. 

The cases of infectious diseases (270) are distinctly superior 
in weight, lung capacity, height and strength to those (1,041) 
with diseases in genoral. 

Those (89) having had hereditary diseases are inferior in 
weight to those with diseases in general (1.041). 

Hereditary cases (89) are distinctly inferior in weight, lung 
capacity, height and strength to infectious cases (270). 

Digestive cases show less weight and lung capacity, but 
greater height than cases in general (1,041). 

Cases of heart murmurs (185) have greater weight, lung 
capacity, height and strength than cases of diseases in general, 
(1,041). 

VII. — ANTHROPOLOGY AND BASE-BALL. 1 2 

There is, perhaps, no group of men in our country with better 
all round physicial development and agility, than the Major 

1 Sen Senato Document 187, 58th Congress 3rd Scss- on “ Man and 
Abnormal Man/’ 

2 Seo ** A Plan for the Study of Mail,” Seuate Document 400, 
67th Congress, 1st Session. 
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League base-ball players. The following conclusions are based 
upon an anthropological statistical study of 150 of these players. 

1. Players (31 percent.) less than 5 feet 11 inches in 

height are better fielders and much better batters 
than taller men (69 per cent.) and this accords with 
the further fact that. 

2. Pitchers (26 per cent.) are tall and very poor batters. 

3. Those who bat left-handed, but throw right-handed 

(17 per cent.) are shorter in stature than other 
players (83 per cent). 

4. Left-handers (10 per oent.) are taller and heavier than 

right-handers (90 per oent.) and basemen are 
heavier than outfielders, but catchers are heaviest 
and shortsops lightest in weight of all. 

5. Nearly twice as many players are born in the country 

than in the city, and nearly twice as many are 
born in the summer as in winter. 

WORLD’S AND LEAGUE SERIES OP GAMES. 1 
. The remaining statements are based upon a statistical 
investigation of 13 World’s Series (74 games) and 3,000 games 
of the 13. League Series. 

6. In the World’s Series’ games, batting has twice the 

value of both fielding and pitching combined. 

7. Batting is heavier, but less effective, strikes out more 

frequent, fielding averages higher and batting 
averages lower in the World's Series than in the 
League Series. 

8. Muffed balls, fumbles, wild thrown and wild pitches 

indicate much nervousness and want of self-control. 

1 Seo “ Scientific Study of Base Ball ” (by author) in Amerioan 
Phyeioal Education Review (Mar. 1914). 22 j*p. 
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VIII.— MENTALITY 01 NATIONS. 1 

We may investigate Man, as an individual, or as many 
individuals, or as an organization. The most significant 
organization are nations or States, and since it is only in the 
intellect that man is superior to animals, it may be of interest 
to present a resume of a comparative study of the mentality of 
nations. 

The mental status of a community, or nation, may be indi- 
cated by the number (relative to population) of literate 
teachers, pupils in schools, colleges and universities, books in 
libraries and periodicals and newspapers published. 

1. United States : — From this point of view, the New 

England States show the highest mentality in our 
country, Massachusetts being superior to every 
State. Maryland leads in the South Atlantic 
States, Okahoma with Texas in the South Central 
States and California and Washington in the 
Western States. 

2. Europe: — Switzerland, Germany, France and Great 

Britain lead in mental status in the order named. 

In regard to intellectual bent or, as indicated in production 
of books, France leads in medicine and history, Germany in 
law, political science and education, Italy in philosophy and 
Great Britai, in religion. 

United States leads all in preference for fiction. 

3. Patho-Social Conditions : — As to the relations of men- 

talities to patho-social conditions, countries with the 
greatest illiteracy have the highest per cent, of 
murders and high rate of infant mortality and a low 

1 Data given in article entitled “ Mentality of Nations” in connec- 
tion with patho-sooial conditions. Open Court, Chicago, August, 1912, 
also published in “ Nature”, London, Nov. 14, 1912, also in Archive* 
de Pedagogia," Buenos Ayres. May, 1912. 
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rate of suicide and divorce. But, on the other hand, 
nations with the least illiteracy show a relatively 
large number of suicides and divorce. 

IX.— THE UNITED STATES SENATE. 1 

Organization ranking next in importance to nations are their 
legislative bodies. While it is important to study the criminal, 
pauper and defective classes in order to find out why they 
failed and to keep others from following them, so it is much 
more important to investigate genius, talent and statesmanship 
to learn how these were attained, and assist in reaching them. 
In short, it is better to know the causes of success than those 
of failure, to be permeated with optimism rather than infected 
with pessimism. Since the Senate of the United States is the 
most important American organization, and since its proceed- 
ings are carefully recorded, the author has made it an object 
for statistical study. While the conclusions which follow apply 
to a limited time they, however, create a presumption in favor 
of their general truth. 

1. Senators (80) attend yea and nay calls (3S7) ten per 

cent, better than they do quorum calls (391). 

2. Progressive Republicans (12) attend yea and nay calls 

more, but quorum calls less than conservative 
Republicans (34). 

S. Mercantile men (17) attend quorum calls more, but yea 
and nay calls less, than professional men (63). 

4 . Of all legislation initiated (8,302 bills and resolutions) 
only 2| per cent, of private and 10 per cent, of 
public bills are enacted into law, 24 per cent, of 
•joint resolutions, and 44 per cent, of pension bills 

1 Article entitled “ Eatudio del Sanado de los Estados Unidos do 
America/’ published in “La Revista Argentina do Cienciag Potitioas,” 
IS de Enero de 1918. Not yet published in English. 


•1 
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likewise become law ; 56 per cent, of concurrent 
resolutions and 74 per cent, of Senate resolutions are 
agreed to. In short, only 42 per cent, of legislation 
started receive any attention. 

6. Frequency of remarks on the floor of the Senate 
increased with degree of education. 

6. While Democrats (34) excel Republicans (46) in 

university education, Republicans are superior in 
collego training. 

7. Senators (29) without previous legislative experience 

are less successful in legislation than those (51) with 
legislative experience. 

8. Strong party men (34) do not allow their political 

interests to make them less faithful in their 
Senatorial duties. 


ON SOME CURIOUS CULTS OF SOUTHERN 
AND WESTERN BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

(Read an 29th August 1918 ) 

(I) THE CULT OF THE B AO Y A LIS OR THE 
SUNDARBAN TRADERS IN FUEL. 

There are current in India many cults which are quite 
distinct from orthodox Hinduism, that is to say, the worship 
of Brahma, Vishuu and Malics vara — the three supreme deities 
of the Hindu Pantheon. These cults are obscure in their origin 
and not very well known to students of comparative religion. 
The objects of adoration in these cults are the village-deities 
and the forest -god lings who do not tind a place at all in the 
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hierarchy of the Hindu gods and goddesses. Among these 
cults may be mentioned the curious one of the Baoyalis or the 
people who traffic in fuel and reeds gathered from the jungles 
of the Sundarbans. 

The extensive tract of country known as the Sundarbans, 
which is situated to the south of the district of Khulna in 
Central Bengal and to the south-east of the Twenty-four 
Parganas, is overgrown with forests of sund'iri ( Heritiera litto- 
ralis) and other fuel-yielding trees, and the reeds and bulrushes 
known as nal (Phragmites fcarka) and hogla ( Typha elephantina ) . 
This tract is also known as the Bada ( gr*T ) • 

A certain class of people earn their livelihood by going to 
the Sundarbans, cutting and gathering the fuel and reeds, and 
sol ling them. This profession is known as “the trade of the 
Baoyalis’* (^r*K These Baoyalis or traders wear 

their hair long and boar on their necks rosaries of rudrdkshas or 
the hard tubercled nuts of the Utrasum Bead Tree {Elceocarpus 
ganitrus), and of the stems of the tulasi or sacred basil (Ocymum 
sanctum). They abstain from taking oil and fish and live upon 
one meal of vegetables a day. They exercise a great influence 
in the Sundarbans ; and, without their permission, no one can 
carry on any business whatever in this tract. They are very 
much, looked up to by the officers of the. Government Forest 
Department. 

These Baoyalis say that, in the deepest recesses of the forests 

the Sundarbans, there live (or used to live) two naked fakirs 
named Kanai and Balai. They never speak. It is said that 
none of the traders in fuel and reeds can derive any profit from 
his«fcrade unless he is favoured by these two fakirs. 

Nobody can tell how old these two fakirs are (or were) ; nor 
is anything known of their parentago. The Baoyalis or traders 
in fuel -and reeds say that these fakirs are not really mute but 
have taken the vow of silence and that they sometimes talk 
with the chief traders, and teach them the songs known as nale - 
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glta ( ) °f which two specimens are given below and 

which are believed to have been composed by them. They 
become the disciples of these two fakirs. It would appear that 
learning to sing these songs is indispensably necessary for initia- 
tion by the latter. 


( X ) 

v qjf<3 <315* I 

*TR 5fTT^[ Jd - SSTSS 1f<15nd5T II 

3. WT ^ 3R I 

*TT<T (3lRTT JS5* ICr ^7% ^ II 

^5*T sRt-faffc 3^ I 

afar ^ II 

Translation. 

(I) 

1. The birds are calling in bush and brake. The tides are 

running high in the creeks. 

2. 0 sons of female slaves ! come, come to cut the reeds and 

bulrushes. 

3. Remembering the name of our mother-goddess, we go in 

front. 


4. 0 ! come ye all with axes and hatchets and bekis in j r our 
hands. 


5. The son of “ The Dame of the Forest ” ( Bano-bibi ) is 

sitting alone in the forest. 

6. 0 shaven-patod Mahomedan clodhoppers ! come into the 

midst of the Sundarbans ( bddei ). 


The aforementioned song affords us some glimpses about the 
deities to which these fakirs and their disciples — the Bdoydlis — 
pay devoirs. It mentions the “ Mother-goddess ” and the Bano- 
bibi or “The Dame of the Forest.” These epithets have 
certainly been used with reference to some “ Sylvan Goddess ” 
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who is believed to preside over the gloomy and impenetrable 
jungle of the Sundarbans, and to protect the wood-cutters and 
the Bdoydlis or the traders in fuel. This goddess must be an 
incarnation of the terrible goddess Kali, for it is said that, over 
the Badd or, at least, over that portion of the Sundarbans 
which has been reclaimed and are now tenanted by Pods, 
Chan dais and Musalmans, many deities are believed to preside, 
among which may be mentioned Kali. 

In an incantation which is used by the fakirs of the Sundar- 
bans to exorcise away wild beasts, occur the following prayers 
to five goddesses, namely, (1) Manasa, (2) Kalimaya, (3) 
Kali, (4) Burhl Thakurayi and (5) Raksha Chandi : — 

1 . “ Manasa (Goddess of Serpents). — Hear my prayer. Keep 

all serpents and other noxious things very distant.” 

2. “ Kalimaya (said to be the daughter of Kali). — 0 my 

mother ! look thou on me in mercy. Keep far away 

all injurious things, tigers and bears, from this place.” 

3. “ Kali. — O Kali of this world ! all things are visible to 

thee. Have mercy upon us. Hear my cry, and let 

nothing do us any harm.” 

4. “ Burhi Thakurani (wife of Daksha Raja, the father of 

Durga). — I am at thy feet praying and pleading. 

Injure me not.” 

5. “ Raksha Chandi (another name for Kali),— I pray thee, 

preserve inj' life.” 1 

A class of Musalman fakirs called the Ghazis also exercise a 
considerable induence over the spiritual well-being of the afore- 
mentioned villagers. 


* Vide the article on “ Exorcism of Wild Animals in the Sundarbans'’ 
in the Journal of the Asiatic So-:iety of Bengal , Vol. LXXII. fp A rt ru \ 
for 1903, page ’ *' 
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In many other parts of Northern India, similar “ Sylvan 
Goddesses ” are believed to preside over the forests and jungles. 
Among these may be mentioned the Hindu Diana — Champa- 
vati — and the Banaspati Ma or “ The Mistress of the Wood ” 
who, it is believed, protect the herdsmen and the huntsmen 
who carry on their respective avocations within the gloomy 
recesses of their sylvan domains. 1 

The fifth line of the foregoing song refers to the “ Son of the 
Dame of the Forest.” It is difficult to make out who he is. 
Perhaps he is some inferior godling who, along with the “ Sylvan 
Goddess,” is believed to preside over the Sundarbans. It may 
refer to the godling Dakshina Ray or Dakshina Thakur who is 
worshipped in the villages situated on the outskirts of the Sun- 
darbans for obtaining immunity from the havoc committed by 
tigers among human beings and cattle, and of whose image an 
illustration has been published at page 105 of Vol. III. of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay. It may 
also have reference to two other jungle-spirits named Rupapori 
and Orpori who are mentioned and prayed to as follows in 
the aforementioned incantation used by the fakirs of the 
Sundarbans to exercise away wild beasts : — 

1. “Rupapori (a spirit of the jungles). — I beseech thee to 

hear me. Keep thy eyes on my companions. Let 
none of them be injured.” 

2. “Orpori (a jungle-spirit having wings). — Thou who livest 

in the air and dost fly about, thou also art a tiger of the 
jungle. I beg at thy feet. Do us no harm. ’ 2 

From the context of the foregoing song, however, it would 
appear that the two fakirs , who are stated to have composed 
these two songs, and who are mentioned in the third line as 

1 VUlc my article entitled *• The Worship of the Sylvan Goddess ” in The 
Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for March 1917, pages 185-186. 

2 Vide J. A. S. li. } Vol. LXXII., (Part III.) for 1903, page 48. 
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going in advance of the party of wood -cutters, act as 
tiger-charmers, and that thoir presence is believed to charm 
away the tigers which infest the forests from which the fuel 
is collected [This is quite in accordance with the established 
custom. Mr. D. Sunder, Commissioner in the Sundarbans, 
says : “ Between the months of October and May, crowds 
of wood -cutters coinc in boats from Barisal, Khulna, Farid- 
pur, Calcutta, and other districts, and enter the forests of 
Sunderbans for the purpose of cutting timber. These forests 
are full of man-eating tigers , and the loss of life that annually 
occurs from their attacks is so heavy that nothing will 'persuade 
wood-cutters to proceed to the jungles without, their faqir. He 
is the one person who is believed to possess power to drive 
away tigers and prevent them from attacking human beings. 
The belief in the power of the faqir is so great that wood- 
cutters and others declare that even crocodiles, which also 
cause great loss of life and are frequently met with in the 
jungles, arc under his control. It is said that he can make 
these great saurians rise or sink in water by his charms, and 
by his exorcism close their mouths and prevent them from 
doing any harm. No work is begun in the forests by wood- 
cutters until the faqir has gone through his charms and incanta- 
tions, and has performed his pujds for the dispersion of all 
noxious animals.'* ! J 

In the light of the facts stated above, the expression “Son 
of the Dame of the Forest ” used in the fifth line of the fore- 
going song would seem to mean “ tiger .* 1 This interpretation 
is rendered plausible by the fact that, in the fourth line of 
the next song, the tiger is also mentioned as standing beneath 
the trees of the forests visited by the Buoy a Us. 


Vide lus very interesting article on Exorcism of Wild Animals in the 
undarbans in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXXil 
rart III.) for 1903, pages 45-52. 
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Then I come to the second song, which is as follows : — 

V mv ttct sre mm srar \ 

srift *iht ^ u 

X x x x VTHUH 3S5I gfsr =3Prf I 

*.SW\ ^pfr^T5T *USft d^fll 

Translation. 

(II.) 

1. At the dawning of day, the (jungle) cocks and hens porch 

upon the branches of trees. 

2. We two brothers descend into the salt water for your 

sakes. 

3. The sky is lit up with a glorious effulgence. The sun has 

risen above the thatch (of the huts). 

4. O Baoyalis! come if you want (to cut and gather fuel 
and reeds), for the Ghazi’s horse is standing beneath the 
trees. 

These two songs distinctly set forth the circumstances under 
which the Baoyalis carry on their avocations. It would appear 
that, at the first streak of dawn, these traders, armed .with 
hatchets and axes, and headed by the two fakirs , go into the 
deepest recesses of the forest to cut and gather fuel and reeds. 
The presence of the fakirs is believed to charm away the tigers 
which infest these regions, as will appear from the fourth line of 
the second song which says that the “ Ghuzi's horse, ’ that is 
to say, the tiger is standing beneath the trees. In the 
peculiar jargon used by the villagers and wood-cutters fre- 
quenting the Sundarbans, the tiger is called “a Ghuzi's 
horse." 

Now arise the questions: — (1). Who is the Ghazi ? (2). Why 
is a tiger called a “ Ghuzi's horse ( " 
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It is said that Ghazi Sahib and his brother Kalu were Musal- 
man pirs or saints who exercised absolute power over all living 
things, and possessed the ability to encompass whatever they 
desired, and that they could command tigers to come to them or 
to go away. It is further alleged that they used to ride on the 
backs of tigers and rove about in the jungles. Hence tige,rs are 
called Qhdzi's horses.** In the incantation mentioned above, 
the following prayers are addressed to these two saints: — 

(1) . ‘‘Ghazi Sahib. — Thou hast become a faqir. As a 
faqir I fall at thy feet and plead. Thou hast come to these 
jungles with 300 tigers. / beg thee to shut the mouths of the 
tigers.** 

(2) . “ Kalu. — Thou art brother of Ghazi, and I salute thee 
in his name, and ask for thy help. If thou shouldst injure me 
after this salutation, thou shalt die and burn in hell.” 1 

These two pirs are so much reverenced by all the Musalmans 
and Hindus of this part of the country that, whenever any 
one of them wishes to go inside any jungle, he, first of all, bows 
down to the earth, joining together the palms of his hands 
before his face, and mumbles the words: “In the name 
of the Ghazi Sahib.” After performing this little bit of 
ceremony, h& enters the forest, fully believing that this saint 
will protect him thoroughly. 2 

Similarly, whenever the aforementioned villagers and wood- 
cutters have to use the words “ to eat,** they use the expression 
“to cut” In the same way, the words “ to be well** 

Onv?) are used for the verb “ to die.'* Hence when the generality 
of the people, who have no concern with the Sundarbans, have 
to say that so-and-so is dead, they jocosely use the expression : 
” So-and-so is well [ in the sense in vogue in the Sundarbans 

Vide J. A. S. B. t VoL LXXII, (Part III) for 1903, page 48. 

Op. cit„ pp. 48-49. 

tor mucli of the information relating to the Cult of the Baoyali 
traders, I am indebted to a Bengali article entitled “ Nirakshara Kain 
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(II) THE CULT OF THE TORTOISE-SHAPED DEITIES 
OF MIDNAPUR AND BANKURA IN 
WESTERN BENGAL. 

Recent researches have shown that a corrupt form of Bud- 
dhism, leavened with Hindu religious ideas, and having a 
veneer of Hindu rites and ceremonies, still survives, at the 
present day, in different parts of Bengal under the name of the 
“ Cult of the Deity Dharmathakur ” There are extant 

various works by ancient Bengali authors which deal with this 
curious cult. In the twelfth century a.d., an ancient Bengali 
writer named Ramai Paodit trftrg-rT) composed a work which 

sets forth the tenets, mantras and other formulae of this cult, 
as also the mode of worshipping the deity Dharmathakur. 
The undermentioned passages in this work show that, even in 
the 12th century a.d., the Lord Buddha, who was the ante- 
type of the deity Dharmathakur, was looked upon with vene- ' 
ration by the people : — 

(a) “ visfrnsT ^ I" 

or 

(a) “The deity Dharmaraj speaks of yajna sacrifices in 
deprecating terms.” 

(b) “ 553 WW I” 

or 

(6) “The deity Dharmaraj is highly venerated in Ceylon.” 

(c) “ sg sifticr mnn \* 

or 

(c) “ Formerly the Lord (Dharmathakur) was known as 
Lalita Avatara ” (one of the names of Buddha). 


o Gramyakavifa" (Illiterate Poets and Rustio Poetry) by Mokahada- 
cbartin Bhattacharyyu, which wus published at pages 70-93 of Vol. XII 
fcf the Ba\giya SahUya P art .shat Patrikd (The Journal of the Aoaderoy 
of Bengali Literature at Calcutta) for 1312 B.S. 
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Subsequently the old Bengali authors Mayurabliatta 
KhelaramaX^teTTCUT) who wrote in a.d. 1527, Ruparama 
and Mukundarama (wf*^WR) also wrote works treating of the 
worship of the deity Dharma. 

The sanle vestiges of Buddhism are traceable in another 
ancient Bengali poem — “ The Song of Oovindachandra ”( 

*TR )• this poem it is stated that Govindachandra, 
an enthusiastic worshipper of the deity Dharma, asked of 
Hadipa, a priest of the Dharma-cult, the qu«tion : “ What 

religion is the best ? ” The latter replied as follows 

VTfST mill JTT5 I" 

or 

“My child Govindai ! Hear me — 

The best religion is ( that which inculcates ) the tenet 
* Kindness towards animals is the greatest of virtues.’ ” 

The same Buddhist influence has also permeated another 
old Bengali poem entitled Dharmamahgala ( ) which 

was composed in a.d. 1547 circ, by another ancient Bengali 
author named Mini kr am Gauguli. As usual in Buddhistic 
works, it begins with the customary invocation to Lord Buddha 
M ^ (“ I salute the Lord Dharma or Buddha”) ]. The 

deity Dharma has also been described therein as ( The 

Formless ) or ( The Bodiless ) and the like. A festival 

for worshipping hi m with great eclat was also held on the banks 
of the river Balluka. Mention is also made therein of four 
eminent ministrant.s of this corrupt Buddhist cult, namely, 
R-amai, Kamsai, Nila and Sveta, of whom the first-named is 
the author of the work mentioned supra. But nothing is 
known of the other three. 

In a.d. 1713 the Bengali poet Ghanarama Chakravarti 
composed his well-known Bengali poem entitled “ ISridharma- 
mangala * ( ). In this work it is stated that, for 
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some reason or other, the goddess Devi cursed the celestial 
nymph Ambuvati. Under the influence of this curse, the 
latter was born under the name of Ranjavatl in this mundane 
world. When she grew up into womanhood, she was married 
to Raja Karnasena. Being childless, the queen prayed to the 
deity Dharma for the boon of being blessed with a son, and 
then immolated herself in the presence of his deityship. But, 
taking compassion on her, Dharma restored her to life and 
granted her the prayed-for boon. Subsequently she gave birth 
to a son named*Lausena who, in after-life, became a great 
promulgator of the Dharma-cult. 

All the aforementioned works about the Dharma-cult have 
been written on the basis of a still more ancient work named 
Hdkanda Purina (TOngl’ SCtUT )which may be called “the Bible 
of the Dharma-cult. ” Recent researches have shown that it 
is not included in the category of the works known as the 
Hindu Puranas. It has been suggested that the word Hdkanda 
( ) may be a corruption of the word or “ a work 

consisting of seven parts.” The text of this ancient Bengali 
work has not yet been recovered. 

In Manikrama Gaiiguli’s Dharmamahgala, an excellent edition 
of which has been published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat 
( The Academy of Bengali literature ) of Calcutta, various 
names of the images of the deity Dharmafhakur have been 
mentioned, among which may be mentioned Bdji/cu a Raya 
( ^t^nfT ) of Beldiha, Kankda Bichhd [ 

(or The Scorpion ) ] of Gopalpur, Dalu Raya ( ) of 

Shyambazar, Jhak Bhdi ( *1% ) of Baital, Ketiresvar 
( ) of Bctar and so forth. Now the names of these 

deities are not to be met with in any of the Hindu Puranas. 
The forms of many of these images, and the modes of 
worshipping them, are very curious. For instance, the image 
of the deity Dharma installed by Lansena at Mainagadh in 
the Tamluk Sub-division of the district of Midnapur in 
South-Western Bengal, is tortoise- shaped. Similarly, the n\ne 
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images of Dharmathakur which are installed in the shrine of 
the Dharma-cult at Mainapur in the Vishnupur Sub-division 
of the district of Bankura in Western Bengal, and which are 
known under the appellations of Ydtrasiddhi ( Sva- 
rupndrdyana Sankdsura (tTgTfg?), Dalu Raya 

( ), Banka-la Raya ( irifTSTCru), K&lu Raya ( ), 

Jagat Raya ( ), Chand Raya (^rf tre ), and Khudi Raya 

( »fft ITU ), are tortoise-shaped. All of these images are stated 
to be of the width of five to six fingers. At several places, the 
deit 3 r Dharmathakur is worshipped with the curious offering 
of quicklime along with those of other things. Now the 
offering of quicklime to a Hindu deity is prohibited by the 
Sastras. 

The Dharmathakur of Mainapur, who is known undpr the 
appellation of Yatrasiddhi, is worshipped by all the Hindus of 
Bankura under the belief that he is an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and is held in greater veneration than his brother -deity of 
Mainagadh. But the most curious feature of the Dharma- 
cult is that Dorns, who dub themselves with the title of Pandit, 
officiate as priests in the worship of the tortoise-shaped deities 
oi MainSgadh and Mainapur. These priestly Dorns, who have 
formed themselves into a separate caste, do not partake of water 
touched by the Dorns who act as scavengers. They consider 
the Brahmans only as superior to themselves in social status 
and have no objection to partaking of rice cooked by the latter. 
But they consider all other castes as inferior to them and do 
not interdine with them. They intermarry among themselves 
and are initiated into priestly functions by performing the 
ceremony known as ar* or the “Copper Ceremony .” It 
consists in putting on a copper-ring on the ring-finger of the 
right hand. The descendants of Ramai Pan flit alone, who has 
been mentioned above, are entitled to wear this copper-ring 
and *8ume the title of Pandit. After performing the “ Copper 
Ceremony,'' the Dom Pandits become entitled to act as priests 
of Dharmathakur. 
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Ramai Pandit is stated to have been the first promulgator 
of the Dharma-cult and, as already stated, prescribed, in his 
abovementioned work, the procedure of worship according to 
which the deit}' Dhannathakur is worshipped at the present day . 

After bathing, the Dom priest begins the worship with all 
sanctimoniousness. Then he mutters to himself the mantra 
‘‘if: ^ sifTOTO” and so forth. Thereafter he 

makes the usual eight kinds of offerings, namely, of qr*T or 
water for washing the feet with, and of which consists of 
milk, blades of kusa grass ( Saccharum spontaneum), curdled 
milk, (Irwa (unboiled) rice, barley and white mustard. After 
making these offerings, he recites the undermentioned formula 
which is the principal prayer of the Dharma-cult : — 

Then other prayers are recited. 

The annual festival ( vjxri *TnTT ) for the worship of the 
deity Yatrasiddhi at Mainapur is held with great eclat. It 
commences on the Akshaya Tritiya Day (‘' The Undecaying 
Third' 9 ) or the third day of the light fortnight of the month 
of Baisakh (April May) and ends on the full-moon day of the 
same month. Hindus of all castes except the Brahmans may 
take vows and act as sannyasis of this deity in the annual 
festival. The different functions performed at this ceremony 
bear a close similarity to those of the annual festival held in 
honor of Siva ( tcrjc TTT5TT ). During the period of the annual 
festival, the deity Yatrasiddhi is worshipped by Brahman priests 
only ; and Brahman women cook his food-offerings. But, at 
other times of the year when the Dom priests officiate at his 
worship, only offerings of uncooked rice are made to his deity- 
ship. 1 


1 For much of the information relating to the Cult of the Dhanna- 
thakur, I am indebted to an article in Bengali entitled: “ Ramai Pandit 
A (aindpurcr Yatrasiddhi" (Ramai Pan«iit and Yatrasiddhi of Maina- 
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The question arises : Why are the images of the deities 
Dharmathakur at Mainagarih and Mainapur tortoise-shaped ? 
Recent researches have shown that, at about the time when 
King Sri Harsha and other potentates ruled over Northern 
India, Buddhism was in a decadent state. The lower classes 
of the people began to look with disfavour upon the abstract 
principles of the Buddhist religion. The Buddhist clergy were 
at their wits’ end and set about thinking as to how to stem the 
tide of corruption and degeneracy that was gradually making 
inroads upon their orthodox faith. They, therefore, began to 
devise schemes for popularising the tenets of their religion 
and infusing new life into it. The}’ also hit upon the expedient 
of putting a thin veneer of Hinduism, of grafting Hindu 
religious ideas, rites and ceremonies upon the skeleton of their 
decadent faith. At the same time, they introduced into their 
religious functions the performances of dancing and instru- 
mental music, and the practice of singing songs on the occasions 
of the festivals held in honour of Lord Buddha. The lower 
classes of the Buddhist laity also began to be treated to feasts 
and banquets on these festive occasions. On account of tho 
great confusion of religious ideas that prevailed at this time, 
the worship of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon 
gradually and unconsciously began to creep into the Buddhist 
faith till, at last, the latter degenerated into a corrupt form 
which, some scholars say, bore a close similarity to the Tantrik 
form of Hinduism. It is very plausible that, at about this 
time, Lord Buddha gradually degenerated into a debased form 
under the name of Dharmathakur who, in course of time, came 
> *° k 0 looked upon as an incarnation of Vishnu. In fact, the 
people of Bankura and its neighbourhood venerate the deity 
Yatraaiddhi— the Dharmathakur of Mainapur— under the belief 
that he is an incarnation of Vishnu. Now it is well known 


pur) by Binodbihari Bidyabinod, which was published at pages 81—96 
of Vol. XIII. of the Byngiya Sdhitya Pari shat Patrikd (The Journal of 
the Academy of Bengali Literature at Calcutta ) for 13 J 3 B. S 
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that the Hindu deity Vishnu, in one of his incarnations, assumed 
the form of a tortoise. In order to lend a greater colour of 
plausibility to their belief, the votaries of the Dharma-cult 
appear to have invested the images of Dharmathakur at 
Mainagadh and Mainapur with the forms of tortoises. 

The tradition of the Tortoise-incarnation ( Kurma-avatara ) 
of Vishnu has given riso to the popular idea that tortoises are 
sacred animals. It is for this reason that, at several places in 
India, namely, in two shrines at Puri ( in Orissa ) and Chitta- 
gong ( in Eastern Bengal ) respectively, mud-turtles of the 
genus Trionyx are kept in a semi-domesticated state as more 
or less sacred animals. It has been suggested that this idea of 
sacredness associated with the tortoise may be the survival of 
ancient totem-worship. But it does not appear to be plausible 
when we consider the facts that, among the Hindus, the 
tradition of Vishnu's transformation into a tortoise has been 
current since the Pauravik Period, and that it is more likely 
to have given rise to the idea of sanctity usually attached to 
that reptile. 

Mr. V. C. Scott O’Connor says that, outside the eastern 
gate of the Aracan Pagoda at Mandalay in Upper Burma, 
there are two large and handsome masonry tanks of greenish - 
coloured water wherein are kept some sacred mud-turtles ( of 
the genus Trionyx ) which are fed by crowds of female 
worshippers who throng the stairways that descend to these 
reservoirs of water. 1 ( Vide the photo of the “Pool of the 
Sacred Turtle ” at page 383, and the colored plate of “Feeding 
the Turtles at the Sacred Tank, Mandalay,” facing page 372 
of Vol. I. of O’Connor’s sumptuously illustrated book.) Now 
Mandalay is in Burma where Buddhism is the dominant 
religion; and consequently the Hindu tradition could not have 
been current there. How then is the idea of sanctity attached 

1 The Silken East. A Record of Life and T ravel in Burma. By V. C. 
Scott O'Connor. 2 volumes. London : Hutchinson & Co. 1904. Vol. 
I., page 386. 
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to the turtles at Mandalay to be accounted for ? The expla- 
nation is not far to.seek. Now it is well known that Buddhism 
inculcates the doctrine that “ Kindness towards animals is the 
highest pf virtues.” It is for this reason, therefore, that the 
turtles have been kept at Mandalay in a semi-domesticated 
state in order to allow of their being fed with a view to 
carrying out into practice the highest Buddhist virtue. Lt is 
for this reason that, kt the gates of the very same Pagoda 
in Mandalay, cages full of small birds are sold, which tho 
piously disposed Burmese worshippers buy for the purpose of 
setting their inmates free with a view to the acquisition of 
merit. 1 ( Vide the photp of “The Sellers of Birds at the 
Gate of the Temple ” at page 386 of O'Connor’s superb book ). 
From the constant practice of feeding those tortoises has 
unconsciously arisen the Burmese idea that these reptiles aro 
safcred. 

It is, however, in. the religious ideas of the Oraons and the 
Mundas, two aboriginal tribes living in Clihota Nagpur, that 
the suggested theory that the notion of sacredness associated with 
the tortoise may be the survival of an ancient totem-worship, 
has found its greatest support. Two wooden figures of tortoises 
6-nd one of a pig have been discovered in an Oraon village 
named Amboa about 2 miles off from Nagjua station on the 
Ranchi-Lohardaga Branch of the Bengai-Nagpur Railway. 
These form the totems of the Bhuiahara who are descendants 

the Original Oraon settlers of that village, and who belong 
to the Tortoise Clan. These wooden tortoises and pig are also 
supposed to be the emblems of Amboa village and are, there- 
fore, carried by the young men thereof to the periodical dance- 
meets (or jatrda) which are held at different places of tho 
Oraon-land. On the day previous to the holding of the dance- 
“ >et, these wooden tortotees and pig are bathed with water, 
painted with various colours ind ceremoniously annointed with 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I. t page 386. 

0 
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vermilion. Subsequently libations of rice-beer are made, and 
chickens are sacrificed to these totem-deities . 1 * 

Some clans of the Mu nd as of Chhot.a Nagpur belong to the 
Kachchhapa gotra or the Tortoise Clan which is gradually 
being transformed into the eponymous gotra — or clan-name 
Kaiyapa which is, as a matter of fact, the clan, or j/oka-name 
of some castes of the Hindus . 3 


THE INITIATION CEREMONIES AND 
CUSTOMS OF THE PARSEES. 


By Shams-ul-Ulma, Jivanjt Jamshedji 
Modi, b.a., ph.D., c.i.e. 

(Read on 25th September 1918.) 

By initiation, we mean an mtioduction into a certain religious 
organization, by the performance of certain 
initiation kin lS ^ rites and ceremonies. Of this kind of initia- 
tion, the Parsecs have two : (i) The Naojote, 
which is the initiation of a Parsee child into the fold of the 
Zoroastrian religion, (ii) The Ndvar and the Martab, the two 
grades of initiation into Priesthood. We will at first speak 
of the Naojote or the initiation of a child into the religion 
through investiture with a sacred shirt and thread. 

I. THE NAOJOTE. THE INITIATION OF A ZOROAS- 
TRIAN CHILD INTO THE FOLD. 

The ceremony of investing a child with sacred shirt and thread 
is called Naojote. 3 A Zcfroastrian may put 
of^;.d r ° aning 011 au . v dross he likes. He may dress as 
an European, Hindu, Mali omedan or as a 


1 The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol. I., Part I. 
(for September 1915), pages 53 54. 

* Op. c it., Vol. I., Part I., page 53. 

3 The modern Zuroast riaus of Persia call this ceremony Shiv-Kusti 
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person of any nationality, but he must put on the sudreh 
and hasli, t.e., the sacred shirt and thread as visible symbols 
of Zoroastrianism. The word Naojote is made up of two words, 
Pahlavi na6 y ) (Avesta nava, jj» jj) Sans. P- y, Lat. 

novus, Germ, new, Fr. neuf) ‘new’ and zdt Av. 

nom. jjS sans. ffaf ) t.e.one who offers prayers, from zu 

)S (Sans, hu f) to offer prayers. The initiation is so named, 
because, it is after its performance, that a Zoroastrian child is 


said to be responsible for the duty of offering prayers and 
observing religious customs and rules as a Zoroastrian. 1 The 
ceremony of Nadjote among the Pa rsees corresponds to that of 
Confirmation 2 among the Christians. 

Seven is the age at which it is enjoined to initiate a child. 

According to Herodotus (1, 136) and Strabo 
investifure/° r (Bk. X V. chfvp. Ill, 18), the ancient Iranians 

commenced the education of their children 
at the age of five. It seems, that a part of that education was 
religious education whioh prepared them for this ceremony of 
investiture. Plato (First Alcibiades 37) gives the age of edu- 
cation as seven. This- then must be the age of the regular 


x . Some, take the word Nadjote to be another form of Nadzad, i.e. a new 
birth, meaning thereby, a spiritual birth. After going through the cere- 
mony, the child undertakes some moral or spiritual responsibility. Hence 
the word (West S. B. E. XXIV, chap. V, n. 1, p. 262). The Shayast la 

Shayast speaks of it as navid zadili ( ^3)1 , Dr. M. B. Davar'a 

ed., p. 72, 1. 1, Chap. XIII, 2) or new birth. 

2 «« The word * confirm ’ is found frequently in both the Old and the 
ew Testaments in various shades of meaning, but with the general 
sense of strengthening and establishing’ (Hasting s Dictionary of the Bible). 

It is worth noting in connection with this meaning, that one meaning oi)S 

the Avesta root of the word zaotar is “ to be strong *' (Sans. J\ 
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commencement of secular education after the religious investi- 
ture with the sacred shirt and thread. The Vendidad 
(XV, 45) and the Dinkartl (Vol. IV, chap. 170) 1 support 
Plato’s statement. In case a child is not sufficiently intel- 
ligent to understand the ceremony and to know its responsi- 
bilities, it is permitted that the ceremony can be postponed 
to any age upto fifteen, at which age the investiture must 
take place. If the ceremony is not performed and if the 
child is not invested with the sacred shirt and thread at or 
before the age of 15, the child is said to be claimed by the 
Druj 2 as her own. The Vendidad (XVIII 31, 54) represents 
the evil Druj as claiming four kinds of men as her own. 
Among these, the fourth kind is that of persons, who, 
having past the age of 15, go about without the sacred shirt and 
thread. The Druj says : “ He assuredly is the fourth of my 

those ( i.e . above class of) men, he, an ill-behaved man, who, 
after (the age of ) fifteen years, moves about without the sacred 
thread and shirt.” 3 The Sad-dar (Chap. X, 1) says, that “ it is 
incumbent on all Behedins, 4 (whether) males or females, who 
attain the age of 15 years, to bear the sacred thread, because the 
sacred thread is the waist-belt of humility and the symbol for 
preserving obedience to God, may He be honoured and 
respected.” 0 If one moves about without the sacred shirt 


1 Das tar Dr. Peshotan’s edition. 

1 Av. Sans. 

P lit. one who does harm, deceives, speaks lies. 

This is personified as a female evil power. 

3 Vend. XVI If, 54. 

4 i.e. Zoroastrians. Lit. members of the good religion. 

6 Sad-dar Nasar (Chap. X, 1). Edition of Mr. B. N. Dhabha'r, p. 0. Ac- 
cording to the 46th Chapter of this book, the period of 15 years includes 
t lio nine months of t he child being in the womb of tho mother. Thus, the 
latest permissible age for the initiation is 14 years 3 months. Vide also 
the Sh.'iyast la Shayasl, Chap. X, 13. It also gives the age as 14 years 
and 3 months (Dr. M. B. Davar's od. t p. 51). S- B. E. Vol. V. (1880) 
p. 321 
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and thread after the age of fifteen, he is said to commit the 
sin of vashdd dobarishnik or lcushdd davdrashni. 1 


With the age of the child, at which it is to be invested with the 
sacred shirt and thread, begins the responsibility of the parents 
to give a good religious and moral education to their children. 
It is enjoined, that good religious and moral education should be 
given to a child at an early age. According to the Pahlavi Ganj -i 
Shayagan and the Shavast la Shayast, the parents are held 
responsible, if they fail in this duty and if the child in oonse- 
quenoe commits a bad action. On the other hand, the parents 
are believed to take a share in the meritoriousness, if the child, 
by virtue of the religious and moral education given to it, does 
a religious act. 3 


The ceremony of Naojote consists of the investiture of the 
Sudrch, the cili M with sacred shirt and thread. Before 

L" re o d { S the' word! SpeakiU " 0f the investiture itself. I will 
Its Structure »ad first speak of this shirt and thread and of 
Sjmbohsm. their symbolism. 

The shirt is called Sadreh or Sudreh. Anquetil Du Perron 
says, that the word “ sadreh ” comes from Zend “ setehr 
paeschenghe, which means “ useful clothing.” 3 DasturEdalji 
Darabji Sanjana also derives the word similarly 4 , and says, that 
the word sud reh means “ an advantageous path.” Dr. West 5 
takes the word to be Persian “ sud-reh ” meaning an advanta- 
geous path. Some derive the word from Avesta “ vastra, ” 
meaning ‘clothing’ and say that the word “ sadreir is formed by 


Minokherad II, 35. Vide Krvad Tohrnuraa's Edition with my Intro- 
duc ion. p . 12,1. 9 (S. B. K. Vol. XXIV, p. 11) ; VirAf-n&moh XXV, 
® ; l atet 10. 


1A 1 Dastur Peshotan’a edition, pp. 26-26; Sh&vagt 

^ aat, chaps. X 22, XII, 15, Dr. M. B. Davnr’s ed. , pp. 53 and 66. 

x 'I’’ 8 (etoffe) utile," Zend Avesta, Tome II, p. 529. 

******** t *1$ (Mojej&ti Zarthoshti, p. 10). 

* S * B - Vol. V, p. 286. 
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dropping the first letter “v.” 1 Mr. K. E. Kanga thinks that 
the word is Arabic sutrat, i.e. anything which covers or 
defends (the body). 8 The Dadistan i 3 Dini speaks of it as 
pirdhan ( Pers. \j*> shirt). The Pahlavi Vendidad 4 

speaks of it as shapik () Jfc) -*0). It also speaks of it as 

tushkuk (W-W ) 5 - A Persian gloss of the word is given as 
sudreh . 6 

The saored shirt and thread are symbolic in their structure. 
The symbolism is explained not in the A vesta, but in laterPahlavi 
and Persian books. Some of the symbolism is explained in the 
Dadistan-i Dini (Ques. 39, Chap. XL). The Persian Sar-mimeb-i- 
raz i Yazdani also refers to it. The shirt is made up of white 
cambric, the white colour being symbolic of innocence, and, as 
such, the symbol of the Mazdayacnan religion. 7 The 
Dadistan i Dini enjoins that the shirt should be pure white 8 
and of only one fold 9 , not double. The reason for the shirt 
to be of only one fold is said to be that Vohuman (Bahman) 
is “ one creation ” which is the first (ay 6k dam i fartum). 10 The 

1 The Zond A vesta par Darmestcter II, p. 243 n. 13. As an instance of 
a eimilar dropping of “ v ” “ we have the case of Sans, faj 

Lat.vir, which has given us the Pers. yal Jb i.e., hero. ” 

* He wrote of this in a letter to me. 

3 Question XXXIX 1. Ervad Tehmuras’s Text, p. 125, 1. 2. 

4 Chap. XVIII, 7. Dastur Hoshang’s Text, p. 566. Dastur Dr. Hoshang 
saj'8. that it isthesarae as Pers. a nightshirt {ibid. Vol. II Glossarial 
Index, p. 209.) Anquetil Du Perron (Tome II, p. 529) takes the word 
to bo Chev. In that case, it is the same as Pers. bolow, i.e., the 
garment, below the kueti. 

5 Pahl. Vend. XVII, 1. Dastur Dr. Iloshang's Text, p. 561, 1. 12. 

8 Ibid , note 17. 

7 “ Sparta D.i6nay&o Mizdayagnois'n upamanem ” (Meher Yasht. Yt. 

X. 126. 

8 “ Darftst sapit ” (Ervad Tehmuras’s Text, p. 125, 11. 6-6). Ques. 39 

S. B. K. XVI 1 1, Chap. XL, p. 133. 

3 Aydtalc, aydkardch. Ibid. 13 Ibid. 
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word Vohu-mana being variously used, the signification is not 
clear, but what is meant seems to be this, that the whiteness of 
the shirt is supposed to influence for good one’s mind. Again, 
the shirt must not be made up of one continuous piece of cloth 
but of two pieces sewn together on the sides, so that one piece 
may be on the right hand side, and the other on the left hand 
side, thus dividing the shirt into two parts, the front and the 
back part. These two parts — the front and the back — are said 
to be symbolic of the past and the future, both being related 
with each other through the present. It has a hole for the 
head and reaches dow n to the knees. 

The most important part of the shirt is the gireh-bdn (lit. 
that which preserves the knot), which signifies loyalty to, or faith 
in the religion. The (Hreh-ban is known as the “ kisseh -i-kerfeh,” 
i.e., “the purse or the bag of righteousness.” 1 It is made in the 
form of a bag or purse, which rests a little below the throat. It 
indicates symbolically that a man has to be industrious, and 
has not only to fill his purse or bag with mone 3 r , but also with 
kerfeh (righteousness). The Shayast la Shayast enjoins, 1 that 
the sacred shirt should be put next to skin, i.e., there should 
be no other garment under it. 2 Thus, the sudreh is a symbol 
that reminds one of purity of life and righteousness. 

The Avesta word for the sacred thread is “ aiwyaonghana,” 
Kfati or the sa- * lfc - g ir< * round about the body. Kusti is 
cred thread. Mean- its Pahlavi rendering. The word Kusti 
ing of the word, is variously derived, (a) It may be 
Ite structure and 

symbolism. derived from Pshlavi kust (^0)1)^ P. 


1 Chap. IV. 7, 8. Araat sh&ptk d6 patmukht Jkvfmflnet va kustik 
madam zak i avp&r yidruniyen adinash . . . vuna$, (Dr. Davar's ed., 
p. 30), 

* Cf. Jeremiah XIII, 11 where the waist -cloth or the girdle of linen is 
enjoined always to “ cleave to the loins”, j.e., to be “ worn next the skin,’* 
which process of wearing signified “ righteousness and faithfulness.” 
(Isaiah XI, 5). The sudreh , to a certain extent, corresponds to ‘ ‘ the linen 
•phod’’ of the priest (I Samuel II, 18.) 
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meaning 44 direotion or side.” Thus, the word kusti may mean 
“that which points out the proper direction or path.” Sudreh 
(the sacred shirt) indicates the advantageous path, and kusti 
(the saored thread) indicates the proper direction to proceed 
on that path. Taking the same derivation, kusti may mean 
“a badge distinguishing those who are on the side ( kust ) of 
(i.e., who believe in) Zoroastrianism.” (6) Some derive the 
word from kosht ( o-l*' ) waist, and say that it is so called 
because it is put on the waist. 1 (c) Again kosht also means 
“ limit or boundary, ” so, kusti may mean “ that which keeps 
us, or reminds us to keep ourselves, within proper limits or 
bounds.” The Sudreh being, as said above, 44 the advan- 
tageous path of righteousness,” the kusti, which is put 
over it, is “ that which confines us or keeps us within the 
limits of that path of righteousness.” The A vesta word for 
kusti, viz., aiwydonghana, which literally means “ to sit round 
or to limit,” renders this derivation probable. ( d ) Again, 
some take this word kusti to be kishti , i.e., a ship, and say, 
that it signifies, that, like a ship, it carries us to the safe haven 
of righteousness. Whatever derivation we take, the kusti 
symbolizes and indic ates a direction in the path of righteousness. 

The kusti is made up of lamb’s wool. The wool is at first 
combed and then spun into fine thread on a hand- spindle called 
chdiri. Two such long threads are prepared on two spindles or 
chatris, and are then twisted into one. This thread is then 
woven into the kusti on a hand-loom called jantar ( j*** 
san9. ), the ends of which are movable, so that it can be 
adjusted to the length required. The twisted thread is passed 
round the loom 72 times; so, the kusti consists of 72 threads, 
divided into six strands, each of twelve threads. A continuous 
thread is made to pass, in the process of weaving, through 
each of the six strands. When the weaving is almost finished, 
and when about a foot of the threads remain to be woven, the 
whole thread is removed from the loom and handed to a priest 

* Haug and West, Glossary and Index of the Viraf nameh, pp. 202-3. 
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to be cut and consecrated. It is the privilege of the women 
of the priestly class to weave and prepare a sacred thread, 
and it is the privilege of a priest to cut and consecrate it . 


4 To consecrate the thread, the priest first performs the 
pddyab kusti. He then recites the Sraosh bdj 1 as far as the 
word Ashahe. He next recites the nirang (the liturgical for- 
mula) for cutting and consecrating the thread, followed by 
the Ashem 2 Vohu and Yathft ahu vairyo. 3 While reciting the 
latter, he cuts the kusti into two parts as he utters the word 
shyaothnandm. On finishing the Yathd ahu vairyo, he utters in 
baj (i.e. in a suppressed tone) the brief Pazend formula of sraosh 
asho tagi tan Jarman , 4 and then finishes the baj. The women 
who prepare the kusti, generally get it cut and consecrated 
by the male priest members of their own families. When 
they have no such members and have therefore to get it con- 
secrated by other priests, they have to pay a small fee for it. 
After this consecration, the kusti is returned by the priest to 
the owner, who now completes its weaving. First, by means of a 
needle, she turns the kusti, which is hollow, inside out, and then 
knits by hand the remaining part of the thread. Three tassels 
(fan), 5 each of 14 threads, are formed at each end of the woven 
thread. The kusti is then finally washed before being used. 


The kusti, being prepared from the wool of a lamb, which is 
considered to be an emblem of innocence and purity, is held to 
remind a Zoroastrian of the purity of life which he has always 
to observe. The 72 threads composing the kusti, symbolize 
the 72 has or chapters of the Yagna. The 24 threads, which make 
up each of the three tassels at each end of the kusti , symbolize 
the 24 Kardahs or sections of the Visparad, a part of the 
liturgical prayer; the six strands, each of twelve threads, into 


4 


Vide Darmesteter. Le Zend Avesta II, pp. 686-88. 

Yiujna XXVII, 14. 3 Ibid, 13. 

Srogh yaeht, Yt. XT, o (Darmestoter. Lc Zend Avesta II, p. 
“Vienne Srdsh .... Ormazd.”) 


482. 


5 


Pers. lar 


thin. 
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which the 72 threads of the kusti are divided at the time of 
weaving, are said to symbolize the six religious duties 1 of a 
Zoroastrian ; the twelve threads in each of the six strands 
symbolize the twelve months of the year ; the six tassels symbo- 
lize the six season festivals (Gahambars) of a Zoroastrian 
year ; the hollow of the thread symbolizes the space between 
this world and the next ; the doubling of the thread in the be- 
ginning symbolizes the connection between the present cor- 
poreal world and the future spiritual world ; the turning of 
the kusti, inside out, symbolizes the passage of the soul from the 
corporeal to the spiritual world; the final uniting of all the 
threads into one symbolizes universal brotherhood or union. 
Though we have not the authority of A vesta books for an ex- 
planation of the symbolism of all the parts of the kusti, there 
is no doubt, that its structure had some symbolic signification 
from very ancient times. It symbolizes some moral precepts or 
ideas, just as the Janai or the sacred thread of the Brahmins and 
the cord worn by the Franciscan fathers round their waists 
do. The Sudreh and Kusti of the Parsees may remind one of 
the whito garment and girdle of the Essenes, a Jewish sect. 1 * 3 


1 The enumeration of these duties differ in different Pahlavi and PAzend 
books. The Shayast la Shayasht (Chap. XII 31, Dr. Davar’s od. p. 71, 
S. B. E. V, p. 351) gives the following list : — (1) the celebration of the 
G&s&nbArs (GAhambArs) or the season festivals ; (2) the celebration of 
the Rapitavin or the setting in of sumraor ; (3) Sadosh (Sraosh) or 
the performance of the funeral oeremonies for the first three days after 
the death of one's dear departed ones ; (4) FarvardegAn, i.c., the religious 
observances during the last 10 days of a Parsec; year in honour of the 
dear departed ones ; (5) the recital of the Kurshcd Niayish in honour of 
the sun (throe times a day) ; (6) the recital of the Mah-Niayish in 
honour of the moon (three times a month). 

The Sud-dar (Mr. B. N. Dbabhar's ed. p. 6 , Chap. VI 2 ; S. B. E. XXIV, 
p. 264), and the Minoklierad (Chap. IV, S. B. E. XXIV, p. 20, Ervad 
Tehmuras’s Text. p. 36 Ques. Ill) give a slightly different list. The 
Sarnarrieh-i -rAz-i Yazduni, a much later Porsian book } gives a slightly 
different enumeration. ( Vide the Pcrsian-G u jurat i edition of 1255 
Y a'zd.izardi, by Mr. Pallonji Jivanji L. HAtariA, Persian text, pp. 38-40)* 

'* Josephus.- The Antiquity of the Jews, translated by W. WhistoA 
(lall) Vol. Ill, p. 444. Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 7. 
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Just as the cross is said to have existed as a symbol from 
times anterior to Christ, though Christ’s crucifixion added to 
its signification, so, the kUsti is said to have existed as a symbol 
before Zoroaster. It was Jamshed of the Peshdadian dynasty 
who is said to have introduced it. 1 Zoroaster is said to have 
confirmed this previous custom of putting on the kusti , 
and also directed that it may be put on over a saored shirt 
( vahumanich vastarg) and with a recital of religious formulae 
(dinik niranghd ). 2 He held it to be a symbol of the necessity 
of (a) obedience to God, (6) closing up the door against sin and 
{ c ) breaking up the power of destruction. 

It is enjoined, that, excepting the time of bathing, a Zoroas- 
trian must always bear the saored shirt and thread. The thread 
is to be untied and retied during the day on the following 
occasions : — (1) immediately after leaving bed in the morning ; 3 
(2) every time after answering a call of nature ; (3) before 
saying prayers ; (4) at the time of bathing ; (5) before meals. 
A moiern Parsee sometimes neglects to do so on the first and 
fifth occasions, but he generally does so on the second, third, 
and fourth occasions. The Dadisfcan-i Dini says, 4 that, from 
times immemorial, men turn towards light at the time of per- 
forming the kusti ceremony as it is connected with a form of 
prayer. 

The first thing that one has to do on these occasions (except 
the first) is to perform what is called padyab 5 or ablution. It 
oonsists of washing the faoe and other uncovered parts of the 

* D&distAn-i-Dint Chap. XXXIX, 19* Tehmuras’s edition, p. 120, Ques. 
XXXVIII, 22; Sad-darCh. X,3. Mr. 13. N. Dhabhar’s e 1., p. 9. A passage 
in the Pahiavi VendidUd also seems to allude to the fact. In the second 

chapter, while speaking of Jamshed, it says: ££ J DO’ 

1**1 OF (Vend.II. 5, Spiegel’s Pahiavi Vend. p. 9, 1. 15) t.e., 
t had given (lit. done) a symbol to men on their body. 

DAdist&n-i-Dfni Chap. XXXIX, 19, Tehmuras’s Text, p. 120, Ques. 
XXXVIII, 22. 

3 Sad-dar, Chap. LXXXII. 1 Chap. XXX IX. 

■ Fids Purificatory Ceremonies. Journal, Vol XI. No. II pp. 109 179 
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body like hands and feet with pure water and after reciting a 
short prayer- formula. 1 Then he has to face the sun. If he is 
within the house and if the sun is not visible, he has to stand 
facing the east in the morning up to 12 o’clock noon, <uid facing 
the west from 12 o’clock to night-fall. At night, he has to face 
a lamp or the moon. If there is no moon or lamp, he may face 
the stars. We will, later on, while speaking of the investiture 
by the priest, describe in detail the process of putting on the 
kusti. 

As to its symbolism the kusti is a kind of belt. Now “ kamar - 
baskin’ ’ i.e., 41 to tie the waist” or 44 to put on the belt” is a 
phrase which has come to mean “ to be ready to serve, to be 
prepared for a work.” So the Dadistau says, that the putting 
on of the kusti on the waist, 2 symbolizes one’s readiness to 
serve God. 

While putting on the kusti, ono has to fasten it with two. 

knots, one in the front and another on the 
ktetT knota ° f a back. Knots, which signify firmness and 
resolution, symbolize here resolutions about, 
certain religious and moral thoughts. While forming the first 
half of the first knot in the front on the second round of the 
thread, a Zoroastrian has to think that Ahura Mazda exists 
that He is one, is holy and is matchless. While forming the 
second half of this first knot, he has to remember that the 
Mazdayaynian religion is the word of God and that he must 
have full faith in it. In the third round of the thread, while 
forming the first half of the second knot on the back, one has 
to remember, that Zoroaster is the Prophet of God, that he 
is our guide to show us the proper path of worship. While 

1 Khshuaothra Ahurahc Mazdao Ashoin Vohu, i.e., May God be 
pleased. Piety is the best good and happiness. Happiness to him whc» f 
is pious for the best piety. 

: The kusti of tho Zoroastrian scriptures rominds one of the ‘ girdle ’ of 
the Christian scriptures which varied from that of sack cloth (Isaiah 
111, 24) to that of gold (Revelation 1, 13). Tho Avosta also speaks of the 
kiisti or belt being golden (zaranyo-aiwyaonghanern, Yt. XV, 57)* 
Among the Israelites and the early Christians also, the operation of girding 
signified energetic action. 
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forming the second half of the second knot, he is to bear in 
mind, that he has always to attend to “ good thoughts, good 
■words and good deeds/ * 1 

The Dadist&n-Dini (Chap. XXXIX, Pursishna XXXVIII) 
dwells at some length on the symbolic sig- 

Symbolic srgmfi- . ° ‘ 

cation of the kdsii, ni neat ion of the kusti. The purport of w hat 

plhlaCTWdistta! !t sa >' s 13 this (1J Firstly, God wishes that 
Dinf. man should serve Him and should follow 

His path. Now, there are certain conventional ways in which 
a man shows his service or obedience to Cod. For example, 
he falls on his knees in his prayers; he lowers his head and 
bows • he raises his hands towards Heaven. All these w^ays or 
rites, which symbolize service or obedience or homage to God, 
are done occasionally. But the kusti is a standing symbol 
to signify permanently a man’s readiness to serve God. 
As a kind of kamar-band or belt, put on in a solemn way 
with religious meditation and prayer, it reminds a person 
of his perpetual obligation to stand in the service of God. 
Whenever a Zoroastrian sees this busti, this band ( ) or belt 

on his waist, he has to consider it as a badge of Service and 
to say to himself “I am the servant (bandah ) of God.” 
2. Secondly, a person puts on a badge or belt of servioe and 
stands before his superior to receive his orders. Thus, the 
sacred bel£ or kusti reminds a man of humiliation before God, 
and of his readiness to receive His orders. 3. Thirdly,* the 
kxLsti is a kind of a band, t.e., a kind of a shutter. A shutter 
shuts up a thing, so that neither outside influence may affect 
that thing nor that thing’s influence affect an outside thing. 
So, by putting the band of a kusti, a Zoroastrian, while reciting 
the words manashni, gavashni , and kunashni, t.e., thoughts, 
words and deeds, and putting on the knots on the thread, 
resolves to let no outside evil influence enter into his mind and 
affect the purity of his thoughts, words and deeds, and not to 
let that purity of thoughts, words and deeds leave his mind. 


• Sad-dar, Chap. X. 
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4. Fourthly, we learn from the D&dist&n-i-I)ini, that the kusti 
reminds one to have a high ideal of character before his mind. 
The waist over which the kusti is fastened, divides our physical 
body into three parts, the higher, the middle and the lower. 
The upper or the higher part of our body is the seat of heart 
and brain which typify higher characteristics. The lower part, 
which contains organs like the stomach which always require 
something to feed it, typifies lower characteristics of appetite* 
thirst, lust, &c. So, the kusti being tied on the middle portion 
of the body, viz., the waist, and acting as a band or stopper, must 
remind us, not to let the lower passions rise above and suppress 
our higher characteristics. 1 


The ceremony of 
Nadjote. 


Having described the preparation and the consecration of 
the shirt and thread, and having explained 
their symbolism, we will now describe the 
Naojotc ceremony itself, wherein a priest 
puts over the child the sacred shirt and thread. 

As a qualification of fitness to go through this ceremony* 
^ , the child is expected to know a few short 

Preparation bo- 1 

fore tho Investiture prayers. Of these, the knowledge bv heart 

Corem^r d roqui; <> f the Nirang-i-kusti (t.e., the prayer for 
sites. the; sacred thread) is indispcnsiably neces- 


sary, because it is required to be recited whenever the sacred 
thread is to be untied and fastened again on certain occasions 
during the day of w'hich we have spoken above. 'Phis Nirang- 
i-kusti is made up of the following three prayers: — (1) 
Kem-na-Mazda ; 2 (2) Nirang-i-kusti or Ahura Mazda 


1 This statement of the Dadistan reminds us of what Dr. Drummond, 
in his “Stones Rolled Away,” speaks as the three stories «>f our body, the 
upper, the middle and the lower. 


1 This short prayer is a part of what is known as Khordeh Avesta, 
the smaller Avcsta. It is made up of the following passages of the larger 
Avesta. (a) Ya<?na Chap. XLVI, 7. (/>) Yagna Chap. XLlV, 16. ( °) 

Vendidad VIII, 21. ( d ) Yagn* Chap. XL IX, 10. The prayer consists of 
an invocation to God for help and an expression of desire to throw off 
physical and moral evils. 
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Khodle ; 1 * (3) Jasa me avanghe Mazda, Mazda- va$ no ah mi.* 
Besides this prayer of Nirang-i-kusti, the prayers, known as 
Nirang-i-ab-i Zar or Nirang-i Gaomez, Srosh-baj, and Patet, 
were at one time expected from a Zoroastrian child to be known 
by 'heart for the Naojote ceremony. But now-a-days, they 
are not deemed absolutely necessary. 

On the day fixed for the investiture, a little before the time 
of the ceremony, the child is made to go through a saored bath 
or a kind of purification known as nan. 3 * 5 Upto a few years ago, 
it w r as customary, that the child should abstain from any kind 
of food in the morning until after the investiture. This was 
considered as a little sacrifice on the part of the child to testify 
its faith in the importance and value of the ceremony. 
Upto a few years ago, the ceremony was always performed 
in the morning, but now it is performed in the evening also, 
according to the convenience of the parties. The very fact, that 
it was enjoined, that during the course of the ceremony the 
officiating priest must recite the dawn (Aush-b&m *) prayer/' 
shows, that it was thought necessary that the ceremony should 
be performed in the morning. 


1 This is a prayer in the Pazend language. For the texts of this prayer 
in the Avesta character, vide “ Khurdeh Aveeta in Zend Characters ” by 
Ervad Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria ( 1837) pp 23-26, and “Khurdeh 
Avesta" by .Mr. Framjee Minocherji Dastur (1881) pp. 5-7. For its 
translation , vide S. B. E. Vol. XVIII, p. 384; Le Zend Avesta, par 
Dfcnnesteter ,Tome II, p. 685 ; and Spiegel, Bleeck’s Translation, Vol. of 
Khoxdeh Avesta, p. 4. 

1 This short prayer, which forms, as it were, a short statement of tho 
Zoroastrian Articles of Faith or Confession of Faith, is taken from Ya^na 
XII, 9. The first four words meaning “ Oh God, come to my holp ” are 
added as an invocation, from Ormaed Yasht, Yt. I, 27. 

• Fide Journal Vol. XI, No. II, “The Purification Ceremonies.” 

PahL •‘Of* Av. -_u£ 0 > Sans. Lat. aurora, and A v. 

P. brilliant. 

5 For the prayer vide Spiegel ( Bleeck’s Translation), Khordeh Avesta, 
p. 5 ; Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, Vol. II. p. 688. 
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After the sacred bath, the child is taken to a room, where the 
parents and their relations and friends, and the officiating priest 
with one or more other priests have assembled. The upper part 
of its body, which is to be covered with the sacred shirt at the 
hands of the officiating priest, is covered over with a sheet of 
white cloth that can be easily removed. The child is made to 
sit on a low wooden stool covered over with a sheet of white 
cloth, in front of the officiating priest, who sits on a carpet on the 
floor. The child is made to sit facing the East. The following 
requisite things are placed on the carpet : — (1) a tray 
containing a new set of clothes for the child, including a new 
sacred shirt and thread ; (2) a tray of rice known as akhiana, 
which, at the end of the ceremony, is presented to the family 
priest ; it is a remnant of the old system, when there was a 
payment in kind as well; (3) a tray of flowers which are 
presented at the end to the • assembled priests, friends and 
relations ; (4) a lamp, generally a lamp fed with clarified butter. 
There may be additional candle-sticks burning ; (5) fire, burn- 
ing on a censer with fragrant sandalwood and frankincense ; 
(6) a tray containing a mixture of rice, pomegranate grains, 
raisins, almonds, and a few slices of cocoanut, to be sprinkled 
later on by the priest over the child as a symbol of prosperity. 
The first tray, containing the suit of clothes, also contains some 
betel leaves and areca nuts,' a few pieces of sugarcandy, a few 
grains of rice, a cocoanut, a garland of flowers, a metallic cup 
containing kunkun (a kind of red powder) and a few rupees. 
All these things have nothing to do •with the religious part of 
the ceremony, but they are considered in India as emblems of 
good luck. All these are presented by the priest, later on, to 
the child. The sum of rupees is at the end of the ceremony 
taken by the family priest as a part of his fee, and is spoken of 
as the fee for the girydn or girehban. 


1 The betel-vine gives leaves all the year round. The vine gives no 
fruit or flower but simply leaves which are eaten with betel nuts. So 
the leaves are held as symbols of simplicity and prosperity. Journal- 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, V ol. XI, No. Ill, pp. 317-18. 
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When all the priests have taken their respective seats, the 

head officiating priest, who is seated face 

Tho investiture to f ace with the ohild, gives in the hand of 
proper. ...... ° 

the child a new saored shirt. They all 
then reoite the Paitet, or the atonement prayer. The ohild 
also recites the prayer or its special sections, if it knows 
these by heart ; but generally, it recites the Yatha Ahu Vairyo 
prayers in its stead. In some families, recently, instead of 
the Patet, the Hormazd Yasht is reoited. Having finished 
this, the officiating priest gets up from his seat and the child 
stands before him. Then follows the investiture proper which 
is made up of the following four parts (1) the recital of the 
Confession of Faith by the child, followed immediately by the 
putting on of the sacred shirt by the priest ; (2) tho recital 
of the Nirangi-i kusti with a preliminary introduction from 
the introductory part of the Hormazd Yasht (Yasht 1) upto 
the words vidhvao mraotu, aooompanied with the girdling of 
the kusti or sacred thread by the priest over the sacred shirt ; 
(3) the final recital of the Mazdayagno Ahmi (Yacna XII, 8-9) 
formula of the Articles of Faith ; (4) the recital of the Tan- 
daru$ti or the final benediction. 

The first part of the investiture consists in presenting to the 
. The recital of the sacred shirt, after making it recite 

Faith, and^tho in! Confession of Faith. This prayer of the 
S£5d» urt. th th6 Confe3sion of ^ made up of two parts: 

(°) The Avcsta khshnuman of the Yazata 
w ‘ 1 o presides over Religion (Din Yasht. Yasht XVI).V 6) A 
Mend formula of the Confession of Faith.* The confession 
made up of these two parts runs as follows “ Praised be the 


ttDd therefore, alwaxT^isml 
the ceremony of betrothal. ‘“/Md,' p.’ 30J j* ak ° *" Ca ' i0, ' tial ro quh»tofor 

^ ~ Tu? 'T &c ’ p - sw - 

Zend A vesta, Vol. II, p . 302. “ * P ‘ 147 ‘ D,irmes tetcr, Lu 

2 Spiegel, translated by Bleeck. Khoaieh Av®, p , 101 _ 
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most righteous, the wisest, the most holy and the best’Maz- 
dayasnian Law, which is the gift of Mazda. The good, true and 
perfect religion, which God has sent to this world, is that which 
Zoroaster has brought. That religion is the religion of Zoro- 
aster, the religion of Ahura Mazda communicated to holy 
Zoroaster.” It ends with the recital of an Ashem Vohu prayer. 

On the child making this public declaration of its faith in the 
Zoroastrian Mazdaya$nian religion, the priest clothes it with 
the sacred shirt. While putting it on, he recites the sacred 
formida of Yatha Ahu Vairyo, and the other priests join him in 
the recital. 

Then the officiating priest stands at the back of the child and 

2 The recital of * )oth faco thc east if mornin S’ a,ul 

the Nirang-i Kusti the w'est if it is evening. He at first 
and fche investiture . , c , T ^ i 

with the sacred recites the introductory part of the Ormazd 

thread. Yasht (Yasht I) 1 and then the Nirang-i 

kusti. 1 The substance of this prayer of Nirang-i- kusti runs thus : 
“The Omniscient God is the greatest Lord. Ahrirnan is the 
evil spirit, that keeps back the advancement of the world. May 
that Evil Spirit with all his accomplices remain fallen and 
dejected. O Omniscient Lord ! I repent of all my sins ; I repent 
of all the evil thoughts that I may have entertained in iny 
mind, of all the evil words that I may have spoken, of all the 
evil deeds that I may have done. May Ahura Mazda be 
praised. May the Evil Spirit Ahriman be condemned. The will 
of the Righteous is the most praiseworthy. ” 

The process of putting on the kusti over the body is as follows: - 
The priest holds the kusti from its middle or central part in 
his loft hand. Then he holds in his right hand a part of the two 
strings of the thread so formed. A part of the double strings 
is thus held horizontally between the two hands and the 


1 Spiegel translated by Bloock. Khordeh A vesta, p. 21. From 1° 

the name of God . . . satisfaction, &c. ” 

2 Ibid, p. 4. 
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remainder hangs down vertically. This posture continues upto 
the recital of the words “ manaslini, gavashni, kunashni ” in the 
Nirang-i kusti. With the recital of these words a part of the 
string is then formed into circular curves in both the hands. 
Then, on reciting the words Khshnadthra Ahurahe Mazda6, 
the ourves are let loose, and with the recital of Ashem Vohu, 
the thread is passed round the child’s waist. With the recital 
of the first Yatha Ahu Vairyo, the second round is completed, 
the first knot in the front being tied with the recital of the word 
shyothananam. With the recital of the same word in the 
seoond recital of the Yatha Ahu Vairyfi, the second knot in 
the front is tied, and then, with the recital of another Ashem 
Vohu, the thread is passed round the waist for the third 
time and the final two knots at the back are tied. This 
completes the investiture of the sacred thread. During this 
investiture, the oiuld recites with the officiating priest the 


Nirang-i kusti. 

The child, after being thus invested with the saored shirt and 
3. The Recital of thread, announces the last and the most 
the formula of the important part of the Articles of Faith, given 
m the 12th chapter of the Yacna. It runs 
thus ; “ O Almighty ! Come to my help. I am a worshipper of 
God. I am a Zoroastrian worshipper of God. I agree to praise 
the Zoroastrian religion, and to believe in that religion. I praise 
good thoughts, good words and good deeds. I praise the good 
Mazdaya 5 inan religion which curtails discussions and quarrels, 
which brings about kinship or brotherhood, which is holy, and 
which, of all the religions that have yet flourished, and are 
likely to flourish in the.'future, is the greatest, the best and 
the most excellent, and which is the religion given by God to 
Zoroaster. I believe that all good things proceed from God. 
Liy the Mazdaya^nan religion be thus praised.” 


,he most important part of these short prayers is that 
herein the child is made to believe in the efficacy of one s 
own good thoughts, words and actions. A Parsee has to 
Ve ’ that for the salvation of his soul, he has to look to lum 
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self. For his salvation, he has to look to the purity of his 
thoughts, the purity of his words, and the purity of his deeds. 
The pivot on which the whole of the moral structure of Zoroas- 
trianism turns, rests upon this triad of thought, word and 
deed. Think of nothing but the truth, speak nothing but the 
truth, do nothing but what is proper, and you are saved. 


4. The final Be- 
nediction. 


The putting on of the sacred shirt and thread and the decla- 
ration of the Articles of Faith complete' the 
ceremony proper. The officiating priest 
now makes a red hunkun mark on the 
child’s forehead — a long vertical mark if the child is male, a 
round mark if female — and then gives in its hands, thecocoanut, 
flowers, betel leaves, areca nuts, etc., referred to above. There 
only remains now the recital of the Tandaru9ti or benedictions 
by the officiating priest, invoking the blessings of God upon the 
new initiate. He says : “ May you enjoy health, long lifo 
and splendour of piety. May the good Angels and the Im- 
mortal spirits (Ameshaspands) come to your help. May the 
religion of Zoroaster flourish. O Almighty God! May you 
bestow long lifo, joy and health upon the ruler of our land, upon 
the whole community and upon this 1 ... . May the child 
live long to help the virtuous. May this day be auspicious, 
this month be auspicious, this year be auspicious. May you 
live for a good number of years to lead a holy, charitable and 
religious life. May you perform righteous deeds. May health, 
virtue, and goodness be your lot. May all your good wishes 
be fulfilled like those of the immortal angels. Amen ! Amen ! 


While reciting this, the priest showers over the head of the 
child, the mixture of rice, pomegranate seed, almonds, raisins, etc., 
referred to above. In the end, all the assembled priests again 
recite together, the above tan-darugti (benedictions). The priests 
are then paid their fees. They and the assembled friends and 
relations are presented with flowers. The priests then depart, and 


1 Hero the name of the child is mentioned. 
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the child and the parents are presented with sums of money 
bv friends and relations. The assembled guests generally 
disperse after a dinner where “ Ja/thoshti siccani saldmati ” i.e., 
the prosperity of the Zoroastrian fold (lit. the safety or pros- 
perity of Zoroastrian coinage) is the toast of the occasion. 

n. THE NAVAR AND THE MARTAB. 

the initiation into zoroastrian priesthood. 

It is the Bon of a priest only who can become a priest. This 
seems to be a very old custom of ancient Iran. We find it 
alluded to, in the institutions of Ardashir Babakan, the founder 
of the Sassanian dynasty, with whose reign commenced the Ira- 
nian Renaissance of the period. One of the innovations, said 
to have been introduced by him, or rather one of the old cus- 
toms, — more honoured in their breach than in thoir observance 
at his time, — re-introduced by him with the aid of his Dastur 
Ta6sar or Tansar, was, that the members of different professions 
and trades, and their descendants, should adhere to their old 
professions and trades and not change them for others, except 
with the special permission of the king or the Government 
authorities. The division of the people into different profes- 
sions and trades, and the regulations to restrict them to their 
respective lines of business, were thought to be necessary for 
the good of society. 

Cette repartition,*’ says Tansar, “ des hommes en quatre 
classes est pour le monde une garantie durable dc bon ordre. 
Le passage d’une easto k 1‘autre est interdii, sauf le cas ou l‘un 
de nous montre un talent particular. Alors on porte le cas 
devant le roi. Apres une 6preuve ct une enquete prolongee 
faite par les Mob eels et les Herbeds, s'ils reconnaissent le merite 

du candidat ils se transferent dans une autre caste 

Shahanshah, par sa pure intelligence et la 

' irtu do son g6nie, a reconstitue ces membres disjoints. II a 
remis chacun k sa place distincte, l’a fait rcdescendre k son rang 
et a arrange que personne n’exercerait un autre metier que celui 
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pour lequel Dieu l’avait cree. Par ses mains la Providence 
divine a ouvert aux habitants de ce mondo une porte inconnue 
meme aux age antiques/' 1 

The division of the people into different professions and 
trades, referred to by Tansar, as having been made by Ardaslur, 
was not quite unknown to the ancient Persians before his time. 
According to the Shah-nameh, it was made by King Jamshid 
of the Peshdadian dynasty. “ II (Djemscliid) ossigna a chacun 
la place qui lui convenait, ct leur indiqua leur voie, pour que 
tous comprissent leur position et reeonnusscnt ce qui etait au- 
dessus et au-dessous d’cux.” 2 Tabari says the same thing : 
“ Djemschid partagea toutes les creatures du monde en quatre 

classes....* et il dit : Que 

chacun lasse son travail et ne s’occupe pas d’autre chose 

Si quelqu’un s’ecartait des reglements 

qu’il avait etablis, il le faisait mettre k mort.” 3 We thus 
find, that the rules introduced by Ardashir, were rather 
old, and that he re-established them, and declared, that 
people must restrict themselves to their own hereditary pro- 
fessions. The priesthood was especially such a profession. 
But wo find further from Tansar's letter, that Ardashir had 
intended to make certain exceptions. For example, a man 
by special qualifications or examinations, can qualif}’ himself 
for a profession, other than that of his forefathers. We find 
such an exception, in the case of priesthood, made in Persia, 
even so late as the 17th century. One Dastur Rustam Gush- 
tasp Ardashir “is said to have sprung from the laity and not from 
a priestly family.” 1 It is said, that in the time of this Rustam 
Gushtasp, the then ruling Mahomedan King of Persia ordered 
a general massacre of the Persian Zoroastrians, unless they 
proved that they were monotheists and not idol-worshippers. 

1 Lottro de Tansar au Roi de Tabaristan (Journal Asiatique, Tome 
HI Nouvifeme Sene, pp. 518-520) par Darmosteter. 

* Le Livre dee Rois, M. Mohl, Vol. I, pp. 49 50. 

3 Tabari, par Zotenberg, Tomo I, p. 103. 

1 S. B. E„ Vol. V, Introduction, p. XXX1IJ, West. 
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It was this lay ma n Rustam Gushlasp who proved this to the 
satisfaction of the king, and he was made a Dastur. He was a 
good scholar. The copy of the Di'nkard in the Mulla Firoze 
Library, a copy of the Mino-Kherad in Mr. Tehmuras Din- 
shaw’s possession and a Persian Revayet in Mr. Manekji 
Unwal&’a possession are by his pen. In India, no exception 
seems to have been made, and it is only the sons of priests 
or of the members of the priestly families, who can become 
priests. The right can be revived by any male member of the 
priestly family, though his immediate ancestors may not actually 
have been priests. For example, A may be a priest. His son 
i$, grand-son C, great-grand-son D may not have entered into 
priesthood, but still E, the son of D, can, if he chooses, become a 
priest. The right can thus be revived by a descendant upto the 
fifth generation. It then dies and can no longer be exercised. 

In ordfcr to be a thoroughly qualified priest, one has to go 
through two grades of initiations and their ceremonies. They 
are : (1) the Navar and (2) the Martab. 

1. THE NAVAR. » 

The first initiatory ceremony for priesthood is that of 
N&var. The word is written and read in different ways. It 
is also written and read as Nabar, Naibar, or Nagbar. 2 
Darmesteter says of this word : “ L’origine et le sens exact 
du mot nabar pehlvi ndpar et ndivar, sorifc obscurs. ? 3 

I think the word means “ a new carrier of offerings or rites 
It can be derived from Avesta — U))_JJ j new ( Pahl. w 
Sans, , p. ^-3, Lat. novus, 
new, same as in Nadjote ), and 

1 For «• Navar in Iran ” vide Prof. Khodayar’s article in the Sir J. J. Z. 
Madreasa Jubilee Volume, pp. 436, et seq. 

B. E., Vol. XVIII, Pahl. Texts II, Chap. LXXIX, 4 n. 1— West. 

It is written man old manuscript of the D&dist&n belonging to 

Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw 

9 L© Zend Avesta, Introduction, p. LIV, n. 2. 


* 


Fr. neuf, Germ, neu, Eng. 


to carry ( Pahl. 
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P. u , Sans, ht, Lat. Ferre, Eng. bear ). In the Avesta 
words hu-bereti, ushta-bereti vaiita-bcreti (Y. LXII, 7), the 
word bereti (like the Sanskrit * 1 % bhriti, nourishment 
food, service, capital) which is derived from the above y 
bar, to carry, is used for presents, offerings. So Navar, which 
is originally nao-bar (t. e., a new carrier of presents and offer- 
ings), means “ one who is newly initiated in the work of offer- 
ing prayers, rites and sacred things to the Deity.” The fact, 
that it can be thus explained in the same way as the word 
Naojote, the first important initiatory Zoroastrian ceremony, 
is a proof in support of this interpretation. 

To initiate a person into priesthood, several stages of cere- 

The different monies have to be gono through. They are 
mony* of mftiatmg the following (a) the Bareshnum ; ( b ) the 
a P noat - Gewra; (c) the initiation proper. I give here 

an illustration which shows the initiate taking his Bareshnum 

(a) The candidate for initiation into priesthood has first 
to go through two Bareshnum purifications. 1 . The first 

Bareshnum is said to be for his own an-pak, i.e. for the 
purification of his own body, the second is for the niyat 2 
of the person iri whose memory he becomes a Navar. 

* Vide, Purification Ceremonies. In Persia, at present, they go t h rough 
10 Hareshnfims, four of which are said to he “ for his soul ’’ (“ Navar in 
Iran " by Prof. Khodayar Dastur .Sheheryar, in the Sir J. ,J. Zarthoshti 
Madr s^a Jubilee Volume, edited by mo, p. 43f>). 

* Niyat literally means purpose, intontion. Among the Parsecs, many 
charitable deeds are said to bo peformed by a person in the niyat of a 
deoeased relative or friend. A may build a Fire-Templo or a Tower of 
8ilenco or such other roligious edifice in the niyat of B, his father or rela- 
tive or friend. It is something like what wo call “ in memory ol ” in 
ordinary language, in case of ordinary charitable institutions, such as 
schools, dispensaries, asylums or hospitals. In the case of roligious 
buildings, when they are consecrated, or even in the case of charitable 
buildings Like schools or hospitals when they are opened with tho religious 
ceremony of a Jashan , tho name of tho particular person, in whose niyat , 
honour or memory the building or institution is founded, is mentioned 
in the prayers. (For the form in which the name is mentioned see my 
paper on “Tho Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsecs, their Origin and Ex- 
planation. ’) These religious or charitable buildings may be in the 
niyat of living persons as well. In that case, the names of tho living 
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Between the first Bareshnum and the second there may he 
an interval of a few days if it is so desired, or, otherwise the 
candidate may begin the second Bareshnum on the same day 
when he finishes the first. In that ease, both the Bareshnums 
take 19 days in all. During these Bareshnum days, the can- 
didate is to say his prayers five times during the day. He 
is expected to pass his time in a religious or pious mood. 
If, during any of the days he is in the Bareshnums, he has a 
pollutis 7ioctunia, that vitiates his Bareshnum. In that case, he 
must begin the Bareshnum again. If the case happens in the 
second Bareshnum lie has to repeat only the second Bareshnum 
and not the first. To avoid this risk, nowadays, the candidate 
for priesthood goes through the initiation at a very early age, 
before 15 or 16, when he is likely to be free from such risk. 
The second Bareshnum is, as said above, for the niynt of some- 
body. If that, somebody is a lady, he must take care that he 
goes through the second Bareshnum and the subsequent cere- 
monies of gewra and initiation at a time, when there is no 
chance of that lady’s passing through her monthly course. 
If during these ceremonies, the lady, in whose niyat he goes 
through the ceremony, has her monthly course, that vitiates 
the ceremony which must be begun again when the lady has 
passed through her course and purified herself. If the person, 
male or female, dies during the period of these ceremonies, 
that event also vitiates the w'hole thing. 

( b ) On the candidate completing the Bareshnum, tw r o quali- 
fied priestsj(t.e., two priests who “ hold the Bareshnum ”), who 

persons are recited in the prayers with a slight alteration. Instead of 
the words Anusheh Ravan, ‘of the dead (lit. immortal) soul', the words 
Zindeh Rav&n, i.e., 4 of the living soul,' are affixed to the name of the 
person in whoso honour the buildings or institutions are founded. The 
name of the donor also is recited as « farmayashna,” i.e., 

one at whose direction the building or institution is founded. As in 
the ease of the jashans for religious buildings or charitable institutions, 
so in the case of religious ceremonies, the name of the person in whose 
niyat, i. purpose, honour or memory, they are performed, is mentio n«*<i 
in the recital of the prayer. 

y 
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have to initiate the candidate, perform, what is known as, the 
geivrd ceremony, which lasts for six days. This gewrd ceremony, 
which qualified them to initiate the candidate, consists of 
reciting the Ya9na with its ritual for six consecutive days.; 
The word ""gewrd ” comes from the Avesta root garew, Sanskrit 
grah , German engreifer , Pers. giraftan to acquire, to take hold of. ; 
Both the priests perform the Ya9na ceremony, i.e., recite the 
whole of the Ya9na with the necessary ritual. One of the. 
two priests who recites the whole Ya9na is called Joti (Zaota), 
i.e.y lit. the performer of ceremonies or the offerer of offerings* 
The other priest who assists him in going through the ceremony 
is called Rathwi . 1 The priest, who performs the ceremony as 
the Joti, is technically said to have “ taken the Qeivrrf ” i.e. 9 
to have acquired the qualification of continuing the ceremony. 
The priest who takes the gewrd on the first day, is said to have 
taken the first gewrd. He is to pass a night of vigil and watch- 
fulness. If he has nocturnal pollution, he is said to have lost 
the efficacy or the qualification of his gewrd. In that case, the 
gewrd must be repeated the next day. If the efficacy continues, 
on the next day, in the morning, he “ gives the second gewrd ” 
to his colleague. In this case, the other priest recites the 
Ya9na as Joti and the priest who gives the gewrd acts as a 
Rdthwi. He, now, in his turn has to pass the night in vigil. 
Thus each of the two priests has to “ take the gewrd ” on an 
alternate day. These gewrd ceremonies are to be performed for 
six days. To avoid the chance of the gewrds being vitiated by 
the failure of the vigil of the priest holding the gewrd for the 
particular day or by some other cause, at times, three priests are 
made to take part in the gewrd ceremonies. Instead of one priest 
taking the gewrd , two perform the ceremony, so that, in case 
one fails to observe the required vigil and is disqualified 
for some cause, the other may serve, and the candidate may 
not be disappointed and the initiation delayed. The candidate 

» Rathwi or Raspi. Av. ht. one who arranges tha 

religious requisites at their proper ( rathwya ) places (G&h Uziran, 5). 
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has, during these six days, to pass his time in prayers during 
the five Gahs and to observe all the observances of saying the 
graco at meals, &c. He is not to come in contact with any 
non-Zoroastrian. 

(r) On the sixth day of the gewrd ceremony, the priest who 
has taken the sixth gewrd , t.e., has recited the Ya9na with its 
ritual as the Joti on the sixth day, initiates the candidate. 
The candidate takes his bath in the morning with all its 
formalities and puts on a new set of white clothes. He puts on 
a white turban which is a symbol or insignia .of priesthood. 
The parents of the candidate invite a few friends, both male and 
female, to witness the ceremony. In mofussil towns like Nao- 
sari, a general invitation to males is passed round, through a 
crier, in the whole town. So, any Zoroastrian who chooses may 
attend. 

At the appointed hour at about nine o’clock in the morning, 
a procession is formed to take the candidate to the temple for 
initiation. At Naosari, the headquarters of the priesthood, 
the assembly gathers at the house of the candidate. Gentle- 
men gather outside the house and the ladies inside, and they 
all then go to the temple in a procession. The candidate walks 
in the front with the head-priest of the town, or, in his absence, 
with his deputy, on his right. Other elders of the community 
follow. The ladies follow last. In Persia, the ladies throw 
dry fruits and silver coins over the candidate. In Bombay, 
the Parsees not having quite separate quarters, and the city 
being too thickly populated to arrange for the ceremonial 
procession, the candidate stays in the fire-temple itself, for the 
six days of the gewra • So, the gathering assembles at the temple 
itself and the procession also is formed there. It formally 
moves from one part of the temple to another. The candi- 
date is dr<* sed in his full dress consisting of Jama (Pers. 

whit h is a loose gown-like dress of white linen and 
pichori , a kind of linen-belt put round the waist. All the male 
members of the gathering are similarly dressed in their full 
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dress. The candidate carries a shawl in his left hand, it being 
an insignia of an office or function which a person holds for the 
time being. 


The candidate carries in his right hand a gurz or a mace. 

Gurz is the Avesta vazra, Sans, a 

mace> mace or club. It symbolizes that the 

candidate is now going to be a member 
of the church militant and undertakes to fight against all 
evils, physical or moral. In the Khorshcd Nyaish, Meher 
Yazad or the Angel Mithra, the God of Light, Justice and 
Truthfulness is represented as carrying a vazra or mace to 


strike it over the heads of the Daevas or the evil powers 
(Yazai vazrem hunivikhtem kameredh^ paiti daevanam). 1 The 
Fire-temple where the candidate is going to be initiated is 
called Dar-i-Meher, i.e., the Port or the Gate of Meher (Mithra). 
So, he carries the gurz with him as the insignia of his coming 
office, in which he has to fight against the enemies of Light, 
Justice and Truthfulness and has to make his way for the 
church triumphant in Heaven.* 

On the procession arriving at the Fire-temple, the candidate 
goes to the Yazaskna-gah where he is 
tempi©. to perform the Yayna ceremony. The 

assembled priests are generally seated on 
carpets spread on the floor. The candidate removes his upper 
garments which form his full dress, performs the pddydb-kusti, 
and puts on the paddn (mouth-veil).3 Thus prepared, he is 
brought before the assembly by one of the two priests, who 


1 Khorshod Nyaish, 15. 

5 For further particulars about tho gurz , vide ray paper, “The Qurz as 
a fsyrabol among tho Zoroastrians ** (Journal of tho Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, No. 7, pp. 478-96). My Anthropological 
Papers, Part I, pp. 313 et. seq. 

* In Persia, the Paddn hangs from a crown or a turban, decorated with 
gold and silver coins. The Sir J. J. Z. Madresa Jubilee Volume (pp. 
•I3f)-3S). Mr. Khoday fir’s article gives an interesting account of, what is 
called, the “ \ ors ’ and “ Vcrd ” ceremonies in tho Navur initiation. 
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asks for permission to initiate him. He asks : “ Gentlemen 
of this gathering (Anjuman, A vesta Hanjamana), doth it please 
you that this candidate may be initiated ?” The Head-priest 
present, after the interval of a few seconds, takes the silence 
of the assembly for its assent and nods his head, or puts forward 
both his hands, to signify the acquiescence of the gathering. 

The candidate must be free from leprosy 1 or any wound from 
which blood oozes, otherwise he would be rejected and the neces- 
sary permission refused. It is to give the assembly an opportu- 
nity to see or examine him well, that he is presented before it 
after the removal of the upper garments.* The candidate then 
returns to the Yazashna-gah to go through the ceremonies of his 
initiation and to recite the Ya9na with its ritual. The visitors 
disperse after flowers and rose-water have been presented to 
them. If the father or the guardian of the candidate is well 
off, he distributes money among the assembled priesthood. 
Relations and friends are, at times, feasted at noon and even at 
night, if parents can afford to do so. 

On retiring to the Yazashna-gah , the candidate recites the 
Mino-Navar Ya<?na (Yagna without the Visparad) 3 with its 
ritual, he acting as the joti and the priest who initiates him 
acting as the rdspi. In the afternoon, he performs the baj 4 
ceremony and takes his meals, after which ho performs the 
dfringdn ceremony. I give here an illustration which shows 
the Navar initiate performing the Yagna ceremony. 

On the second and the third day, the candidate is permitted 
to have only one meal. The above three ceremonies are repeated 

* On tho Iranian horror of leprosy, cf. Vend id &d II. 29, 37; Ab&n 
Yaeht, Yt. V, 92. Herodotus I, 138, “Whoever of the citizens has the 
leprosy or scrofula is not permitted to stay within a town, nor to have 
communication with other Persians.” According to Ctesius, Megabyzu 
escaped from the hands of his captors, on pretending that he had 
leprosy. 

5 It is said, that, in Persia, the candidate is taken to an adjoining room 
and there made stark naked and examined (vide Mr. Khod&y&r’s article, 
tho Sir J. J. Z. Madressa Jubilee Volume, p. 437). 

J Vide Darinesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, Vol. I., p. LX VII. 

1 Ibid, Vol. II., pp. 152-53. 
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in honour of Sraosh on the second day, and the bdj is per, 
formed in the morning instead of in the afternoon as on the 
first day. On the third day, the above three ceremonies are 
again repeated in honour of Sirouza (the Yazatas presiding 
over the thirty (si) days (rouz) of the month). On the fourth 
day, the Ya<?na is recited with the Vlsparad, the bdj and 
dfringan being in honour of Ahura Mazda. Thus qualified, the 
priest now called herbad (A vesta, aethrapaiti , teacher) can 
perform the dfringan, Nadjote, marriage and such other ceremo- 
nies, but not the Ya 9 na, the Vendidad or the bdj ceremonies. 

It appears, that the ndvar, has been from the first, a ceremony 
of trial, of self-abnegation, self-denial, and self-renunciation. 
The following facts point to that inference : — 

1. The candidate is expected to pass his days during the 
continuation of the whole ceremony which lasts about a month, 
in a kind of retreat, in order to be free from worldly thoughts 
and to be engaged in pious thoughts ; he must sleep on the 
floor and not on a cot, and take his meals at stated hours after 
prayers. According to the present custom, if the candidate 
has a pollute noctuma during the two Bareshnums, he is 
disqualified and has to go through the Bareshnum again, 
because the untoward occurrence is held to show, that he was 
not passing his time in pure divine meditation, which he was 
expected to do, as a would-be priest, but that he thought of 
worldly matters. 1 * * 2. During the last four days, when he is 
regularly being initiated and performs the Ya$na ceremony 
himself as joti , he has to take only one meal on the second 
and third days, to prove that he has control over hunger and 
thirst and hence over other passions. 

A good deal of the original lofty ideal seems to be losing its 
ground now. In order to avoid the risk of failure in the test of 


1 If this ocours during the last four days, tho candidate is called 

ndbtd ( 4 OyJ 1 - non-existent ’ ) and is absolutely rejected as unfit for the 

priesthood. 
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pious meditation, self-abnegation, or control of passions, candi- 
dates are made to go through the initiatory ceremony in their 
early boyhood before the age of fifteen or sixteen, when accord- 
ing to the course of nature, they are expected to be free from 
pollutis noclurna. Again now-a-days, it is not only those boys, 
who are really intended to be priests in the future, that go 
through the initiation, but many others who are intended by 
their parents for other walks of life. The latter are made to 
go through it with the idea, that it is a religious ceremony 
worthy to be gone through. There are many medical men, 
lawyers and merchants of the priestly class, who have been 
made to go through it by their parents in their boyhood. 
That being the case, the whole of the Ya$na is not learnt and 
not recited but only a part. One would not object, and must 
not object, to this procedure, if even in these cases, the 
original lofty ideal were kept in mind. The salutary effect 
would not be lost, if a boy were to be made to go through the 
discipline of the initiation in an intelligible manner. A doctor, 
a lawyer, ora merchant, if trained in early boyhood to a little 
discipline, pious meditation, self-control, and self-abnegation, 
would bea better man in his profession by that kind of discipline, 
trial and training. What is wanted is, that the original high 
ideal must always be kept in view. 


2. THE MARTAB. 


The second degree for priesthood is known as Martab .» The 
degree of navar does not entitle a priest to perform, what may 
be called, the ceremonies of the inner circle of the Fire-temple 
He cannot perform the Ya?na, the Vendidad and the Baj cere- 
monies. He cannot officiate at the purification ceremonies 


The word* Arabic muraUab -rO* lit. prepared, classified. It seems 
to^-e connected with the word martaba j* a 8tep dimitv T . 
thu mean one who has risen to a higher step or' grade Jir dig„™7 
Some speak of this initiation aa Maratib. In that case, it is Arab* 
^ J ■** maTat ' b < grades and gradations of rank. The sense II,,-, 

would be - one who has passed through more than one grade or rank •• ' 
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of ndn and bareshnum. In order to qualify himself to do so, 
he must go through the Martab ceremony. Besides the Ya$na 
and the Visparad, which he had to read for his Navarhood he 
has now to read the Vendidad. 

For this ceremony, the candidate has to go through one 
bareshnum of 10 days. On the 11th day, he, in company with a 
qualified priest, performs the khub ceremony 1 and recites for 
it the Mino Navar Ya$na with its ritual. On the second day 
in the morning, he has to recite another Yagna in honour of 
Sraosh, and at midnight he recites the Vendidad. This com- 
pletes the martab ceremony and he is now entitled to perform 
and recite any of the Zoroastrian ritual and prayer. 

The Zoroastrian Navarhood, in some of its features, reminds 
us of the Christian Knighthood of olden times, when Knighthood 
was a kind of religious order. The following passage presents 
many points of similarity between an Iranian Navar and 
an ancient Christian Knight: “The young man, the squire, 
aspiring to knighthood, was first of all stripped of his garment 
and put into a bath, the symbol of purification. On his coming 
out of the bath, they clad him in a white tunic, the symbol of 
purity, a red robe, emblematic of the blood he was to shed in 
the cause of the faith, and a black doublet, in token of the 
dissolution which awaited him as well as all mankind. Thus 
purified and clothed, the novice kept a rigorous fast for twenty- 
four hours. When evening came, he entered the church and 
passod the night in prayer; sometimes alone, sometimes with 
a priest and with sponsors who prayed in company with him. 

. . When the sermon was over, the novice advanced 

towards the altar with the sword of knighthood, suspended 
from his neck ; the priest took it off, blessed it and attached 
it to his neck again. The novice then went and knelt before 
the lord, who was to knight him. ‘To what end,’ the lord 

1 The khub is of two grades ; for the major, the recital of the whole of 
the Ya^na with the full ritual is requisite ; for the minor, the reoital o 
a few h&s or sections (HI to V LI) arc requisite. 
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then asked him, ‘Do you desire to enter into this order? If it 
is that you may be rich, repose yourself, and be honoured 
without doing honour to knighthood, then you are unworthy 
of it.’” 

The points of similarity are the following: (1) Both the 
Iranian Navar and the Christian Knight had to go through 
purificatory baths. (2) Both had a white dress as a symbol 
of purity. (3) The knighthood had its fasts. The Navarhood 
bad no fasts but a kind of abstention or temperance. (4) Both 
had some weapons to serve as symbols. The Knights had 
swords; the Navars had gurzk or maces, (o) Both the orders 
signified poverty and a desire to serve and work against evil. 


ON THREE FOLK-SONGS FROM THE 
DISTRICT OF PA BN A IN 
EASTERN BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esqr., m.a.,b.l. 

( Read on 25th September 1918. ) 

I have shown elsewhere 1 that folk-songs enshrine the 
religious traditions and legends of a particular people, and have 
borne out the truth of 'my remark by publishing the texts and 
translations of two specimens of the same from the district 
of Barisal in Eastern Bengal. One of these two songs relates 
to the marriage of the deity Siva to Satl, the daughter of 
King Daksha (of the Kail as a Mountain) and his consort Prasuti. 
It describes the proposal made to Queen Prasuti by the sage 
Narada for marrying her daughter Satl to Siva and expresses, 
t • vivid language, the feeling of horror felt by her on seeing her 
would-be son-in-law’s physical appearance and far-from- moral 


1 Vide my article “ Three Folk- son,* from Eastern Bengal i n The 
Hindustan Review (Allahabad) for Au-uot 11)17. ,,ag o;s n 5 .n 9i 
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habits. The second one deals with a familiar Hindu mythol- 
ogical legend, namely, the amours of Radha and Krishna. 
In the present paper, I shall publish the texts ( in Dcvana- 
garl script ) and the translations into English, with notes 
where necessary, of three folk-songs 1 which arc current in the 
district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal. These are known as ‘ Sari 
Soogs ( *TTrT ) and also treat of familiar Hindu mythol- 
ogical legends. 

According to the Hindu Puranas, Himalaya is the King of the 
Mountains. He married Mena or Menaka, the daughter of the 
Pitris. He had by her a son named Mainaka and two daughters 
named Gahga ( River Ganges ) and Uraa ( otherwise known as 
Parvati, Durga, Bhavani, Bhavajayii, or Bhagavatl). Both of 
these daughters were married to Mahadeva or Siva who lived 
in the Kailasa Mountain — the northern summit of the Hiiuii- 
layas. When her daughter Bhavani or Uma was about to 
leave for the Kailasa Mountain — the abode of the latter’s 
husband, Menaka wept at the prospect of the onsuing separation 
from her. Her lamentation is expressed in the following folk- 
song from the district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal : — 

(O 

Translation. 

(I) 

1. With tears in her eyes, Menaka says: “(My daughter) 
Tarini ( another name of Uma ) staid (with me ) at my house.” 


1 Tjic hare texts (in Bengali script) of these three folk-songs from 
Pabna have been printed at pp. 203-4 of Vol. XIV (for 1314 B.S.) of 
the Banjuja Sakitya Pari* hat Patrika (Tho Journal of the Academy 
of Bengali Literature) which is published from the Academy’s rooms, 
No. 243/1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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2. “(Now), my daughter (lit., mother — a word used with 
reference to a daughter, niece, or daughter-in-law when she is 
pettingly addressed ) Bhavani is going to leave me, making me 
helpless, and is about to depart for the Kailasa Mountain.” 

A quaint legend is narrated regarding the origin of the name 
Uma ( ) • It is said that, in a previous state of existence, 

Sat i, the daughter of King Daksha and Queen Prasuti, and the 
spouse of Siva, was deeply mortified at the insult offered to 
her husband by her father by his not having invited the former 
to the famous sacrificial ceremony ( ) performed by the 

latter, and, as the result of her profound sorrow, breathed her 
last. She was subsequently reborn as the daughter of King 
Himalaya and Queen Menaka and took the names of Durga, 
Parvati, Bhavani or Uma. While she was very young, 
Parvati performed the penance ( known as *rKr rTq^rr ) with 
the object of regaining Siva as her consort. Whilo she was 
performing it, her mother Menaka, addressing her, said : “O 
P&rvatl (gr) ! do not perform this penance (*n) ” It is for this 
reason that one of Parvati’s names has become Uma ( ). 

Menaka s lament at the separation from her daughter Parvati 
forms the theme of many a modern Bengali song, a goodly 
number of which has been converted into gramophone records 
and moves the Hindu hearers thereof almost to tears by their 
touching pathos. 

The second folk-song from Palma, which is given below, deals 
with the familiar mythological legend of the demon-king 
Ravaija’s carrying off Sitii, the spouse of Hama, and of the 
latter’s subsequently besieging La.ikii ( Ceylon )— the former’s 
island-kingdom — and conquering and slaying the former 

(*) 

V fcnyl WH vr? TO srprefr rstr i 

w Twrwi q-Ftrvr stj i | 

V Vi? -43 VStwjpr ^ |, 
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Translation. 

( 2 ) 

1. In the cycle known as Tretayuga , (Vishnu became in- 
carnated as Rama ) between whom and Riivana there was a 
great war ( lit., quarrel ). 

2. “O Ravana ! fly away, fly away, as Raghuniitha (another 
name of Rama) has beleaguered Lailka [(Ceylon) with his 
army of monkeys].*’ 

3. After destroying the wicked Ravana, Raghunatha became 
King of Ayodhya. 

The Tretayuga ( ) is the second of the Hindu cycles 

wherein the god Vishnu of the Hindu Trinity appeared in his 
fifth incarnation as Vamanadeva, in his sixth as Parasurama, 
and in his seventh as Ramachandra. 

In Hindu mytholog\ r , the whole period of the world’s existence 
h is been divided into four yugas or cycles, namely, Satyayuga 
( FRsmn ), Tretayuga ( ), Dwdparayuga ( ) and 

Kaliyuga ( )• 

The third folk-song treats of the famous legend of Krishna. 
Now he was the son of Vasudeva and DevakI — the daughter of 
Devaka, the uterine brother of Ugrasena. Vasudeva had 
another wife named Rohini by whom he had a son named 
Balarama. After the latter’s birth, he sent his wife Rohini and 
son Balariima over to Brajapur and left them there under the 
care of his friend Nanda, the chief of the cowherds of Braja, 
and his wife Ya^odii. 

At the time of Devaki’s marriage to Vasudeva, her cousin 
Kaiiisa — the son of her paternal uncle Ugrasena — came to 
know from a heavenly prophecy that he would be killed by her 
eighth child. It is for this reason that he placed both Vasu- 
deva and Dcvaki under durance vile. Thereafter as soon as 
she gave birth to one child after another, it was killed by 
Kaiiisa. In this way, seven children of theirs were done away 
with by tin; unnatural inatornal uncle. Subsequently 
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on the night of the eighth day of the dark fortnight of the 
month of Bhadra ( August-September), Devaki gave birth 
to her eighth child, who afterwards became renowned as 
Sri Krishna. 

As soon as the infant Krishna was ushered into existence, his 
father, in that night of pitchy darkness, secretly conveyed his 
child to the house of his friend Nanda at Brajapur and, bring- 
ing over the latter's newly-born infant daughter, substituted 
her in his own infant son’s place in the lying-in room. When, 
on the next morning, Kamsa attempted to slay his cousin’s 
supposed daughter, it was prophesied to him from heaven that 
the person who would kill him was growing up in Gokula. 
Thereafter he released his brother-in-law and sh e-cousin from 
imprisonment. 

Now r Nanda and his wife Ya£odn loved Krishna to distraction 
and brought him up lovingly as their own son. After he had 
grown up into boyhood, their foster-son and his step-brother 
Balarama used to graze cattle and play at games in the com- 
pany of the other cowherd boys of Braja. It was during this 
period that the boy Krishna used to perform many boyish pranks 
Buch as stealing the cream and butter not only of his foster- 
parents but also those of the other cowherds of the locality. 
It would appear that, on one occasion, he stole his foster- 
mother Yasoda’s butter. Subsequently this petty act of pil- 
fering was discovered by her, and he was accused of having 
done it. Although he stoutly denied the charge, it was subse- 
quently brought home to him ; and, by way of punishment, his 
hands and feet were bound up with a rope for tethering cattle. 
But he w r as released from his bonds by a miracle. This 
incident in Krishna's life forms the theme of the following folk 
eong from Pabnu 

(*) 

X. i^i 
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V flwrdf mw frigid TO, 

v. g»r 95 q^ f*v 93 99 } sfil, 

v. ffta: — ini 9RT toi; 

V feim 995 ft nr, <ttxt i3sr, 

v>. ^raiir: — 959? qfe 3at 99r w $x<ri *nnr i 
c. <jfa| #rs? qjff *rrcs q^u efu ii 

V RT95 fe^ TO^9 *&kl *\]$ 

X°. #9 fra* 9r ^9 qr, 

XV 9P9 *& q^qxiqft qx *?x, 

XX. 99T<XT: — 9T9X 9T9X ^JF lfe9 J5T| 

XV ST5F ¥1$ frag 9SFT^ iftf5T II 

Xv. frag: — 9* 919T qqir 95? $x I 

Xv. 9^9iq Stare fern qfe tot 9 nix ll 

XV 9*feT: — 9* fo wt |9 x virqT^T ^ fe qwr *q it 

x*. 9191X fe^T 9^59% *59 1 1 

\c. 9159 9t5?T fe9T XT*ft 9iqi5T$ 9TTOX | 

XV 9l*ft 9T9T fee? qfqT5T% qtlW || 

X°. fra*: — ft 9^*9 qtferfo 9T9F 9¥99X qft | 

xx. w «ro 95*9 9fe<t 9r <nfx ll 
xx. fe*t 9i m% too fa3 9T rnx qx i 
xv oo 99 f ^5? to 9 vrft s^q qx ll 
xv. q^ 2 i feR «IR i 

xv. f*irx ixox 9^99 *§ftot 9;qft ll 

Translation. 

(3) 

1. “0 Nanda! stretch out your hand and see into what 

forest Gopala [(another name of Krishna) has gone].’' 

“Summon him by calling out ‘Gopala’ — O Nanda! 


2 . 
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3. Nanda has gone to the garden. YaAoda has gone to the 

gluU (of the river). 

4. Seeing that there are no persons in the house, Krishna 

is stealing all the butter and cream. 

5. Krishna (says): “O mother! I have not eaten (the 

butter). Balai (a familiar contraction of Balarama) 
has eaton (it).” 

6. “The mothers of Chhidama and Subala (names of 

Krishna’s companions) have seen (it).” 

7. YaSoda (replies): “Had Balai eaten the butter, he 

would have consumed only half the contents of the 
(butter) -pot.” 

S. “ (Surely it is) you who have eaton the butter and 
emptied the pot (lit., made a hole in the bottom of 
the pot).” 

9. (Hearing these words), Krishna leapt up into a kadamba 
tree (Anthocephalua cadamba ), 

10. (And) walked about on the branches (thereof), and would 

not descend (therefrom) to the earth. 

11. (While) Nanda’s wife (Yasoda), standing upon the 

ground, trembled (with fear) in all her limbs. 

12. Yaioda (Bays): "O my child! get down, get down 

(from the tree). I shall pluck (for you) the ( kadamba ) 
flowers.'’ 

13. ‘(I am afraid that) you will throw (the whole country. 

81 de of > Goku la into distress by the branches (of the 
kadamba tree) giving way (beneath your weight and 

* by y0ur bein 8 hurl <*i down to the ground in consc- 
quence thereof).” 

14. Krishna (replies): “0 mother ! if you would make me 

one promise and one promise only,” 
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15. “ (Namely, that my foster-father ) N&ndaghosha would 

become your father, if you would beat me, (I shall 
get down from the tree).” 

16. Yaioda (replies): “O Gopala! your words are non- 

sensical. Don’t talk such nonsense.” 

17. “ Everybody says that Nandaghoslia is your father.” 

18. (Soothing Krishna) with these caressing words, Yasotla 

(rani) coaxed him into getting down (from the treo,) 

19. (And, when he got down to the earth), tied his hands 

and feet with a ropo for tethering cattle. 

20. Krishna (says) : “ O mother ! how tightly have you 

bound me up 1 I am smarting so much with the 
pain caused by the tight binding.” 

21. “I cannot endure the pain (caused even by a ligature 

of ) thick thread.” 

22. “ 0 mother ! you have given me kkd'ius and balds 

(names of ornaments for wearing on the wrists). Take 
them away to your home,” 

23. “(As I don’t want them), (now that) ghi (clarified 

butter) and butter have become dearer to you than 
myself.” 

24. (Thereafter) five cowherds came and shouted out (some 

magic words), 

25. (Whereupon) the ligatures upon Krishna's hands got 

untied spontaneously. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that there are 
many incidents in the life of Krishna which bear a striking 
similarity to those in the life of Jesus Christ. First of all, there 
is the close similarity between the names Krishna and Christ. 
Then there are the pastoral scenes of the nativity, the adora- 
tion of the shepherds and the Magi, the flight into Egypt, the 
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massacre of the Innocents, and the miracles connected with 
the Infancy, the Temptation and the Transfiguration. Lastly, 
there are some ceromonies performed in connection with the 
later form of the Krishna-cultus, namely, the Krishna jan- 
mdshtami or “the Festival of the Nativity of Krishna/* and the 
worship of the infant Krishna depicted as seated on the lap or 
nestling in the bosom of his mother DevakI in a gokula or 
cowpen. All these striking similarities and coincidences have led 
some European scholars, notably Prof. Weber (of Berlin) and 
M. F. Lorinsor, to broach the theory that Christianity exercised 
an influence, more or less in degree, on the evolution of the 
myth and cultus of Krishna. Moreover, the kejmote of 
Krishnaism is Bhakti or “faith, humble submission, absoluto 
devotion, love for God. ,? It is essentially a religion of faith 
and love. The appearance in India of such a religion of faith 
and love has been stated by the aforementioned scholars to bo 
due to a purely Christian origin. One of them, namely, M. F. 
Lorinser has even gone so far as to suggest that the author of 
the Bhagavatgita was well versed in the Gospels and the works 
of the Christian Fathers. But I leave the discussion of these 
controversial matters to those who are more competent than 
my humble self to deal with the same. 


A CURIOUS HINDU MARRIAGE CUSTOM 
OR MARRIAGE WITH A PLANT. 

By K. A. Padhye, Esq., b.a.,lub. 

(Read on 80th October 1918.) 

I am not dealing with a custom w’hich has become obsolete, 
but with one which, being sanctioned by the Shastras, is still 
observed with solemnity by Hindus of all castes. When a 
Tindu has to marry a third wife, he must, according to the 
injunction of the Shastras, first celebrate his marriage with a 
plant named Rut. in Marathi. Its {Sanskrit ecjiii valent is Arki 


11 
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which literally means daughter of the Sun. In Botany, it is 
technically called Asclepias or Calotropis Giganteo. In the 
fruit which it bears is a seed or downy cotton, each of the 
liiaments of which is familiarly called in Marathi Mhatari or old 
woman. 

This form of marriage is not referred to in Vedic literature. 
Nor does it find any place among the forms of the 8 marriages 
referred to in the Smrities. This custom seems to be the relic 
of the superstition about the figure three. This belief finds an 
expression in the prayer which the bride-groom has to offer to 
his inanimate plant-bride, 1 mean the Rui plant. 

This sort of superstition about particular figures is not 
peculiar to this country. The Ides of March (13th of March) 
furnishes an apt illustration. It is said that the figuie 13 is 
considered inauspicious on account of the presence of thirteen 
persons at the round table on the occasion of the Last Supper 
when Jesus Christ was crucified. Whatever its origin, the 
superstition is there. 

Kashyapa and Garga Rishis have condemned third marriage. 
Vasistha says that the sin attaching to the third marriage 
can be removed, provided the bride-groom first performs his 
marriage with a Rui plant by going regularly through all the 
usual nuptial rites. 

The real marriage thus becomes the fourth. The ritual to 
be observed on the occasion of this special marriage is described 
by Vasistha as follows : — 

A plant of Rui bearing flower and fruit should bo selected. 
The marriage should be performed during the morning on an 
auspicious day. An earthen platform near the plant should 
be specially erected and eight earthen pots full of cold water 
w'ith a tinge of turmeric and sandal ointment should be placed 
in eight directio ns round the plant. An Acharya or priest is to 
be selected to represent the father of the plant-bride who is 
supposed to belong to Kashyapa Gotra and to have three 



a otrious Hixnr marktaof. 
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Pravaras, (1) Kashyapa, (2) Avatsar and (3) Naidhruva. If the 
bride-groom belongs to Kashyapa Gotra, then the appointed 
priest is to pronounce his own Gotra. A garment is to he 
wrapped round the plant and a Mangal Sutra (*•£•, an auspicious 
thread and ornaments) especially a Kankan (a piece of thread 
going round the wrist with a betel-nut and a piece of turmeric 
attached to it) are to be placed on the plant. Then the essen- 
tial marriage ceremonies are to be performed. The nine planets 
and the manes are to be propitiated by performing their 
worship. The bride groom is to stand in front of the plant 
with a piece of cloth to be held between the two as a screen 
till the last hymn is completed. The hymns invoking the 
assistance of gods are to be chanted by the priests. Then 
a Laja Horn is to be performed. The offerings to the sacred 
fire consist of parched rice, ghee and pieces of wood belonging 
to particular trees. Then follows the important ceremony of 
Saptapadi Or stepping in of seven steps which symbolise the 
seven solemn vows which a Hindu husband has to observe 
during his married life in his relation to his wife. 

The appointed priest addresses the bride-groom thus : — “ I 
give this daughter of the Son (Savita) and grand- da ugh ter of 
Aditya to you as your wife and request you to take proper care 
of her.” The bride-groom then has to throw rice thrice on the 
plant and to say that she should bring prosperity to him in 
all his desired objeots. 

The bride-groom has then to offer special prayer to her. 
“Thou art created by God Brama for the benefit of all human 
beings. Thou art the first and foremost among all trees. Thou 
art to create love between God and myself. Be pleased to 
wipeout the sin attaching to my third marriage. ” 


After this special marriage is over, the bride-groom is free to 
ceiebrate his marriage with his third wife. N o reason is assigned 
as to why the third marriage is fraught with danger to the 
bride-groom and how the evil effects of the said marriage are 
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got over by the performance of this special marriage with the 
Rui plant. 

This custom is universally observed by the Hindus of all 
castes so far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned. 

I understand that a similar custom obtains among the Parsis 
when a Parsoe has to marry a widow. It is called a Sumry 
marriage. Sumry is the Mendi tree. Females in India use the 
juice of its leaves for reddening their palms and feet. 

This may be the result of the close contact of the Parsees 
with the Hindus. 

There is ample scope for research as to why the Rui plant is 
called the daughter of the Sun. The plant may have medicinal 
properties which have yet remainod undiscovered. For aught 
I know, its leaves are largely used for formen ting purposes and 
considered highly efficacious in removing cold and windiness 
in stomach by external application. Garlands of the leaves 
and flowers of the Rui plant are put round the neck of god 
Hanuman to appease him on every Saturday by his devotees. 


CONSECR AT I ON ( -EREMON 1 ES 
AMONG THE PARSEES. 

By Shams- ul-Ulma l>r. Jivanji Jajvi.shedji Modi, 

B.A., P.H.D., C.J.E. 

{Read on 30 th October 1918.) 

Consecration is “the act or ceremony of separating from a 

common to a sacred use, or of devoting 
Consecration. _ 

and dedicating a person or thing to tne 

service and worship of God ” by certain rites or solemnities. 

Consecration does not make a person or thing sacred but 

declares him or it to be sacred, that is devoted to God or to 

divine servioe ; as the consecration of priests among th© 
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Israelites ; the oonsecraticm of the vessels used in the temple ; 
the consecration of a bishop . 1 The Parsees have no conse- 
cration of persons, in the sense in which the word is used among 
the Christians, e.g., the consecration of a bishop. If, by conse- 
cration is meant a conferring of a certain qualification upon a 
person to enable him or to entitle him to do a certain religious 
function or rite, they have such a consecration. But the 
principal idea is. that the person seeks consecration by his own 
willing acts rather than any other person conferring the 
consecration. So, in the case of a person, the more proper 
word, from a Parsee point of view, is * initiation * than 
* consecration \ I have already spoken of these initiation 
oeremonies under a separate head . 2 Among things, there is 
the consecration of the following : — 

I. The Saared Fires and the Fire-Temples. 

II. The Tow ers of Silence. 

III. The Alat (implements, apparatus) i.e. y religious re 
quisites. 

I. 

CONSECRATION OF THE SACRED FIRES 
AND THE FIRE-TEMPLES. 

There are three grades of the Sacred Fire. (A) The Sacred 
Fire of the Atash Beheram, (B) that 
of?acred r Fire radeS °* *he Atash Adaran and (C) that of the 
Atash Dadgah. These three have their 
different rituals of consecration and also different rituals 
for the daily prayers at the five times (gdhs) of the day, when 
they are fed writh fresh fuel. We will, at first, speak of the 
process of consecrating these three grades of sacred fire. 

1 Webster. 

* Vide Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. XI, No, 5, 
pp. 454-84 
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(A) Consecration of the Sacred Fire of the First Grade, 
the Atash Beheram. 


The 16 fires which 
make up one. 


The ritual formulated for the consecration of the sacred fire 
seems to have been developed from certain 
passages of the eighth chapter of the Vendi- 
dad(VIH. 73-96), where, it is enjoined, that 
the fires used for different purposes and by different tradesmen 
may be carried from their places of use and business and 
enshrined in a Dad-gull (Av. Da.ityd-ga.tu), in a proper 
place. The list of fires there enumerated is as follows : — . 
Fires used (1) in burning a corpse, (2) in burning filth, (3) in 
burning dirt. (4) The fire used by a potter, (5) a glass-blower, 
(6) a coppersmith, (7) a goldsmith, (8) a silversmith, (9) an 
ironsmith, (10) a steelsmith, (11) a baker, (12) a furnace- 
worker, (13) a tinsmith, (14) a shepherd, (15) a military man 
or soldier, (16) a neighbour. 

The process of collecting the different fires and of purifying 
and consecrating them is so long and intricate, that, naturally, 
authorities differ in the matter of the details, though they agree 
on broad general principles. While writing on the subject of 
this process, the late Dastur Minochehcrji Jamaspji Jamaspasana 1 
says, that in the case of all the six Atash-Beherams founded and 
consecrated in Bombay, there has not been any similarity in the 
matter of the process. The process has differed in details. In 
the following account, I principally follow the description given 
by the late Dastur Erachji Sohrabji Mcberji Rana, 2 The Ithoter 
Revayet also refers to this subject. 3 


The list of the Vcndidad given above has suggested to later 
ritualists the thought of collecting 16 kinds of different fires to 
produce, out of them, one fire for consecration. The different 

1 I am indebted to Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji for kindly giving me 
a perusal of his late grandfather's manuscript notes on the subject. 

1 Vide his account in the “ Tam am Avesta ni Ketab ” j uhlishect by 
Mr. Dadabhoy Cowasji, Vol.II, pp 213-44. 

3 Published in 1 8 16. 
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fires now collected in practice are the following : — (1) The fire 
used in burning a corpse, (2) the fire used by a dyer, (3) the fire 
from the house of a king or a ruling authority, (4) that 
from a potter, (5) a brick-maker, (6) a fakir or an ascetic, 
(7) a goldsmith, (8) a mint, (9) an ironsmith, (10) an armourer, 
(11) a baker, (12) a brewer or distiller or an idol-worshipper, 
(13) a soldier or a traveller, (14) a shepherd, (15) fire produced 
by atmospheric lightning, (16) household fire or fire from the 
house of any Zoroastrian. 


Different stages of 
the consecration of 
the Sacred Fire of 
the Atash Bohr^m, 
the Fire-Temple of 
the First Degree. 


Each of the above fires is at first collected, purified and 
consecrated in a certain manner. All 
these fires, thus collected, purified and 
consecrated, are united into one fire, which 
is then oonsecrated as one. united fire. 
This consecrated fire is then enthroned in a 
Temple which itself is previously consecrated. I will describe 
these processes under the following heads : — 

1. Collection of the 16 fires. 

2. Purification of the 16 fires. 

3. Consecration of the 16 fires. 

4. Unition of the 16 consecrated fires. 

6. Consecration of the united Sacred Fire. 


6. Consecration of the Temple itself. 

7. Enthroning the united fire. 


The fires of the above-mentioned 16 tradesmen or function- 


1. The process ar * es are purified and consecrated 

of the oolleotion of according to a fixed procedure. We will 

the 16 fires. 

here describe in detail the process of 
collecting or fetching the first kind of fire, viz., that from a 
burning corpse: — A Zoroastrian is to go to a burning ground 


and ask for a portion of the fire that burns a corpse. 1 If 
t ie party gives it of his own accord, at the time when the 


1 Daatur Minocheherji’s above-mentioned notes say, that it is prefer- 
able to have, if possible, the fire from a Br&hman's corpse. 
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burning process takes place, well and good. If not, the Zoro- 
astrian must wait there till the whole of the corpse has been 
burnt, and then, when the relations and friends of the deceased 
go away, he is to take a portion of the fire left. He must ask 
a non-Zoroastrian to take out for him a certain portion of the 
fire from the burning mass. If a non-Zoroastrian is not 
available, or if he refuses to do that work for him, then two 
Zoroastrian laymen may perform the pddydb kusti, hold the 
paiwmd, recite the Sraosh B.ij upto Ashahe, 1 and then hold 
over the fire, at the distance of about a foot, a perforated 
ladle containing a little powdered sandalwood and frankincense 
and such other substances as may easily ignite. They must 
not let the ladle touch the fire. The heat of the fire from the 
burning corpse easily ignites the fuel on the perforated ladle. 
The fire so ignited must be taken by the laymen to an open 
place. They must then finish the Baj and have a bath of the 
riman purification. As the fire is that which has burnt an 
impure corpse, it is believed to have a part of the corpse’s 
defilement; so, the carriers of it are required to purify 
themselves. 

The fire thus brought from a burning ground is then fed with 
fuel and is placed on a piece of ground open to wind. By its 
side and in a windward direction, they place a heap of powdered 
sandalwood, frankincense and such other easily combustible 
substances. The heat and the blaze of the fire, carried by the 
wind towards the heap, ignites it. When thus ignited, this 
fresh fire is fed with fuel. Then, again, by its side another heap 
of powdered sandalwood, frankincense and such other combus- 
tibles is placed in such a position, that the blaze and the 
heat of the fire produced as above may be carried by the wind 


1 The Ithdtar RevAyet (t.e., tho 78 RevAyets, p. 9) is over-scrupulous 
and enjoins that when one goes before the fire of the corpse all those 
precautions for pollution, as are required in the case of the corpse itself* 
should be observed. 
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towards it and that it may be easily ignited. This process is 
repeated 91 times. The distance between each burning tire 
and the next heap to be ignited must be about half a gnz or 
about a foot. Each preceding fire is allowed to extinguish 
itself. The fire ignited for th© 91st time is then considered to 
be fit for use and it is kept burning by being regularly fed. 
This is the process of oolleoting the first fire in the above list 
of 16 fires, viz., the fire of a burning corpse. 1 

All the other 15 fires are similarly collected, but the process 
differs in the following points : — (a) The number of times, for 
which the above process is to be repeated, varies. For example, 
in the case of the second fire in the above list, viz., the tire 
of a dyer, the number of times for which the process is 
repeated is 80. I give below, 2 a table which shows at one sight, 
the number of times through which the process of collection, 
the process of purification, and the process of consecration, 
passes. (6) In the case of the other fires, no defilement is suppos- 
ed to be attached to them as that to the fire of the burning 
corpse; so, the laymen, who fetched them from their respective 
plaoes, need not personally go through any kind of rimnn purifi- 
cation as that required in the case of the fire that burnt a 
corpse, (c) Again, a portion of any one of the next 15 fires can bo 
bodily lifted up from the mas3 and carried to the place of it s use. 
It need not be produced by the.ignition of powdered fuel on a 
perforated ladle, as in the case of the fire that burnt a corpse. 
The rest of the process is the same. 

In the ease of the sixteenth fire, the household fire, it must 
be that of the house of a Mazdaya^nian or a Zoroastrian. But 

1 The IthOter Revityet enjoins a more tedious process, it says, that 
the Ore brought, as said abov^e, from a corpse may be purified by passing 
thre gh the process over nine pits. Over it, one Ya<;na of Sraosh, one Vis- 
parad and one VendidAd of Sraosh must be recited. In this way, the 
whole process is to be recited 91 times, i.e., 91 fires may be brought at. 
different times from a burning corpse and purified and then colle-ted 
together. 


iZ 


2 fide below. 
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in this class are included several fires. A Zoroastrian maybe 
a priest or a layman. So, the fire must be made up of the 
fires from the houses of a priest and a layman. Among the 
priests, there arc the Dasturs or the head-priests and Mobads 
or ordinary priests. So, the fire from the house of the priests 
must be made up from two fires, fetched from the houses, both 
of a Dastur and of a Mobad. Again,, to this last class of fire, 
viz., the household fire, must be added the fire produced by 
friction which was the earliest primitive way of producing 
fire for household purposes. There were two ways of producing 
fire by friction in early days, viz., (a) the friction of two jneces 
of flint and the friction of two pieces of wood. So fires produc- 
ed by both these two ways of friction must be added to the 
household fire fetched from the houses of priests and laymen. 

At first, the household fire, made up from the fires of the 
houses of the priests and laymen, must be made to pass 4(X 
times through the above process of ignition, wherein a 
fire is produced by some combustibles being plaoed in ther 
windward direction of a burning fire. To the household 
fire, thus collected, may be added the fire produced by 
the above-said two methods of friction. The fire thus 
formed by ignition or combustion must again be passed 
144 times through the above-described process. 

The fire thus collected is considered fit to be handed over to 
priests for purification and consecration. 
purifiJatton!° Crab0f Two P ric8ts t a ke charge of it. They per- 
form the padydb-kusti, hold the paiivand 
and recite the Sraosh Baj upto the word Ashahe. While 
reciting the Sraosh Baj, they recite in it the Dasturi also as in 
the case of the Bareshnum purification. 1 They then proceed to 
purify the fire. In this process of purification, they follow the 
precepts of the Vendidad (VIII, 73-78) which refers to the 
practice of purifying a fire that is burning a corpse. It enjoins 
as follows: — (a) At first, the burning matter may be removed 


x Vide Bareslunun purification in this volume, p. 252. 
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Mid its further burning may be stopped. (6) Then a Zoroas- 
•rian may take a perforated ladle, place some easily ignitible 
Euel upon it and then hold it above the burning tire so as 
not to touch it. The heat of the original fire, which was 
burning the corpse, passes up through the holes of the 
ladle and ignites the fool on it. The fire so produced 
must bo put by the side of the fire that was burning the 
corpse at a distance of a vitashtiy t.e., about 10 inches from 
it. The original fire may then be allowed to extinguish itself, 
(c) The fire thus prepared b ^ the first stage of purification may 
then be fed with further fuel. Then a second fire may be pre- 
pared from it by the above process, i.e., by holding over it at 
Borne distance, a perforated ladle containing some easily ignit- 
iblefuel. On the fuel being ignited, this second fire thus prepar- 
ed may be placed by the side of the first fire at a distance of 
about 10 inches. The second fire must be fed with further 
fuel and the first fire allowod to extinguish itself in its turn. 
This is the second stage of purification. This process is 
repeated nine times. Just as a man, that has come int o 
eontact with a dofcd body, has to be purified at nine different 
mtiQas or pits, each at the distance of a fixed measure, so the 
fire that was defiled by coming into contact with a dead body 
bad to be purified nine times; After the ninth process, the fire 
produo ed thereby is considered to be pure. 

Now the modem practice of purifying the fire, fetched nr 

The modem prac- collect(d as above, follows the above 
pr00ess * njoined the Vendi.lad. Two 
priests take charge of the fire collected for 
them, as said above, by two laymen. They hold over tin; 
fire, at the height of about half a gaz or about 12 to 13 
inohi , a perforated ladle containing powdered sandalwood, 
frank, accuse and such other easily combustible substances! 
When ignited, they place it on a clean place and feed it 
%ith fuel. 
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The later Revayets say, that the priests are to prepare 
91 magas or pits, each with a little powdered fuel of the 
above kind. Then they are to place the fire kindled as 
above into the first of these pits. Then they are to hold a 
perforated ladle over the fire kindled as above and get the 
powdered fuel over it ignited. They are to place the 
fire so ignited in the second pit which is full of powdered 
fuel. This fuel further kindles the fire. They are to hold the 
perforated ladle over it and thus repeat the process of the 91 
pits for 91 times. The fire thus produced at the 91st time is 
said to be purified and fit for consecration. Each of the 
pits is to be connected with the preceding adjoining pit by a 
paiivand formed of apiece of string or a piece of sandalwood. As 
the process goes on, tho preceding fire or the fire of the pre- 
ceding pit is allowed to extinguish itself. Now, it being not 
practicable in towns to have a large open place, where 91 
pits of the above kind can be provided, in present practice, 
the pits are replaced by fire-vases, and the process is repeated 
in vases. The number of censers need not be 91. A few as 
would allow the process to be repeated 91 times can do. 

This is the process of the purification of fire named first in 
our above list, viz . , the fire of a burning corpse. Similar is the 
process for purifying the other 15 fires. But the number of times 
for which the process is repeated is different for the different 
kinds of fire. The number of times for the purification process 
is in each case the same as the number of times for the 
collection process. The list which I give below will show this 
at one glance. 

The fire, collected and purified as above, is placed in a censer 

The process of anc * ta ^ en the place where the re- 
consecrating tho 16 ligious ceremonies for the consecration are 
to be performed. Two priests, who have 
gone through the Bareshnum, take a portion of that fire, in 
a separate censer, and recite over it an Yacna and a Vendidad 
ceremony with the Khshnuman, or in honour of, Dadar Ahura 
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Mazda. The fire, over which these recitals- one of the Ya$na 
and one of the Vendidad — with their ritual are made, is kept 
separate in a separate censer and constant ly fed. In the 
meantime the fire collected and purified as above, and out 
of which only a portion was removed on the first day for 
consecration, is fed and kept burning. On the seoond day, 
another portion out of it is taken and the Ya 9 na and Vendidad 
ceremonies are performed overit in honour of Ahura Mazda. The 
fire (which is a portion of the same first kind of fire, viz., the fire of 
a burning oorpsc) thus consecrated on the second day is mixed up 
with the fire consecrated on the first day and which, as said above, 
is kept burning in a separate censer. On the third day again, 
another portion of the above purified but unconsecrated fire of 
the first kind, is taken and consecrated as on the first two days 
with a recital of the Ya^na and the Vendidad in honour of 
Ahura Mazda. The fire ( i.e ., the third portion of the first kind 
of fire) thus consecrated on the third day, is mixed up with 
the fire which was oonsecrated on the first two days and 
which was united or mixed up on the second day. 

Then, similarly, a portion of the purified but unconsecrated 
fire of the first kind may be taken each day from roz Hormazd 
(i.e., the first day of the month) to roz Ancnln (i.e., the 30th day 
of the month), i.e., for 30 days, and consecrated each day by the 
recital of one Ya^na in the morning and one Vendid&d after mid- 
night, both recited in honour of the Yazata or the angel presiding 
on the particular day on which the const oration takes place. 
For example, on roz (day) Hormazd, the recital of the Ya 9 na 
and the Vendidad must be in honour of .Vhura Mazda ; on roz 
B&hman, in honour of Bahman, and so on. The fire consecrated 
each day is to be united with the united fire made up of the 
consecrated fires of all the preceding days including the first 
t ree days. 

On the completion of the first round of the ceremonies for the 
30 days of the month, oommencing with Hormazd (the first day) 
andending with Anerfch (the 30th day), a second round of 30 days. 
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in the same way as above, must begone through. Then a third 
round must be similarly gone through, but not for the whole of 
the month, i.e., for thirty days, but only upto the Zamvad roz, 
i.e.y the 28th day. Thus, as shown above, altogether 91 recitals 
of the Ya$na and 91 of the Vendidad are to be repeated for 
eonseorating the fire of the first kind. The following table 
explains this : — 

Recitalg, 

On the first three days in honour of Ahura Mazda . . , . 3 

On 30 days from the 1st day ( roz Hormazd) to the 30th day 

( roz Aner&n) of the month . . . . . . . . 30 

On 30 days as above for the second time . . • • 30 

On 28 days from the 1st day to the 28th day (roz Jam3'&d) 
during the third month * . . . , . . . . . • 28 

91 

Now, in the recital of the Ya$na and the Vendidad, two priests 
»re required. So, if there be one pair of priests, they would 
take 91 days to complete the consecration of the first kind of 
fire, viz., the fire of the burning corpse. One pair can perform 
and recite more than one Ya$na during the Ha van gah or the 
morning hours, but they can perform only one Vendidad in the 
Hoshain g&h or after midnight. So, one pair would take at least 
91 days to complete the consecration of the first kind of fire. 
But more than one pair can take part — and they generall y do so— 
in the consecration of fires. In that case, the time would be 
shortened. Then the recital in honour of the Yazatas from 
Hormazd to Aneran need not be from day today, i.e., on the 
respective days on which they presided. What is considered 
as essentially wanted is 91 recitals of the Ya 9 na and 91 of the 
Vendidad, of which the first three are in honour of Ahura 
Mazda, the next 30 in honour of the 30 Yazatas in their 
order, the second 30 also in honour of the 30 Yazatas, and 
the last 28 in honour of the 28 Yazatas from Hormazd to 
Jam y ad. 
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The fire of the first kind, thus united and consecrated after 91 
recitals of the Ya$na and the Vendid&d, (the number of the 
recitals being the same as that of the processes of collection 
and of those of purification), is to be kept apart in a censer 
marked with its name. A similar process is to begone through 
over the other 15 fires. 

In the case of the other 15 fires the details of the process 

• of consecration are well nigh the same. 

Consecration of 0 f difference are two: Firstly, 

the other 15 fires. ^ ie number of recitals of the Ya9na and 
Vendidad over the portions of fire, i.e., the number of the 
processes of consecration varies in each. For example, in 
the case of the second kind of fire, viz., that of the dyer, the 
number of recitals is 80, which was also the number of its 
processes of collection and purification. Secondly, the order 
of the Yazatas with whose Khshnuman, t.e., in whose honour, 
the recital is made, differs. For example, in the case of the 
seoond kind of fire, viz., that of the dyer, the recitals of the 
Ya 9 nas and the Vendidads for the first three days are in honour 
of the second Yazata Bah man. In the case of the third kind 
of fire, the recitals must be in honour of the third Yazata Ardi* 
behesht. In the case of the fourth kind of fire, in honour of the 
fourth Yazata Sheherivar and so on, so that the recitals for the 
16th kind of fire are in honour of the 16th Yazata Meher. 

I append here a table, giving the particulars, above referred 
to, about the different kinds of fires that are united to form the 
Sacred Fire of the Atash Beher&m. 

(1) The first column gives a list of the names or the kinds of 
fires. (2) The second column gives the number of times the 
processes of (o) collection, (6) purification, and (c) consecra- 
tion, are repeated. The number for the repetition of each 
vf all these three different kinds of processes is the same 
li, the case of each of thb fires. 1 (3) The third column gives 

i E.g. in the case of the first fire, there are 91 repetitions for solleo- 
tion, 91 for purification, and 91 for consecration. 
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A Table giving the particulars about the different kinds 
Atash Beherfim and showing the number of the 


The Kind of Fire. 

No. of times for 
(<;> the Collection, 
(/.; Purification and 
(c) Consecration 
processes. 

Names of the Yazatas in 
whose honour the 3 
redials of the Ya?na 
and Vendidad are said 
for the first 3 days. 

1. 

Firo of 

! 

a burning corpse. .; 

i 

91 

i 

Ah ura Mazda. . 

2. 

>9 

99 

I 

Dyer . • . . j 

80 

Bahman 

3. 

99 

99 

King or ruling 
authority 

70 

Ardibehcsht . . 

4 . 

»» 

it 

Potter . . 

61 

1 Sheherivar 

5. 

»» 

99 

Brick -maker . 

75 

j Spendarmad . . 

6. 

99 

*» 

Ascetic . . 

50 

' Khordad 

7. 

»» 

** 

Goldsmith (or A1 
chemist) 

60 

ft W vl 

A ruerd ad . . . . 

8. 

ft 

tf 

Mint 

55 

Depadar 

9. 

*» 

»» 

Ironsmith 

61 

Adar . . 

10. 

»» 

»» 

Armourer 

61 

Ab5n . . 

11. 

** 

*» 

Baker 

61 

Khorshed 

12. 

>» 

99 

Brewer, Distiller 
or Idol- worship 

61 

Mohor . . 

13. 

»» 

»» 

per. 

Soldier or Travel 
ler. 

35 

Tir 

14. 

>» 

99 

Shepherd 

33 

Gosh (Dravasp) 

15. 

M 

»» 

Atmospheric Elec* 
tricity. 

90 

Depmeher . . • • 

16. 

„ „ Zoroastria, i.e a 

Dastur ( head - priest ), a 
Mobad (priest), or a lay-i 
man and of friction byj 
flint and pieces of wood, j 

40+144 

=184 

Meher . . • 




Total . . 

1,128 
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of Fires that are united to form the Saored Fire of the 
processes of Collection, Purification and Consecration. 


Names of the Yazatas in whose honour the rest of the rrCitaU of the 
Ya^na and VendldAd are said and'the number of the rocitals. 


Three recital* in honour of tho first 28 Yazatas from Hormazd to 
Jarnyud and two in honour of Marespend and Aner&n. Thus 
(28 X 3=) 84 + (2 X 2=) 4=88. 

3 in honour of the first 17 Yazatas (i.e. 51) and 2 in honour of tho next 
13 (i.e. 28). In all 51+2<h=77. 

3 in honotir of tho first 7 Yazatns (i.e. 21) and 2 in honour of the next 
23 (i.e. 46). So in all 21+46=67. 

Two in honour of tho first 28 Yazatas (i.e. 56) and 1 in honour of the 
last two (i.e. 2). So in all 56+2=58. 

3 in honour of tho first 12 Yazatas (i.e. 36) and 2 in honour of the last 
18 (i.e. 36). So in all 36+30=72. 

2 in honour of tho first 17 Yazatas (i.e.34) and 1 in honour of the next 
13 (i.e. 13). So in all 34+13=47. 

2 in honour of tho first 27 Yazatas (i.e. 64) and 1 in honour of the last 
3. So in all 64+3=57. 

2 in honour of the first 22 Yazatas (i.e. 44) and 1 in honour of the next 
a So in all 44+8=52. 

The same order as in the ease of the 4th kind of fire. 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

Do. 

dou 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 


Two for the firet two Yazatas (i.e. 4) and ! for the next 28. In all 
4+-28=32. 

1 for nil the 30 Yazatas. So 30 in all. 

3 f«-r the first 27 Yazatae (i.e. 81) and 2 for the last 3 (♦.«. 6). Thus 
in all 81+6=87. 

6 for ea< of the 30 Yazatas (i.e. 180) and one more in honour of 
Aburu .V..vzda. Thus 181 in all. 
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the names of the Yazatas with whose Khshnuman, or in whose 
honour, the consecration recitals of the Ya^nas and the 
Vendidads for the first three days and nights are to be made 
(4) The fourth column gives the names of the Yazatas in 
whose honour the rest of the consecration recitals of the 
Yagna and the Vendidad arc made and the number of the 
recitals. The number of recitals given in this column and 
the three recitals in honour of each of the Yazatas mentioned 
in the third column, make up the number of the second 
column. 

The second column of the above list shows that there must 
be in all, 1,128 consecration recitals of the Yu$na during the 
morning hours of the day, and of the Vendidad after the mid- 
night hours. One j^air of priests can recite only one Vendidad. 
So, if only one pair of priests were to perform the ceremonies 
of consecrating the sixteen fires, they would take 1,128 days, 
».e., about 37 to 38 months. But generally more than one 
jor or pair is employed in the consecration ceremonies. So, 
the whole ceremony is gone through, in about a year or even 
less than a year. 

Again, several Jashan days, i.e., religious feast-days and the 
G&hambar feast-days occur during the time that the whole 
process of consecration lasts. On such feast days, one Ya^na 
and one Vendidad in honour of that particular Jashan must be 
recited. On the occasion of the Gahambar, i.e.., the season 
festivals, the Vispa'rad in honour of the Gahambar festival 
must be recited. The nnmber of these additional recitals 
cannot be fixed as that depends upon the time of the year. 

What delays the process at times is the collection of the fire 
of atmospheric electricity, i.e., the fire produced by the burning 
of a tree, grass or wood due to the fall of lightning. Months 
before the proposed time of the ceremony, messages are sent 
to different stations, requesting the Parsees there to be on a 
look-out to sec if a falling lightning has produced a fire, and to 
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take up a portion of the fire if so produced. The ceremony of 
consecrating the other fires need not be delayed for this fire. It 
may go on. But, if, by the time all the fires are consecrated, 
the fire produced by lightning does not come forth, the final 
unition and consecration of all the fires cannot take place. It 
must be indefinitely postponed until this fire is produced and 
oonseorated. 


As said above, all the sixteen fires are, after the different 


4. The final uni- 
tion of all the 1C 

flree. 


consecrations of its portions for the number 
of times stated against their names in the 
second column of the above table* col- 


lected and fed in a separate censer. So, in all* there are 16 


different censers containing the 16 different fires. The final 


unition or collection must take place on the first Gatha 
G&hambar Festival day, i.e., on the first of the five intercalary 
days at the end of the year. A large censer is prepared for 
this process. Two Yaozdathragar priests, i.e., priests with 
Bareshnum and Khub, form a paiwand, and, at first, remove, 
by means of a ladle, the consecrated fire prepared from the fire 
that burnt a corpse, from its censer to this large censer. Then, 
the other fires are carried there and united with the first in 
the consecutive order of their consecration. 


The censer, containing the fire thus united and formed 
6 The final con- * rom ^ consecrated fires, is then 

U°^ted°F ° f the carr * ec * t0 .^ e Yazashna-gah for final 
consecration. At first, for three consecutive 
days, two priests reoite, with their ritual, three Ya^nas and 
three Vendidads, each on oiie day v with the Khshnuman of 
Sraosha, i.e., in honour of the Yazata Sraosha. Then, from 
Hormazd, the 1st day of the next month to Aneran, the 30th 
i.* the month, 30 Yagnas and 30 Vendidads are reoited, each 
on one day, in honour of the particular Yazata presiding on 
the particular day. Then, on the last day fixed for the final 
oonseoration and enthronement of the Sacred Fire, another 
Ya$na in honour of Sraosha is reoited with its ritual over it. 
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This completes the ceremony of consecrating the Sacred Firei 
of Atash Behoram, the Fire of the first degree. What remain* 
to be done is to place it, or, as the Parsee phraseology goeg 
to enthrone it, on its proper place (daityo-gatu). 

The Saored Fire being consecrated, the chamber in the 

6. The Consecru Fire-Temple where it is to be enthroned; 
of >n u»t' th Fir© a Q ( the must also 1)0 consecrated. That conse- 
Sanctum Sanctorum), cration ceremony lasts for three days. Ii 
must be performed before the final day of consecration and 
enthronement. It consists of the performance, for three 
consecutive days, of the Ya^na and Vendidad ceremonies in 
honour of Sraosha. 

On the day fixed, the final consecration recital of the Ya^na 
being said, the Sacred Fire is removed 
thronement nal E ° to consecrated chamber with all dignity 
and solemnity. A procession is formed. 
The procession is headed by the head-priest and other priesta 
who have officiated at the various ceremonies of the consecra- 
tion. Some bear swords and some Qurz or maoes in their hands. 
The path, which leads from the Yazashna-gah where the final 
consecration of the Sacred Fire takes place to the consecrated 
ohamber where it is to be enthroned, is separated from the 
adjoining place by pdvis to keep it undefiled. Again, the path 
itself is divided into several pdvis, so that the t\v o priests who 
carry the oenser containing the Sacred Fire can remain, at each 
advance, in a separate pavi. It must be remembered that, during 
the whole of the consecration processes also, the fire was kept 
within a separate pavi where it was fed by the consecrating 
priests. The fire, after being carried thus to its chamber, is 
placed on a large oenser standing on a large slab of stone 
surrounded by a pavi. Then, it is fed with sandalwood and 
frankincense, and an Atash Nyaish, i.e., a prayer in praise of 
fire, is recited. Then, in the front hall of the Temple, a 
J ash 1 in ceremony is performed, wherein three Afringans are 
generally recited. The first is with the Khshnuman of 
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Sraosha, the second with that of Dahman and the third again 
with that of Sraosha. Similarly, tne Bajs are recited. This 
finishes the ceremony of enthroning the Saored Fire. 

The above ceremony of placing the Saored Fire in its chamber 
is spoken of as the ceremony of takht - 
nashini, i.e.. enthronement or coronation. 

of tne H acred Uire. 

The Sacred Fire is metaphorically spoken of 

as a King, having a spiritual jurisdiction over the district round 

about. The stone slab or 6tand, on which its censer stands, is 

considered and spoken of as its throne {takht). Its ohamber is 

in the form of a dome, giving an idea of the dome of the 

•heavens. It is just under the centre of the dome that the 

oenser stands on the slab. From that centre hangs, high above 

over the fire, a metallic tray which is spoken of as the crown 

(i tdj ) of the Saored Fire, which is looked at as the symbolic 

representation or emblem of a spiritual ruler. One or tw o 

swords and one or two maces are hanging on the inner walls 

of its ohamber. They serve as symbols of the Church militant, 

and signify, that the faithful should fight against moral evils and 

vices, just as they would fight against their enemies, and thus 

make it, in the end, triumphant. 

The Parsees have some genefal toasts, which may be called 

A national toast their “national toasts,” and which are 

of the Parsees, con> now and then proposed at most of their 
nected with the r r 

Saored Fire of the dinners. The first is “ Yazddn ni Ydd l,** 
represent *- e -» “In Honour and to the Glory of the Crea- 
Kuq *- tor.” Another is “ Asho Farohar ni Ydd ,” 

i.e., “In honour of the dear departed holy ones.” Another is 
‘‘Alaeh Beherdm pddshdh nd pde-takht ni saldmati,” i.e., 44 For the 
safety of the foot of the Throne of the kingly Saored Fire of the 
Ataah Beher&m.’* In this toast, by the use of the word 
* irone/ the idea of the spiritual rule of the Fire is intended 
to be held. At times, even up to a few years ago, some laymen 
addressed the priests as padshah, i.e., the king, becaus they 
attended to, and fed,* the kingly fire. The visible fire of the 
Church is a symbol of the Invisible Church of God. 
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In ancient Ir&n, the State and the Church were generally 

The State and UUited ' lD bril ^g ab ° Ut the 
the Church in an- Renaissance after the Dark Ages of the 

cient Iran. Parthian rule, brought about by the fall of 

the Achaomenian Empire at the hands of Alexander the 

Great, one of the ways adopted for the purpose by Ardeshir 

Babegan was that of the Unity of the Church and the State. 

His Vazir and Dastur (minister and head -priest) Taosar 

alludes to this at some length in his letter 1 to Jasnasfshah, 

the King of Tabaristan.* In Zoroastrianism, the Unity of the 

Church is represented, as it were, by the Unity of the Fire. 

Purity and Unity play an important part in the conseoration. 

of the great Sacred Fire. At present, though the Zoroastrian 

Church is separated from the State, it looks to the State— 

though now a non-Zoroastrian State — for its protection, for its 

sway. So, in their Afringan prayers, they pray, even now, as 

they did in ancient Iran, for the long life, prosperity and 

just and happy rule of the king. What Herodotus said of the 

ancient Iranians, that they, before praying for themselves, 

prayed for their sovereign and for their community, is true even 

now. 3 Not only in the Afringans, but also in the T andarugti 

1 Journal Asialique , Tome III., March- April 1894. 

2 During tho last century, this question was discussed in another way 
and had even gone to the Court of Law. Tho Sh&h&nshfLhi soct of the 
Parsees at Surat opposed the erection of an Atash Behram by the 
Kadmi Rect, on tho ground, that there cannot be two Atash Behr&ms 
in one city. Both partios produced before the Court evidence from 
religious books, old and now, to support their case. Tho Court decided, 
that there may bo more than one Atash Behram in one city. The same 
question was discussed in Bombay at the end of the last century. 
There existed one Atash Behram of tho ShAhAnshAhi sect. Its Dastur 
objected to the erection of another, saying, that, as there cannot be two 
kings in one and the same city, there cannot be two Atash Boh rim 
padshahs (kings) in one and tho same city. Both sides published treatises. 
In the end, tho second Atash BehrAm, known as the Anjuman Atash 


Behram, was founded. 

3 “ Ho that sacrifices is not permitted to pray for himself alono ; but 
he is obliged to offer prayers for the prosperity of all tho Persians 
and the king, for he is himself inoluded in the Persians." (Herodotus, 
Bk. I., 132). 
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prayer, recited at the end of all the formal prayers, a Parsee 
prays for his king. In their big dinners also, the Health of 
the King ” is one of their toasts. 

Now, what does a Sacred Fire, purified and consecrated as 

Signification of * boVe - ^ A 

the purifying and has to think for himself : When this tire 

Se^oJth? Sawed on this vase before me, though pure in itself, 
though the noblest of the creations of God, 
and though the best symbol of the Deity, had to undergo 
certain processes of purification, had to draw out, as it were, 
its essence, — nay, its quintessence — of purity, to enable itself 
to be worthy of occupying the exalted . position, how much 
more necessary, more essential, and more important is it for 
me — a poor mortal who is liable to commit sins and crimes 
and who is likely to come into contact with hundreds of 
evils, both physical and moral — to undergo the process of purity 
and piety, by making my manaskni, gavashni and kunashni 
(thoughts, words and deeds) pass, as it were, through a sieve of 
piety and purity, virtue and morality, and to separate by that 
means my humcUa, hukhta and hvarshta (good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds) from my dushmata, duzuJchta, and 
duzvarshta (bad thoughts, bad words and bad deeds), so that 
I may, in my turn, be enabled to acquire an exalted position 
in the next world ? (6) Again, the fires put together as 

above are collected from the houses and places of business of 
men of different grades of society. This reminds a' Parsee, 
that, as all these fires from the houses of men of different 


grades have by the process of purification, equally acquired 
the exalted place in the vase, so, before God, all men— no 
matter to what grades of society they belong— are equal, 
provided they pass through the process of purification, i.e., 
provided they preserve purity of thoughts, purity of words and 
pur y of deeds, (c) Again, when a Parsee goes before the 
Sacrod Fire, which is kept all day and night burning in the 
Fire-temple, the officiating priest presents before him the 
ash of a part of the burning fire. The Parsee applies it to 
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his forehead, just as a Christian applies the consecrated water 
in his Church, and thinks to himself: ‘Dust to dust. The 
Fire, all brilliant, shining and resplendent, has spread the 
fragrance of the sweet-smelling sandal wood and frankincense 
round about, but is at last reduced to dust. So, it is destined 
for me. After all, I am to be reduced to dust and have to 
depart from this transient life. Let me do my best to spread, 
like this fire, before my death, the fragrance of charity^ and 
good deeds and lead the light of righteousness and knowledge 
before others.’ In short, the Sacred Fire burning in a Fire- 
temple serves as a perpetual monitor to a Parsee standing 
before it, asking him to preserve piety, purity, humility and 
brotherhood .” 1 

While speaking of the purificatory ceremonies, we have said 

r™ r that the saored ash of the Sacred Fire of 

I he ceremony of 

removing the ash of the Atash Beherim is required to be mixed 
the ritual of Puri- with the consecrated urine. We will here 
fication. describe the ceremony with which this ash 

is removed from the vase of the fire : — Two priests with 
Bareshnum, who have performed the Khub ceremony, go before 
the Sacred Fire in the Ushain gah, i.e., after midnight. They, 
at first, make pav 2 i.e., religiously pure, a metallic tray, two 
metallic ladles am<J a piece of linen. Holding a paiwand 
between them, they recite the Baj with the Khshnuman of 
Ahura Mazda. Reciting it upto “ vidhvao mraotu,” they utter 
the word “ashem ” (i.e., purity) and repeat it in Baj, i.e., in a 
suppressed tone. One of the priests then puts on gloves, 
and by means of the ladles, removes from the vase of the 


1 Vide my “ Religious System of the Parsis ” 2nd edition of 1903 
pp. 27-28. Vide for this paper “ The Report of the World’s Parliament 
of Religions,” Vol. If, p. 908. Vide the chapter on Religion, contri- 
buted by me, in Mr. Dosabhoy Framjeo’s “ History of the Parsees,’ 
Vol. II, p. 214. 

* The process of making a thing p&v, or religiously pure, consists in 
reciting Khshnadthra Ahurahft MazdAo and one Ashem Vohu and then 
washing it with pure water. This process is repeated three times. 
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Saored Fire as much of the ash as he requires, and places it in 
the metallic tray. Then, removihg the gloves, both wash 
tkeir hands and make them pdv with pure w^ater. They let the 
hands dry and then pass the ash through the linen as through a 
sieve. The ash so collected is then put in a vessel previously 
made pdv. The vessel is then tied up w r ith three turns of 
twisted varn with two final knots and kept apart. Having done 
this, the priests go out of the chamber of the Sacred Fire and 
finish the Baj. The ash is then supplied as required to the 
different Fire-temples of the lower grade under the jurisdiction 
of the great Temple. 


We will here describe the Bui ceremony, i.e., the cere* 
mony of keeping the fire always burning, by feeding it with 
fragrant wood. The word “bui” is the Persian form of the 
Avesta word _ baodha.” It is “bui’* 
of^ feeding 0 1 he^ac- Fahlavi. Ordinarily, the word means 
red Fire. Moaning -‘odour” or “ smell. ” In the Parsec 

of the word Bui. ceremonial phraseology i it means perfume, 
or good odour. Fire, plays a prominent part in all Zoroas- 
trian rituals. No ritual can be complete without the presence 
of fire. So sandalwood, frankincense, and such other 
articles of fuel that etnit good odour on burning are 
necessary requisites in all ceremonies. In the temples, 
where the Sapred Fire is kept perpetually bi rring, the feeding 
of the fire is an important ceremony. It is called “ bui dadan ” 
in Persian* and “ bui deyi ” (**» to give the perfume) in 
Gujarati. 


The cerOmony varies a little according to the different grades 
of the Fire-temples : As said above, there 
Th# are three grades of Fire-temples : — (1) the 

tbfVgradeB of the Atash Beheram (in Pablavi, Verehr&m or 
sac •sdsfire. Vahram ; AveSta Ver£thragna), the fire 

of Victory (victory over evil influences or powers) ; (2) the 
Atash Adar&n, i.e., the fire of fires ; (3) the Atash DSd-gaii, 
i,t. t the fire (ceremoniously established) in a propel’ place. 
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Dad-gah ie the Daitya-gatu of the Vendidad (Chapter VIII). 
In the first two grades ot fire temples, it is the priest 
alone who can go before the fire and feed it. In the case of 
the third grade of temples, in the absence of a priest, even 
a layman can feed it. In the case of the Atash Beherain, 
the fire can be fed only by a priest who has become a- 
Martab and who is observing all the ceremonies required 
to be observed by one with a Bareshnum. In the ease of 
the Atash Adaran, it can be fed by any priest, even when he. 
is not observing the Bareshnum. In the case of the Atash 
Beheram, the officiating priest must also have performed the 
ceremony of Khub before going to the sacred fire to feed it. 
The Khub ceremony consists of the performance of the Ya<;na 
ceremony. Having once performed that ceremony, its quali- 
fying influence lasts for four days. After the fourth day, it 
must be performed again. A bath during, the interval, or a 
wet dream, which necessitates a bath among the Parsees, or the 
partaking of food without the regular recital of the Baj. i.e., 
the prayer for grace, or the coming into contact with a non- 
Zoroastrian, breaks the influence of the Khub, which, in such 
cases, must be performed again. 

The Bui ceremony is performed five times every day. It 

The five periods * s P e ^ ormec * at the commencement of each 

Jor the performance of the five Gahs or periods of the day w hich 
of the ceremony. , . 

correspond, to a certain extent, with the 
canonical hours of the Christians. These periods are the 
following : — (l) Ha van. It begins from early morning when the 
stars begin to cease to appear, and lasts upto 12o’clook when 
the sun comes overhead. Literally, it means the time when 
the ceremony of pounding the Haorna is performed. (2) Kapi- 
thavin. It runs from 12 o’clock noon to 3 p.m. Literally, it 
means the pith (pithw r a) or the middle part of the day (ayare). 
(3) Lziran. It runs from 3 p.m. to the time when the stars 
begin to appear. Literally, it means the time of the advance- 
ment of the sun. (4) Aiwi^ruthrcm. It runs from nightfall to 
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midnight. (5) Ushahin. It runs from midnight to dawn when 
the stars begin 1 1 * cease to appear. 

The ceremony of Bui in the case of these three grades of 
Fire temples varies, (a) In the case of the 
Difference in the se cond and third grades of Fire-temples, 
according to (the Atash Ad a ran and the Atash Dadgah), 
its grades. the lire can be fed with one piece of sandal- 

wood, but in the case of the Atash Beheram, the fire must be 
fed with a Machi 1 of sandalwood. In this case, six pieces of 
sandalwood are placed on the Sacred Fire. The Atash Beheram 
is spoken of, as said above, as Atash Beheram Padshah, i.e., 
the king. 2 Being the highest Grade of Sacred Fire, it is com- 
pared to a king. So the sandalwood, with which the Sacred 
Fire is fed, is placed on it in the form of a Machi or throne. 
The six pieces are arranged on the lire in pairs of two pieces 
placed one over the other. (6) The next point, in which the 
■ceremony of the BDi varies in the case of these different 
grades of Fire temples, is this : In the case of the second and 
third, the Atash Nyaish (the prayer in honour of the angel 
presiding over fire) is recited only once, but in the case of the 
Atash Beheram it is recited several times. In the first period 
of the day (the Havan), it is recited eleven times ; in the second 
(the Rapithvin), nine times ; in the third, seven ; in the fourth, 
seven ; in the fifth, six times, (c) Again, in the case of the 
•second and third grades of the Sacred Fire, the Bui ceremony 
is very simple. The priest performs the Kusti-padyab (i.e., 
performs ablutions and unties and puts on t he Kusti again 
with the recital of a prayer), and then goes into the sacred 
chamber, places one or more pieces of sandalwood over the 
fire and recites the Atash Nyayish, but in the case of Atash 
Beheram, the ritual is a little long in other respects. I w ill 


1 M tic hi comes from Sanskrit manch, meaning a throne, a seat of 
honour. 

* Vide my contribution in the Zend Avesta of Darmcetetor J, 
Introduction LXI-l'l. 
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describe it here : — 

A priest who has performed the Khub ceremony, performs 
the Kusti-padyab at the commencement of 
mJny in an AtaTh each new Gah, i x e„ the period of the day, 
Beherara. as described above, and then recites his 

Farziat, i.e., the necessary prayers, which are the Srosh-baj, 
the Gah according to the time of the day, and the Khurshid and 
Meher Nyayishes during the day periods, i.e., the abovenamed 
first three gahs. During the night-periods which form the 
last two gahs, the Khurshid and Meher Nyayishes are 
replaced by Sraosh Yasht (Ya$na LVII) and Sraosh Hadokht. 
He then goes into the sacred ohamber, puts on white gloves, 
places some frankincense over the Sacred Fire, and then the 
>Iachi, i.e., the six pieces of sandalwood as said above. If 
sandalwood is not obtainable, six pieces of any other kind o| 
dean good wood will do. The six pieces are placed oyer the 
fire from three different positions, thus : — 


West 


c 

1 

i 

North 

I> 



Uj 

B 


y a 

F<- 


>B 

F 


^ D 


Knwt 


^outK 

At first, the priest, standing before the censer, faces the east 
and places two pieces (AA and BB in the above figure) of san 
dalwood over the fire at a short distance from each other. Then 
he turns to the south and places two more pieces (00 and DU) 
over the first two. Then he turns towards the west and pl ftces 
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two more pieoes EE and FF over the four. 1 He then washes 
with pure water,® the stone-slab on whioh the censer of the 
Sacred Fire stands. 3 This oeremony of washing the pedestal or 
the stone-slab (Khan) on which the Sacred Fire stands, is alluded 
to in the 9th chapter of the Yajna. 4 ’ The priest then places on 
the fire a little sandalwood and frankincense three times, 
speaking th© words Humata, Hukfota, Hvarshta, i.e., good 
thoughts, good w ords and good deeds. Then he goes round the 
oenser with a metallic ladle in his hand, and, standing in 
eight 5 different positions (viz., the four sides and the four 
oorners), and then going back to his original position on the 
west of the oenser and facing the east, recites, in these nine 


1 In all th© ceremonies of the Parsecs, the north side is, as a 
rule, generally avoided. Vide my “ Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsecs ” 
pp. 139-42. 

a For these purification ceremonies, the water itself is, as it were* 
purified. Two water-pot^ full to thebrim with well water, are taken into 
the chamber. The water from the one is poured into the other, whioh 
itself is full to the brim until the water overflows, and while thus over- 
flowing cleans and purities also the sides of the vessel. This is done 
three 'times with the recit al of the words Khshnadthra AhftrahS Mazdao 
and of the Ashera-Vohu prayer. The water of the other pot is similarly 
purified. Then the water-pdts with the water in them are said to be 
made pdv t *.e., pure or clean with water (pa-avr=Persian, ba-ffo). 

KKa 11 ' 6 o*° ne Slab 8 ordirmril y spoken of by the priests as Khu&nor 
v 1 "?’ Darmesteter. by some mistake (Le Zend A vesta I. Intro- 

theUr? iri l themefca,, 'C tray, standing on a metallic stool on 
I? C8nser ' the K1,fln ' buti '' the ordinary parlance of the 
Khin ’ y 18 CaUed Kha '“*« *Ule the stone slab i» called 

4 Ya$na, Hft IX, ». 

* In the performance of th, Alringfu, ceremony also, the Atravakh. 
• I .. . the person srtt.ng before the 6re, at the reoital of the In 
or YathA AhuVairyo and AshemVohu. plint. wi^hL ,^,e 

the eight different directions. From anthropologiel^Lint , y ’ 

♦he custom has some similarity, with the sides and on, P * 16w> 
the Hindu Svastiku and the pX.st.a,, CroL PDi, “ ed b * 
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positions, different words of a short formula of prayer. This 
ceremonial of going round the censer is spoken of as * chak 
farvun i.e., going round the circle {chak, Avesta. chakhra . , 
Persian, charkh). 

The following chart points out the different positions in which 

A chart of the the priest stands whilst reciting the various 
different positions, parts of the prayer-formula. The numbers 
point out the consecutive order in which he stands at the 
different position before the censer on the altar : — 






4. East 


tP 





% 


0. Back to the West, 
facing the East. 


1. West 




I give here an illustration of the performance of the T*u 
ritual in the sanctum sanctorum of the Fire-temple. 1 


* The priests of the Shuhanshahi sect put on white turbans. tho v- c 
*.he Kaciini sect put on the feuta, which is a hat of an Irani type. Ln thil 
illustration it is a Kadmi priest who officiates. 
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The following table gives the different words of the text, 
recited in the different positions before the censer, the refe- 
rences to the A vesta text for the words, and their meanings : — 
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The meaning of the above formula on the whole is as follows: — 1 
%< O God ! We praise Thee, through Thy fire. We praise Thee, 
by the offerings of good thoughts. We praise Thee through 
Thy fire. We praise Thee by the offerings of good words. We 
praise Thee through Thy fire. We praise Thee by the offerings 
of good deeds. (We do all this) for the enlightenment of 
our thoughts, for the enlightenment of our words, and for the 
enlightenment of our deeds.*’ That is to say, the worshipper* 
standing before the sacred fire, taking it as the symbol of God’s 
refulgence and purity, and placing over the fire sandalwood and 
frankincense as visible offerings, offers the real, though invisible 
offerings of good thoughts, good words, and good deeds, and 
thereby hopes and prays for the further enlightenment of his 
thoughts, w'ords and deeds. 

Having recited the above short but pithy formula of prayer, 
the priest places again over the fire a little sandalwood and 
frankincense, and then recites, as said above, the Atash 
Nyayish 1 several times, according to the Gah or period of the 
day. While reciting the first Nyayish for the first time, the 
priest goes on placing bits of sandalwood and frankincense 
(aesma bui) at the intervals of a few words. 


During the recital of the first Nyayish, and during the recital 
of the first Pazend portion of it, whilst ut- 
thjbell. flngmg ° f taring the words “dushmata,” "dufchukhta,” 
“ duzvarshta,” i.e., evil thoughts, evil words, 
and evil deeds, he rings a bell thrice whilst uttering each word, 
t.e., in all gives nine strokes of the bell. This is, as it were, to 
emphasise that portion of the prayer, wherein the worshipper 
expresses a desire to shun bad thoughts, bad words, and bad 
deeds. At the end of the first recital of the principal portion 
of the Atash Nyayish, the priest draw s by means of two ladles 
two circles in the ash in the censer at its ridge, and at the 
similar end of the second recital, he obliterates the circles again. 


1 8. B. E. XXIII., p. 357. Le Zend Avcsfca, par Darmesteter, II., 
p. 705. 
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The circle is a symbol, which is explained in various ways 
among the sacred rites of various nations. While reciting the 
Nyayish during the first and the fifth Gahor period of the day 
(the Havan and the Ushahin), the priest stands on the West 
of the censer with his face towards the East, and during the 
other periods vice versd. 

(B) Consecration of the Sacred Fire of the second grade, 
the Atash Adaran. 

The later Persian books say, that in a town or village where 
ten Zoroastrian families reside, the presenoe of a Fire-temple 
of the second grade, the Atash Adaran, is necessary. The 
process of collecting, purifying and consecrating the fires for this 
sacred Fire of the second grade is not very long. Four principal 
kinds of fire are required to constitute thi6 fire. They are : 
Fire from the houses of (a) the Athornans, i.e., the priestly 
class, ( b ) the Rathaeshtaran, i.e., the military class, (c) the Vas- 
tryosan, i.e., the agricultural class, (d) the Hutokhshan, i.e., the 
artizans, tradesmen and manufacturers. W r e will speak of the 
consecration of the Sacred Fire of the second degree under 
the following heads: 1. Collection of the fires. 2. Purifying 
the fires. 3. Consecrating the fires. 4. The final consecration 
of the united fire. 5. The final enthronement. 


(a) The first requisite fire is that from the houses of the 
l. Colloction of Athornans, i.e., of the men of the priestly 

h h ousea r ' "of different olass ' For this P ur P ose ’ Hrc - S from ‘he houses 
olasses. of the following persons are generally 

collected and united : — (1) The Dastur, or the Head Priest of 
the tow r n. (2) An ordinary priest. (3) The leading or the head 
lajnnan of the town. *(4) The donor. In case the Kire-temple 
is founded by a private individual with a charitable or. 
religious motive, the fire of his house is generally taken, if 
convenient. If he lives in a tow r n different from that where 
he founds the Fire-temple, the fire of his house need not neces- 
sarily be had. The fires from the houses of these different 
persons are collected together. 
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(b) For the. preparation of the fire of the Rathaeshtars, i.e., 
the military or the governing class, fires from the houses of 
the following grades of persons are collected : — 1 . Fire of the 
house of the Governor, or the ruling authority of the place. For 
example, if a Fire-temple is sought to be founded in Bombay, 
the fire from the cook-room of the Governor’s house may 
be had. If it is to be founded in a mofussil town, that from 
the house of the Collector or the Assistant Collector or the Deputy 
Collector, or any other officer who is the head ruling authority 
of the place may be had. 2. Fire of the house of a military 
officer or person residing in the town or in the neighbourhood 
may be had. If there are no houses of military officers or 
soldiers near at hand, the fire from the house of a Polioe Officer 
may be had. 3. Fire from the house of the leading judicial 
authority. For example, if it is in Bombay that a Fire-temple 
is being founded, the fire from the house of the Chief Justice 
or of any one of the Judge's of the High Court may be had. In 
the mofussil, it may be had from the house of any judge or 
magistrate or other judicial officer. All these fires are then 
mingled together to form a fire of the military or the ruling 
class. 

(c) The fire of the house of an agriculturist may be had from 
the house of any tiller of the soil in the locality. If there is a 
Parsee cultivator at hand, the' fire from his house may be had, 
and then from that of a Hindu cultivator. A fire from the 
house of an ordinary gardener may be had. Then all these fires 
are mingled together to form one fire of the agricultural class. 

( d ) The fire of the artizan class is prepared out of the fires of 
different tradesmen and workmen. They are generally fetched 
from the places of business of artizans and others, such as, 
the goldsmiths, silversmiths, ironsmiths, tinsmiths, copper- 
smiths, dyers, distillers, bakers, potters, tillers, brick-makers, 
chunam-makers, shepherds, earavanbashis, sentinels, etc. The 
fires from their houses or places of business are all united to 
form one fire of the artizan class. 
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The process of purification is well nigh the same as that des- 
cribed above in the case of the different 
the*foes^ Catl0n °* ^ res ^at were united to form the Sacred 
Fire of the First Grade. A ladle with holes 
containing powdered fuel, etc., is held over the fire at some dis- 
tance from the flame. The process differs in only one respect, 
viz., that in this case, the process is repeated thrice only, while 
in the case of the Sacred Fire of the First Degree the. number of 
repetitions varied from, 33 to 91 times. 

Each of the above-said four united fires, after being puri- 
fied as above, is consecrated separately. 

the f^ n r 8 w IOn ° £ Each of the four fires is P laced in a separate 
vase and two priests take charge of each 
fire, t.e., in all. eight priests are required to consecrate them. 
A lesser number can do, but in that case it would take a larger 
number of days. On the first day, each of the four pairs of 
priests performs over the fires, in the morning, the Ya^ia 
ceremony and, after midnight, the Vendidad with the Khshnu - 
man of Sraosh. On the second day, the same ceremonies are 
performed again, but with the Khshnuman of Ahura Mazda. 
During these recitals the four fires are placed before the 
officiating priest. 

Then, on the third day, the four fires are all united into one. 

4. Th© final The vase or censer containing the first, 

Sacred'^F^ 11 ° f th ° the fire of tbe Athori * an or priestly class, 
receives in itself the fire of the next three 
classes. All the priests who officiate at the consecration unite 
themselves by a paiwand and then, reciting the Yatha Ahu 
Vairyo formula, combine the fires together in the first censer. 
Having done so, they recite the nermshkdr 1 of Atash or homage 
to the Sacred Fire three times, finishing It with the Ahmai- 
raeshcha prayer, etc. It runs as follows : “ Homage to thee, 
O Fire of wise Ahura Mazda, the benefit-giving great Yazata.” 


Vide Spiegel, translated by Bleeck. Khordeh A vesta, pp. 13.14. 
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Having thus combined the fires and having thus paid an 
homage to the united Fire, two priests — generally the two 
priests who had at first consecrated separately the fire of the 
priestly class — perform over it the Ya^na ceremony in the 
morning and the Vendidad at midnight with the Khshnuman 
of Sraosh. Then, on the morning of the fourth day, a Ya<jna 
with the Khshnuman of Dadar Ahura Mazda is recited over 
the united Fire. This finishes the preparation and the oon- 
seoration of the Sacred Fire of Atash Adar&n. 

The Sacred Fire being thus prepared and oonseorated, there 
„ mi now remains the final ceremony of enthron- 

ment of the Sacred ing it. It is well-nigh the same as that for 
F,re ' the Sacred Fire of the First Grade. The 

assembled priests and others form a procession and formally 
carry the Sacred Fire to the chamber whiob itself has been 
oleaned, purified and consecrated, as in the case of the Atash- 
B^heram. There, it is enthroned on a large metallic cen6er 
which stands upon a raised stone-platform or slab. A priest 
then feeds this Sacred Fire reciting the Atash Nyaish. All 
others also recite this Nyaish. Then, they assemble in the 
outer hall of the Temple and perform the Jashan ceremony. 
In this, either the three Afringans referred to in the case of 
the Jashan of the Atash-Beheram or the following Afringans 
are recited : — 1. Ardibehesht Ameshaspand. 2. Ahura Mazda. 
3. Spend&rmad. 4. Arda Fravash. 5. Dahman. 6. Sraosh. 
Similarly, the Baj oeremony is performed at the same time. 

(C) Consecration of the Sacred Fire of the Third Grade: 

The Atash Dadgah. 

The ritual of the consecration of this fire is very simple. It 
is the ordinary fire of the household that is consecrated. So 
there is no special process of collection for it. Again, there is no 
special purification. The principal function is the consecration 
of the Temple where it is to be deposited. The fire, that is 
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used in the consecration of the Temple itself while performing 
the Yagna and the Vendid&d ceremony, forms the Sacred Fire 
of the Atash Dadgah. The following is the process of con- 
secrating the Temple building : — The building intended or 
built for the temple is cleaned and washed. Some later writings 
say, that all Temple buildings may, at first, be washed and 
purified thrice with gaomez or cow’s urine, but the practice 
is not generally resorted to now. It may then be purified by 
being washed thrice with water. After this purification and 
cleaning, commences the consecration oeremony. It lasts for 
four days. During the first three days, in the morning, an 
Yagna ceremony with the Khshnuman of Sraosh, and after 
midnight, a Vendidad with the same Khshnuman are recited. 
On the morning of the fourth day, a Yagna with the Khshnu- 
man of Arda Farosh is recited. Then finally, the Jashan 
oeremony is performed. In this Jashan oeremony five Afrin- 
gans are recited w ith the Khshnuman of : — 1. Ah ura Mazda. 
2. Ardafrosh. 3. Aspandad (Spenta Armaiti). 4. Dahman. 
5. Sraosh. Similarly, five Bajsare recited. 1 * 3 

II. 

Consecration of the Towers of Silence. 

There are three ceremonies in connection with the con- 
secration of a Tower. They are the following : — I. Kodari 
marvi (lit., to strike the first spade), * t.e., the oeremony for 
digging the ground to lay the foundation. II. The Tana cere- 
mony, or, the ceremony of laying the foundation. III. The 
Consecration oeremony proper. 


1 For a list of the Fire-temples of all grades vide Kh&n Bah&dur 
Bomanji Byramji Patel’s contribution in the Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. 

IX, Tart II. Vide Zoroastrian Calendar of 1276 Yazdazardi (1906-7), by 
Mr. Mancherji Jagosh. 

3 The old Egyptian ritual for laying the foundation-stone of a temple, 
referred to below, also speaks of the use of the spade. 
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The first ceremcmy is that of digging the ground. It is 

I. The preliminary P erformed a few da y s before the formal 
ceremony of dig- laying of the foundation. In the centre of 
gmg the ground * the spot chosen for a Tower, a Bareshnum- 
wala priest encloses a certain place with a “pavi” 1 and 
thereon performs, at first, the Kbub ceremony with the five 
sprigs of the Barsam (panch tai ni khub). Then he recites the 
“ Baj ” in honour (1) of Sraosha, the guardian angel guiding 
the souls of the deceased, (2) of Ahura-Mazda, (3) of Spenta- 
Armaiti, the Archangel presiding over ground, a portion of 
which is now being enclosed for the construction of the Tower, 
(4) of “ Ardafrosh,” i.e., all the departed souls, and (5) of 
“ Haft Ameshaspands,” i.e., the seven Archangels. Having 
recited these prayers, the priest holds a spade in his hand and 
recites the Srosh Baj upto Ashahe. He then digs with his 
own hand a part of the ground required for the Tower. While 
digging, he recites the YathA Ahu Vairyo prayer 21 times. 

A few days after, when the whole of the required plot of 

IL The Tank or ground is excavated by the labourers, two 
laying e the 10 f"unda r P riests perform in the morning the “ Tana ” 
tion, ceremony for laying the foundation of the 

Tower. The ceremony is so called from the fact of “ tana or 
a very fine thread being used to mark out the circumference of 
the Tower and its different parts for the laying of the founda- 
tion. One hundred and one 2 fine threads are woven into one 


i “ Pavi ” (from “ p&v ", i.e., sacred) is a kind of trench a few inches 
deep in tho ground. It is intended to separate a portion of a place from 
the adjoining ground in order to perform a sacred ceremony therein. 
No outsider is allowed to enter within this enclosed place while the 
ceremony is being performed. The Yayna, Baj, and Vendidad cere- 
monies are performed only within such enclosed spaces. In Fire-Temples, 
the sacred fire burn9 on a censer within such an enclosed space. 

1 One hundred and one is a sacred number, because according to the 
Parsee books, the Almighty God has one hundred and one names which 
signify all his virtues. These one hundred and one names are recited 
in several ceremorties, e.g., in preparing the sacred “ Zaothra ” or 
consecrated wator for the Hadma ceremony. 
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strong thread or string. The thread so prepared should be as 
long as would suffice to go round the circumference and the 
inner parts three times. 1 Some time before its use, this 
thread is made “ pav,” i.e. t washed, purified and dried. 
To hold this thread, the priests have to fix in the ground 301 
nails of different sizes and weights. The following are the 
various numbers and weights (a) One central nail (shown in 
the plan by the letter A) of one maund without any holes 
(6) Four side nails 2 (*.«., for South-East, South-West, North- 
West and North-East sides) (B, C, D and E,) each of half a 
maund. Each of these four nails is to have three holes, one 
being erect and the other two crosswise, (c) Thirty-six nails 
(10 in the outer circle, each shown in the plan by the letter F, 
and twenty in the inner circle, each shown in the plan by the 
letter G,) weighing altogether about one maund. { d ) Two 
hundred and fifty-six nails, altogether weighing one maund, 
32 on each of the eight rows marked HH in the plan, (e) Four 
n?iis of the same size as the above 256 to be fixed at the places 
marked JJ. These five sets of nails give the total of 301. 

On the day of the Tana ceremony, in the morning, two Baresh- 
numwala priests get down into the excavation that has been dug 
for the foundation. Having performed the padydb, they per- 
forin the Khub ceremony with the five twigs of the Barsam. 
They then put on their full sacerdotal dress (Jama pichhori) 
and hold the paiwand between them. They then recite the 
Sraosh Baj upto the word Ashahe, and begin to fix the nails in 
the ground. They recite one Ahunvar or Yatlia-ahu-vairyo, 
while striking each nail. The central large nail A is struck first. 
The greater part of it is left above the ground. Then the nails 
on the South-east, South-west, North-west and North-east are 

1 The number three is a sacred number, being symbolic of Humata 
Hukhta and Hvarshta, t.e., good thoughts, good words, and good deeds 
the three precepts on which the moral structure of the Zoroastrian 
religion rests. 

2 These nails correspond to the pegs in the Egyptian ritual. For the 
four nails cf. “the four supports of heaven ” (vide below, p. 537). 
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struck. Then the above 36 nails are struck in the order marked 
in the plan beginning at G on the S.-E. which is marked 
as G 1. The order is G 1, F 2, G 3, F 4, G 5, F 6 and so on in 
the first quarter. Then G 10, F 11 and so on in the next 
quarter. Thus, the last or the 36th nail is at G 36 in the fourth 
quarter! Then the 256 nails are struck in eight different lines 
shown in the plan. The first 32 must be struck in the line 
between H and G 1 . The next 32 on the similar row on the 
opposite side H-G 36. The third 32 on the third similar row 
H-G 10 and then the fourth 32 on the opposite row. so on, till 
all the 256 are struck m the 8 rows at 32 per row. Then the last 
four are struck at the 4 points marked J. During the whole of 
the process of nailing, the priests recite Yathaahu-vairyos. 

After finishing the nailing, the priests commence passing the 
tana or the thread through the nails. They begin with the nail 
on the South-east quarter, B, one of the four large nails with 
three holes. The thread is passed through the lowest hole, and. 
the end is fastened with it with a double knot which is put 
over it with the recital of two Ahunvars. The long thread, 
is then carried from nail to nail in a metallic tray. One of the 
two priests carries the tray and the other passes the thread 
from nail to nail always moving to the right, t.e., from South- 
east to the South, then to the South-west, then to the West and 
so on. Beginning with the nail at B, he takes the thread to 
G 1, then to F 2, then to G 3, then to F 4, and so on, alternately. 
Finishing the first quarter of the outer oircle, i.e., passing the 
thread round the first 9 nails of the outer circle, he passes the 
thread through the lowest hole of E, the second of the four large 
nails with three holes. It is then passed round the 9 nails of 
the second quarter of the circle, then through the lowest hole of 
D ; then round the 9 nails of the third quarter of the circle ; 
then through C ; then round the 9 nails of the last quarter of 
the circle. The nails in each quarter are fixed alternately, one 
at the side towards the inner well of the- proposed Tower and 
the other at the furthest outer circle which is to form the 
foundation of the well of the round tower. 
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The above process finishes one round. The thread must be 
taken round for the second time in the same manner as in the 
first round, but with this difference, that in the case of the large- 
holed nails B, C, D, E, it is to be now passed through the second 
or the middle hole. Then the thread is to be taken round for 
the third time. The process is the same but differs in two 
points. Firstly, the thread is now to be pierced through the 
topmost hole of the four big-holed nails ; and secondly, in this 
third round, the thread is also to be taken round each of the 32 
nails which make each of the 8 rows. Going in one direction 
in the line of the 32 nails, in the first quarter of the circle, the 
thread is passed round one of the nails J. It is then passed 
round each of the 32 nails of the opposite row. Thus, in the 
process of the third round, all the double row's, each of 32 nails, 
are passed through in each of the four quarters of the circle. 
The thread is then passed round the biggest central nail w'hich 
was struck in the centre of the plot and which pointed the posi- 
tion of the central w r ell known asthe bhandar. The whole of the 
remaining part of the thread is put round this central big nail. 
The two priests now finish the Sraosh Baj, with the recital of 
the first part of which they had commenced the ceremony. This 
finishes the w'hole of the Tana, ceremony. 

The place marked A in the plan forms the centre of the 
inner well of the circle where the bones gather after flesh is 
devoured. The outer circle next to, or out of, A marks the place 
of the first set of pavis , on which, when the tower is finished, 
bodies of children are placed. The next, outer circle marks 
the middle circle of the tower when completed, on the p&vis of 
which the bodies of females are placed. The third or the 
outermost circle marks the circle of the pavis on which bodies 
of males are placed. 

Thousands of Parsee visitors, men, women and children, 
gather to witness the ceremony. On the 

The Assembly. occasion of the Tana ceremony of the 
Tower at Deolali, about 100 miles from Bombay which took 
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place a few years ago, six special trains from Bombay took 
devout Parseesthere. It is said, that about more than 5,000 
people collected there to witness the ceremony. The visitors 
were seated in a covered manda'p round the excavations dug 
for the foundation of the Tower. Of course, all are not 
expected to witness the ceremony. Hardly a thousand can 
see it actually performed. But the other thousands go there 
with the devout object of participating in the work. On 
the close of the ceremony, the remainder, who have not been 
able to sec the whole ceremony, goto the place and see the 
nails and the thread as spread there. All the visitors throw 
into the excavation, gold, silver and copper coins and even 
currency notes as they can afford. Some more devout even 
throw their rings. That is considered to be their contribution 
to the pious work of building a Tower. It is announced, that 
at the above-said Tower ceremony at Dcolali, they collected 
in this excavated ground a sum of a little more than Rs. 2,000. 
The head-priest of the district, in whose ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion the town lies, is believed to have the privilege of having 
the sum thus collected at these Tower of Silence ceremonies, 
but he generally gives it away to the subscription fund for 
the maintenance of the Tower, etc. It is believed by many 
people, that it is meritorious to see the ceremonies of the 
consecration of at least seven Towers during one’s life-time. 
Hence such large gatherings. 

For two or three weeks after the ceremony, the excavations 
w ith the nails or pegs and threads are left as they are, so that 
people, who had no opportunity to go and see it on the clay of 
the ceremony, may go and see it at their convenience. Hun- 
dreds generally go there and throw their humble mite in the 
excavated foundations. The place assumes a festive look for 
several days. Booths are put up by tradesmen for the sake 
of refreshments, etc. When the influx of people diminishes, the 
foundation work proceeds over the whole thing as it is. The 
nails and the thread remain underground and the foundation 
work proceeds over it. 
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The signification 
of the Tana cere- 
mony. 


Now what is the signification of this T&na ceremony ? The 
Avesta and old Pahlavi books say nothing 
of it. The signification seems to be this : 
As it is enjoined in the Vendidad that the 
ground must not be polluted with the corpses of dead bodies 
but must be exposed, this Tana ceremony seems to signify 
that the proposed Tower is expected to pollute the ground, 
only to the extent of its excavations. The thread all along 
limits, as it were, the extent of pollution. The pollution, if 
any, is within the four oorners of the walls of the Towett It 
does not extend even underneath. The position of the nails 
and the threads points out, as said above, the position of the 
different parts of the Tower when completed. We see from the 
description of the Tower, that it has four underground drains, 
through whjich the rain-water, etc., falling over the bodies in 
the Tower passes into the ground. The area of those under- 
ground drains which are likely to carry a little polluted water 
are also, as it were, limited by the four double rows, each of 
32 nails, and their thread. Again, the whole process of nailing 
begins with the central big nail and the whole process of the 
spreading of the thread ends at that central big nail. This 
seems to point to the idea of unity in the Beginning and unity 
in the End. We all come from One, from the One. We all go 
to that One. The whole creation is, as it were, united in its 
birth. It is united in its end. There is One in All. There 
is All in One. 


The Tana ceremony of the Parsecs reminds one of a some- 
what ^similar foundation-ceremony of the 
similar foundation- ancient Egyptian temples. The well-known 
ceremony of the astronomer Norman Lockyer says : — “ We 
Egyptians. learn from the works of Chabas, Brugsch, 

Diimichen, and others, that the foundation of an Egyptian 
temple was associated with a series of oeremonies which are 
repeatedly described with a minuteness, . which, as Nissen has 
pointed out, is painfully wanting in the case of Greece and 
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Rome. Amongst these ceremonies, one especially refers to 
the fixing of the temple-axis; it is called, technically, ‘the 
stretching of the cord.’ .... Another part of the ceremony 
consisted in the king proceeding to the site where the temple 
was to be built, accompanied mythically by the goddess 
Sesheta, who is styled ‘the mistress of the laying of the 
foundation-stone. ’ Each was armed with a stake. The two 
stakes were connected by a cord. Next the cord was aligned 
towards the sun or star as the case might be ; when the align- 
ment was perfect, the two stakes were driven into the ground 
by means of a wooden mallet .... One boundary wall 
.... was built along the line marked out by this stretched 
cord." 1 

The old Egyptian word for laying the foundation-stone was 
Put-ser, wherein put means ‘ to stretch * ser * means 
* cord \ “ so that part of the ceremonial which consisted in 
stretching a cord in the direction of a star was considered of 
so great an importance, that it gave its name to the whole 
ceremonial.” 2 Similarly in the Parsee ceremony, the land or 
the thread used in the ceremony has given its name to the 
whole ceremony. One Egyptian inscription says : “ The 

Kherheb read the sacred text during the stretching of the 
measuring-cord and the laying of the foundation-stone on the 

piece of ground selected for the temple On account 

of the stretching of the measuring-cord, the Egyptian engineers 
were called by the Greeks QpntboudKTal whose art Democritus 
boasts of having acquired.” 3 Another inscription says : “The 
hammer in my hand w r as of gold, as 1 struck the peg with 
it ... . Thy hand held the spade during the fixing of its 
( the temple’s) four corners with accuracy by the four supports 
of heaven.” In one picture, the king and the goddess are 
represented with clubs in their hands, to hammer the pegs. 

1 “ The Dawn of Astronomy ” by Norman Lockj^er, (1894), p. 173. 

* Ibid , p. 175. a Ibid. 
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tion proper of tho 
• Tower. 


The Consecration Ceremony. On the Tower being com- 
3 The consecra- P^ etec ^» a particular day is fixed for its con- 
secration. It is generally consecrated in 
tho dry season, so that the ceremony, which 
is mostly to be performed in the open air with a temporary 
covering, may not be interrupted by the rains. It lasts for 
four days. The Tower is surrounded by a pdvi. In the 
central well of the Tower, called the “ Bhandar,” two priests 
perform for three consecutive days the Ya9na ceremonies 
during the day in the “Ha van Gah,” and the Vendidad cere- 
monies at night in the “ Ushahin Gah.” These ceremonies are 
in honour of the angel Sraosha, who is protecting the souls of 
the dead for three days and nights after death. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth day, the opening day of the Tower, a Ya$na 
ceremony is performed in honour of Ahura-Mazda. Then the 
B&j 'and Afringan ceremonies are performed in honour 
of Ahura-Mazda, of Ardafarosh, i.e., the departed souls, of 
Spendarmad, i.e., the Yazata presiding over mother-earth, a 
portion of. which is now occupied for laying the dead upon, 
and of Sraosha. In the Afringan ceremony, known as the 
Jashan 1 ceremony, which is performed in the presence of a 
large number of the community assembled to witness it, the 
name of the donor at whose expense the Tower is built is 
mentioned and the blessings of God invoked upon him. If 
the Tower is constructed by the donor in honour, or to 
commemorate the memory, of a deceased relative, the name 
of that relative is publicly mentioned. When the ceremony 
is over, the Parsecs assembled go into the Tower to see it and 
throw into the central well, gold, silver or copper coins as their 
mite in the expenses of the construction of the Tower. Some 
throw even their rings and ornaments. These go to make up 
the sum necessary for building the Tower, if it is built at the 
expense of the Anjuman or the whole community. If it is 
built at the expense of a generous donor, the amount thus col- 


Jashan is the contraction of Yazashna. 
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leoted goes to the head priest of the district in whose ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction the Tower lies. At times, he gives it for the 
use of some charitable funds of the town. 1 I give here a 
plan of the Tower itself. 

III. 

Consecration of the Alat or Religious Requisites. 

A minor form of consecration is that for the Alat or the 

^ . requisites used in some religious services. 

Consecration of 1 

gaomez. Significa- One of such thing is gaomez or cow’s urine, 
tion of the word. Among the ancient Iranians, water, urine 
and sand or a particular kind of earth or clay were considered 
to be the best means of purification. Water was the best puri- 
fier, but before washing the body with it, the application of 
cow’s urine was considered necessary. Gaomaeza is the Avesta 
word for it. It comes from gao, a cow and miz , Sanskrit mih, 
Latin ming-ere, to sprinkle. When the urine is consecrated by 
religious ceremonies, it is, in religious parlance, spoken of as 
Nirang or Nirang-din (*.e., the nirang prepared by religious 
ceremonies). It is so oalled, because a nirang, i.e., a religious 
incantation, is recited on its application. 

Urine has been used by several nations from very old times 
as a purificative. Its original use as a purificative has led to 
the notion of its being considered as a charm against evil spirits. 
Prof. Eugen Wilhelm says on the subject of its use : — 
“That the practice of using cow’s urine as a preservative 
against the -influences of evil spirits is very old indeed, and likely 
to date from the most ancient times, we may conclude from 
the fact, that traces of this same custom existing with our Aryan 
brethren in the East in India and Eran may be found some- 
times even to-day in the West, in the Bretagne, that province 
of France which holds its name from the Celtic Britons who 

1 For a list of the Parsee Towers of Silence, vide Bombay Gazetteer , 
Vol. IX, Part II : Khan Bahadur Bomanji Byramji Patel’s contri- 
bution. Vide *• Zoroastrian Calendar of the Yazdazardi Year 1276 
(1906-7),” by Mr. Muncherji Jagosh. 
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■sought refuge there.’* 1 Dr. Wilhelm shows also that ‘ the 
urine was employed in medicine from the most ancient times.’* 2 
It was so used in Egypt. Pliny the Elder refers to its use as 
medicine in the 18th chapter of the 28th book of his Natural 
History. 3 Galenus, “ the most prominent physician of 
antiquity” 4 next to Hippocrates, refers to this fact. Prof. 
Darmestetcr, on the authority of Luzel (Le Nirang des Parsis 
en Basse-Bretagne, Melusine, 493 ), says, that “ the use of 
gaomez has been lately found to be known in Basse-Bretagne.” 
(S. B. E. Vol. IV, 1st ed., Introd. p. 88, n. 3). 

The urine used for ordinary purifications is the urine of 
any domesticated animal like the cow, the bull, or even the 
goat. But the urine used for higher purificatory services is 
that of an uncastrated bull and it is consecrated with certain 
ceremonies. The Vendidad enjoins its use for purification in 
several passages ; but the principal passage is the 21st section of 
the 19th chapter. Therein, there is a question to this effect: 
How can one purify a person who has become a hamrit ( i.e ., 
one who has come into direct contact with a dead body) or a 
pair U (i.e., one who has come into indirect contact with a dead 
body by coming into contact with a hamrit) ? The reply is that 
he can be purified by the urine of a bull that is (a) uncastrated 
(bihhedrem) and (6) that is properly prepared ( ddityo-keretem , 
i.e., properly consecrated). This passage requires, that the 
urine must be that of an uncastrated bull, and that the bull 
must be one properly selected and qualified. 

In considering, what place gaomez or cow’s urine or, what 

is ceremoniously known as, “ nirana ” 

Rapp on Nirang. ^ ° 

occupies m Zoroastrian ritual, >ve must look 

to the times in which its use was enjoined and also to the idea 

with which it was enjoined. Prof. Rapp says on this point: 

“ It would presume little acquaintance with the peculiari- 

1 “ On the use of Beef’s Urine according to the precepts of the Averts 
and on similar customs with other Nations,” by Dr. Eugen Wilhelm 
p. 21. * Ibid, p. 29. 8 Ibid, p. 36. « Ibid, p. 38. 
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ties of the aneient world, if we wished to bring to bear our pre- 
sent notions of decency and loathsomeness on the customs of 
old ..... Can we judge now of the ideas and customs in 
this fashion from the point of view of European modern 
notions ? And before we determine to bring in accord all the 
oustoms of the ancient world that were employed for purifica- 
tions, to our modern rational notions, we might like to know 
to be sure what advantage has .that blood of an animal which 
Moses used, in respect of the purpose in view, over the urine 
of an ox ! It will not be possible for us altogether to comprehend 
the conceptions of the ancient notions of what is pure and what 
is not pure and of their ceremonies in religious purifications, 
if we do not ascend up to the very origin of all these notions, 
namely, to the ancient doctrine of the double creation, that of 
the pure and of the impure world. That in the purifications so 
much value is set on the ox and all that issues out of it, the 
sacred legends of the Zend people make it quite comprehensible 

We have seen that the entire ceremonial 

law of Zoroaster rests upon the conception of a pure and impure 
creation, and therefrom it follows that the corporeal impurity 
was just as punishable and just as abhorrent in the eyes of 
Ahuramazda, the Pure, as the moral impurity of the soul, 
and that men should purifj' themselves from the first as 
from the hist pollution by just the same means. 

“ Now, we believe ourselves to be able to prove that the 
entire ceremonial law of Moses reposes upon these very ideas, 
and that no one can correctly comprehend nor understand 
the Mosaic law generally, if he does not start from these ideas 
when attempting his interpretations.” 1 

We will now describe the Xirangdin ceremony, i.e., the ceremony 
. for consecrating the urine. At first, two 

An account of ° 

the Nirangdin cere- priests go through the Bareslinum ceremony 
mony * of ten days. There is one difference in the 

1 K. R. Cama’s Translation of the Article on the Vendidad from the 
German of Rapp, pp. 15-16, 19. 
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Bareshnum gone through by the priests on this occasion and 
that gone through by the priests on other ordinary occasions. 
In the latter case, it is the nocturnal pollution during the first 
three nights that vitiates the Bareshn&m and necessitates a 
repetition. But, in the case of the priests who are to perform 
the Xirangdin ceremonies, they are to pass all the nine nights 
of the Bareshnum in vigil, watch and prayer. If they have the 
nocturnal pollution during any of the ten nights, they are to 
repeat the Bareshnum. 

As described in the account of the Bareshnum ceremony, the 
complete Bareshnum takes ten days. On the eleventh day, one 
of the two priests takes an early bath and puts op a new set of 
clothes. Then, performing his pddydb-kusti , says his morning 
prayers. Then he performs the Khub 1 ceremony. On the second 
day, i.e., on the twelfth day from the beginning, the second 
priest performs the Khub ceremony. His colleague, who has 
performed the Khub ceremony on the first day, gets him through 
that ceremony. Then, both the priests perform the Gcwra 1 cere- 
mony. During the six days of the Oewra, the priest whose turn 
it is to keep the Oewra i has to pass the night in vigil, as said 
above. Again, he is to take his meals after reciting the great 
bdj and not the ordinary bdj, or prayer of grace. On the 
completion of the sixth Oewra, both the priests perform the 
bdj ceremony and each partakes of the Damn consecrated by 
his colleague. This inter-communion, or partaking of the sacred 
bread consecrated by one another, is spoken of as “being lmm- 
kalam ,” i.e., “ being one or united {1mm) in their words {fcalam) 
of prayer.” Then they purify the utensils to collect the urine 
of the bulls for consecration. They make pdv, i.e., ceremonially 
pure, two large water-pots — one larger than the other — two 
small water-pots, and a cup that would cover the large water- 
pot. All these pots are metallic. 


1 Vide Navar ceremony. 


17 
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By this time, a white bull known as the Varasyo is brought 
into the Temple where the ceremony is to 
t h Jsac re d^ulf ° r ^e P er ^ orme ^- We saw above that the Ven- 
did&d refers to an uncastrated bull for the 
use of the urine, but does not speak of its being a white one. 
Later books have enjoined that it must be a white one. A 
single blaok hair on the body disqualifies it for being used 
as a sacred bull. The word ‘ varagyd ’ comes from the Avesta 
word ‘ vare£a ’ meaning ‘ hair,’ beoause the hair of this white 
bull is used symbolically in the Ya^na ceremony. A metallic 
ring used in the ritual is known as “ vara$ ni viti,” i.e., * the 
ring with the hair/ The hair of this sacred bull is put 'round 
the ring. 

The two priests after being “ ham-kaldm ” as said above, 
and after making the utensils pav or religiously pure, go with 
one of the small metallio pots before the sacred bull and collect 
his urine in the pot. Even a few drops of his urine are necessary 
to begin the collection. Having collected his urine, they collect 
the urine from a number of other ordinary uncastrated bulls. 
The work of collecting the urine must be finished some time 
before sunset.- When it is so finished, one of the priests per- 
forms the jxiragnd ceremony in the Uziran-Gah, i.e., in the 
afternoon-period of the day. Then the Vendidad ceremony 
is performed at midnight, commencing at a little after 12 
o’olook. The vessel containing the urine of the sacred white 
bull and of other uncastrated bulls is placed between the Alat- 
gah, i.e., the slab of stone on which the sacred utensils for 
the performance of the ceremony are placed, and a censer of 
fire. Another vessel containing pure well-water is placed by 
the side of thjs vessel. The priests then recite the Vendidad, 
the recital of which together with the accompanying ritual 
lasts for about 7 hours. This final ceremony consecrates the 
urine which is then known as nirangdin, i.e., the consecrated 
urine. The water consecrated with it is known as dv, i.e., the 
consecrated water. 
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In many eastern 

Consecration of 
the Sacred Bull and 
his hair. 


nations, the bull was held to be an em- 
blem of Life, of Vital Energy. The Egyp- 
tians had their Apis. The Hindus have 
their Nandi. In Christian art, St. Luke 


is symbolized by an ox, and it is said that this symboliza- 
tion has some connection with the reference to the ox in 


Ezekiel (I, 10) and Revelation (IV, 7). The white bull used 
by the Parsees under the name Vara^yd (i.e., the possessor of 
Vara 9 » or hair which is used in the ritual) reminds us a little 


of the Apis of the Egyptians. Apis represented the moon. 
44 He was supposed to have been born of a virgin cow rendered 
pregnant by a moon-beam or a flash of lightning.” When he 
died be 44 received a splendid burial • As universal 


joy pervaded on his discovery, so his death threw all Egypt 
into general mourning, and every one shaved off bis beard.” 

The Parsees have such white bulls in their principal towns. 
They are held useful for two purposes. One is, as described 
above, for their urine, which, together with that of other ordi- 
nary bulls, was consecrated. The second purpose is the use of 
their vavcgch i.e., hair which is used in the Ya 9 na liturgy to 
serve as a kind of hajr-sieve. This use is referred to in the 
Visparad (Karda X, 2 : varagai Haomo angharezdndi, i.e., the 
hair to pass, as through a sieve, the Haoma-juioe). This bull 
is not used for any domestic purpose. On its death, all the 


liturgical services, wherein his varega or hair is used, are stop- 
ped in the town or towns. Another white bull is immediately 
sought out and consecrated. Until it is consecrated, all the 
necessary Vendidad, Ya$na and Visparad ceremonies in 
which its hair is used ccasc to be performed in the town, and 


are directed to be performed in other towns which have 


their separate white bulls. 


The consecration of the Sacred White Bull consists in having 

its hair carefully cut w r ith religious ritual 
The Ritual of the . 

conseoration of a and then performing the Ya$na ceremony 

White Bull. witU it. All big Parsee centres generally 
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keep such a bull in reserve. On the death of the one in use, 
the seoond spare one is brought to an adjoining Fire-temple 
and washed and cleaned. He is kept within a ‘ pavi.’ Two- 
Bareshnumwala priests who have bathed previously and put on 
new suits of clothes, perform the padxjdb , say their morning 
prayers, perform the Kliub ceremony of panch tdi (i.e., of the 
five twigs of the Barsam). They then take seven metallic oups, 
a golden or silver ring, a pair of scissors and a pair of long 
metallic tongs, and carefully wash and purify them with pure, 
clean water. The two priests then go before the bull. One 
of them holds his tail aloft with the help of the tongs and the 
other cleans and purifies it with pure water from a pot in his 
hand. He recites Khshnadthra Ahurahe Mazdao and one Ashem 
Vohu, while doing this. He repeats this process three times. 
Then, facing the south, he cuts off with the scissors, referred to 
above, two hairs from the tail of the bull and ties them on the 
metallic ring. He does this while reciting the Baj ceremony 
with three Ashem Vohus and Fravarand up to Vidhvao Mraotu, 
with the Khshnuman of Ahura Mazda. It is while uttering the 
word Ashem and two Akunvars, that he ties the two hairs on 
the ring. Then he finishes the Baj. The priests then go to the 
place where tho Ya^na ceremony is performed, and with the 
recital of various short prayers and with some ritual, consecrate 
the above ringwith the hair, holding it before the fire, rubbing it 
with the bhasam or the consecrated ash of the Sacred Fire of 
the Atash Behram, and then washing it by dipping it, one after 
another, through the above-referred to metallic cups which are 
full of pure, clean water. Then, with this newly obtained 
varegciy or hair, they perform tho Geivrd 1 ceremony for six days. 
On finishing the ceremony on the sixth day, the two priests 
go before the bull again, and washing and purifying his tail as 
before, take a fresh and a larger quantity of hair. This is 
distributed among the different temples within the jurisdiction 
of their temple for being used with the rings in their Ya$na 

1 Vide Navar ceremony. 
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and Vendid&d ceremonies. This completes the ceremony of 
the consecration of the bull and of his hair. The liturgical 
ceremonies, the performance of which was suspended, are now 
resumed with the symbolic use of the hair of the new bull. * 


ON AN ANCIENT URIYA CEREMONY FOR 
RAIN-COMPELLING. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 27th November , 1918.) 

In my previous papers 1 contributed to this Journal , I have 
described the various ceremonies which are performed in India 
for producing and stopping rain. In this paper, I shall describe 
a ceremony which used to be performed in Orissa in ancient 
times for compelling rain to fall. The evidence testifying to the 
existence of this ancient Uriya custom or ceremony has been 
brought to light only recently, and consists of the following 
passages engraved on a copper -plate which was discovered in 
Orissa a few years ago and deciphered only last year. This 
charter is interesting by reason of the fact that it records the 
grant by a female ruler named Tribhuvana Mahadevi, daughter 
of Raja Malladeva, who appears to have ruled over some 
territories in Orissa shortly after the extinction of the Kesarl 
Dynasty. The subject-matter of this donation was a village 
named Kontaspara, which had for its inhabitants weavers, 
wine-sellers, and cowherds ( gokutha ) and appertained to the 
district of Tosala, which has been identified by competent 

1 On Some Ceremonies for Producing Rain. (Vol. III., pp. 22-32). 

On the Harparowri or the Bihari Women '* Ceremony for Producing 
Ram. (Vol. IV., pp. 384-395). 

On a Rain Ceremony from the District of Murehidabad, Bengal. (VoL 
V., pp. 1-14). 

Further Note* on Rain-Compelling and Rain-Stopping Charms. (Vol 
VII., pp. 191-202). 
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archaeologists with Dhauli near Bhuvanesvara in the district of 
Puri in Orissa. The name of the donee is Bhaffa Jagaddhara 
of the Bharadvaja gotra, who was a student of Kanva Sakha 
df the White Yajurwada. The object for which this village was 
granted to the aforementioned Brdhmana was the compelling of 
rain to fall. 

The passages which set forth the foregoing details are the 
following : — 

JttdlpRKIcJR: 

II 

\o. HTf^riniT^R I I *n%qR I stusjstwr l 

— 

} V — I I I 

^miWr5WT*RT£ — 

|| 1 

Translations. 

Be it known to you that the village Kontaspara appertain- 
ing to this district, with boundaries and rights, and containing 
weavers, cowherds, wine-sellers and other tenants, together 
with hunting and ghatwali rights, with tolls, ferries and the 
like, exempted from all imposts, on the principle of “ leaving 
holes on earth ” through which no pen can enter, so long as the 
sun, the moon, and the earth will last, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the merits of (ray) mother, father and (of my own) 
self, and of all living beings — is (hereby) granted to Bhatta 
Jagaddhara, a student of Kauva Sakha of the White Yajurveda, 


1 Vide The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for Decem- 
ber, 1916, pp. 419-437. 
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A scion of the Bharadvaja gotra with Angiras, Varhaspatya and 
Bharadvaja as his pravaras , with the object of canning rain to fall , 
with water in ray hand and by means of (this) copper-plate, 
and according to the principle of Nivi Dharma. 

All that we can infer from the foregoing passages is that, 
very likely, Tosala— the territory over which Queen Tribhuvana 
MahadevI ruled, at one time suffered from the blighting 
effects of a drought which, it was believed, was caused 44 by 
the hostile powers in the atmosphere, who malevolently shut 
up the watery treasures in the clouds.” It was, there- 
fore, considered urgently necessary to defeat the demons of 
drought who were inflicting upon the whole countryside the 
miseries caused by the holding-off of the rains. But what 
deity was there who could vanquish them ? Certainly, it is 
Indra alone who could perform this task, for he possesses all 
the attributes of physical superiority and the sovereignty over 
the external world. For he is the only friend of mankind, who 
can help the latter out of their trials and troubles. In one 
of the ancient Sanskrit hymns, he is addressed as follows : — 

“Thou Indra art a friend, a brother, 

A kinsman dear, a father, mother. 

Though thou hast troops of friends, yet we 
Can boast no other friend but thee. 

With faith we claim thine aid divine, 

For thou art ours and we are thine. 

Thou art not deaf ; though far away, 

Thou hearest all, whate'er we pray, 

Preserve us friend, dispel our fears, 

And let us live a hundred years. 

And when our earthly course we’ve run, 

And gained the region of the sun, 

Then let us live in ceaseless glee. 

Sweet nectar quaffing there with thee.” 1 

1 Muir's Old Sanskrit Texts, Vol, V., pag© 130. 
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It was, therefore, decided to call in the di of Indra. 

How was this done ? We can presume that this was done by 
the ruler of the land solemnly making the gift of the village 
•tontaspara to a duly-qualified Brahmana of the Bharadvaja 
gotra. We can only suppose that Indra listened to this appeal 
for aid — this prayer for rain. For it is said that, on the making 
of such an appeal for aid, “ Indra hurries off escorted by troops 
of Maruts, and sometimes attended by his faithful comrade 
Vishnu, to encounter the hostile powers in the atmosphere, who 
malevolently shut up the watery treasures in the clouds. 
These demons of drought, called by a variety of names, as 
Vrittra, Ahi, Sushna, Namuchi, Pipru, Sambara, Urana, eto., 
armed, on their side also, with every variety of celestial artillery, 
attempt, but in vain, to resist the onset of the gods. Heaven 
and earth quake with affright at the crash of Tndra’s thunder. 
The enemies of Indra are speedily pierced and shattered by the 
dischargo of the iron shafts. The waters, released from their 
imprisonment, descend in torrents to the earth, fill all the rivers 
and roll along to the ocean. The gloom which had overspread 
the sky is dispersed .’’ 1 

I do not know whether there is any other copper -plate in 
existence which testifies to the prevalence of the aforemen- 
tioned ceremony either in Orissa or in any other part of India. 
Perhaps those who are engaged in epigraphic researches can 
throw light on this point. 

But the custom of making valuable gifts to Brahmanas, in 
times of drought, for the purpose of rain- compelling, appears 
to have been prevalent in India from the remotest antiquity. 
For we find it narrated in the First Book of the famous Indian 
©pic — The Rdmdyana — that, when there was a great drought in 
the kingdom of Ai)ga, Somapada, the king of that country, 
enquired from learned Brahmanas as to what should be done to 
cause rain to fall. The latter advised him that he should 

1 A Classical Dictionary of India. By John Garrett. Madras : Higgin- 
botham & Co., 1871, p. 265. 
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anyhow hire the learned sage Rishyasrihga, the son of the Rishi 
Vibhiindaka who was descended from Kasyapa, from his hermit- 
age in the forest to his own city, and get him married to his 
daughter, Princess Santa, whereupon “a mighty flood of rain 
would come down,’* as will appear from the following extract 
from Griffith's excellent English translation of the kamayaya : — 
“ By every art, 0 monarch ! try 
Hither to bring Vibhandak’s child, 

Persuaded, captured or beguiled, 

And, when the boy is hither led, 

To him thy daughter duly wed.” 

Now Rishyasrihga (or ‘ ‘ The Deer-horned Sage"), who was — 
'‘Bred wdth the deer that round him roam, 

The wood shall be that hermit’s home. 

To him no mortal shall be known, 

Except his holy sire alone,” — 

was thus brought up by his father in the forest, and did not 
sec any other human being until he grew up to be a young man. 

The king w r as at his wits’ end in devising plans for per- 
suading the hermit-boy Rishyasrihga to leave his father’s forest 
homo, and to come to his royal city. But the Brahmana 
counsellors advised His Majesty to have recourse to the 
following stratagem : — 

“ Then this shall bo the plan agreed. 

That damsels shall be sent, 

Attired in holy hermit’s weed, 

And skilled in blandishment, 

That they the hermit may boguilc. 

With every art and amorous wilo, 

Whose use they know so well. 

And, by their witcheries, seduce 
The unsuspecting young recluse 
To leave his father’s oell.’ > 
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“ Then when the boy with willing feet 
Shall wander from his calm retreat, 

And in that city stand , 

The troubles of the king shall end 3 
And streams of blessed rain descend 
Upon the thirsty land.” 

“Thus shall the holy Rishyasriog 
To Somapad the mighty king 
By wedlock be allied ; 

For Santa fairest of the fair, 

In mind and grace beyond compare. 

Shall be his royal bride.” 

The aforementioned advice was accepted and acted up to 
by King Somapada. Accordingly — 

“ In ships with wondrous art prepared 
Away the lovely women fared, 

And soon beneath the shade they stood 
Of the wild lonely dreary wood. 

And there the leafy cot they found 
Where dwelt the devotee. 

And looked with eager eyes around 
The hermit’s son to see.” 

* * * * m ^ 

“Forth came the hermit’s son to view 
The wondrous sight to him so new' . 

And gazed in rapt surprise; 

For from his natal hour till then 
On woman or the sons of men, 

He ne’er had cast his eyes.” 

Charmed with the blandishments of the lovely damsels 
Rishyasriiiga made up his mind to go with them to then- 
native country. Accordingly, on tho next day when Ids 
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father Vibhundaka was absent from his leafy cottage, he set 
sail with them in the ship that lay anchored, waiting for them 
to embark in. 

In the evening, Vibhanlaka returned home, and learnt what 
had taken place in accordance with the decree of Fate, how 
his son Rishvasringa had been lured away to King Soma- 
pad a’ s city, how — • 

“ A stately ship, at early morn, 

The hermit’s son away had borne. 

Loud roared the clouds as on he sped , 

The sky grew blacker overhead , 

Till as he reached the royal town , 

A mighty flood of rain came down. 

By the great rain the monarch's mind 
The coming of his guest divined 

“ T o meet the honoured youth he went, 

And low to earth his head he bent. 

And sought, with all who dwelt within 
The city walls, his grace to win.” 

“ He fed him with the daintiest fare. 

He served him with unceasing care. 

And gave to be the Brahman’s bride 
His own fair daughter, lotus-eyed.” 

“Thus loved and honoured by the king. 

The glorious Brahman Rishyasring 
Passed in that royal town his life 
With Santa his beloved wife.*' 1 

kfVcn in Buddhist India, this custom was in vogue ', and it 
was believed that if, when a kingdom suffered from a drought, 
the king of that country would himself perform meritorious 
acts, the drought would cease and rain would fall. This is 

1 Griffith's Rdmayan. of. Valmlki, Vols. X and II, Benares: 1870-71. 
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evidenced by the testimony of the Isi-Singiya-Jataka or. the 
“ MsJii-Sriiiga— Birth- Story ” wherein the following incident 
has been narrated —When, with the intention of corrupting the 
sanctity and purity of the Rishis or holy sages, Sakra (or Indrd) 
caused a very distressing drought to prevail throughout the kingdom 
of Benares , so that no rain fell there during three consecutive years , 
the Raja of Benares tried to remove the drought by himself per- 
forming meritorious acts. But his attempt proved unavailing. 1 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCRAPS. 

A - MARRIAGE IN CHINA. 

The Cave Man, when he wanted a wife, looked for a conve- 
nient female, hit her over the head with a massive club and 
brought her home on his back. This simple and effective 
method has generally been superseded throughout the world 
by an elaborate ceremonial of courtship, engagement and 
wedding, varying from country to country. In China, we learn 
from a Far East paper, several reforms have lately been 
effected in the ceremonial, preliminary and actual, of marriage. 
As to the actual ceremonial, it is as follows : — 

1. Music. 

2. The guests take their seats. 

3. The Witness to the solemnization takes his place (stand). 

4. The go-betweens take their place (stand). 

5. The best man conducts the bridegroom before the 

Witness. 

6. The bridesmaids conduct the bride before the Witness. 

7. Music. 

8. The Witness reads the marriago certificate. 

1 The Stupa of Bharhut. By Alexander Cunningham, o.s.i., c.x.e. 
London : W. H. Alien & Co., 1879. Page 64. 
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9. The bridegroom puts the ring on the bride’s finger. 

10. The bride and bridegroom baw to each other. Then 

another bow. 

11. The bride and bridegroom bow to the Witness. 

12. The bride and bridegroom bow to the go-betweens. 

13. The bride and bridegroom bow to the guests. ( The 

guests stand and return the bow.) 

14. The brido and bridegroom bow to their relatives. 

Altogether three bows. 

16. Music. 


The Marriage Certificate. 

This ceremony is completed in about ten minutes, at the end 
of tfhich a certificate is drawn up and signed. The marriage 
certificate, in Chinese, reads somewhat as follows 

“ L. K.T., of Chihli Province, and S. J. S., of Chekiange 
Province, having agreed to be married to each other, are 
to-day, the 28th day of June, 1918, united in wedlock before the 
Witnoss T. Y. P. The affections of the two parties are over- 
flowing and will continue though their hairs may turn grey.. 
(Signed) T. Y. P., L. K. T., S. J. S., C. Y. Y. and S. 07’ 

One of the changes effected is the abolition of the dinner 
party which formerly used invariably to follow the ceremony 
and of the assembly of guests in the nuptial bedroom for the 
purpose of cracking jokes at the expense of the newly -wed 
pair . — Times of India i 28 th December , 1918. 

B.— ORDEAL BY MAGIC FETTERS. 

I extract the following almost verbatim from the Diary of 
a Police Officer in the Surat District, giving an account of a 
complaint of stealing a nosering. I have altered the women's 
names, but the parties were well-to-do Hindus: — 
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“ Substance of complaint : — 

44 Complainant called the father of the suspected Gangabai, 
“ and by mutual consent they all decided to go to Kothwa 
“Pir, a saint’s tomb, to ascertain if Gangabai was really 
“ guilty or not. They all went to Kothwa on the 23rd instant. 
“ On the 24th Sivli and another woman were made to walk 
“before the tomb with a pair of iron fetters on their feet. 
“ This enchanted fetter is supj>osed to have the peculiar quality 
“ of breaking in two pieces from the feet of an innocent 
“ person, and, according to the statements of the complainant 
“and others, it broke in two when tried on the feet of these 
“ two women. Rut when Gangabai tried it, it remained intact. 
“ Gangabafs father, therefore, believing in her guilt, in which 
*■ she herself then acquiesced, parted the complainant a promis- 
sory note for the value of the missing nosering. However on 
“ the 26th instant, when the money was demanded, he refused 
“ it, and hence the complaint. Enquiry is in progress.” 

A. L. EMANUEL. 

9 Ih March 1911)- 

THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL 8001 ETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of tiie Society was 
held in the rooms of the R. R. Royal Asiatic Society, Town 
Hall, on Wednesday the 31st July 1918 at 6-15 p.m. (S.T.) 
when Rao Bahadur P. R. Joshi occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and continued. 
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Mr. 0. A. Pandya, B.A., was duly elected a member of the 
Society. 

The following Papers woro then read : — 

1. “ Deification of Light among ancient Nations — Eastern 
and Western.” By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

2. “Anthropology of Modern Civilized Man.” By Arthur 
MacDonald, Esq., (of Washington). 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was 
held in the rooms of the B. B. Koval Asiatic Society, Town 
Hall, on Thursday 1 the 29th August 1918 at 6 p.m. (S.T.) 
when the Hon. Mr. P. R. Cadell, C.I.E., f.O.S., occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ Revised Ethnography of the Kanaresc District in the 
Bombay Presidency.” Part II. By J. A. Saldanha, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 2 

2. “ Some Curious Cults of Southern and Western Bengal. ” 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., ILL. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, 
on Wednesday the 25th September 1918 at 6 p.m. (S.T.) when 
Rev. Father R. Zimmermann occupied the Chair. 

1 As the last Wednesday of August fell on the Hindu Gokul Ashtaini 
Holiday, the meeting was called on Thursday the 29th August, 

This Paper will L»e published in the next Journal along with the 
other parts. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ The Initiation Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsecs.” 
By Shams- ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.LE. 

2. “ On Three Folksongs from the District of Pabna in 
Eastern Bengal.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Society was 
held in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town 
Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 30th October 1918 at 6 p.m. 
(ST.) when Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B., occupied the (/hair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “A Curious Hindu Marriage Custom or Marriage with 
a Plant.” By K. A. Padhye, Esq., B.A , LL.B. 

2. “ The Consecration Ceremouies of the Parsis.” By Shams - 
ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded 
the proceedings of the meeting. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Society was 
held in the rooms of the B. B. Royal Asiatic Society, Town 
Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 27th November 1918 at 6-15 
p.m. (S.T.) when Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. J. C. Maury, M.A., (Allahabad) was duly elected a 
member of the Society from 1919. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

“An Ancient Uriya Ceremony for Rain-Compelling.'’ By 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B L. 

A vote of thanks to the author of the Paper terminated the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
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REVISED ETHNOGRAPHY OF KANARESE 
DISTRICTS IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. 

(By J.A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B.) 

(Read in 3 Parts on 23-61913, 29-3-1918 awl 29-1-1919,) 

PART I. 

Warrior and Other Tribes. 

Once we discard the old Brahmanic myth of the dis- 
appearance of Kshatriya and Vaishva castes (as it has been 
discarded by the Privy Council in Suth. 1, 313, and the 
Bombay High Court in 23 Bom. 257) and remove the social 
bar which prevents thousands of non-caste people from enter- 
ing even the majority of the public courts (despite High Court 
Circulars) and which is calculated to check the progress of 
millions of lower castes, we shall find that in the Kanaresc dis- 
tricts several castes were once warriors, sailors, land-owners 
and cultivators in the high sense of Kshatriyas and Vaishyas, 
and though now lagging behind in the keen race of life would 
succeed to rise to their proper level under sympathy of the high 
classes and proper encouragement and education. In the first 
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instance taking the people of North Kanara, it must be borne 
in mind that that district is a most mountainous country, in 
which the human struggle for existence against wild nature and 
animals and savages has been keen and severe. Hence the 
social condition in that district is a reflection of the precarious- 
ness of the life of the male spent in the fight with enemies — 
natural, animal and human — so that the woman at home more 
secure of existence was for long the pivot on which sexual 
relations and succession to property and sept name proceeded. 
The gotra or sept is in many communities named after an 
animal, plant or inanimate object mostly of wild life, reverenced 
by the sept or gotra bearing that name. 

There are thus many castes in Kanara amongst which a. 
totemistic organization exists and some even at present 
trace the descent of the sept ( called bali ) through females. 
Another feature of the social condition of the people is that 
even the higher classes are driven to work hard with their 
hands, surrounded as they are with high hills and deep dales, 
few' roads and ways to go about. Kanara was also divided 
into a number of small petty cbiefships, which attracted a large 
number of able-bodied men to the fighting forces in the 
constant wars among the chiefs or with rulers over the ghats. 
With a number of rivers flowing into the sea and some good har- 
bours for the country craft, with plenty of timber for making 
boats and ships, we find the fishing castes taking to adventurous 
sailing on the high seas. The pirates of Kanara w T ere once 
famous. Timoja who helped Alphonso Albuquerque in captur- 
ing Goa, was a pirate captain hailing from Honore. Many of 
these castes once sailors and warriors by profession are not 
Aryans by race. But it must not be overlooked that during 
early racial formation in India many a Dravidian tribe was 
engrafted into the Hindu nation as Kshatriyas and Vaishyas. 
Thus the non-Aryan but Hindu castes in the Kanarese districts 
— warrior, cultivating or mercantile have as much right to be 
treated as twice-born as any ancient similar communities, pro- 
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vicled they are prepared to conform to the required religious 
rites and custom as really many are, without, however any 
response from the high castes. 

The Warriors . 

Dealing first in detail with warrior classes, it must be noted 
that Kanara was probably held from the 7th to the 9th century 
by a number of petty Banta , Koraga and Moger chieftains. 
The representatives of Bants in North Kanara we find in the 
Bakads , who call themselves Bants and trace their origin to 
South Kanara. The Korawas or Kar agars are found in large 
numbers in Karnatic and Kanara. According to Buchanan 
( Mysore III — 100 ) the Koravas cnee ruled in Kanara under a 
chief called Habashika. A regiment of Koravas was employed 
by Tipu Sultan for plundering expeditions ( Rice’s Mysore I — 
312 — 350, III — 214). Besides the local vernaculars they talk 
a gypsy language. 

The Mogers are organized into exogamous septs on a totem- 
istic basis with a large number of gotras called balls. They 
aro physically well-built and courageous with a keen intelligence 
and pushing spirit. The Mogers are said to have been largely 
employed in military service by the Banavasi kings. As it was 
very likely from their old reputation as rulers in Kanara, they 
were in requisition in the military service of all local chieftains 
in the province. 

The Ilalepaiks and Komarpaiks were once paiks or soldiers 
largely recruited in the armies of Vijianagar kings and local 
chieftains, etc. At the advent of the British rule, they roamed 
as bands of banditti, now settled into peaceful occupations of 
land-lords, cultivators, tappers, etc. With a totemistic organ- 
ization of balis, the Halepaiks are a powerful community that 
is ambitious to rise in the social scale. They style themselves 
now as Namdaris and Trimdars, bearing marks of the Rama- 
nuja sect. 
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The Mallavas , calling themselves Virshaiva Kshatriyas, are 
descendants of a war-like tribe from which the chiefs of Sonda, 
Bilgi and Ikkeri were drawn {Bom. Gazetteer , Vol. XV, Part 
II, p. 120. Buchanan’s Mysore, III, pp. 253-54). 

Khetris , derived from Kshatriyas or from Ksheira field, claim 
a Rajput origin, their ancestors having come from Central 
India. The Karnatic Khetris have no surnames or stocks, 
but Kanara Khetris have two gotras, Bharadvaj and 
Kaeshyap. Unlike the Karnatic Khetris, the Kanara abstain 
from all flesh and liquor. They speak Kanarese and should be 
distinguished from Konkani Kshetris or Sherogars {see below). 

The Bhandaris were the famous Khctkaris that fought under 
Shivaji’s standard. They once formed a warrior class in 
western India, helped Bhima Raja in conquering the coast of 
the Tirana district, organized petty states on the western coast 
some of which were later under the protection of the Portuguese 
(see Mr. Murphy’s paper before thcR. G. Socioty in 1830). 

Among other castes who claim to be Kshatriyas in Ka- 
nara may be mentioned the Marathas, hailing from the 
Ratnagiri district, the Rajputs (from R^jputana), Kokno 
Marathas, who resemble much the Sherogars (see below'), and 
should be distinguished from the Aremarathas who speak 
Kanarese. Sherogars arc also called Koleyars in South Kanara. 
In North Kanara as well as in South Kanara they call them- 
selves Kshetris . This title is accorded to them in several com- 
munications of the Shringeri Math some of them more than 50 
years old. It appears from tradition in the community that 
their ancestors fled from Konkan (or Goa) to Kanara. They 
w r erc formerly employed as soldiers and guards of forts 
(Koteyars) and as messengers (Sherogars) by the local rulers. 
In Konkan they had been employed in a regiment by a king 
called Ramraj. Hence they are called also Ramraj Kshetris. The 
following features distinguish them as a high caste people : — 
(a) They do not drink liquor. (6) They eat fowls and mutton 
only when they sacrifice to gods, otherwise they eat only 
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game, (c) No widow remarriage is allowed. (/) They wear 
the sacred thread always. ( g ) Their girls are married before 
the age of puberty as a rule, (h) They burn their dead, (i) 
No divorce is allowed. They have organized recently a co- 
operative credit society which is registered as Kshetri Co- 
operative Society. Of tho North Kanara local co-operative 
societies it is probably one of the most progressive- They are 
a pushing and progressive people. The following gotras are 
said to exist or survive among some of the people : — Vashishta, 
Vishvamitra, Bharadwaj, Kashyap. 

The Sailors. 

Among Sailors, the Ambigs, were recruited largely in the 
Maratha navy. 

They have come from Goa, where they are known as 
Kharvis. But the Kharvis form themselves a separate caste 
spread over tho whole presidency. They are known to be 
daring seamen. One branch of them Khande — Kharvis — 
sword wearing Kharvis were probably once pirates. The 
Kharvis in Kanara hail from Goa and have all the enterpris- 
ing sailors’ characteristics. The Ambigs have with two exoga- 
rnous balis — Ane-bali (nne=elephant) and Qangaboli (Gariga — 
river Gangavali). 

As tandcls (or captains) they are quite adventurous on the 
sea. They are a branch of the caste called Kabhaligars. The 
Kabhaligars are described as powerful and fine looking men, 
rather dark, with regular features. 

The Landlords. 

The Landlord classes in Kanara hi ancient times were evi- 
dently tho Halvakki Vakkals, Oam Vakkals, Kote Vakkals and 
other Vakkal castes, who were the original holders and 
owners of most of the cultivable lands in the country, but 
were gradually displaced by the Havig and Gaud-Sarasvat 
Brahmins, Lingayats and other high castes. They are still 
called as in Mysore gaudas which is a tetm of high respect- 
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ability equivalent to zamindxirs. With these mast be classed 
also the Mukris sometimes called Hebbe-Gaudas old Gaudas, 
Nadars, who are probably descendants of Nayars, a warrior 
easte of Malabar that had left that district and settled in the 
coast of North Kanara, they were once a ruling class in old 
lines in that district. 

The Brahmins. 

The largest and richest of the land-lord classes in north 
Kanara are the Havig Brahmins the majority of whom 
actually cultivate their fields and gardens, avoiding only 
certain menial functions such as ploughing — so that they are 
among the most efficient and intelligent cultivators in India. 
Among the literary classes the most notable in Kanara and 
Karnatic are the Gaud Sarasvals who settled in Kanara more 
recently. They were rulers of a Kingdom in South Konkan 
called Kudal for some 600 years that could boast of many a 
sturdy and valiant warrior like Goma, Chandraban and 
Suryabaen (see author’s article Kanarian Konkan Commimities 
Journal, Anthr. Society Bombay — pp. 533 et seq). 

The Mahomedans. 

Turning now to the Mahomedans of Kanara, special mention 
must bo made of Novayats. They are mostly descendants of 
the Arabs that fled from the persecution of rival chieftains in 
Arabia, carrying with them the martial spirit of Mahomed 
into India which spirit is latent in them. They must have 
married local women from the Konkans speaking Hindus, 
whose language they talk with an admixture of Arabic words. 

The Catholics. 

The Catholics of Kanara, descendants of Goan or Portuguese 
settlers on the coast of Kanara, are perhaps the most efficient 
cultivators of fields and gardens next to the Havigs. They 
were organized into regiments by Bednur kings and in their 
enforced exile in Mysore under Tippu Sultan the ablcd-bodied 
males were organized into battalions (see Scurry's Captivity }. 
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A Mystery Solved. 

The story of the loan of 3,30.000 rupees by their ancestors 
to the Ill-fated General Mathews despatched from Bombay to 
Mysore told by James Scurry in his rare book published in 
London in 1824. appears to have real foundation in fact and 
should not be confused with the account of the claim set up 
by him against the E. I. Co. for 33,000 rupees. It solves the 
mystery of the alleged misappropriation by the General of 
Tippu’s treasury* at Bednur. It is to the eternal credit of 
Englishmen in India of those days that he in his last moments 
recorded the facts of the loan on his pewter plate by means 
of a pewter fork and desired a restitution of it by the E. I. 
Company. The deciphering of this legend is confessed by 
Scurry to have been the cause of the terrible decree of 
Tippu of Mysore, which resulted in the deportation of 30,000 
Christians of Kanara to Mysore in 1784 and thereafter. On 
the fall of Scringapatam some of the remnants of these 
Christians were despatched back to Kanara, where the}' soon 
grew' into a prosperous community. 

Duty of Citizens . 

In primitive society every able-bbdied man in almost every 
community had to join the fighting forces. In times of great 
national upheaval, as when Vijianagar empire rose and throve, 
as in the time of Shivaji in Maharashtra, during the crusades 
in Europe, during the French Revolution in France, all classes 
contributed their best men for war. So also w r hen the country 
is in a disturbed condition on account of inter-tribal or inter- 
statual Avars as in Kanara at the advent of the British, 
fighting was a profession sought by many communities, who 
had settled to peaceful life. To fight for our country, empire, 
religion, liberty, in fact to become Kshatryas has always been 
a noble profession in Kanara as it has been all over India. 
It was from kshetra (field) that a Kshatriya was moulded, 
so may it be now and every valiant citizen of the British 
Empire, of which noble citizenship we are all proud. 
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PART II. 

Totemism and Exogamy. 

We shall now go more closely into some racial characteristics 
of the people of the Kanarese districts. When we look into the 
racial types predominant in these districts of the Bombay 
Presidency, we find that three main ethnical currents have met 
and coalesced and mixed in various proportions, viz., the Dra- 
vidian, pre-Dra vidian and Aryan from which admixture wo 
have the Kanarese Dravid Brahmins — the* Deshastha and 
Havig — and the various Kshatrya, Vaishya and Shudra castes, 
side by side with the older races. A fourth current has in 
modern times flown into the country through the settlement 
of the Gaud Sarasvat Brahmins. 

In tracing the ethnology of these racial types, I shall have 
to go backwards into the growth of ethnical elements in India 
taken as a whole. From ancient times there runs a division of 
the peoples affected by Hinduism into the twice-born (the Brah- 
mins, Kshatrivas and Vaishyas) and those outside those classes. 
The idea of “ twice-born ”, it must be noted, is not confined to 
the Aryan Hindus. As observed by Jane Ellen Harrison in 
her Ancient Art and Ritual (Home University Series). “ The rite 
of second birth, we find universal over half the savage world. 
With the savage, to bo twice- born is the rule, not the excep- 
tion. By the first birth he comes into the world ; by his 
second he is bom into his tribe ” (see pages 104-105). Among 
the three higher castes of Hindus, the second birth takes place 
when their boys are taught how to offer their first oblations to 
the gods, are made to recite short sacred words or Vedic texts, 
which serve as daily prayers and are ceremoniously invested 
with the sacred thread. The ceremony marks the beginning 
of their spiritual life ( Peoples and Problems of India by 
Holderness). The existence of the “ twice-born ” in India is duo 
to the high and earnest and persistent endeavour made by the 
Aryan tribes to maintain their integrity and dignity when 
they conquered the older Dra vidian and pre-Dra vidian races 
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There were however many of the latter with whom the Aryans 
allied themselves and coalesced and mixed, as the Norman 
conquerors did among the Anglo-Saxons in England. 

The admixture of races in India must naturally have led 
to the adoption by the Aryans of several institutions and 
customs prevailing among the Dravidians and aboriginal 
races with whom they were mixed. Among these the most 
interesting are those connected with marriages, for example, 
cousin marriages except in the case of children of two sisters, 
marriage with a niece (sister’s daughter) , which are connected 
with exogamy and totemism. The Brahmins of South Kanara 
boast of some 250 gotras, many of whom are named after 
animals, plants and other objects, which among many 
Shudra Kanarese and Tulu castes are the names of exogamous 
sects 'on totemistic basis, that is sub-groups within which 
marriage is not allowed, though no consanguineous relationship 
can be traced up to any degree. I may observe here that so 
far as History or ethnology can trace us back the exogam- 
ous groups can be traced among Aryan races settled in 
Europe or Asia except those in India and it has been conjectured 
by some eminent writers that Aryan Hindus borrowed it from 
the older Indian tribes and in some cases the twice- born going 
so far as to adopt even the totemistic names of plants but in 
the majority of cases substituting names of rishis and heroes. 
(Pages 249-250 of Census of India, 1911, Vol. I. J. G. Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, Vol. II, pp. 330, 223, 224, 237, 273, 
279, 283). 

It is of the highest importance to bear in mind that what 
is called gotra is not a family but a supposed family grown 
into a sept or clan descended from a common ancestor, and 
that it is not confined to only Brahmins but extends to all the 
twice-born castes ; that a large number of Kshatriya and 
Vaishj'a castes claim to belong to the same gotras. Is it 
possible that so many millions of such twice-born in India are 
descended from one or two dozen rishis or gurus ? 
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There is no trace of the system of gotras in tTic V edic times. 
If the Aryans developed the exogamous .S3 r stem later on in 
India, it could not bo duo to the existence of a similar system 
in the more ancient times but was probably borrowed from the 
exogamy prevailing in India. 

In order to help us in clearing the difficulty wo shall go 
outside India for facts and materials which would be helpful 
in throwing light on the point. I shall do this best by 
utilizing the large digest of the materials made in four large 
volumes on Totemism and Exogamy by J. G Fraser. 

Totemism, which is derived from an American Indian word is 
an intimate relation which is supposed to exist between a group 
of kindred people on the one side and a species of natural or 
artificial objects on the other side, which objects are called the 
totems of the human group. To this general definition which 
probably applies to all purely totemic peoples it should bo 
added that the species of things which constitutes a totem is 
far oftener natural than artificial and that amongst the natural 
species which are reckoned totems the great majority are 
either animals or plants. 

Totemism is a crude superstition, not a philosophical system. 
The relation of a man to his totem is one of friendship and 
kinship; as far as possible heidentifics himself with his totem. 
It is a mistake to speak of a totem as a god and of totemism 
as a religion. 

The respect which a man owes to his totem as a kinsman and 
friend usually prevents him from killing and eating it when it 
is an edible animal or plant; but sometimes he kills and eats 
it for the purpose of identifying himself with it more completely. 
Perhaps the original custom was to eat the totem and the 
latter custom was to abstain frem it. Similarly people used to 
eat their dead relations as a mark of respect and affection 
but in later times they ceased to do so. In most tribes the 
totemic clans are exogamous, but in some they are not so. 
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totemism is distinct from and older than exogamy. Totemism 
is peculiar to tho dark skinned and least civilized races of 
mankind who occupy the tropics, the Southern hemisphere and 
the Northern hemisphere. Totemism appears to have origin- 
ated independently in several centres. The theories of origin of 
totemism suggested by Mr. Frazer are : — 

The first theory is that totemism originated in the doctrine 
of the external soul or the supposed possibility of depositing 
the souls of living people for safety in external objects, such 
as animals or plants. On the whole this theory has not 
been confirmed by subsequent research though the doctrine 
of external souls appears to be combined with totemism by 
some tribes in Central Australia and West Africa. 

Tho second theory is that totemism originated as a system 
of magic designed to supply the community with the necessaries 
of life, especially with food and drink. This theory was 
suggested by the discoveries of Messrs. Spencer and Gillan in 
Central Australia. But the motive which this theory assigns 
for the origin of totemism is too rational and the social 
organisation which it assumes is too complex to be primitive. 

Tho third theory is that totemism originated in a primitive 
explanation of conception and child-birth. The theory was 
suggested by the beliefs of the Central Australian aborigines. 
But beliefs of the Central Australian aborigines as to child- 
birth appear to be one stage removed from absolutely primitive. 
The absolutely primitive beliefs as to conception and child- 
birth have since been found by Dr. Rivers among the Banks’ 
Islanders whose system of totemism accordingly appears to be 
that absolutely primitive system which the author of Totemism 
and Exogamy had theoretically postulated. The conceptional 
theory of totemism seems in his opinion to explain all the facts 
of totemism in an easy and natural way, and thus the ultimate 
source of totemism is a savage ignorance of paternity. Such 
ignorance must at one time have been universal among men; 
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and the totemic theory of conception and child-birth is one 
which would naturally suggest itself to the mind of the savage ; 
in particular it would find support in the common fancies of 
pregnant women. But while totemism may have originated in 
ignorance of paternity, it has survived among many peoples to 
whom the fact of paternity is well known, though some of them 
still continue to believe that women may occasionally conceive 
children without the help of the other sox. Thus the fancies 
and the longings of pregnant women may have had a pre- 
ponderant influence in the creation of totemism. Such fancies 
and longings are not confined to savages but are commonly 
shared by civilized women. But while the conception theory 
seems to explain totemism it does not explain exogamy. 

J. F. McLennan, the discoverer both of exogamy and of 
totemism, was led to his discovery of exogamy by an attempt 
to explain the form of capture as a marriage ceremony. 

Dr. Westermark holds that exogamy originated in a natural 
aversion to sexual intercourse between persons who have been 
brought up together and that as such persons are commonly 
blood relations the instinct finally took tho form of an aversion 
to marriage with near kin. According to him the instinct in 
question resulted from natural selection since marriages with 
near kin appear injurious to the species. 

L. B. Morgan held that exogamy was introduced to prevent 
the marriage or cohabitation of blood relations, especially of 
brothers with sisters, which had been common in a preceding 
state of sexual promiscuity. This view is probably correct, and 
has been strongly confirmed by our new knowledge of the 
exogamous system of tho Australian aborigines. 

The two two-class, four-class and eight-class systems of the 
Australian aborigines appear to have originated in a scries of 
successive bisections of the community for the purpose of 
preventing the marriage of near kin. 
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Thus the exogamous system of the Australians seem to have 
originated in an attempt to prevent the marriage of the 
brothers with sisters. The aversion to these and similar 
marriages of near kin must have existed before it was embodied 
in an exogamous rule. That aversion shows itself in the 
widespread customs cf avoidance which are observed by 
certain marriageable persons towards each other. 

It would seem that the division of a community into two 
exogamous classes was advised as a means of enabling people 
the more easily to avoid those marriages to which a strong 
aversion had already grown up in the community ; especially 
the marriages of brothers with sisters and of mothers with sons. 

The effect of the two-class system is to regulate all mar- 
riages between men and women of the same generation but not 
all marriages between men and women of different generations ; 
since with female descent the two-class system allows a man 
to cohabit with his mother-in-law and his own daughter, while 
with male descent it allows him to cohabit with his own 
mother and his daughter-in-law. 

Thus the whole exogamous system of the Australian aborigi- 
nes is explicable on the hypothesis that it sprang fron the 
aversion to the marriages of near kin and that it was produced 
by a series of deliberate bisections of the community intended 
to prevent such marriages. What exogamy introduced was 
not individual marriage but group marriage, and the size 
of intermarrying groups was reduced with each successive 
bisection of the tribe. The best record of group marriage is 
the classificatory system of relationship. 

The classificatory relationships result directly from the 
bisection of a community into two exogamous classes ; they 
appear not to be affected by the subsequent bisections into four 
and eight sub-classes which have taken place in some Australian 
tribes, but which have not been found to occur in any other 
part of the world. 
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The custom of group marriage still exists, or existed till 
lately in some Australian tribes, though the intermarrying 
groups are much smaller than the exogamous classes. 

It seems to me that primitive society comprised a number 
of distinct food-groups somewhat like hunting packs organized 
under a leader for the purpose of hunting in quest of food, 
destruction of wild animals, clearing away the forest, and fight- 
ing with hostile groups of men. Some of the food -groups would 
naturally ally themselves against other groups. Such alliances 
would lead to matrimonial or would be based on connections 
between women in one group and men in the other. Social 
organization would thus be based on food quest and marriage 
alliances. These facts combined with aversion to marital con- 
nection between near relations would lead to an understand- 
ing to convert two or more such groups into an exogamous 
one, on a mutual, formal or instinotive agreement that no 
marriage of a male could be allowed with a female within 
his group. Further it must be borne in mind that in primitive 
society, the male having to be constantly out hunting, fishing 
or fighting, would have to leave the females in the manage- 
ment of not only their household, but of many of the affairs 
now attached to the stay-at-home males. The females would 
thus gather in their hands duties and functions, making them 
all powerful-at-home, while their connection with the wander- 
ing males would be casual, uncertain thus leading to matriarchal 
and matrilinical systems. 

What would bo then more natural for the primitive hunting, 
warring and wandering tribes, than to name their groups after 
some tree or animal or river, in the midst of which they 
moved, had temporary settlements. Such a totem, in the first 
place would normally provide the social groups with its name 
somewhat in the fashion of boy-scout groups being named 
Foxes, Peewits. In the second place this name would tend 
to be the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual 
grace that somehow flowing from the totem to the totemites, 
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sanctifies their communion (vide — Marett Anthropology — Home 
University Library, p. 1 60). 

Having explained what is meant by exogamy j and totem- 
ism, I have again to lead you to the state of things existing 
in the Kanarese districts. At the southern end of it we have 
a Dra vidian people completely totemistic in its organization — 
with cxogamism groups— named after animals and natural 
objects and descent of both the group name and properties 
through females, in fact matriarchal and matrilinoal. These 
groups are called balis. As I have pointed out in a paper 
read by myself in 1908 before this society on “ Balis and 
Totems in Kanara,” Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay, VIII, p. 385, the word bali is probably derived 
from the Kanarese word bait, therefore that which traces 
lineage, hence sept or kul. I have given a list of the balis 
or barris found among the Tulu castes in South Kanara 
(Ibid., p. 387 ; see also Journal Anthropological Society of Bom- 
bay, IX, pp. 255, e< seq) so far discovered among them, and 
have shown that even the Deshasth Brahmans of the district — 
have incorporated balis named after animals, plants, fruits 
and other natural objects ( e.g . horse, palmyra tree, lime, 
banian tree, elephant, sea) in their cxogamous system. 

Proceeding to North Kanara within this presidency , in my 
paper on Balis and Totems published in Vol. IX of the 
Journal of the Society ( pp. 255 etseq), I mentioned as 
many as 72 balis belonging to several Shudra castes. I 
have since discovered a few new balis and have to revise 
the derivation of several of the balis noted before. 
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The following have to be added to the 72 balis yet 
discovered — 


Balis. 

Among the castes. 

Ajji 

Mogel. 

Amraana 

Up par. 

Argal 

Halvakki, Vakker. 

Depnig 

Shilongis. 

Hona (gold ? ) 

Haslar. 

Majken 

Shilangis. 

Miggi 

Halvakki Vakkal. 

(Midigai — momardica 
charantia Lin.) 


Varle . . 

Kunbars. 


(from varle white ant.) 


Large white ant hills are objects of worship among some 
Hindus in Kanara. On them or near them are placed stones 
{jat kas) of ghosts and spirits, some of the white ant mounds are 
believed to be haunts of cobras. In the town of Kumpta in 
North Kanara near the Court house is a temple dedicated to 
amrm-devi , in which there exists a large white ant-hill about 
20 feet high, on one side of it is placed the image of the goddess. 
There is believed to be inside it a large cobra, for cobra feeding 
milk and eatables are placed near a large hole, which are 
eaten by somebody or something. The Kumbars having the 
varle. ball are called Pat Kambars. 

The following derivations of some of the balis have also 
been suggested : — 

Kanne from Kancri (Kan.) Zizyphus Ocnoplia a thorny 
creeper (Rhamnaceae) found everywhere decoction of 
the roots of which is used in cases of malaria. 
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Houne — from honne (Kan.) (Pterocarpus Marsupium) — a 
timber treo fairly common in the ghaut forests of Kanara, 
wood used for building purposes and particularly 
sought for making native drums. Incisions in bark 
give out a blood-red gum which is used for treating 
their animals’ wounds, etc. This gum is known in com- 
merce as the “ kind ” or “ Bengal kind.” 

Shivani — Gmelina Asiatica (Lin) (verbenaceae), a tree found 
everywhere. It is closely related to the teak. 

Manal — from Peythocolobium Dulce (siguminocae) — Powder 
of the pods is used as a medicine for cough and 
pneumonia. 

Manjana, a shrub of the same family as tulsi and lavender. 
The dried leaves and flowers have a pleasant scent. 

Hire — from hire (Kan.) LufTa Acutangula (Spring) is a 
cultivated plant. Fruit used as a vegetable. Or Hire 
mara (Hymonedicyen obovatum) — a big sized tree fairly 
common in the deciduous forests of the N. Kanara 
ghauts ; the bark containing an alkaloid used as a sub- 
stitute for quinine. 

Hole (Tenninaiia Arjuna) — a huge tree invariably found on 
the banks of large streams and rivers, common on either 
sido of the Kalinadi, Beddi and other rivers. 

Kadeeohi — sirissa tree — Accacia Specioca. 

Nag — probably from Nag-cobra. Nag ehampige is supposed 
to be saored to the cobra (which is attracted by its smell) 
and is therefore revered by those who own the baii 
Nag. 

Shire — from shirkal tree (Kan.) — Cleomephentaphyc (Lin) — 
Gynandropsis Pentaphyla (Dec.) not from Accacia 
speciosa — sirissa tree. 


3 
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Shivin — from shivanni (Kan.) Gmelina asiatica (not Gmelina 
arborea, Kuli or Kasmiri tree. 

JBelar — probably from bilad tree Dyosypros Tupru (Bucfi). 

Hongar — from hongar (Kan.) Indian coral troe Erythrca 
Indie a. 

Halu — from the creeper halu (Kan.) Chonemarpha Mala 
barica (G. Don). 

Hebbu — probably from Kan. hebbu — Dioscara Atropurpurea 
(Rox.) 

A number of queries were raised in my paper, printed in 
Vol. IX of the Society Journal, pp. 277-78, which I 
might answer here : — 

(i) Whether a totem object is regarded as ancestor of the 
sept which bears its name ? They call the bali — “my 
father-mother ” or — “ my brother-sister.” 

(ii) Whether the spirit of the primeval ancestor is believed 

to reside in the totem and is therefore worshipped in 
it ? The careful enquiries made result in this question 
being answered in the negative. 

(iii) Whether the spirits of deceased ancestors are believed 

to be residing in the totem object to reincarnate in 
the women of the bali ? No. 

(iv) Whether the spirit of the totem species is regarded 
as guardian deity of the sept ? 

(v) What is the motive of the cult of or reverence paid to 

the totem ? 

The answer to the last two questions is that I have not 
been able to trace any deification of the totem in Kanara 
and all that I can glean from answers of the people is that 
the totem is regarded as kinsman, as if they were of ono 
flesh and blood. 
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Karnatic Totemistic Castes. 

Going from Kanara to the Karnatik we find among the 
Shudra classes exogamous groups called bedagus , some of 
which are described below and for which I am indebted to 
the materials collected by my friend Mr. E. Bunyan. 

Kurushina Shetti. 

In general they are called Julayas. Julaya means a weaver* 
They get this name after their general occupation. They are 
one of the chief branches of Lingayats. They, like other Linga- 
yats, wear ling and observe many practices of Lingayats. They 
are divided into ondogamous classes according to castes and 
have got the following oxogamous divisions amongst them, 
which arc called golras or bedagus, based on a rudra and 
a rishi : — 


1 

No. | 

Ootras 
or Bedagus. 

ltudros. 

Rishis. 

jSS»S 



I. Brahma Warma. 

i 

Panna gotra. 

Nilkant rudra . . 

Brugu rishi. 

2 

Hon „ 

Adi 

Durvasha ., 

3 

Bonne 

Anadi ., 

Baradwajit „ 

4 

Bandi 

Avyaktya 

Kuthsya 

G 

Sara „ 

Anama „ 

Gautama „ 

G 

Darma „ 

Prachava „ 

Kausalya Maha rishi 

7 

Swarba m „ 

Abagata „ 

Samknya rishi. 

S 

Homme „ 

Bargadovo „ 

Walmika „ 

9 

Kadlo „ 

Vishalabadra „ 

Kaumshika „ 

10 

Monasu „ 

Horan ka „ 

Vamade ,, 

11 

Banna „ 

Eurpakshappa „ 

Atriya „ 

12 

Haligo „ 

Mahabala „ 

Vasishta „ 
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No. 


Gotras 
or Bedagus. 


Rudras. 


Rishis. 


II. Kshatrya Warma. 

Vantangarba 
Kutsalya 
Upumanyau 
Paulasya 
Palasya 
Vedavyasa 
Narada Maha 
Janaka „ 
Bhagi Raja 
Parusha Maha 
Sanada 
Ganeya 
Vaman Maha 
Agasya 
Sharandyana 
Vishwamitra 
Vishampaya 
Mandayva Maha 
Markandeya „ 

J amadagna 
Pugra Maha 
Arasaka Narada 
Sanakasya 
Savasya 
Sukha 


1 

Mullu gotra. 

Shri rudra 


2 

Hittu 

» ! 

Wrushabadwaja 





rudra. 

3 

Nuchhu 

W 

Sahsidar 

»> 

4 ‘ 

Deva 

» ! 

Sliula Pani 

>» 

5 

Halu 


Kama Samhar 


6 

Kinkala 


Shrikanta 

»> 

7 ' 

Gorige 


Sitikant 

» 

8 

Salige 

i) 

Gangadhar „ 

Kodand ^ 

9 

Gowda 

* ^ 

10 

Midichi 


Pinakin ®1„ * 

11 

Mini 

»» 

Shaktisahametan 

» 

12 

Basiri 

» 

Pashupathi 

» 

13 

Are 

” 

Swanu 

» 

14 

Ing 


Durjata 


15 

Vanki 

» » 

Nila Lohiti 

»> 

16 

Inchi 


Pandag 

» 

17 

Gaduge 

yy i 

Panchang 

» 

18 

Jeerige 

« 

Sasmarga 

» 

19 

Kake 

9) 

Krushanarotra 

» 

20 

Watt© 

yy 

Pugrashona 


21 

Kesari 

V 

Shri Purantak 

»> 

22 

Gundu 

V 

Shri Gunatmak 


23 

Kanja 

» 

Vishwamatak 

>r 

24 

Anasu 

yy 

Vodatmak 


25 

Jali 

yy 

Pingalakshya 

» 


rishi. 
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No. 

Cotras 
or Bedagus. 

Rudras. 

Rishis. 


II. 

Kshatrya Wanna — contd. 


20 

Katti gotra. 

Parichavaktra 

rudra. 

An gi rasa Maha 

rishi. 

27 

Kcre „ 

Triloohan 

» 

Mudgala >, 

77 

28 

Hug „ 

Ananta 

11 

Ambara »» 

9* 

29 

Raksha „ 

Saha era kaha 

f > 

Arina 

97 

30 

Ima „ 

Saharasrempa 

>» 

Saranga 

79 

31 

Irani * „ 

Sahasramuka 

>* 

Shrivatsya 

7* 


III. Vaishya 

Warma . 


1 

Rama gotra. 

Lokesha 

rudra. 

Yama Maha 

rishi. 

2 

lmji >, 

(Bhkotra Tala 

»> 

Kesha Bhasker 

»r 

3 

Ary a „ 

Kamalakshan 

yy 

Dadija 

7 

4 

Tikki „ 

Janardana 

>t 

Chippaja 

>9 

5 

Arasina „ 

Jaganath 

» 

Rovcja 

9?' 

6 

Samsara „ 

Devotama 

79 

Padalocliana 

»»• 

7 

Samigo „ 

Bhunatha 


Sbavya Deva 

77 

8 

Hog 

Pralayukalada 

» 

Mriga Sing 

■7 

9 

Guliu „ 

Ashwamatak 


Brarrma Vishayaka 





Maha rishi. 


10 

Ken „ 

Utashana 

77 

Akra 

rishi. 

11 

Gadigo „ 

Shankor 

77 

Wutama 

77 

12 

Muddu „ 

Vagishwor 

yy 

Scnathan 

77 

13 

Gikili ,, 

Bho 

yy 

Sona 

77 

14 

Anchu „ 

Kala 

yy 

Mahasena 

77 

15 

Kudara „ 

Vamadeva 

1* 

Jyamuna 

77 

10 

Sindu ,, 

Yamkosha 

77 

Maricha Maha 

77 

17 

Banaji », 

Khrthivasa 

9 7 

Samudra Nabi 

77 
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No. 

Gotras 
or Bedagus. 

Rudras. 

Rishis. 



III. 

V ashy a Warma — 

;ontd. 


18 

Utama 

gotra 

Kaparthi rudra. 

Indu Nabi 

rishi. 

19 

Nag a 


Kan da Paurusha „ 

Sutamha 

» 

20 

Nellu 


Mruda „ ,, 

Paurusha Rama 

» 

21 

Bilo 


Mrutyunkjaya „ 

Shalya Maha 

99 

22 

Kudu 


Girisha „ 

Jala Sand 

it 

23 

Janju 


Vishwanath „ 

Malik Arjuna 

99 


IV. The following are of the Shudra Warraa, having^ 


neither rudras nor rishis : — 


u 

Kamadi gotra. 

7. 

Koti gotra. 

2. 

Rikki „ 

8. 

Mallige 

a 

3. 

Kurivi ,, 

9. 

Durga 

a 

4. 

Maralu „ 

10. 

Kunte 

*» 

5. 

Kadi ,■ 

11. 

Kanni 

a 

6. 

Hullu ,, 




There is not a singlo other caste that has got 

so many divi- 

sions 

as this one. Members of the same gotra or 

bedagu cannot 


intermarry. They get this name, i . €., Kuruhina Shetti from 
the founder of this religion who is supposed to have been a 
resident of Bellary of the Madras Presidency. It is said that 
this man was informed by God direct to have so many divisions 
in his followers, and therefore it is clearly stated that if any one 
try to add ono or to omit one he will get all curses from all 
gods in creation here in this world and in the world to come. 
Besides this all are strictly objected from giving information 
to any one. As far as I know the man who gave me this vory 
Information lost his mother the very next day and a daughter 
a few days afterwards. Though this cannot be believed as a 
curse from god, he believes that this was a punishment from 
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his god for having given me this information. As any one from 
any higher or lower caste and creed is not taken to their 
community they are strictly prohibited from giving out 
religious information. The priest amongst them is a Jangam 
and especially one who is at Makut near Badami. 


Devangas. 

They are called Devangs after Devang Riski, The real 
meaning of the term — Deva (God) anga (limb) — is, so to say, 
that they are the children of God. They say that Devang Rishi 
had 18 children and the present Devangas are the descendants 
of the eldest son. 


They worship god Banshankeri (who has got a temple three 
miles away from Badami) and Rami in g. They do not worship 
Basavanna Jiko other Lingayats. They do not wear ling but a 
sacred thread like Brahmins. 

They have got the following endogamous divisions which is 
called gotra or gotras ( bedagus ). There are 64 bedagus amongst 
them. The most important of them are : — 


Honnulale. 

Kantenavaru. 

Bermanavaru. 

Banna davaru. 

Arasinadavaru. 

Si mhasanadavru. 
Kalasadavru. 

Pattadavaru. 

Chandrachakkadvaru. 

Halugammadvaru. 

Honnuputtivaru. 

H i ttu gan iy avar u , 

Dev ay ana varu. 

Honnu-unguradavaru. 

Members of the samo bedagv, 


Gayanadavaiu. 

H onnubagi la davaru. 
Ho nn ukalasa davaru . 
Hon nubarannavaru. 
Kab-jeerigoyavaru. 
Katenavaru. 

Kongo dy a varu. 

Amlia-naru. 

Kubbannavaru. 

S hi vac hary ada v ar u . 
Sakriyanna varu. 
Lalinavaru. 
Yentugowdavaru. 

cannot intermarry. 
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On the 5th day after the baby is born Eidudasi , %. e. t a 
silver or gold plate is done and is tied to the neck of the baby. 
In the plate abovementioned they should engrave an image of 
god Shettgava. 

Any learned Kanarese scholar will detect in some of the 
above bedagus the trace of names of animals and plants and 
material objoots. As to how far those objects are reverenced 
no enquiry would elicit any light and further research is 
necessary to trace the derivations of the ter ins as also several 
other points that arise in this connection. Here is a wido field 
for scholars for Swadeshi industry on such interesting and 
valuable enquiries, which I hope will bo taken advantage of. 

PART III. 

Some Addenda and Corrigenda. 

I venture to add a few notes by way of addenda and cor- 
rigenda to the accounts published in the Bombay Gazetteer 
(Kanara). 

Kanarese Castes of North Kanara. 

The principal Kanarese castes : — 

Population. 

I. Brahmans — Havigs . . . . . . 39,710 

Males .. .. 20,609 

Females . . . . 1 9,061 

II. Traders — (1) Banjigs, (2) Kannada Vanis, (3) Mallavas. 

III. Manufacturers and Craftsmen — ( l) Chamgars (Kanarese), 

(2) Garuds, (3) Kannada Kumbars, (4) Badiges, 
(5) Uppars, (6) Ayers. 

IV. Palm-tappers — (1) Halepaiks, (2) Komaripaiks. 

V. Fishermen — (1) Ambigs, (2) Bhois, (3) Harkantas, 
(4) Mogers, (5) Kabbers. 

VI. Musicians — (l) Sappaligs, (2) Hallers. 
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VIE. Servants and Labourers — (1) Agasara, (2) Kelasis, 

(3) Ghadis, (4) Adbaktis (Kanarese). 

VIII. Husbandmen— (1) Vakkals, (2) Nadors, (3) Padlis 

(4) Jains, (5) Arers, (6) Khetris. 

IX. Depressed Classes — (1) Mukris, (2) Haslars, (3) Chchal- 
vaclis. 

There are Xon^awi-speaking castes corresponding to — 

II. (2) Kannada Vanis. 

III. (1) Kanarese Chamgars. 

„ Kumbars. 

„ Sutars (Badiges). 

VII. Kannada Kelasis. 

,, Adbaktis. 

,, Madivals (Agasai). 

Except the Chamgars (Kanarese) who hail from the North 
(Goa), it may be safely asserted that all the Kanarese castes 
came into Kanara from the East (Kanarese Dekkhan) or the 
South. 

Most of the Kanarese castes have a regular totemistio 
organization by balis (■ vide above). 

The Chamgars on the coast speak Konkani as their 
mother-tongue and those above the ghats speak Kanarese 
at home. But they seem to belong to tho same stock 
and intermarry. Their family gods are mostly in Goa and 
Konkan. 

TheChamgar women of Kanara are, it is sometimes stated, 
celebrated for their extraordinary beauty. This is an exag- 
geration. I would rather say that they arc noted for their 
striking beauty or good features. 

The Chamgars in India carry on their trade amidst filthy 
surroundings and are very poor as a rule — hence their degrada- 
tion. Even in Engl and tanners and shoemakers are not held 

4 
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high in sooiety (see for instance Mrs. Craik’s “ John Halifax 
Gentleman”). No wonder in caste-ridden India, the Chamgars 
are treated as untouchable, however High racially. 

There is no evidence of the bali system among them. They 
rejoice in having devaks like the Kumbis of Goa and Konkan. 

They are evidently Goan in origin, not Kanarcse. 

(ii) Havigs or Haviks or Haigas. 

The Gazetteer account needs much recasting. 

Better first to omit all reference to their racial connection 
with Halvakki Vakkals (see Gazetteer on Halvakki, Vakkals). 
This supposed origin is more than doubtful. The racial con- 
nection of Havigs with old Dravidian tribes is not greater 
than that of other Brahmins. Out of respect to the feelings 
of Brahmins (which is keenly sensitive in this matter), 
I would say nothing as to the supposed racial connection of 
any particular Brab min caste, though in introductory remarks 
something may bo said in general of what applies to all the 
Brahmin castes this sjde. 

It may be noted that the Havigs preserve all the character- 
istics — physical and intellectual — of high class Indo-Aryans 
(fair brown colour, pointed nose, brachycephalic or mesoccphalic 
cranium, etc.). 

The Havigs — though Brahmin — so highly appreciate the 
dignity of manual labour that more than half of them take to 
personal cultivation of especially the areca-nut and cardamom 
gardens, and contribute more than any other community to the 
agricultural and horticultural wealth of the district. Minus the 
products of their spice gardens what has North Kanara to 
boast of except its forest and wild animals '(vide Forbes’ Wild 
Life in Kanara )? See Appendix to this. 

The Havigs of North Kanara have absolutely no trace of 
totemism ; but the Shivallis (a branch of Havigs) in SoutH 
Kanara appear to have survivals of the system. 
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The name“Havik” is probably from “ havyayaka” — sacrificer, 
a derivation supported by the Sahyayadari Khanda. The 
Havigs, according to tradition, were brought into Kanara 
especially for sacrificial purposes — hence the name. 

It cannot bo from “ havu ” — serpent, because — 

(a) Kanara is not more a snake country than other districts 
this side— Malabar enjoys that privilege rather than 
Kanara. 

(b) 355)s3j is purely a Dravidian word and Aryan Brahmins 

settling in Kanara would not call themselves by a 
Dravidian name. 

(c) The change from 353 to 3o would be against the laws 

of euphony. 

As to the maths of Havigs, mention must bo made of the 
math at Kekkar, which is the headquarters of the Ram- 
chandrapur Swami within Kanara. It is said that it is the 
math out of which sprang up the Ramchandrapur math in 
Mysore which latterly became the principal headquarters of 
the Swami. This Swami lias also got a math at Gokarn, which 
is considered the original math. 

The old literature and records of the Havigs arc kept in Tiglari 
characters (akin to Malay alam— not Tamil). This is true of 
many old records in both North and South Kanara. The fact 
may be accounted for by the existence in Kanara in remote 
ancient times of a ruling race of the Nayars (Nadayars, Nadors 
or Bants) whose language was Malayalam. The Nayars seem 
to have been the first ryot- landlords or mulavargadars of 
whom there is any record (vide pp. 78-79 of 12 B. H. C. R. Ext. 
O.T. — in which the authorities are given). 

Their Kanarese does not appear to be an incorrect and 
unidiomatic language as the Gazetteer calls it. It is probably a 
mere variety or dialect of Kanarese (in which it is said the 
Jamini Bkarata is written). 
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The practice of giving bride- price is not duo to the existing 
paucity of women among Havigs : the proportion of females to 
males among them is not less than among Gaud Sarasvats. It 
is probably the survival of an usage that arose, when at their 
first settlement in Kanara there was dearth of females in the 
caste. 

Some Notes about Agriculture, etc., of 
Havlks in Kanara. 

(By Mr. Shastri, Pleader, Kumpta. ) 

The community may bo divided into two divisions — Vaidiks 
and Grahasthas ( rf ,5^ )• Vaidiks are called by 

e) 8) t 

one or other of the following names : — 

Bhafc, Pandit, Joshi, Dixit, Shastri, Sabhahit. Grahasthas 
are always called Hegdes, and a few of them are called 
Hebbars and Gaumkars. Again, the people residing above tho 
ghats and those residing below the ghats may be separately 
considered. 

First as to the people above the ghats. — Vaidiks and Grahasthas 
may be numbered as 5 to 95 per cent, respectively. Vaidiks follow 
their own vaidiki profession and also agriculture. Grahasthas , 
however, follow tho profession of agriculture only. They never 
follow the profession of vaidiki. They never accept daxinas, etc. 
Their whole time in business means time spent in agriculture. 
Their lands mostly consist of garden-lands in which betel-nuts, 
pepper and cardamoms chiefly grow. They employ no local 
Kunbis or Shudras as below tho ghats. The Havik themselves 
do most of the work in tho gardens and sometimes they engage 
coolies going from below the ghats for their assistance. Even 
then they cannot help doing most of the work personally. 
They personally do the work of manuring, planting trees, 
collecting betel ( 35?)S? ), etc. They also do the 

work of tying khottes and reaping or cutting bunches, etc. The 
khotte business is a very troublesome affair. They themselves 
prepare the kholks but some of them cannot tie them. Those 
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people who cannot tic thorn engage Haviks or Shudrasfrom below 
the ghats for the purpose. The khotte business takes place in 
the middle of the rainy season (July and August). Those that 
do this business take three meals a day. They cat freshly 
cooked rice, butter and curds, etc., in the morning at about 
9 o’clock and then climb trees for tying khottes. A man 
climbs a tree and sits at the top and drags towards him many 
surrounding trees and ties khottes round the bunches of all 
these trees. Then from that tree-top only he proceeds to other 
trees. In fact, they go from tree to tree without coming 
down. They finish their daily business at 2 or 3 p.m. and come 
down. Then they take another meal. As their business causes 
much pain to the body, they take rest in the afternoon. They 
are given specially good food. If wages are to be given, Us. 8 
are paid for one thousand khottes tied. 

'In tho months of November, December and January the 
bunches of betel-nuts are cut. Betel-nuts are prepared to be 
sold. The nuts are to be uncovered. This is also very tedious. 
Men, women and boys at night kindle fires owing to the extreme 
cold, and sit round and remove the outer covers of the betel- 
nuts till 11 or 12 p.m., and after that they take their supper. 
The afternoons are also occupied by the same work. The 
most busy season for those agriculturists is the time from 
November to the end of February. The betel-nuts are to be 
then coloured and dried and to bo sent for sale. Cutting off 
cardamoms is also done by them personally. This too is a 
laborious task. It is said above that people engaged in the 
work of tying khottes and cutting of bunches of betel-nuts, 
take a meal at about 9 a.m. This meal is not of the previous 
day's boiled rice but is of freshly cooked rice. The climate 
there is extremely cold and malarious and the previous night’s 
boiled rice if taken next morning when the cold is very 
severe will make them fall ill. That cannot bo easily digested. 
Hence the previous night’s rice is not eaten next morning by 
people above the ghats. It is eaten by some people below the 
ghats as it suits the hot climate. 
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Now as to rice-fields above the ghats. Thore is no palu or 
geni system there. There are no Shudras residing there. Hence 
the owners of the rice-lands do everything in the matter of 
cultivating these lands, except the work of ploughing. Plough- 
ing is prohibited by the Shastras for Brahmins and hence that 
is not done by them. For that only they engage coolies going 
from below the ghats for wages. Tho owners themselves do the 
work of sowing, transplanting, removing weeds, reaping, 
thrashing, etc. 

Now as to the Haviks residing below the ghats. — Rice- lands 
are more than garden-lands. In most of the villages in the 
Honawar Taluka there are gardens in which betel-nuts and 
betel-leaves are grown. Here, too, the people water and 
manure the gardens, and tho rest of the ivork, such as 
preparing betel-nuts for sale, etc., is done by them personally. 
Pepper is, to a small extent, grown and cardamoms are not 
grown at all. There are also bhagayats in which coccanut-trees 
tire grown. Those bhagayats are not like betel-nut gardens. 
The bhagayats do not require so much labour. In some cases 
they arc watered and in others they are not even watered. To 
grow betel-leaves is very troublesome. The betel -nut trees to 
which the creepers are encircled require an extraordinary 
quantity of manure and water. All this is done by the pcoplo 
personally.^ As to rice-lands, they are either given in geni or 
palu tenancy. In both the cases, there is no trouble for the 
landlords. They arc simply to supervise. 

In Mooroor and Kallabbc in the Kumpta Taluka, garden- 
lands are more than rice-lands, and many people there are 
experts in the work of tying khottes . They for that business, 
also go above the ghats. In other villages, there are some 
gardens here and there but the extent is small. 

In Honawar Taluka, in Hosakuli, Salkod, Unchgcri and 
Hebbankeri and some other villages, it may be said that garden- 
lands are more than rice-lands and the gardens are exceedingly 
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good owing to the special personal care taken by the owners. 
For they grow betel-leaves more than at other places, and 
therefore manuring and watering are more carefully attended 
to than in other ordinary gardens. 

Thero are some special holidajrg observed by the Havik 
community, viz., Alyanamawase, which is Ashadha Bahul 
Amawasc. In cases of recent marriages, the first Alyanamawase 
coming after the marriage is observed with greater pleasure. 
Three or four days before that holiday, the people of the father- 
in-laws’ side, including the people of the village and relatives, 
etc., go to the son-in-law’s house for inviting the son-in-law for 
the holiday. A grand feast takes place there for all the 
people. They return in the afternoon. Then on the Ama- 
wasya day, the son-in-law’s side, including his village people, 
relatives, etc., go to the father-in-law’s house. There too a 
grand feast takes place for all the people. These people too 
return in the afternoon. The next day, the father-in-law 
presents some cloth to the son-in-law, and he returns home 
thereafter. 

Another holiday observed by the community is Bhumi- 
hunime, (i.e., Ashwija Shudha Paurnima). This holiday is 
observed with greater pleasure by the Haviks residing abovo the 
ghats. Bullocks are adorned with garlands of flowers, otc. 
They are given special things to oat. The people too prepare 
special cakes and eat them for the holiday. Tho earth is 
also worshipped. 

Another holiday is Gangastami (Ashwija Bahul Ashtami). 
On this day, at about 9 in the morning, women after bathing 
go to wells with pots, draw water, and then bring the pots 
and place them before the Tulsikatta and worship the pots. 
After that, the pots are brought into their house and placed 
on a pat (sfcrl). That day also, some cakes are prepared 
for the holiday. 
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A Brief History of the Haviks as found in the 
Sahyadrikhanda. 


In the city of Jayanti, on the bank of the river Varada, there 
was the king Mayurawarma, the son of Chandrawarma. Mayu- 
rawarma performed penance and by virtue thereof went to 
Devendra. In the middle of the conversation, Indra told the 
king that his kingdom was censurable as the same was with- 
out Brahmins. Mayurawarma returned to his kingdom and 
with his retinue set out with the object of bringing Brahmins 
to his kingdom, and reached Ahichatra. There were living five 
classos of Dravida Brahmins, ali engaged in Vedic studies, etc. 
The lung presented coins, etc., to the Brahmins and praised 
them that they were gods on earth. He also told them that 
they (Brahmins; by offering sacrifice to the gods, could get 
any desired object ; that there being no Brahmins in his country 
and no sacrifices too, he was equal to a Shudra ; and that he 
was not therefore heeded by the gods. Ho then requested them 
to come to his country. Thus the Brahmins went to the 
king’s country with their families. The king got various 
kinds of sacrifices performed by the Brahmins and gave them 
money, gold coins and gifted some villages (18) to them. After 
a long period, the king died and his son Trinetrakadambaka 
( ) came to Gokam with his mother and sisters. 

There Chandrasana, (e^o the king of Gorastra, 


received Trinetrakadambaka with great 
respect. Trinetrakadambaka’s sister was married to Chandra - 
sana’s son Lokaditya Trinetrakadambaka was 

requested by Chandrasana to bring some Brahmins to his 
kingdom (Gorastradesha) Accordingly Brah. 

mins were brought hero too. In this country, one Chandala 
named Hubbasika began to rob Brahmins and 
others of their money, etc., and obstructed Brahmins in per- 
forming sacrifices and many of the Brahmins owing to this 
trouble went back to Mayurawarama’s country from which they 
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had come. Other Brahmins who stayed in Gorastradesha joined 
in the wicked deeds of Chandalas and left off sacrifices, etc., and 
incurred sins. Seeing this, Lokaditya, by deceitful means, 
killed Hubbasika, and the other Chandalas being powerless 
became slaves or servants. After a time, the sage Parashara 
came to Lokaditya. The king Lokaditya worshipped 
the sage and said that every power, etc., of his was due to 
the favour of Brahmins like the sage, etc. The sage told the 
king that his country had a number of' Brahmins during 
his father’s time, that the Brahmins who had come to his 
country had returned back to their place, that sacrifices were 
necessary to please the gods and to obtain their favour, that 
without Brahmins they could not be performed, and that 
therefore he (the king) should bring back Brahmins to his 
country and perforin sacrifices. So saying, Parashara left 
the*. place and went away and the king Lokaditya went 
to the place where the Brahmins had returned to. He saw 
Bhattacharya, a chief Brahmin, and narrated all about 
himself and requested him to send back some Brahmins to 
his country. The Brahmins raised objections to go to that 
country on the ground that they all hated it owing to the 
trouble of Chandalas, that some of the Brahmins who still 
stayed there joined in the wicked deeds of robbing, etc., with 
the Chandalas and that, therefore, they would not like to go 
again. The king told the Brahmins that the chief of the 
Chandalas, viz., Hubbasika, had been already killed and that 
the other Chandalas were all subdued, and consequently the 
Brahmins should have no further fear to reside in his country. 
The king with many Brahmins came to his Gorastr&desa. 
The king arranged for 16 villages for the Brahmins to make 
homes and reside within the following boundaries : — in the 
west of Shayadri, in the east of the western sea, in the south 
of Gangawali (near Kundapur), and in the north of Gokarn or 
Gangawali (near Ankola). The king kept the Brahmins in these 
villages and told them to live here happily for ever. The king 
also gave them lands. In the south of Gokarn, the Brahmins 
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performed many sacrifices. As sacrifices were performed 
and havyas (offerings in sacrifices) were given to the gods, 
that place was called Havya, and the Brahmins that offered 
havya were called Havyakas. The king was much pleased 
with the performance of sacrifices by the Brahmins, and on 
that occasion gave them according to their desire, 16 villages, 
10 towns, 10 villages above the ghats, places of deity (Durga) 
and five xatras of Shiva, Vishnu and Ganapati. On the same 
occasion, he also gavo seven names (denominations) to the 
Brahmins. Those seven names are : — Sabhahita, Madhayastha, 
Yaji (now called or Dixit), Awabhrita, Bhatta, Tant- 

rika, Prabhu (now called Hegdes). These names were given 
according to the different branches of duties done by the 
Brahmins in the matter of sacrifices, etc. In sacrifices, one who 
knew what w^s allowed and disallowed by the Shastras was 
Sabhahit,the umpire was called Madhayastha, the actual offerer 
of sacrifice was called Yaji or Jaji or Dixit, at the end of 
sacrifice, the one who was to arrange for the special bath 
(^2^^) was called Awabhrit, the one who was well-read in 
the Vedas and Shastras was called Bhatta, the one who was 
versed in Agamatantra was called Tantrika, and the one who 
was to exercise his authority over the villages was called Prabhu 
Hegdes). He again gave 10 villages and specially the 3 villages 
on the bank of the river Sharavati, viz. y Gunavante, Idgunji 
and Bakundara (now Balkura), to the Brahmins. The king 
made the Hegdes reside in some villages (the names of which 
are given in the text, but a few of them only can bo now 
known — Karoor, Sawnoor, etc). The Brahmins studied the 
Puranas, Shastras, Jyotisa and were engaged in performing 
sacrifices. 

The families of Sabhahita and Awabhrita were of Kashyapa 
gotra ; the families of Madhyastha were of Vasistha gotra ; 
Yajis or Jajis were of Vishwamitra gotra ; and the rest 
Bhattas, etc., wore of one or other of the seven gotras. Thus 
their seven gotras arc — Kashyapa, Vasistha, Vishwamitra, 
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Angira, Jamadagni, Bharadwaja, and Gowtama. The deities of 
their daily worship are — Ganapati, Vishnu, Shiva, Agni 
(fire) and Sanmukha, also Durga ( Devi ). The ten ghats 
already mentioned were of the Havik residence. They have 
five xatras of Shiva : — Gokam, Gunavanti, Yana, Kaduba, 
Sajjeswara There were ten towns in the Gorastra- 

desha (all names cannot be now understood) ; Kumbata 
(Kumta) Kalasappa (Gersappa) can be known. 

The villages of the Shudras’ residence have been given, but 
only Ankola, Kuchodu (Kuchinadu) can be now known. 

The king called the Brahmins by name Havyakas and 
kept here and there petty chiefs for their protection. . There- 
after, the king divided his kingdom into several districts. 
The king and queen wandered over all these countries. Out 
of those countries, Haiva, Tulu, Malyala were considered as 
superior ; out of them, again, the Gorastradesha, in which the 
king and queen resided, was the best. 

Some Remarks about Kanarian Castes. 

De8h-bhandari8. — This is a Konkani caste of Bhandaris. 
What are called balis among them is a misnomer I think. They 
do not speak Kanarese as home- tongue anywhere. 

Halvakki Vakkals. — It does not appear that Halvakki 
Vakkals were selected more than any other local caste for 
brides by Haviks. I would therefore omit mention of the 
so-called “common tradition” in this respect. 

Alya Amavase falls in Shravan (August) not in October- 
November. On that day all Kanarese caste people entertain 
their sons-in-law at a grand feast. The feast, the first time after 
the marriage of the daughter, is on a larger scale. The feast 
is not kept by Konkani or Marathi people. 

Instrumental music is used at marriages amQng Halvakki 
Vakkals. 
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Nadors. — The Nadors (Nadavars with Nayars and Bants all 
of the same stock) were the original landlords — mulvargadars 
of the district so far as tho records show ( vide p. 78 of 12 
B. H. C. R. Ext. O. T. for the authorities, etc.). 

They are the most progressive of the non-Brahmanic castes 
of North Kanara. 

Their religious head is Tahacharya of Govindrajapattam near 
Tirupatti — not the Shringeri Swami. 

In North Karuira among all castes a man may marry — 

(a) deceased wife’s sister, 

(6 ) mother’s brother’s daughter, 

(c) father’s sister’s daughter, 

The last is seldom, but it is not prohibited, and is resorted 
to in exceptional circumstances. 

The dhare ceremony at marriage by pouring water as milk 
on the clasped hands of a couple is common to all castes of 
Kanara. 

N. B. — This ceremony is in vogue among the Karhade Brahmins of 
Savuntvadi and is, I am told, practised by tho Chit-pa wan Brahmins. 

Though divorce (a vinculo) is so common among the Shudra 
castes of South Kanara, there appears to be a strong feeling 
against it among the Kanarese Shudra castes in North Kanara, 
at least below the ghats. So the divorce (a vinculo) so as to 
permit the separated wife to marry again during her husband's 
life-time is not allowed among the following castes : — Agers , Gam 
VaklcalSy Halvakki Vakkals, Ualepaiks, Mukris , Nadors and 
Sappaligs. In fact it is more of a separation than real divorce. 
The separated wife is usually out-casted, and joins one of the 
several prostitute castes in Kanara or forms a loose connection 
with somebody. 

As the custom is of legal importance much caution is 
required in making genoral statements that divorce is allowed. 
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Where the matter is doubtful it would be well to add that it 
is not ascertained whether the divorced may marry again 
during husband's life-time. 

Among the Hallers , Kabbaligars and Badiges the divorced 
wife may marry (during her husband’s life-time) according 
to widow re-marriage form. I hear that this is not allowed 
among the Ambigs (Kabbaligars) in Kumpta Taluka or below 
the ghats and also among the I^anarese Sqtars (Badiges this 
side). It is allowed among Hallers . 

An important ceremony connected with divorce is the breaks 
ing of the mangalsutra or the lucky necklace tied by the 
husband round the bride’s neck at marriage. 

N. B . — The ceremony of tying the mangalsutra (tali) is performed 
after the rlhare ceremony among all raster thin side. 

Teetotallers among Kanarese castes are - 

(1) Havik and other Brahmins. 

(2) Halvakki Vakkals. 

(3) Nadors. 

(4) Coast Helpaiks. 

(5) Canigs. 

(6) Rare- Vakkals. 

(1) Khetris. 

(8) Badiges. 

The Kanarese castes that drink toddy and liquor, or liquor 
only are — 

(1) Mukris. 

(2) Harkantes. 

(3) Ambigs. 

(4) Kanarese Chamgars as well as Konkani Chamgars. 
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(5) Gam Vakkals. 

(6) Uppars. 

(7) Hallers. 

(8) Sappaligs. 

(9) Mogers (except those in Kumpta). 

(10) Highland Halepaiks. 

(11) Bhols. 

(12 Padtis. 

(13) Nhavis (Kolasis). 

(14) Agasis.. 

The condition of many of the Kanarese castes appears to be 
worse than it was when the Bombay Gazetteer was written. 
Some of the Konkani castes have progressed rapidly but to 
some extent at the expense of the Kanarese castes. For 
instance, the Gam Vakkals, who are described as fairly well off in 
the Bombay Gazetteer , have lost many of their occupancy lands 
and have acquired little or nothing, and are gotting involved 
into debt. So it is with all the Vakkal castes. The Havigs 
show little progress. Education has made little progress 
among the Shuclra Kanarese castes except Nadors. 

Some Konkani Castes of North Kanara. 

Daivadnya Brahmans (Sonars). 

The (Konkani) Sonars of Kanara ought to bo called by the 
name by which they call themselves, and which is used in 
courts in referring to their caste (Daivadnya Brahmin). Their 
customs, besides, are the same as those of Gaud Saraswat 
Brahmans and many other Brahmins in most respects, and 
there are not many more among the latter professing to be 
priests than among Daivadnya Brahmins. If the namo 
Brahmin may be given to communities by far the majority 
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of whom arc pursuing secular callings, why not to the 
Konkani Sonars ? 

Such descriptions as conveyed by the expressions “ penchant 
for stealing gold ” and “ clever cheats ” in the Bombay Gazetteer 
(Kanara) will have to be omitted. They are keenly resented 
by a community which is rising, and, from my experience of 
several Hindu communities among the higher orders, I don’t 
think the Sonars are worse off in respect of honesty than 
many others of them. 

The so-called ** dislike for Sonars ” in Kanara appears to me 
to bo an exaggeration. The noise of their implements is not 
less welcome than that of the coppersmiths. Both would be a 
nuisance at religious services. It appears that the rights of 
the Sonars were recognised by the Peishwas ( vide. pp. 34 and 
35 of the Pcishwa’s Diary published by the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade), 

It is said that there arc 40 endogamous divisions of Sonars. 

Their gotras seem to have been existing among tho 
Daivadnya Brahmins from ancient times, just like other 
Brahmins. It is probable that they adopted the Sonar 
profession later on and their degradation was owing to the 
contempt in which some forms of manual labour are held by 
the higher classes. 

Be it as it may, the physiognomy and intelligence and many 
of the habits of the Kanara Konkani Sonars indicate a noble 
origin as that of any twioe-born community. If really being 
Vaishyas, they have claimed to bo Brahmins, it is probably* 
because the myth referred to is the judgment quoted on 
pp. 45-47 allows no middle class between Brahmin and 
Shudra. 

Marriage with a father’s sister’s daughter is allowed— though 
Seldom and not considered desirable. 
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The Kanara Sonars own temples at the following places:— * 


Mudgeri 

i - 1 


Sunkiri 

Kadwad 

if 

In Karwar Taluka. 

Rad 

i- J 


Avarsa 

1 . 

In Ankola Taluka. 

Hoskiri 

Gokarn 

Kikkar 

1 . 1 

i: f 

In Kumta Taluka. 

Baggon 

1. J 


Goodbatti 

1- 1 

In Honawar Taluka. 

Haldipur 

1. [ 

Bhatkal 

1. J 



The “ disputes ” at marriages appear to be not at all usual 
in Kanara. 

Konkani Mussulmans. 

The rise of Mahomedanism in Western Asia and in Africa 

gave a great impulse to commercial in- 

Konkani Mussulmans— tercourse between the Western C 0 a. 1 t 
Navayats or Navaits * 

(population 1,273 in North of India and Persia, Arabia and Egypt ; 
Kimara) and Konkanis ^ {rom the 7th to the 16th century, 

Marathi Mussulmans— when the Portuguese became a great 
Daldis, Dhobis. . . , * -.1 

Mdlayalam Mussulmans maritime power in the East, the mono- 

— Mapilias. p 0 |y of the trade was in the hands of the 

Arabs and Persians, whe carried on trade with W estero India. 

It was during this period that colonies of several Maliomedan 

communities, noted in the margin, were planted on the Malabar, 

Kanara and Konkan coasts. The immigration of the community 

of th e t Navayat8 had its origin, not in commercial enterprise, 

but in persecution in the country of their birth. In the early 

part of the 8th century the province of Iran was governed by a 

fierce Governor, Hujaj bin sTusaf, whose cruelties and crimes 

have made his name a synonym for what is wicked even among 

Mussalmans. This Governor directed his persecution especially 

against some respectable and opulent Mussalmans of the house 

of Hashem, and to escape his vengeanco these Mussalmans took 

the desperate resolution of fleeing from the country, and 
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assisted by the good offices of the inhabitants of Shoofa, they 
embarked with tlicir slaves in ships, in which some of them 
sailed to tho eastward of Cape Comorin in India and others to 
Kanara. Tho descendants of the former are called Nubbies, 
and whether from admixture with the natives, as they assert, 
or from their origin as slaves, as the Navayats say, they have 
a rather darker complexion than the Navayats, who are very 
fair as a class. It is possible that on landing in India the 
latter intermarried with the natives of Goa or one of tho 
adjoining districts, who are on tho whole fairer than tho people 
of Southern India, and this accounts perhaps for the fact that 
they entirely abandoned their native tongue and adopted the 
Konkani language. But they soon formed into a distinct com- 
munity, avoiding intermarriage with other Indian communities 
and even other Mahomedans. Hence it is that the Navayats 
have preserved much of the original purity of blood and fresh- 
ness of complexion of their Arabic ancestors. They are mostly 
found at Batkal in Honorc Taluka and at Mangalore. 

TheNavayats are Sunnis of the Shaft sect. They are staunch 
Mussulmans and have a woll-cquipped organization of Kazis, 
Mullahs and other officers. Every settlement has its mosque 
or mosques ; there are also shrines of saints or.pirs at Batkal and 
Mangalore. The majority of the Navayats follow the profession 
of merchants in cloth especially sadies. They speak Konkani 
with a large mixture of Kanarese and Arabic words. Their 
tongue runs with a rapidity and noise that makes them hardly 
intelligible. They do not intermarry with any other class of 
Mahomedans, 

The Konkania or Kufis appear, as their latter name signifies, 
to be immigrants, who fled from Kufa, to escape the ravages 
of the Karmalian insurgents in a,d. 923-926 and settled in 
Konkan. They seem to have largely intermarried with local 
Konkani women. They dress, both men and women, like the 
Hindus, and have adopted many Hindu practices. In religion 
they are Sunnis of the Shaft sect, with a tinoture of local 

6 
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Hinduism. They are mostly found in Ratnagiri (Rajapur 
Taluka), Kolaba and Thana Distriots. They follow the 
profession of sailors, land-holdors and servants to Euro- 
peans. Konkanis do not intormarry with othor classes' of 
Mahomedans, and such intermarriages are considered disgrace- 
ful. But of late thero have been instances of intermarriages of 
the Konkanis with Moghuls, Arabs and Dakhnis. 

A more detailed account about the origin of the Navayats is 
given by Mr. A. Pais, B.A., LL.B., in the Mangalore Magazine, 
Vol. V, No. 8, p. 293, and the Mythic Society's Journal 
(Bangalore), X, 41, on the authority of Mahomedan historians, 
especially— 

(1) Shams-ul-Ulma Nawab Aziz Jung Khan Bahadur 

Tahir-id Nayat (History of Navayats). 

(2) Abu Jafar Tabir. 

(3) Nawab Shanvariz Khan Shamsam-ul-Mulkl 

The history of these authors carries the Navayats back to 
Medina as their original home. It consisted of three tribes 
descended from tho tribo of Quaresh, one of them connected 
by blood with a daughter of Mahomed by Fatima. It was by 
the Governor of Hedjaj (not Irak) — Hujjuj bin Yusaf — that 
the Navayats were subjected to persecution, which compelled 
them to migrate under thoir leader Abdul bin Vayat (or Sayad 
Abdullah bin Vayat) to tho provinco of Baghdad where they 
Settled at Vayat in Hijira 60 (a.d. 682 ). Here they were 
again victims of persecution under the Shia Governors of 
Baghdad and fled to Basrah in Hijra 752 (about a,d. 1334). 
Thence they sailed to India, and landed at Goa and othor 
places on tho Western Coast. Those who settled in Goa and 
Kanara adopted the Konkani language. Elsewhere most of 
them speak Marathi side by side with Urdu. 

The word “ Navayat ’’ is derivod from the following com- 
bination : — 

Banu ( people) + vayat — a place near Baghdad — their settle- 
ment after leaving Hedjaj. 
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Banu (people) +vayat (sailor). 

Banu (people) + vayat — united. 

It is not from “nova”=~new (Konkani for Sanscrit + yat + 
comers — as the Bombay Gazetteer supposes. In India there 
are many '‘new-comers” more so than the Navayats. 

In combining Ban -I- vayat the name was shortened to 
B’N + vayat and then B was dropped — a process common in 
Arabic. 


ON THE VESTIGES OF TIGER-WORSHIP 
IN THE DISTRICT OF MYMENSINGH 
IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra., Esq., M.A., B.L. 

( Read on 29th January 1919. ) 

I have studied the various beliefs and superstitions about 
the tiger, which are current in different parts of India, and have 
embodied the results thereof in the undernoted five papers* 
which have been published in The Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay. In the course of my aforementioned studies, 
I came across the existence, among the people of the district 
of Rangpur in Northern Bengal, of a belief in a tiger- 
deity named Sonaraya Thakur who is believed to possess con- 
siderable supernatural powers. There is also current among 
this people a popular ballad which describes how this tiger- 

•(*) On the Indian Folk-beliefs about the Ti'jer (Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 45-60). 

( 2 ) On Some Additional Folk-beliefs about the Tiger (Ibid., Vol. Ill, 

pp. 158-163). 

( 3 ) On the Indian Folk-beliefs about the Tiger , Part III ( Ibid. f Vol. 

IV, pp. 80-89). 

(*) Indian Folk-beliefs about the Tiger, Part I (Ibid., Vol. VIII f 
pp. 113-120). 

< 5 ) Indian Folk-beliefs about the Tiger, Part II (Ibid; VoL VIII, 
pp. 121-135). 
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deity routed a very large Mughal army. 1 But it does not 
throw any light on the point as to whether or not this deity 
is worshipped, with due rites and ceremonies, by the people of 
Rangpur, and, if he is ceremonially worshipped by them; on 
the mode of worshipping his deityship. But, in the course of 
my enquiries in this interesting field of research, I did not find 
any evidence about the existence and the ceremonial w r orship 
of a tiger-deity in any other part of Bengal. Even on a careful 
examination of the cult of the wood -cutters who frequent the 
tiger -haunted forest-tracts known as the Sundarbans of South- 
Eastern Bengal, I w r as struck with the curious fact that these 
people also did not believe in the existence of a tiger-deity. 
What they really do to protect themselves from the depreda- 
tions of the tigers and other wild animals, is to employ a 
faqir who is well up in sorcery and incantations. In order to 
exorcise away the muoh -dreaded tigers and other noxious ani- 
mals, the latter goes through some elaborate incantation, and 
performs pujas in propitiation of a number of well-known gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon, as also of some lesser 
known forest-deities and Musalman saints. Their names are as 
follows : — (1) Jagabandhu ; (2) Mahadeva ; (3) Manasd (the 
Goddess of Snakes); (4) Bapapori (a jungle-spirit); (5) Kali rriaya 
(who is said to be the daughter of Kali); (6) Kali ; (7) Orpori 
(a jungle-spirit possessed of wings) ; ( 8 ) Budhi Thakuranl 
(who is the wife of Daksha Raja, the father of Durga) ; 
(9) Rulcshd Chandi (another name of Kali) ; (10) and (11) Ghdzi 
Sahib and his brother Kalu (who are Musalman pirs or saints 
possessed of great supernatural power and are believed to 
have control over the tigers and to ride about on their backs) ; 
(12) Chawal Pir ; (13) Ran Ghdzi (who is believed to ride about 
on tigers and bears) ; (14) Bdstu Devatd (the Goddess of tho 
Earth); (15), (16) and (17) Uingli, Bingli and Mangold (who 
are said to be forest-godlings and the fathers of the tigers) ; 


* Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 123-127. 
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and (18) Azrael the Rider (who is bolicved to be a spirit always 
riding on the backs of tigers.) 1 

It is only recently that I have come to know that, in the 
district of Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal, there still exist the 
vestiges of a tiger-deity named Baghdi (3RTf), and of a rude 
ritual for worshipping him. Just before the occurrence of the 
Pausha-Satnkranli Festival ( <n*T — ) whiob comes off 
on the last day of the Hindu month of Pausha (Deoember- 
January), the peasant-boys, at various places in the district 
of Mymensingh, go about in parties, and beg for alms 
by singing doggerel verses or jingles, which are known as 
Bdghdir Baydta [ ( ^Tqr?* ) or “ Verses in Propitiation of 

the Tiger-Deity ”]. One of the party, first of all, recites the 
jingle which is then chanted in unison by the other members 
of the party. Alms arc begged for, in this w r ay, for several 
days together. When a sufficient quantity of the proceeds of 
begging has been collected in this way, the ingredients for 
preparing rice-cakes ( ), sweetmeats ( faSTvT ) and the 

like are purchased therewith. On the day of the Pausha- 
Samkranti Festival, the peasant-boys assemble on the outskirts 
of a jungle and prepare the rice-cakes, sweetmeats, etc., there. 
They, then, make with straw a triangular-shaped winnowdng- 
fan, and, having arranged thereupon some rice-cakes, sweet- 
meats, etc., take out the same to the outskirts of the jungle, 
and leave it there as an offering to the tiger-deity Baghai. 
Thereafter they partake of the remainder of the rice-cakes 
and sweets amid demonstrations of great hilarity and merri- 
ment. 

It is said that, in ancient times, there w r ere, in various parts 
of the district of Mymensingh, great forests which were infested 
by big tigers. It is believed that, in order to preserve the 
cattle and other live-stook from the depredations of these 
tigers, the ancient denizens of this district inaugurated this 

1 Vide The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. LXXU, (N.S.), 
Part III (for 1903), p. 48 ; p. 50. 
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festival, and the accompanying ritual of placing, on the 
outskirts of the forests and jungles, offerings to propitiate the 
tiger-deity Baghai. 

The texts, in Devanagarl script, and the English transla- 
tions of the aforementioned doggerel verses or jingles sung 
by the peasant-boys of Mymensingh at the time of begging the 
wherewithal for the preparation of tho fond-offering to the 
tiger-deity Baghai are given below in Appendix A. These are 
six in number. The texts, in Bengali characters, of these six 
jingles or doggerel verses have been published at pages 167-170 
of the Bahgiya-Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika (The Journal of the Aca- 
demy of Bengal Literature at Calcutta), Vol. XIX, (for 1319 
B. S.). The name Baydta ( ^rr?T ) applied to these jingles 
appears to be derived from the Persian word bayt [(««•**) ; plural 
abydt (olul)] which means “a distich , verse, couplet This 
Persian epithet applies to these jingles, coupled with the 
mention in these verses of the Musalmans Jagat All, Chan 
Khan, and Kul Manik, indicates that this custom of tiger- 
worship originated among a people considerably affected by 
Mahomcdan influence. 

Tho purpose of the jingle No. I appears to bo to propitiate 
tho tiger-deity, for it describes the various so-called deeds of 
prowess performed by his deityship, in the expectation of 
pleasing him thereby. The object of the jingle No. II appears 
to be to overawe the deity, for, in lines 5 to 7 thereof, the 
celebrant of the worship sets forth braggingly how he has killed 
one tiger, and compelled another to run a race, and has, there- 
by, lamed him. The jingle No. Ill contains, in lines 11 and 
12 thereof, references to the tiger -deity B&ghai -who is stated 
therein to have gone to a place called Nagaipur. The jingle 
No. IV alludes in line 8 thereof, to the depredation committed 
by a tiger. Those numbered V and VI appear to be. non- 
sense — rhymes, pure and simple, and may have magical 
influence. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The Devanagari Texts and the English Translations of the 
Six Jingles. 


( X ) 

x. ^ to jtfrc Pres i 
x. q* to to l 

V trcR to* ^ Tfl =^H55 =3ITO gfe gfe7i 

xxxxxxxxxxx 

v. TO 3Tf <*?, tfiTO JITV^TT *sTT|?5 55 | 

xxxxxxxxxxx 

V qfa* to 3TR3T, to m< tost i 

xxxxxxxxxxx 

$. qc'qftt to sig* gj*, mu *nfon ^irot i 
xxxxxxxxxxx 

*. <£ter, ^pfr *nfon sutot «rsi i 

xxxxxxxxxxx 
TO* TO ***? I 

xxxxx x x x x x | 


Translation. 


(No. I.) 

1. (Thero is) a tiger named Efitu (who) took (possession of) 

the old woman’s field. 

2. (There is) a tiger, (there is) a tiger. 

3. (There is) a tiger named Ughdrer Khuti (or “ The Pestle 

of the Wooden Mortar ”) who munches handsful of 
rice. 

4. (Thero is) a tiger named Ai Dai (who) attacked (lit.> 

killed) the cattlo-pen, (and) partook of the ourdlod 
milk. 
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5. (There is) a tiger named Amla (who, having) oonfined 

(a person named) Kamla, killed (him). 

6. (There is) a tiger named Latur Lulur (who) killed the 

carpenter, (and) brought (his tool called) anhar. 

7. (Thoro is) a tiger, (on whose) forehead (there is) a streak 

or spot (of yellow earth or vermilion), (and wdio) 
having killed a Bairdgl (or ascetic), brought (the 
latter’s) lota or brass pot. 

8. (There is) a tiger named Enid (who) brought home a 

rice-husking pedal. 

( * ) 

X. ^ ^ HR Hf HTH, 

X. 3HT g&TT W I 

V tfj m hr 

v. ^fT htt^ i 

^ 5 HR HTRHT 3TT^5TO frdf*5HR HR, 

%. 31 R ^ HR HffRHF pRR HTH *6U*5T 

VS. WRd HRRR I 

HTHR* HRRI nfa ^ 

V STTUR HR 3TTc?r %T HlfRH I 

X°. HTf[ HRT HH qR*5 Rft, 

XX- ^ ^ SIR HfTH HR ^R HT^T I 

XX. HR *$ri HR ST ft HI HRlHT ? 

X}. HR HIHR HT%HT I 

Translation. 

(No. II.) 

1. Kundii says: “0 Kundunl ! a high tidal wave will 

come this time.” 

2. “ Make (or build) the floor (of the house) high, (so that) 

I may thresh the paddy (thereupon).” 

3. (While) Kuncla was away threshing out paddy, a tiger 

killed (lit., ate) Kuhdi. 
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4. (Thereafter) Kumla rigged himself out in finery and 

came before Kul Manik, 1 (and said) : — 

5. “ I have (just now) come back after killing a tiger on the 

other bank of (the river) ChitaliyS.” 

6- “ I (also) compelled another tiger to run (with headlong 

rapidity), (and thereby) made him lame.” 

7. “ (While) chasing (the tiger), I arrived (lit,, went to) at 

(my) maternal uncle’s house.” 

8. “The horse at (my) maternal uncle’s house began to look 

askance at me.” 

9. *• My brother Jagat All 2 can make the horses run.” 

10. “ (While he) was running a hprso, (be) found a sari (or 
cloth) on the road.” 

11 ‘'Wearing that mn (or cloth), he went (lit., walked 
over) to Chan Khan's house.” 

1 Tho name of the porsonugo called Kul Manik occurs again in lines 2 
and 3 of tho jinglo No. VI infra. It is, perhaps, the name of some local 
celebrity. 

The first half (JagcU) of this namo is tho cognomen of a Hindu ; while 
the second half ( All )is the name of a Musa Ira fin. This curious hybrid 
name points to the interesting ethnographical fact that the major portion 
of tho population of Eastern Bengal consists of Hindu converts who have 
a thin veneer of Mahomedanism upon them but are really Hindus at 
heart. Anent this fact. Sister Nivoclita (Miss Margaret Noble) in her 
Studies from an Eastern Home (London edition of 1913, pp. 162-163), 
Says: “A few hundreds of years ago, all alike were Hindus; but to tho 
low castes, Islam, with its message of democracy and brotherly love, 
offers a great emancipation. And in Eastern Bengal there must have 
been swept into tho fold, whole villages at a time. Tho descendants of 
such converts have the title “ Sheikh ” prefixed to their names, and hero 
they are all Sheikhs. But even now they appear like Hindus. Their 
widows are loath fo remarry. They wear the unhorderod sari and cut tho 
hair short, like the Hindu widows. They object to cow-killing, like the 
Hindus. Their children are trained, not in the knowledge of the Koran 
alone, but also in the stories of the old Indian epics. And finally, their 
houses are decorated with the same religious pictures and images as 
those of the Hindus. In other words, it is one race practising the forms 
of two different faiths, and even in India blood speaks louder than 
creed,’* 


7 
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12. “0 Chan Khan ! O Chan Khan ! what are you doing 

by sitting (there) V’ 

13. “ Yqur son is going to Kali, after attending (ty., sitting 

at) an assembly (lit., a darbar). 

( * ) 

QTJ^nTK, 3TR55TOK, 

x. 

mx i 

v. ^r* 5 3ni%?rr <k%, 

H. 55i% ^ wtm, sftr xt>%, 
srir ftrar, 

^ ^ «rr55i i 

c. »TT55T, *TT55F ? jfR Wgifi, 

s. w^^fegsfri 

X°. %jpffr ht fax* wr, «f*ra ? 

XX. flTfaiT <s*R, “ SRTRX *TCRT ” fIR I 

XX. *RT* SVPTIQt, aiRR 3I%T 

X3- 3^ 3RrT 3ffo *J TP& tT^T OTgf \ 

Translation. 

(No. Ill) 

1 & 2. My brother has come, has come, has come into 
the forest, (and) is at the feet of the goddess 
Lakshmi (the goddess of wealth). 

3, The goddess Lakshmi has given (mo a) boon. Bring 

out (your) rice and pulse. 

4. Having brought out rice, (you) have given me a cowry- 

shell. With this cowry- shell, I shall purchase (lit., do) 
a stick and a rope. 

6. The stick and the rope belong to Shyama (the goddess 
Kali). (But) the golden crown belongs to the queeo 
(flan I) 
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6. The golden crown (has) a fastening-pin (made) of silver. 

7. That bouse is beautiful to look at. 

8. Gour is good ; Gour is good : Gour is a profuse utterer 

of stinging remarks ( lit., a great cutter). 

9. The mother is very short-tempered. 

10. 0 mother ! why is (your) countenance sorfowful t How 

much w ealth will you give me ? 

11. I earn my livelihood (lit., eat) by begging, (ftnd) ohant 

hymns (lit., verses) [ in propitiation] of the Baghai (o t 
the tiger-deity). 

12. The Baghai (or the tiger- deity) has gone to NaglipuTi 

(But) my home is at Mathurapur. 

13. (One has to travel) a long distance in going (from 

Mathurapur tc Nagaipur) and in coming back (from 
the latter plyce to the former); (and there is) a sea 
between (the tw r o places). 

( V ) 

*. sttttr §* ^ nre «rrr%^rr it i 

3. asf T%^I 5T1T Ssst it l 

V. tx^T infmft, ^TpPTT^Tff «|55TJK I 

J55RRT ^ ^I5T^ *t?5, 1>T?5 f^TT jff SR b?5 I 
3TT«r mi r% 

v " 3 

<£. J.3R faff RIcT I 

Translation. 

( No. IV ) 

1. O brother! I have come flying (through the air). (I 

have come) riding on the back (lit., shoulders) of an 
elephant. 

2. The elephant’s proboscis is sw inging to and fro. The 

plums are dropping down from the tree. 
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3. The st ring-suspenders (hanging from the ceiling or the 

thatch) are swinging about ; the string-Suspenders 
axe swinging about. On shaking (the string- 
suspenders), rupees are falling down. 

4. O ! I have got a rupee. (Then) I went to the 

Baniya’s (or the tradesman’s) house. 

5. There is a lofty granary (or corn-bin) in the Baniya's 

house. Bring out (therefrom) two winnowing -fanfuls 
of paddy. 

6. The paddy in the winnowing-fan has been exhausted. 

The old woman, throwing away (the empty winnow- 
ing-fan), has gone home. 

7. 0 old woman (named) Sitali ! what have you done with 

the rice-cakes in the winnowing-fan ? 

8. A child has eaten the rice-cakes in the winnowing-fan. 

(But) a tiger has killed [{lit., eaten) the old woman 
named] feitall. 

(<o 

srr, ftS, mm wfhr ftd*, 

>. WX Ulvql 55T 5$ |®r, 

f&T 

^ ani dT, 

5^ 311& 5ft, WTc5?Tt 5$ 
u. STPTF^ 55 5^ I 

£. 55 JR 55 ^ 513?: I 

V nfrre-rfc 5.-5T f&fc 55^51, 

\o. 55^5 £t 5R 3T1F qTfc5 gZR 5lft, 

v 5g 5* Wli^ I 
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Translation. 

(No. V) 

1. The sister is wading in the pool of water* (while) the 

boy came inside the house. 

2. The sister, (while wading) in the pool of water, saw the 

boy, (but) very much neglected (to caress him). 

3. Seeing this reprehensible act of neglect, the fever is 

coming upon me (lit., into the body). 

4. On arriving at this place, (I) can command a view of 

the house of Sonarania (the milkman). 

5. d Sonarama ! 0 Sonarama ! have you got curdled 

milk ? 

6. The milkman (Sonarama) says that he has got curdled 

milk. (But his wife) the milk -maid says that she has 
not got (it). 

7. Nine lakhs of kine fell down and died at (their) tether 

ing-place. 

8. Nine lakhs of kine (and) nine lakhs of calves died. 

9 & 10. One of the daughters of the milkmah’s family 
(lit., house), who is the wife (lit., woman) of the 
sun, 1 took an iron rod in (her) hand, (and) ran to 
the carpenter’s house. 

11. (Thereupon), the kine, which had died seven days 
before, (came to life again, and) fought with each 
other* 


1 This, perhaps, refers to some local legend about the sun-deity having 
fnarried a milkman’s daughter. But there is no suoh legend in the 
Pur anas. 
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C % ) 

* . eng* qrrciT sig* naw ur, 

arrfa an; ^ nter an* * fanrftfc i 

*. 5TR 3T%*5 ^fcR, 

*. area ^<rc 5 tr vm i 

V flfar 3?R fart^ T^TT cfT^T555!J? 

%. ^[3ff yifa *T3?l I 

v». jjftr JTT3fr ctr fn%\ 

^Tv5i ^[c5i 51 st 3fr eiftcr i 

* . ^?5 3T*R *IR, 

^o. 3tf?< Pt-^-37 ffeW* ^T| I 

U- TbC'WS *sTRfl 5 TcT 5^5TH $Bt, 

V- ^.feT 5IT ^iir 5TT 3TT^r ^ ^TRT STcFR I 

Translation. 

(No. VI) 

1. The leaves of the potato -creeper are waving (in the 

breeze) ; (and) I rubbed (my) tooth (with) ashes. 

2. O Kul Mfmik’s brother ! the elephant is coming, (and) 

the horse is coming. 

3 & 4. O Kul Manik’s brother! the pigeon fiew— the 
pigeon flew within the assembly. 

6. I constructed (lit* mounted) a boat with gold and brass. 

6. Sailing in that boat, Durga’s mother is coming. 

7 & 8. Durga’s mother (is coming) with smiles (on her 
lips) • (and) two young girls (named) Kala (and) 
Kali (are coming) dancing. 

9 & 10. O sisters all ! come (and) let us go into tho 
water, (and), having gono into the water, let us eat 
bad-fruits. 

ll & 12. (While) eating bael-fruits, (I) ran a thorn into 
(my) hands. But it is not a thorn, it is not a thorn. 
From this day forth, I have become a thorn (in 
the side) of (my) co-wife. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Glossary o! Mymensingh Dialect-Words used in the 
Preceding Jingles. 

[The letter J stands for the word Jingle ; and the Roman 
numeral after the letter J indicates the number of the jingle 
whoroin the particular word occurs.] 

(J. No. III). Adv. In the forest. 

(J. No. VI). V. Js coming. 

(J. No. VI). A 7 . This day ; to-day. 

(J. No. III). In coming back. 

(J. No. V). V. Came. 

’SITfvfa (J- No. II). V. Have come back. 

^rfSTTRTC Wf?* (J. No. III). My , , . . . . has come. 
?FfI5F t (J. No. II). V. Came. 

=*Tr*r (J- No. II). Prep. Before; in front of. 

^TiFtT (J. No. IV). I 

^TTf^r (J. No. VI). $ N - An elephant. 

5 3TRJ5fr, 3TR5T (j. No. I). V. Brought. 

(J. No. IV). Interjec. This term of address is 
used with reference to women only 
and has the sense of “ 0 ”. 

(j. No. V). V. Is coming. 

(J* No. I). N. A kind of carpenter's tool. 

3 

SKSTOF (J- No. IV 7 ). Gerund. By hying (through the air), 
3R5T (J. No. VI). V. Flew. 

(J* No. I). N. Of a wooden mortar (which is useef 
for pounding corn and grains in). 

(J. Nos. II and IV). Adj. High ; lofty. 

WJ FjTF?r (J. No. V). Adv. At this place. 
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(J. No. VI). N. A pigeon. 

(J t No. III). N. A cowry-shell. It is the small 
white shell of the Cyprcea moneta 
whioh has been employed as currency 
in India from time immemorial. 

(J. No. III). Adj. How much. 

(J- No, III). V. Lit., shall do; (here) shall 
purchase. 

efPTrjf (J. No. I). Adv. Pkr. On the forehead. 

^TvTr (J. No. II). V. Made. 

(J, No. IV). V . Have done with. 

«!^fr (J. No. III). N. Lit., a cutter ; (hare) an utterer 

of stinging remarks. 

*T5T (J. No. IV). V. Has been exhausted or ihsed up, 

(J. No. IV). N . Lit., the shoulders ; (here) the 

back. 

spf&t (J. No. H). V. To thresh (paddy r ) ; threshing 
out (paddy). 

tsTTrr(J. No. H). V. May thresh (paddy). 

(J. No. IV). N. A winnowing-fanful. 

(J.No. IV). Adv. Phr. In the winnowing -fan. 

.fTwTK (J. No. IV). Adv. Phr. In the winnowing-fan.. 

ijfT? (J.No. III). V. Lit., eat; (Acre) earn my liveli- 

hood. 

(J.No. IV). V. Has eaten; has killed. 

(J.No. H). V. Lit., ate; (here) killed. 

(J. No. III). N. A fastening-pin. 

(J. No. I). N. The pestle (of a wooden mortar 
for pounding corn and grains in). 

&HT (J. No. I). N. \ field. 

(J. No. VI). N. Lit., a stake ; (here) a thorn. 

Cnfr (J. No. II). Adj. Lame. 
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*Tf? 

(J. No. V). N. A cow. 

*rrs 

(J. No. III). V. Chant. 


(J. No. V). Adv. Phr. Lit., into the body ; (here) 


upon one. 

* 1 #: 

(J. Nos. II and III). V. Was away ; has gone 
(to). 


(J.'No. II). V. Lit., went to; (here) arrived at. 


(J. No. I). N. A cattle-pen. 

*fNT5T*ra (J. No. V). Adj. Phr. Lit., of a cattle-pen ; (here) 
of the milkman’s family. 


(J. No. V). N. A milk- maid. 


(J. No. V). N. A milkman. 




(J. No. I). Adv. Home. 



'wstr 

(J. No. IV). Gerund. Riding. 


(J. No. V). This appears to be an onomatopoctic 
expression signifying the sound made 
by the splashing of water. Here it 
appears to have been the sense of “ Is 
wading ”. 

^r^5T 

(J. No. Ill) 

(J. No. I) $ N - Elce - 


(J.No. I). V. Munches. 

cfir(J. No. II). V . To look askance at one. 



sr? 

(J. No. VI). N. Ashes. 

arr^sr 

(J. No. V). N. A boy. 

8 
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f%TOTT (J. No. IV). N. A suspender made of strings 
which is hung from the ceiling of a 
house, or from the thatch of a hut, 
and on which articles, particularly 
articles of food, are placed and kept 
suspended in order to prevent them 
from being eaten by mice and ante. 
ftST'irvT (J. No. VI). N. The fruit of the bael-tree (AZyle 
marmelos). 

S: no! v) \ N - A car p° nter - 

(J. No. VI). N. A young girl. 

% 

(J. No. IV). Gerund. On shaking. 

Z 



(J. No. III). Adj. Short-tempered. 

J* 

(J. No. IV). N. A granary or corn-bin. 


(J. No. IV). N. A rupee. 

Z 


(J. No. VI). The meaning of these words is 
obscure. They appear to have the 
sense of “Are waving (in the breeze).” 


(J. No. V). N. A rod ; a prodding-hook. 


(J. No. I). N. A rico-husking pedal. 

cT 


(J. No. V). Demon. Pron. Your. 

rlfC 

(J. No. III). Adv. Pkr. With this cowry-shell. 

*irfar*r 

(J. No. IV). Prep. From. 
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* 

(J. No. V). N. Curdled milk. 

(J. No. VI). N. Tho teeth. 

(J. No. III). V. Has given. 

(J. No. III). V . Will give. 

(J. No. VI). Num. Adj. Two. 

(J. No. 111). V. To look at. 

* 

JTT^fr (J. No. VI). N. A boat. 

PT^T (J. No. I). V. Took (possession of ). 
ftvTW ( *Nwr) (J. No. II). V. Compelled (to run). 

q 

crt (J. No. II). Adv. Phr. On tho road. 

(J. No. IV 7 ). V. Are dropping down ; are falling 
down. 

(J. No. II). V . Found. 

(J. No. II). Gerund. Chasing. 

<TPC (J. No. II). Adv. Phr. On the other bank of 

(a river). 

<TTC ('J- No. II). V. Can ; is able to. 

faST (J. No. IV). N. A rice-cake, or a cake made of 

rice-flour and stuffed with grated 
cocoanut, and then boiled in hot 
water. After it has been boiled, it 
is eaten with molasses or country 
treacle. 

(J- No. II). Gerund . Wearing. 
q?T (J- No. II). N. A son. 

<P 5 TRI (J. No. IV). N. A child. 

(J. No. IV). Gerund. Throwing away. 

(J. No. VI). V. Ran (a thorn) into, 
ctfrsf (J. No. I ). N. A streak or spot. 
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sr 

(J. No. VI). N. A sister. 

(J. No. IV). N. A plum. 

(J- No. I). Having confined (one), or killed (one).. 
?farTrT (J. No. 111). N. A verso ; a jingle. 

(J- No. II). Gerund. Lit., after sitting at ; (here) 
by sitting ; after attending. 

9K* «FT (J Nos. III. and IV). V. Bring out. 

(J. No. III). N. The tiger -deity. 

(J. No. III). Adj. Phr. In propitiation of the 
tiger- deity. 

^TsST (J. No. V). N. A calf. 

^ptrr^ (J. No. V). Adv. At the tethering- place. 

(J- No. VI). V. Lit., mounted ; (here) constructed, 
^r (J. No. II). N. A tidal wave. 

(j. No. II). V. Make or build. 

(J. No. IV). N. The Baniya’s or the tradesman's 
house. 

3TFRT-*lt (J- No. IV). Adv. Phr. In the Baniya’s orthe 
tradesman’s house. 

(J. No. II). N. Time ; occasion. 

(J. No. II). V . Lit., walked over to ; (here) went to. 

3TRT (J. No. I). N. An ascetic ; one who has 
renounced the world. 

TO (J. No. III). Adj. Beautiful ; good, 

faf? (J. No. II). N. The floor (of a house). 

* 

(J. No. VI). V. The meaning of this word is 
obscure. It appears to have the 
sense of Rubbed .” 

^ (J- No. .V). V. Died. 

HTf^rr (J.No. III). N. Mother. 

(J. No. V). V. Tho meaning of this word is 
obscure. It appears to have the 
sonse of “ Ran to.” 
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W^fr (J. No. VI). N. Mother. 

*rrf*l'^r (J. No. III). Gerund. By begging. 

*TrcT*R *rrfr(J. No. IT). N . Maternal uncle’s house. 

*m?«rr (-J. No. I). V. Attacked; killed. 

Sf*$fe (J. No. 1). A 7 . Handfuls (of). 

•92^7 (J. No. TIT). AT. A crown. 

(J. No. III). Gerund. In going to. 

(J. No. V). Adv. Very much. 

m 

(J. No. V). V . Took. 

*f\< (J. No. IV). V. Is swinging to and fro. 

SOTsrrr (J. No. V). N. A light. 

(J. No. III). N. A stick and a rope. 

(J.^No. IV). V. Are swinging about. 

STter (J. No. I). N. A brass (or bell-metal) vessel for 

holding water in. 

(J. No. V). Adj. Made of iron. 

Ssir (J. No. V). N. Neglect. 

(J. No. V). V . Neglected (to caress one). 

*fft (J. No. V). The meaning of this expression 
is obscure. It appears to have the 
sense of “ Seeing this reprehensible 
act of neglect .” 

(J. No.,VI). Adj. Phr. Of a co-wife. 

(J. No. VI). Adv. (Within) tho assembly. 

(J. No. III). N. A sea. 

SlfW (J. No. II). V. Rigged (one’s self) in finery. 

*TTK (J. No. II). N. A sari or cloth worn by a woman. 

*2* (J. No. IV). N. The proboscis. 
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THE MILITARY INSTINCTS OF THE 
CASTES OF THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY, 
AS INDICATED BY THEIR SHARE 
IN FIGHTING AND RECRUITMENT 
DURING THE WAR. 

(THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS.) 

By thk Hon. Mr. P. R. (Jadbll, c.i.k., i.c.s. 

( Delivered on 2 Qlh February 19 IS.) 

The recent groat war afforded an opportunity which novel* 
occurred before and which, it may bo hoped, will never occur 
agiin to judge of the fighting spirit of the people of India. In 
former times, at least in those within the range of history, 
the regular profession of arms and even the taking up of arms 
in times of general warfare and anarchy was confined to certain 
sections only of the population. With the introduction and 
maintenance of peace throughout India under the British domi- 
nion the necessity for taking up arms in self-defence disappeared 
while many other parts of employment became open to those 
classes which had previously lived by war alone. Again the 
recruitment of professional soldiers from the ^’orth and even 
from beyond the borders of India, together with the increase 
of caste feeling among the older Indian regiments, closed re- 
cruitment to many classes especially in this Presidency which 
had formerly furnished a fair number of soldiers. The groat 
war, however, proved to be a contest, the result of which hugely 
depended on the resources of the contestants, and among these 
resources one of the most important was naturally Man Power. 
A call was made for men of practically all classes who wore fit 
and ready to serve and an opportunity was thus afforded to 
judge w'hether the old traditions held good and -whether tribes 
and castes which had previously been remarkable for military 
prowess had lost their spirit in the long years of peace. 
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Fighting traditions may perhaps be said to have their 
foundation in four different stages or conditions of society. 
Firstly, there is the earliest stage of society when the rights of 
property are only weakly established and when agrioulture 
holds a comparatively low position in the social structure and 
when, therefore, all people tend to be more migratory than they 
afterwards become. At such a stage it may be presumed that 
all classes must be ready to fight for the protection of their 
flocks or herds or any other property that they may possess. 
The second stage is when professions and trades have sprung 
up and when the profession of arms is regarded as an essential 
and honourable calling. Thirdly, there may come a time when 
foreign invasion or internal anarchy has destroyed the system 
of Government previously prevailing and, when many classes 
not previously warlike have to take to arms to protect thom- 
selves or to find a moans of livelihood. Fourthly, there is the 
condition in which the wild or aboriginal tribes exist in a state 
of practically continuous warfare although in contact more or 
less closo with a settled state of society. 

We are not now concerned with the first stage if only for 
the reason that little historical record can exist of it, and also 
because the specialisation of employment must have come at a 
very early stage. The first knowledge we have of the Aryan 
invaders of India indicates that they had already been divided 
into classes, priestly, warrior, trading and agricultural, with a 
great mass of submerged labour below the recognized classes. 
It is true that the division was far less clearly defined than it 
afterwards became and just as there is evidence of compara- 
tively free inter-marriage between the castes in early times so 
we find the priestly, and what would correspond to our profes- 
sional classes, taking part in warfare. Nevertheless the divi- 
sion was soon distinct, and it was probably based on qualities 
already existing and arising out of racial differences. That is 
to say, the fighting classes, though possibly belonging to diffe- 
rent races, combined into a fighting caste, while those who 
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were by nature or by instincts, even at that time long inherited, 
peacefully inclined, took to the paths of civil employment which 
they have since for countless generations followed. It would be 
unreasonable to expect that these innate and inbred instincts 
could be disregarded after the lapse of so many centuries. It 
is, of course, probable that caste was introduced by the Aryans 
and that it largely represents the fusion of different races into 
the same community. But we may assume that a similar 
condition of affairs, in which the professional soldiers were a 
class apart existed also in the non-Aryan kingdoms of the South 
of India from which so large a proportion of the population of 
this Presidency must, be descended, and in any case the^ryan 
caste system was readily adopted even in the non- Aryan areas. 
Of the professional fighting classes by far the best known are, 
of course, the Rajputs. Whether or not they are truly the 
ancient Kshattriyas, they represent the fighting class par 
excellence. But we are only concerned with tho comparative- 
ly small section of them which reached our Presidency. It 
is probable that there was a considerable fusion of Rajput 
blood among the ruling races even of the South of the Presi- 
dency. It is well-known that the principal Mahratta families 
claim a Rajput origin. Shivaji himself claimed to be the 13th 
in descent from a cadet of the House of Udaipur and there can 
be no^doubt that the families of Bhonsle, Nimbalkar, Pawar 
and many others have at least some strain of Rajput blood. 
Rajput names are found not only among the Mahrattas and 
Kunbis but even among much lower tribes such as Chambhars, 
Maharns, Kolis and Bhils, but it is probable that this repre- 
sents little or no strain of blood and that these names were 
assumed either by the followers of a Chief or by mere imita- 
tion of superior castes. Tho actual infusion of Rajput blood 
in the Centre and South of the ih-esidency may be regarded as 
small but in Gujarat and Kathiawar there was a very consider- 
able invasion of the Rajputs of undoubted purity of descent 
who migrated thither under pressure from the Mahomedan 
invaders of Sind and Rajputana. 
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The Mahomedans are fche next class of professional soldiers 
In this Presidency to be considered. So far as the Maho" 
medans of the Deccan are concerned they may be regarded as 
almost entirely the descendants of professional garrisons 
introduced by the rulers of the local Mahomedan Kingdoms 
and by the Mogul Emperors. 

The last, and oo far as this Presidency is concerned, by 
far the best known of the fighting classes are, the Mahrattas. 
It is not necessary to go in detail into the vesed and doubtful 
question of their origin. They include, as has been said, 
some infusion of Rajput blood. It is also possible that 
they contain, as Risley has supposed, a Scythian element 
and are in part at least the representatives of those Hun 
invaders whose absorption into the Indian population gives 
rise to such curious speculation. But on the whole there 
can I think be no doubt that the mass of them represent 
a pre- Aryan people who occupied the western and south- 
western portion of India. It is I think obvious that they 
represent the Rattas or Rashtrikas. Whatever their national 
origin it can scarcely be doubted that they are principally 
built upon the Kunbi population with a mixture of the 
Dhangars or shepherds and Gowalas or herdsmen. They 
became in the middle ages the great fighting caste of Weftern 
India, which was welded by ^hivaji into a national race of 
warriors. At that time the condition of this Presidency and 
especially of the Deccan was such that it approached what 
I have called above the third stage of the production of fight- 
ing classes, in which anarchy and invasion compelled all the 
classes of any spirit to take to arms. The Mahrattas formed 
a fighting class but it must be remembered that they included 
many who were not Mahrattas by race but who were bound 
together by the bond of country and of language as much as 
by that of caste. For example, Shivaji’s famous Hctkaris were 
Bhandaris, many of his Mavalis including, I think, Tanaji 
Malusre were Kolis ; the Maliars claim to have fought in his 

9 
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armies while the Manga were often to be found among the 
garrisons of his forts. Even the Parbhus claim to have been 
enrolled among Shivaji’s men while at a slightly later stage at 
least many of the principal officers were Brahmins. * Although 
it cannot be doubted that many Kunbis continued agriculture 
whenever they were allowed to do so and although the trading 
classes of the town doubtless never took up arms, it may be 
said that as a whole the population of the Deccan and Konkan 
was inured to warfare. As the Mahratta power spread 
its array tended to become more professional and less national. 
The Mali r at t as themselves became almost entirely cavalry. 
For example, at the battle of Paniput the Mahratta forces 
included some 76,000 horsemen and only 15,000 infantry of 
whom 9, 000' were led by a Mahomedan mercenary leader. 
Later still the infantry of the Mahratta armies tended to- become 
almost entirely men from Hindustan while the cavalry con- 
tinued to be local men. It may be assumed that those who 
were recruited from this Presidency tended to be more purely 
Mahratt as than previously and that many of the lower castes 
were excluded. With the extension of the sway of the British 
Government a large number of regular regiments were raised 
in the Bombay Army. They were always very mixed in their 
composition. In addition to numerous Pardesis, or men from 
Hindustan, they comprised, as well as Mahratt as and Deccani 
Mahomedans, many Mahars who proved their faithfulness and 
loyalty at Koregaon and on many other battle-fields. They 
included also many Bhandaris and Chambhars while the inter- 
esting little community of Bcne-Isrsel from Kolaba furnished 
men, especially in the time of Wellesley, as did the Native 
Christians on the Coast. With the increasing preference of the 
military authorities for men from the North of India many of 
the Bombay regiments ceased to be recruited from the Bombay 
Presidency while the growing caste feeling of the Mahrattas 
led to the exclusion of the Mahars, Bhandaris, and Kolis who 
had previously been welcomed in their ranks. When, there- 
fore, the war broke out recruiting in the Bombay Presidency 
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was confined to the Deccani Konkani, Mahrattas and to the 
Deccani Mussulmans. The numbers from this Presidency in 
the Indian Army were not great at the beginning of the war, 
nor, as will be noticed later, did the people of this Presidency 
come forward to join the Army in the same numbers as Else- 
where. 

It is, therefore, the more satisfactory that the comparatively 
few representatives of our Presidency have fought with such 
consistent credit. In East Africa, in Mesopotamia and in 
Palestine and even In France, where the Mahratta Company 
of the 3rd Sappers and Miners was engaged, the Mahrattas have 
fought with unvarying steadiness and courage and they have 
shown themselves good soldiers not only under fire but in 
bearing the hardships of campaigning. Before the war many 
comparisons were drawn between the Deccani and Konkani 
Mahrattas and each found its champion among the British 
officers who commanded them. So far as I have been able to 
ascertain there has been little di (Terence between their worth 
in battle. Both have fought steadily and well. Whil o, however, 
the Deccani Mahratta has come forward to enlist in compara- 
tively smaller numbers and does not seem inspired by any 
marked traditional military spirit, the Mahrattas of the cojffst, 
t.c., from Kolaba, Ratnagiri, and Savantwadi have enlisted for 
the honour of the Mahratta name and for the credit of the 
regiments with which their families had been connected. As 
these people probably come of very much the same stock it is 
difficult to assign exactly the reason for the difference unless 
it be that the Deccani Mahratta is less adventurous and more 
home-loving than the Konkani whom pressure on the soil 
compels to seek his livelihood elsewhere. The Deccani Mussul- 
mans who are descendants as already said of the old Mahome - 
dan and Mogul garrisons were for the main part inhabitants 
of the towns. They were not unnaturally credited with possess- 
ing many of the smaller vices so frequently to be found among 
a town-bred population. In the Mahratta regiments, however, 
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they have fought well alongside of their Mahratta comrades, 
and have shown a very marked aptitude for leadership which 
is not always to be found among the stolid Mahrattas. 

these were the onl}' classes who were recruited in the 
beginning of the war and as permission to recruit from other 
classes was not received until a comparatively late stage it 
happened that no other people of this Presidency had any 
opportunity of showing their fighting qualities in the field. 
But although the ordeal of battle is the final and truest test of 
the soldier’s courage it is possible to judge whether a man is a 
good soldier even before he goes under fire, from the readiness 
with which he enlists and the manner in which he undergoes 
the labours of training. The Mahars willingly came forward 
to recruit and a special battalion of them was formed which 
gave great promise of turning out satisfactorily and, will, it 
may be hoped, be continued permanently. But here again it was 
the Konkani Mahars that enlisted. The Deccani Mahars though 
superior in physique held back : if they had come forward it 
would have been possible to have completed the battalion 
much more quickly and to have sent them on service. The 
leaders of the Bhandari community were not unmindful of the 
previous military reputation of their caste. The caste people 
had, however, taken up other pursuits and the Bhandari 
Company was not completed without the lapse of some delay. 
The men appeared extremely promising and it may be 
confidently assumed that they would have done as well as their 
ancestors. The Berads also turned out well. Only a small 
section of this community belongs to this Presidency. The}’ are 
entirely non-Aryan in its origin and arc still unsettled. They 
supplied however, most of the infantry of Hydcr AH and Tippu 
Sultan's army and considering their still wild methods of living 
the company which has been formed seems likety to make 
excellent soldiers. It w r as hoped that the Ramoshis, previously 
well-known for their predatory if not warlike habits, would 
join the Berad company freely. Although the Ramoshi con- 
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nection with the Berad was undoubted the recollection of it is 
faint in the Ramoshis and non-existent among the Berads. But 
the Ramoshis came forward in very small numbers. Here it 
may be remarked, as is well-known to all who have enquired 
into the subject, what a very unsatisfactory test of origin is 
afforded by language. The Berads spoke Marathi or Kanarese 
according to the part of the country they come from. The 
Ramoshis, belonging to the same stock, spoke Marathi only. 
The Mahars though speaking Marathi for the most part included 
some Kanarese speaking men and even some Telugu speaking 
Mahars joined from Hyderabad. A great effort was made to 
recruit Lingayats because though this community has never 
been famous as a fighting class they have included warriors in 
the past and their numbers are very large. In spite, however, 
of all efforts made the men obtained were not very numerous 
nor perhaps were they equal in the promise of fighting 
quality to the classes just named. On the whole fair success 
was obtained in dealing with nearly all the classes of the 
Deccan or of the Karnatik at least in quality though tho num- 
bers might well have been larger. 

THE WILDER TRIBES. 

As, however, we go North in the Presidency we find recruit- 
ment less successful and this is particularly the case among tho 
wilder tribes. For example, a corps of Deccani Kolis in the 
Nasik and Ahmednagar districts was easily raised at the time 
of the Mutiny and did excellent service- It was, however, found 
impossible to raise a Deccani Koli company in the present war. 
It is true that Kolis who have risen in the social scale are inclined 
to class themselves Mahrattas and it is certain that a certain 
number were enlisted as such. But it is likely that the tribe 
has lost its warlike spirit while the influence of the headmen 
who were principally responsible for the raising of the corps 
in the time of the Mutiny has greatly decreased. Similarly, 
although it is probable that the Gujarat Koli has little affinity 
of blood with the Deccani Koli the experience with them was 
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the same. Shortly after the Mutiny a Gujarat Koli corps was 
raised without difficulty in Kaira and Ahmedabad but practically 
no Kolis were forthcoming for the proposed Gujarat Company 
in the present war. In the same way, although the rfkandesh 
Bhii Corps existed for many years and did \ ery good work in 
the Mutiny, the recruitment of I >hils proceeded very slowly in 
the present war. It is true that sanction was received somewhat 
late and it is possible that with more time satisfactory numbers 
would have been obtained. It seems likely, however, that the 
Bhils like the Kolis have lost much of their fighting instinct 
and it must be also remembered that the corps of previous days 
had been raised for local service only, while recruitment during 
the war entailed tho certainty of oversea service. The love of 
home is much greater among wild tribes who have probably 
been in their present localities for centuries than it is among tho 
higher castes many of w hom came from outside within historical 
memory and who are in any case more accustomed to migrate 
and to seek labour abroad. Although men were obtained for a 
special Kathiawar Company the class obtained was not quite 
the best nor were the numbers good considering the large popu- 
lation available. The termination of hostilities arrived while 
the Gujarat Company was being formed but the prospect of a 
sufficient response as regards numbers and quality was not 
promising. Here again, the reasons are to be found in history. 
Gujarat and Kathiawar have always proved easy fields for the 
invaders. The original inhabitants yielded to the Rajputs, the 
Rajputs to the Mahomedans, and finally the Mahrattas over- 
ran the country without difficulty. Areas which have been 
un warlike for centuries cannot be expected readily to produce 
fighting men. It should, however, bo stated that it is hoped 
that the Kathiawar Company may be maintained and the 
manly spirit of the former fighting classes of that Province 
may thus be restored. 

A word may perhaps be said about the use and abuse of caste 
feeling in recruiting. Its usefulness has been indicated above 
in the case of the Mahrattas. Mahars and Bhandaris. In many 
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cases an appeal to maintain the honour of a caste proved 
effectual when the more material advantages of soldiering failed 
to attract. Yet this caste feeling may be overdone. We have 
seen how Mahrattas in times of peace edged the Bhandaris and 
the Kolis, to say nothing of the Mahars, out of their regiments 
and were even inclined to exclude persons so undoubtedly 
of their own stock as Dhangars and Phul Malis. Similarly, 
the Mahars who have had more reason to complain of the caste 
tyranny of others than almost any other people were ready to 
lay stress on the caste differences among themselves, and to 
ostracise those whom they regarded as inferior. The territorial 
deal by which men from the same locality would serve together 
is still far distant, but with the sub-division of the regiment 
into units as small as a platoon, and with the arrangements 
made for separate messing, there is no reason why men of the 
same language, and of kindred stock, should not serve contented- 
ly in the same regiment. This must be the object of recruiting 
in the Bombay Presidency if our regiments are to be maintained 
with their comparatively small field of recruitment. 

The seafaring castes of the Bombay Presidency have never 
been renowned for war-like propensities. It is true that the 
Mahrattas of Savantvadi and Kolaba were famous pirates, but 
they were sea robbers rather than sailors, and of the others the 
Son Kolis were the only caste with any tradition of having been 
soldiers. It is not, therefore, surprising that few recruits were 
obtained along the coast, but a large number joined up as 
Lascars, and after a brief and natural initial period of fear 
they served regardless of the dangers of submarines and mines. 
When the services in the war of the people of this Presidency 
arc remembered the Lascars also should receive their share of 
praise. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 

The following perhaps are the general conclusions which may 
be drawn from our experiences in the war. Firstly, that it is 
possible for a race once warlike t-o fall off in quality. This may 
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be said to have taken place as regards the Rajputs of Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. It may be partly due to actual vicious habits 
such as the taking of opium but it is more likely to be due to 
physical deterioration owing to unhealthy modes of living. 
The Rajput is too proud to become a good cultivator or to seek 
his living elsewhere. His physical degeneration may be due to 
an actual lowering of vitality owing to want of sustenance. 
Similarly, as regards the Deccani Musalmans. Although, as has 
been said already they fought well, recruiting was poor among 
them. This again may be attributed to the lowering of their 
standard of living owing to the want of adequate means of 
subsistence. Secondly, a fighting race though not degenerate 
may lose its warlike spirit through the competition of civil pur- 
suits. Although the Konkani Mahrattas enlisted very freely 
the numbers would doubtless have been larger but for the op- 
portunities of earning much larger wages in the city of Bombay. 
The Deccani Mali rat ta did not recruit freely because of the ease 
with which he obtains his livelihood in his native village. Crops 
are still uncertain with the scanty rainfall of the Deccan, but 
the increase of irrigation and the other opportunities of em- 
ployment available has removed the old fear of starvation. 
Similarly the Deccani Mahar could maintain himself with comfort 
by field labour or if he felt the pinch of poverty would go to 
Bombay where large numbers of them are employed under 
the Municipality and other public bodies. The third and the 
most satisfactory conclusion is that where recruits are obtained 
from an ancient fighting stock which has not become degene- 
rate there is no indication of any falling off in their fighting 
spirit. There had been no warfare affecting the Mahrattas 
for over a century and the comparatively small numbers of 
them in the Regular Army had been very seldom employed on 
active service. Yet the Mahratta regiments fought with credit 
on every occasion and their recruits, many of them very young, 
fought as gallantly at the end of the Mesopotamian Campaign 
as the older soldiers had done at tho battles of Shaiba and 
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Kufc. Moreover, recruits from the old fighting stocks such as 
the Bhandaris and Mahars, though they had no opportunity 
of actual fighting, gave every indication of being as steady and 
reliable as their forefathers. In this connection it may be 
pointed out that the suggestion that the absence of arms makes 
a nation effeminate and cowardty is not borne out by the 
experience of this war. The Mahrattas had joined the Army 
in comparatively small numbers and few of them had seen a 
shot fired before the present war, yet they showed great 
steadiness and courage on many occasions. Exactly in the 
same way many towns and counties in the United Kingdom 
had little warlike tradition and had sent few soldiers to the 
Regular Army, yet men from all parts of the United Kingdom 
fought with equal courage. The fourth conclusion is that it 
is not possible to make races and castes with no warlike tradi- 
tions into soldiers. This was proved by the difficulty of obtain- 
ing Lingayet recruits and of their comparative want of promise 
compared with the other castes. It was still more clearly 
proved by the difficulty of obtaining suitable men in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, or even in the districts of Khandesh and 
Nasik. In making this remark no reflection is cast upon the 
classes of higher education. Apart from their absence of 
military tradition it cannot be expected that with their inevi- 
table caste differences they could readily enlist as private 
soldiers. We arc talking at present about the warlike classes, 
and the classes of higher education cannot be so termed. Fifthly, 
the wilder and more purely aboriginal races do not necessarily 
make the best soldiers. In fact the presumption is all the other 
way. When settled down they lose their predatory instincts 
without acquiring or displaying the qualities of steadiness and 
perseverance which are found among the higher classes. As has 
been stated above this has proved to be the case both with the 
Kolis and with the Bhils. If it was not so with the Berads, 
it w r as because many of them had been much more longer living 
under settled conditions and were probably less aboriginal in 
their connections. If a final conclusion may be drawn upon 
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the facts we have before us, it would perhaps be that a good 
fighting stock will always remain such even after generations 
of peaceful life unless habits of degeneracy have set in, though 
the competition of civil life may render it more difficult to 
obtain recruits. It may be hoped that it will be possible to 
maintain the Mahratta regiments at the high state of reputa- 
tion which they have now reached. This is desirable not 
merely for the honour of the Presidency in the eyes of the 
world and especially of other parts of India, but also because 
a manly tradition in this respect cannot fail to raise a com- 
munity in the general estimation and to keep its moral stand- 
ard at a high point. Proud, however, as we may be of the 
Mahrattas wc should recogniso that the opportunity to serve 
should not be confined to those who are Mahrattas by race only. 
Although the Mahrattas will continue to be the great fighting 
class of this Presidency others such as the Deccani Mussulmans, 
Bhandaris, Berads, Kolis and Mahars have done well in the 
past and should be given the opportunity of continuing in the 
army so that they may do w r cll in the future. The City and 
the Presidency of Bombay take their full share in the indus- 
trial and commercial development of India. Let us remember 
that they should also tako their share in the defence of the 
wealth and culture thus obtained and developed. And, how- 
ever much wo may deprecate and abhor militarism, let us 
always hope that when the occasion arises the fighting castes 
of the Presidency will be forthcoming to maintain their 
ancient credit as they have done in the present war. 
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BEADS— ROSARIES— ACCORDING TO 
HINDU USAGE. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(Read on 26 th March 1919.) 

When I was asked by the Honorary Secretary, the learned 
Dr. Mody, to provide him with a few suggestions on the 
different kinds of beads — which I did in a short time, I had a 
mind to prepare a regular Paper on the subject, so as to bo 
included in the Society’s Quarterly for general ready reference* 

The subject of rosary is not very complex nor comprehensive. 
Among the Roman Catholics, a rosary is generally a series of 150 
repetitions of the Ave Maria, with a Pater Noster interpolated 
after each decade. It is a feat of exercise which is accom- 
panied by holy meditation on the mysteries of redemption. 
There is another term of the samo import, viz., chaplet ; and a 
chaplet is employed to denote a string of beads of larger and 
smaller sizes. Both tho chaplet and the rosary are used for the 
purpose of repeating certain words ; and the ultimate object is 
to secure tho due alternation of Avo Maria with Pator Nostcrs. 
A chaplet generally consists of 50 Ave’s and 5 P.'N.’s. 

In fact, this is a sort of expedient to assist the memory in 
complex repetitions. Mahommedans and Buddhists have been 
using similar devices ; but with the detailed mention of them, 
tho present purpose is not much concerned. Tho former are 
known to have the so-called “ Sobha with 99 beads and is used 
for the pious repetition of tho 99 names which express tho 
attributes of God.’* 

Let us see what a bead is. Following the manners of tho 
Western world, it is known to servo two purposes: — (1) Deco- 
rative and (2) Religious ; of the former this Paper need not 
treat ; and the latter has been briefly touched upon, so that 
no further information is necessary in that direction. Suffice 
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it therefore to observe that a bead is a ‘ 4 small globule or 
ball used in necklaces and made of different materials as 
pearl, steel, garnet, coral, diamond, amber, glass, rock crystal, 
and seeds and a string of such beads is called a rosary. The 
principal use made is that of counting ; and a devotee generally 
tells his beads while reciting some holy prayers. So far the 
East also agrees with the West to endorse; but there is abso- 
lutely no ornamental purpose for which beads or rosaries are 
employed in the East. In the West, gaudy things were used 
and religious simplicity with due sanctity was combined in the 
East in the rosary of beads. 

Moreover, the Spaniards are known to have used glass beads 
to barter with the natives of South America for gold, when 
they first established themselves on the Continent and we are 
aware that even in our own times, glass beads are a favourite 
article of traffic with many savage nations. It can be added in 
passing that Venice is the principal centre of the manufacture 
of glass beads of all kinds; and that "‘pearly lustre is commu- 
nicated by the infiltration of a substance obtained from the 
scales of the bleak * Leuciscus alburnus.’ ” Imitation pearlsare 
made solid and her-vyby filling up the interior with wax- 
Lastly, it is also known to us that “gold, silver and various 
coloured lustres are frequently substituted for the pearly 
substance in the manufacture of blown beads.” So much for 
the West. 

Adverting now to Hindu Scriptures and Hindu traditions it 
will be worth while to draw from Mantra Mahodadhi — the 
renowned work on the various rites and ceremonies performed 
in the Tantric way. In fact, the work belongs to the medie- 
val period and its injunctions are carried out even in modern 
times in certain places. It is stated that: — Rosaries of beads 
are made up of conch-balls, lotus-balls, Nimba-beads, Arishtha 
fruits, of the teeth of dead donkeys and so on. The beads are 
meant to be counted, in cases of mute prayers offered dispas- 
sionately and without any worldly desire to be fulfilled, on 
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the middle finger, while telling and turning the beads with the 
fore or front finger. This is the method adopted in good and 
auspicious ceremonies ; whereas in evil ajid sinister rites, by 
means of the ring-finger and the thumb, as well as by means 
of the third finger and the thumb, beads are counted — while 
muttering sacred prayers, or Tantric Mantras respectively. 
Meditation is the chief aim in good rites that have holy 
purposes in view ; and the mind is concentrated upon the 
image when the fingers go on telling the beads for aiding the 
memory to know the frequenc}' of prayers told. As a rule, 
the number of beads in such a rosary is 108. The holy Gaya- 
tri, the well-known Siva Panohakshara — (Om, Namah Sivaya 
= f^Tqrre ), and such other holy prayers are muttered 

along with the meditation of the mind, and therein the fre- 
quency is to he noted as an inevitable accompaniment. One 
lac and one quarter times the muttering of the Gayatri 
Mantra connotes a highly meritorious spiritual act for the 
performer and he is spiritually blessed to a great extent. 
In both these cases, Rudraksha beads are necessarily required 
and the act may be finished in days, if not in hours. Rudrak- 
sha is a name that signifies some “ej^e^-like thing on the 
bead, which is visible and which bears high spiritual forces, 
as is believed by the followers of Saivism. The Tulsi beads 
with which Vaishnavites are entirely concerned consider them 
as full of high spiritual energy and greatly sacred. The 
majority of pious devotees among Hindus are generally divided 
into these two sections, although the kinds of beads are as 
many as they aro specified above. 

There are chaplets or Beharkhas ( ) as they are 

termed, which do not require to be covered whereas the 
Rudraksha as a rule and Tulsi beads sometimes are enjoined 
to be covered up either by a mere piece of cloth or towel, or 
under a special protection meant for their rosaries. Chaplets 
are carried anywhere and the former rosaries are touched 
and taken up for use only in a holy place, after taking a bath, 
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and white muttering holy pikers. Chaplets are few ir 
number, sometimes 11, sometimes 18 and so cn. So mu cl 
for similarity or otherwise between chaplets as used b^ 
Westerners and Easterners. 

says Mantra Mahodadhi 
3i«3oTT ftdTTIE 9>^l3C9rT: t 

d*U ^6T3VT: II 

srqqiST: ^J?Td SITicT ^xf§ I 

iTOTiFU K«IdTflT*5T ^IdTqd&gsfi: II 

5rim d^r ^qr i 

3Rf*?i3^|*fcT 3 TCc§*4t: II 

Wrowh 5d: I 

WWTOFPt S5T qcg^rt: II 

^-4* i 

mw\ sp % n 

Mala — Akshamala or Rosaries made up of beads are of three 
kinds primarily as they are used for sacred and auspicious 
ceremonies ; but in inauspicious or sinister acts the rosaries 
contain 15 mania t.e., sphatik stones — White beads — the tell- 
ing of these beads and the accompanying rituals are performed 
in cemeteries, as a rule. Mantra Mahodadhi — the great ocean 
of Incantations — says : — conch shells, seeds o^f lotuses, seeds of 
Nimba tree (Limdo), Arishtha fruits (Arithas). 

Dharma Sindhu observes : — 

Akshamalas — rosaries of Rudraksha beads, Tulsi beads and 
others are required to bo bathed in and washed with pure 
water, as well as with milk, curd, ghee, cowdung, and cow 
urine ; then they have to be mounted on a Pippala tree and 
covered over with the right hand — while reciting the following 
Mantra : — Om, rhim, am, 5m, em, eem, rem,urem, etc., to tha 
end of 50 alphabets in Sanskrit, vowels and consonants com- 
bined together. Having done so much, the following verses — 
Mantraksharas to be recited : — Sadyo jato, etc., Vamadeva} r a, 
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eto., Aghorebhyo, etc., Tatpurush&ya, etc., Is&nah sarva, etc. 
While at the same time worshipping the rosary — whatever it 
be — with materials such as sandalwood, frankincenso and others. 
Each one of the beads out of the 108 in all — which is the 
usual total to which the number of beads is strung into a 
rosary — is charmed with a muttering and repetition ten times 
of the foregoing verse3. 

Bopadeva remarks in connection with Rudr&ksha beads 
that: — On the neok, 32 beads are to be put on; on the head, 
40 ; on the ears, six each ; on the wrists of hands, twelve each; 
on the arms, sixteen each ; on the eyes, one each ; on the braid 
of hair, one ; and on the chest 108. Siva himself is known to 
put on Rudraksha beads like these. 

Rosaries are imposed to be turned and beads to be told as a 
penitential and purificatory rite in the case of expiating for some 
in or other. When some proceeding from a desire or purpose 
at heart is done and some fault or sin is committed in the 
performance ; or, as in other cases, when before commencing 
such acts purification is needed, counting of beads and reciting 
of prayers is inflicted on the performer. The devotee with no 
desire and performing his daily routine of religious rites 
dispassionately can also tell beads along with prayers, option- 
ally ; for in his caso, if he be a Brahman, his sacred thread 
and the sacred knots thereon can serve tho purpose of rosaries. 

Supplementary. 

Counting beads cannot be traced an}' farthor back than tho 
Buddhistic period of Indian civilization. Nowhere can wo 
traco during the Vedio ora, the Epic era and the rationalistic 
period the origin of counting by means of beads tho frequency 
or repetition of prayers. The Sama Veda has much to do with 
the doubling, trebling and quadrupling of a number of syllables 
in Vedic verses, and on the tips as well as the natural marks 
of fingers, the process of counting could be carried on. Pada, 
Krama, Ghana, and Jata arc the various permutations and 
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combinations of the different syllables of Vedio versos which 
have preserved accurately every vowel sound of them, so that 
Vedio verses have been handed down to us in their perfectly 
oomplete form intact. Besides, tho Hindus of those days had 
made a great advance in their mathematical calculations and 
had discovered decimal notations as well as geomotrioal figures 
with their algebraical reasonings. Consequently, if pebbles or 
any other primitive method of calculations can bo presumed 
to have existed, thoy must have existod in pre- Vedio ages ; and 
they did come into being during the age of Buddha. Buddhistic 
monks and nuns have practised at counting of beads ; and the 
process still finds its modernized form among the Chinese and 
the Japanese nations, as the influence of Buddhistic religion 
was extended so far. 


THE SITTING POSTURE OF THE CORPSE 
IN THE BIER BEFORE BURIAL 
AMONG HINDUS. 

By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

( Read, on 26th March 1919.) 

When a Sanyasi dies, his corpse is buried and not burnt. 

Among Hindus, recluses or anchorites have many classes : — 
Bavas, Atit-as, Dandi Sanyas is, Paramahamsas and so on ; but 
all of them are buried after death, as a rule. 

When a Brahmana retires from the activities of wordly life, 
he enters into the well-known fourth stage — the last stage — of 
existence which is called Sanya sa — which is significant of 
renunciation of wordly enjoyments- He enters into that stage 
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only after performing many austere religious ceremonies, into 
the details of which it is foreign to this paper to go. When ho 
goes the way of all flesh, he is made to sit erect by his religious 
disciples or his devotees, or, failing these, by ordinary sympa- 
thisers — and a conch is blown into his ears, as if to show that 
it is time for his Absolute Absorption into God — Brahma* i.e.> 
for the attainment of Moksha. 

He is worshipped with due rituals by his devotees or rela- 
tions and friends who happen to be present by his side, since 
it is believed that he is “ God incarnate on the Earth,” Vishnu — 
Svarupa. The worship is done with all atomatie materials 
in full pomp. 

A little prior to dying, those that happen to be by his side, 
get him shaved clean on the head afresh, and on this clean- 
shaven head, all worshipping is done ; for, it is enjoined that 
the vital airs of the dying Sanyasi generally pass out by the 
Brahina-randhra* i.e., the topmost hole on the head, which 
may not be always true in other cases, such as those of house- 
holders. 

A palanquin constitutes his bier ; and there is no funeral 
pyre for him. In this bier, flowers are scattered all over 
loose, as well as in the form of garlands ; and on his neck, 
arms, wrists and forehead, beads of rudraksha in the form of 
rosaries, with certain numbers only* are put so as to keep up 
the spiritual force and strengthen the tie with the Highest 
God. 

Corn and some other articles of food as well as coins of 

% 

copper, silver and gold — all these are thrown out by devotees 
loose on the roads through which his palanquin is carried to 
the burial-ground, with cymbals ringing, conches blowing and 
notes of “ Narayan '* — echoing from place to place, as a result 
of loud and combined utterance. This palanquin is meant to 
go generally into the thickly -populated localities and it is 
ultimately carried to the cemetery, where a pit of a man’s 


II 
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height is dug ; reoitations of Vedic Mantras form apart of every 
action done in connection \yith the burial. The palanquin 
itself sometimes and sometimes the corpse, alone in th^sitting 
posture is seated on a square altar made in the pit ; and 
conches are blown with the loudest possible force, and the 
highest possible pitch; cymbals are sounded; bells are rung; 
but no drums are beaten during this obsequious ceremony. 
Since the occasion is regarded as one of rejoicing, and secondly, 
because conch-blowing and bell-ringing are calculated to carry 
the sound far higher into the welkins than drum-beating. 
Lastly, Salt Na Cl, common sodium chloride in a very large 
quantity is pwt into the pit all round and the earth is turned 
over it. On the 3rd, 11th and 15th day some religious cere- 
monies are performed ; and a small temple is constructed with 
an image of no other deity but Siva set up in it, where lamps 
are daily lighted and worship is daily done as well as attended. 


NOTES ON SOME OMENS OP THE ABORI- 
GINES OF CHOTA-NAGPORE AND 

Santalia. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

( Read on 26th March 1919. ) 

I. — Preliminary. 

Among the Hos of Chota-Nagpore, whenever the kinsmen 
and friends of a person intending to marry, start for the 
purpose of going to another place with the object of selecting 
a bride for him and settling the preliminaries of marriage with 
her, they seek for omens or the answers from behind the veil 
to their yearnings and questionings as to whether or not the 
proposed union would turn out happy or otherwise. If the 
undermentioned events happen while they are wending their 
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way, the same are looked upon as portents foreboding either 
good or evil to the would-be bridegroom and bride : — 

(a) Should the branch of a tree break asunder all of a 
sudden without any visible cause, and fall down upon the 
ground on their right-hand side, it portends misfortune to the 
bridegroom. But if it falls on their left-hand side, it augurs 
evil to the bride. 

(P) If a jackal, or a single vulture, ot a chameleon, or a 
dung-beetle, or a swarm of bees passes along the path in front 
of them from the left side to the right one, it bodes misfortune 
to the bridegroom. But if this beast, bird, reptile, or insects 
pass from their right side to the left one, it augurs evil to the 
would-be bride. 

(c) If a single vulture happens to wing its flight in front 
of them from the left to the right, it forebodes evil to the 
would-be bridegroom. But should it fly across the path in 
their front from the right to the left, it is looked upon as an 
auspicious omen . 1 

Similarly, among the Mundas living in the same province, 
when the dutam or the go-between and the would-be bride- 
groom's father, accompanied by two or three kinsmen (and, 
occasionally also, by the bridegroom himself), set out on their 
journey to the would-be bride’s village, they look out for omens. 
If they come across the undermentioned animals or objects, 
the sight of the same is regarded by them as prognosticating 
good luck to the parties intending to be united in holy 
wedlock : — 

(a) A cow and her calf lowing in response to each other’s 

call. 

(b) Paddy which is being conveyed from one place to 
another. 


1 Vide The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for J uue 
1917, page 279. 
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(c) Pitchers or jugs brimming over with water, which are 
being conveyed. 

( d ) Clothes which have been washed well and are, being 
carried. 

(e) Ploughs or yokes under construction. 

(/) A fox crossing the path in their front from their left- 
hand side to the right. 

(<7) A person heaping up dust. 

(h) A tiger. 

The sight of the u ndernoted animals and objects is considered 
as an evil omen : — 

(а) The sight of a person carrying an axe, a spade, or a 
shovel. 

(б) A person carrying a bamboo-made trap for catching 
fish with. 

(c) A cow lowing but not in response to her calf’s bellow-: 
ing, nor followed by a .responsive lowing from the latter. 

(d) The conveying of rice. 

(e) The throwing away of the sweepings of a house. 

(/) The sight of clothes besmeared with ashes or such 
other substance for the purpose of cleaning them with. 

(g) The sight of a tree toppling down under the strokes 
of a w r ood-cutter’s axe. 1 

In the same way, among the Santals — an aboriginal tribe 
living in Santalia or the Santal Parganas, when the kinsmen 
and friends of the bridegroom or bride go to inspect either 
the bride or the bridegroom, they watch for omens. If the 
party happen to see an evil omen, they return home without 

1 The Mundas and Their Country. By Sarat Chandra Ray, M. A..B.L. 
With an Introduction by K. A. Gait, Esq., C.I.E., I. C. S., Calcutta ; 

City Book Society, 1012, pp. 437-440. 
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going any further, and the proposed match is broken off. The 
sight of the undermentioned beast, bird and objects is regarded 
as a good or auspicious omen : — 

(а) Cows on the way. 

(б) A woman carrying a water -pot on her head. 

(c) Hearing the Uri’e bird call on the right-hand side. 

(d) A corpse in the village to which they are proceeding. 

The following omens are looked upon as prognosticating evil 
to the parties proposed to be married : — 

(a) The sight of a man carrying an axe over his shoulder. 

( b ) The sight of a male bearing firewood on his shoulder, 
or of a female carrying it on her head. 

(c) The sight of a jackal crossing the path in their front. 

( d ) The sight of a cpiail rising and flying away. 

( e) Starting a hare from its form. 

(/) The sight of a person throwing out ashes. 1 

The aforementioned omens may be divided into two classes, 
namely, (I) those drawn from the sight of beasts, birds and 
reptiles ; and (II) those taken from the seeing of inanimate 
objects. 

II.— Omens Drawn from the Sight of Beasts, 

Birds and Reptiles. 

I shall now take up for discussion the first class of omens, 
namely, those drawn from the sight of beasts, birds and 
reptiles. 

On comparing the aforementioned omens of the Hos, the 
Mundas and the Santals, I find that the jackal or the fox plays 
an important part in them. It is to be noted that, among the 
Hos, if a jackal passes from the left-hand side of the bride- 
groom’s kinsmen and friends to their right, it augurs misfortune 
to the would-be bridegroom ; but if it passes from their right 


1 Vide The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for Septem- 
ber 1916, page 309. 
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side to their left, it prognosticates evil to the would-be bride. 
While, among the Santals, a jackal, crossing the path in front 
of the party going to inspect the bridegroom or the bride, 
bodes evil to the parties intending to be married. 

Now all this is very similar to the Hindu superstition that 
the person, in whose front or back or all around whom jackals 
may happen to cry out or pass along at the time of sunrise, 
will die soon, as will appear from the undermentioned text in 
Sanskrit : — 

W'WSM err'd i 

faTOd TOd dl mt e d^rcT II 1 

But, among the Mundas, however, a fox crossing the path in 
front of the party from their left-hand side to the right, bodes 

good luck to the would-be bridegroom and bride. 

(3T(J J Cl® b ~~ 

All the foregoing omens are to be compared with the super- 
stitious beliefs prevailing among the Canarese-speaking people 
of Southern India. Among them, if a person going out to 
transact some business, happens to 'see a jackal crossing the 
path in front of him from his right side to his left, he is sure 
to succeed in his undertaking. But the contrary is believed to 
happen, if the boast passes from his left side to his right. 2 
This bears a striking similarity to the undernoted omen 
which is believed in by the Malaiyalis of Malabar. Now, 
Vishu, the Festival of the Vernal Equinox, is celebrated on the 
first of the Malabar month Medom between the 10th and 14th 
of April. The people of Malabar regard it as the commence- 
ment of the new agricultural year and, therefore, consider the 
first thing seen on the morning of the Vishu-f estival day, as a 


1 Vide the Rukshasi Tantram (in Bengali). Published by 6ri Jaharlal 
Datta from No. 76/1, Abiritola Street, Calcutta. Fifth Edition. 1321 
B. S. page 13. 

2 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VII, 

p. 86. 
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prognosticator of good or bad luck to the seer for the whole 
of that year. It is for this reason, therefore, that every 
Malaiyali takes care to have a look at an auspicious-' object 
on that morning. Consequently, arrangements are made to 
get up a kani, which means a sight or spectacle. As a detailed 
description of the ceremonies performed on the occasion of 
this festival is outside the subject of this paper, I pass over 
the same. I may, however, point out that, among the good 
omens drawn from the first sight of animals, is the seeing of 
a jackal which is regarded as prognosticating very good luck. 
This superstitious belief is indulged in to such an extent that, 
if anybody has a run of good luck on a certain day, his friends 
and neighbours say : “ Was it a fox that he had as a first 
sight?"' 

The belief in the goodness of this omen also exists among 
the Ca na r ese-spea king people of Southern India. Among 
them also, the seeing of a jackal early in the morning prog- 
nosticates good luck to the seer thereof. - 

Among the Bengali Hindus, however, the sight of a jackal 
on the left side of the seer is regarded as an auspicious 
omen . 1 * 3 

Then I find that, among the Santals, the starting of a hare 
from its form in front of the party going to inspect a 
bridegroom or a bride, is looked upon as an evil omen. The 
superstitious belief that the sight of a hare crossing one’s path 
prognosticates evil to that person, appears to have been preva- 
lent in England in the seventeenth century A. D., as is proved 


1 Vide the Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 2. Madras. 
Printed by the Superintendent, Government Press, 1906, pp. 98 and 99. 

* Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. VII, 
p. 84. 

3 Vidd The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. I, 
p. 355. 
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by the following passage from an old English poem of that 
period : — 

“ For worthless matters some arc wondrous sad, 

Whom if I call not vaine I must term mad. 

If that their noses bleed some certain drops. 

And then againc upon the suddainc stops ; 

Or if the bleeding fowl we call a Jay, 

A Squirrel or a Hare , but cross their way , 

Or if the salt fall towards them at table. 

Or any such like superstitious bable. 

Their mirth is spoiled because they hold it true 
That some mischance must thereupon ensue.’ 

On comparing the omens of the Mundiis and the Santfils, 
I find that, among the latter, the sight of cows on the way, 
and, among the former, that of a cow and her calf lowing in 
response to each other’s call, are auspicious and portend good 
hick to the seers. This closely resembles the beliefs of the 
Hindus of Western and Northern India who regard the sight 
of a cow and her calf at the time of starting on a journey, as a 
very auspicious omen . 1 All these omens have an exact equiva- 
lent in the superstitions of the Canarese-speaking people of 
Southern India who also believe that the sight of a cow early 
in the morning prognosticates good luck to the seer . 2 But 
among the Mundiis, however, the sight and hearing of a cow 
lowing not in reply to her calf’s bellowing is regarded as an 
evil omen. The same inauspicious omen is also drawn by them 
if her lowing is not followed by a bellow in reply from her calf. 

The vulture figures largely in the augury of the Hos. It has 
been noted that a single vulture passing along the path in front 
of the party of the bridegroom's kinsmen and friends from 


1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. 1. 
p. 296 ; Vol, IT, p. 593. 

* Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , .Vol. VII, 
p. 84. 
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their left to right prognosticates evil to the bridegroom; but 
its passing from right to left bodes misfortune to the bride. 
But, curiously enough, the fact of its flight across the path in 
their front is an auspicious omen. But in Bengal, vultures are 
always looked upon as birds of ill omen. If these birds perch 
on a house, the event is believed to prognosticate the death of 
the whole family occupying it . 1 It is further believed that a 
vulture flying over the head of a person portends his death. 2 

This has an exact parallel in the superstitions of the Cana- 
rese-speaking people of Southern India, who also believe that 
a vulture hovering over a house bodes death to the inmates 
thereof . 3 Similarly, the person on whose head a vulture or 
any other bird of prey has perched will, it is suporstitiously 
believed, live only for six months . 4 

Then I shall take up for discussion the omens drawn bv the 
Hos from the sight of snakes. It is said that if a Ho, when 
about to set out for his field for the purpose of ploughing it, 
happens to come across a snake just going inside its hole, it is 
taken as an omen portending that he will have a bad crop. But, 
if he is going there for the purpose of transplanting his paddy- 
seedlings or of doing some other work connected with his stand- 
ing crops, and, on his way thither, chances to catch a glimpse 
of a dhora snake lifting up its head, this sight is regarded by 
him as an omen that he would have a bumper harvest. But 
if, after displaying its head only, this ophidian enters its hole, 
the omen is interpreted as prognosticating that, at first, his 
paddv-crop would do well but, subsequently, wither up or 
totally fail . 5 

1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society oj Bombay , Vol. I, 
p. 350; Vol. II, p. 591. 

* Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 359. 

" Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VJJ# 
p. 84. 

< Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 366. 

s Vide The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for June 
1917, l>p. -79 -280. 
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This is analogous to the beliefs of the Canarese-speaking 
peopb of Southern India to the effect that, if a cobra raises its 
hood and sways it from side to side in front of a person, or 
overshadows with its expanded hood the latter’s head while 
he is sleeping in the open, the latter is su-ro to attain to sove- 
reignty at an early date. The people of South Canara have a 
tradition to the effect that the correctness of this omen had 
been verified in the case of Haidar Ali, the quondam Ruler of 
Mysore . 1 * 

In the course of our survey of the folklore of Asia, we find 
that omens are drawn from the sight of snakes by various races 
•oc people inhabiting India and the other countries adjacent 
thereto. For instance, the ancient Persians took omens from 
the sight of snakes on particular days of their months. 3 The 
modern Parsis also follow the practice of their ancient country- 
men and draw the omens, not from the sight of snakes on 
particular days, but from the sight thereof at the time of 
going out on a journey or during sleep. Thus when a person 
is starting on a journey for the purpose of transacting some 
important business, and secs a snake passing along his right side, 
it is taken as an auspicious omen. But, if it crawls along on 
his left-hand side, it portends some misfortune or evil to him. 
These Parsi omens are exactly paralleled by those drawn by the 
Canarese-speaking people of Southern India from the sight of 
the cobra. Among them, if a person going out to do some job 
or work, happens to see a cobra crossing the path in front of 
him from his right to his left, he is sure to be successful in his 
business. But ill -success is believed to attend on him if this 
ophidian crawls along from his left to his right . 3 Then again, 
if a snake crawls over a person’s body while he is asleep, the 

1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society oj Bombay, Vol. VII, 
pp. 84-5. 

* Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 42-44. 

3 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VIT. 
p. So. 
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omen is interpreted as boding good luck to him . 1 This ia 
analogous to the superstitious belief of the Canarese-speaking 
people of Southern India that, if a cobra falls from a height 
over the body of a person and passes off without inflicting any 
inj ury upon him, the lattor is sure to become very wealthy . 2 But 
amopg the Hindus of the Western Presidency, the sight of a 
snake is regarded as an evil omen . 3 But, unfortunately, it has 
not been stated whether it is unlucky to catch glimpses of the 
ophidian at all times, or on particular occasions such as the time 
of setting out on a journey, and the like. Among the Hindus of 
Bengal, however, the sight of snakes in coito is considered very 
auspicious. 4 

III. — Omens Drawn from the Sight of Inanimate Objects. 

I shall now take up for discussion the second class of omens, 
namely, those taken from the seeing of inanimate objects. 

It is curious that a water-pot full of water should play such 
a conspicuous part among the omens prevalent among the 
various races of people inhabiting India. Among the Hindus 
of both Western and Northern India, the sight of a vessel or 
pitcher full of water, at the time of a person’s starting on a 
journey, is regarded as an auspicious omen. The sight of a 
water-pot on the left also bodes good . 5 

It is for this reason that, among the Hindus of Bengal, 
whenever a person is about to start on a journey, a water-pot 
full of water ( ) is placed beforehand on his left at the 

threshold of his house or room in order that he may catch a 


1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. I, 
p. 290. 

* Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. VII, 
p. 84. 

* Op. cit. t Vol. I, p. 298. 

4 Op. cit. t Vol. I, p. 355. 

5 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. I, 
p. 295; p. 333 ; Vol. H, p. 393- 
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glimpse of this lucky object. [But the sight of an empty 
water-pot, among them, is regarded as an evil omen. 1 The 
same belief also exists among the Parsis, among whom the si&ht 
of a woman with an empty water-pot is regarded as very 
inauspicious. 2 ] The same omens are also drawn by the Canarese- 
speaking people of Southern India. Among them, if a person, 
while passing through the street for the purpose of doing some 
job or undertaking, happens to come across a water-pot filled 
with water, he is sure to succeed in it. But the reverse will 
happen if he sees an empty pot. 3 

The Parsis, who are followers of the Zoroastrian faith, also 
believe in the auspiciousness of this omen. Among them also, 
if a person, when he is starting from his home either for making 
a journey or transacting some important business, comes across 
a woman with a pot full of water either at the threshold of his 
house or in the street, he looks upon it as a very auspicious 
omen. Occasionally, he casts a coin into that pot as a token 
of his appreciation of this auspicious portent. Sometimes, the 
getting-up of the sight of this good omen is 9tage-managed by 
a female member of his family. But the whole scene is 
contrived in such a way as to bear the appearance of being 
accidental and unintentional. 4 Strangely enough, the Parsi 
belief in this good omen is also shared by some of the abori- 
ginal tribes of Chota Nagpore and Santa life The Mundfis, 
who inhabit the former province, also regard the sight of 
pitchers or jugs brimming over w ith w r ater, while being conveyed, 
as an auspicious omen. Like the Parsis, the Santals of 
Santiilia also believe that, in order that this omen may bode 
good luck, the water-pot should be carried by a woman on her 
head. 


1 Op. cit. % Vol. I, p. 355. 

2 Op. cit. f Vol. I, p. 290. 

* Op. cit. % Vol. VII, p. 87. 

4 Op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 289 -290. 
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Then comes the omen drawn from the sight of newly-washed 
clothes. Among the Hindus of Western India, the sight of 
newly-washed clothes bodes good luok . 1 Among the Parsis 
also, the fact of coming across a washerman with a bundle of 
clean clothes is regarded as a good omen . 2 3 [In Bengal, 
however, if anybody, at the time of starting on a journey, 
happens to come across a washerman or an oil-seller, he con- 
siders the meeting as an evil omen. 1 *] As we have already seen 
above, this omen also exists among the Mundas of Chota Nag- 
poro who regard the sight of clothes which have been washed 
well and are being carried, as a portent boding good luck. 
But the catching of a ' glimpse of clothes which have been 
besmeared with ashes or some such substance for the purpose 
of cleaning them with, is interpreted by them as a portent 
which augurs misfortune to the seer thereof. Similarly, among 
the Parsis, the sight of a washerman with a bundle of soiled 
linen or dirty clothes is considered inauspicious . 4 

We have seen above that, among the Mundas, the sight of 
paddy which is being conveyed from one place to another, is 
looked upon as an omen prognosticating good luck. It exists 
in a modified form among the Hindus of Western India who 
regard the sight of rice as auspicious . 5 By the Hindus of 
Bengal, however, the Mundii form of the omen is believed in. 
For, among them, a person starting on a journey should look 
upon, remember and utter the name of, inter alia , white paddy 
( ). 6 But, curiously enough, the Mundas regard the 

sight of the conveying of rice as an omen which prognosticates 
evil. 


1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. I, 

p. 207. 

3 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 290. 

3 Op. cit.. Vo!. I, p. 356. 

* Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 290. 

5 Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 296. 

* Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 593. 
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In Europe, the breaking of a mirror portends a great mis- 
fortune to the person to whom it belongs. In India, especially 
amongst the Parsis, the sudden breaking not only of a mirror, 
but also of a chandelier, a globe or any other kind of glass- 
ware on a festive occasion like a marriage — or a birth- day-party — 
is considered a very evil omen, prognosticating some misfortune 
or calamity to the person, the celebration of whose birth-day 
or marriage may have been the occasion for that gathering . 1 
Similarly, among the Mundas of Chota Nagpore, the sight of a 
tree toppling down under the strokes of a wood-cutter’s axe 
portends evil. The same is the case with the Hos of that 
province, among whom, however, the* sudden breaking of a 
branch of a tree and its falling down on the right side of the 
bridegroom’s kinsmen and friends prognosticates some mis- 
fortune to the bridegroom ; but, if it falls down on their left 
side, it augurs evil to the bride. Analogous to the foregoing 
are the omens drawn by the Canarese-speaking people of 
Southern India from the falling of leaves. Among them, if a 
leaf falls down nearer the left foot of a person who is about to 
commence a business or undertaking, than his right one, ho will 
be unsuccessful in it. But, if it falls nearer his right foot, 
success is sure to crown his undertaking . 2 

Among the Parsis of Bombay, the sight of a corpse on the 
road is considered auspicious. [ But it is an evil omen to catch 
a glimpse of the fire that is occasionally taken with the corpso. 3 ] 
Among the Canarese-speaking people of Southern India also, 
if a person, while passing through the street for transacting 
some business, happens to see a dead body, it is believed that 


1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. I, 
p. 292 ; Vol. II, p. 171. 

2 Vide The Journal of the Anthropolojical Society of Bombay, Vol. VII> 
p. 86. 

3 Vide ,The J ourml of the Anthropolojical Society of Bombay , Vol. I, 
p. 290. 
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-he will be successful in it . 1 Among the Hindus of Bengal, if a 
corpse is seen on the left side, it augurs good luck to the seer . 2 
Similarly, amongst the Santals, if the bridegroom’s or bride’s 
relatives see a corpse in the village to which they are going , the 
sight thereof is considered auspicious. 

Among the Hindus of the Western Presidency, the sight of 
(a) ashes, ( b ) refuse, and (c) a sweeper at the time of starting 
on a journey prognosticates evil . 3 But, among the Mundas of 
Chota Nagpore and the Santals of Santalia, if the kinsmen of 
the bridegroom or bride happen to see a person throwing 
away the sweepings of a house, or ashes therefrom, it is con- 
sidered as a portent auguring misfortune to the parties intend- 
ing to get married. But, curiously enough, among the former 
race, the meeting with a person heaping up dust is considered 
a good omen. Similarly, among the Parsis, if a person, at 
the time of starting from home on some business or on a 
journey, happens to come across a sweeper with his basket on 
his head, the omen is interpreted as being very auspicious . 4 

Among the Santals, the sight of a male carrying firewood 
on his shoulder, and that of a female bearing a load of 
the same object on her head, are regarded as inauspicious. 
This is paralleled by the belief prevailing among the Hindus of 
Western India that the seeing of firewood is considered as an 
evil omen . 5 But it is not stated whether or not, among the 
latter people, the evilness of the omen depends upon the fire- 
wood being carried by a man or woman either on the head or 
shoulders. 

Last of all, there remains the omen drawn from an axe 
Among the Mundas of Chota Nagpore, the sight of a person 

1 Op. cit. t Vol. VII, p. 87. 

1 Op. cit. t Vol. I, p. 355. 

3 Op. cit.t Vol. I, p. 298. 

4 Op. cit.t Vol. I, p. 290. 

5 Op. cit.j Vol. I, p. 298. 
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carrying an axe, a spade or a shovel, is considered as inaus- 
picious. Similarly, among the Santals, if the kinsmen and 
friends of the bridegroom or bride come across a man carrying 
an axs over his shoulder, this meeting is regarded as a portent 
presaging some misfortune or evil to the parties proposed to be 
married, it is to be noted that, among the latter people, no 
omens are drawn from a man’s carrying a spade or a shovel. 


OMENS FOR AUSPICIOUS AND 
INAUSPICIOUS HORSES. 

By Sorabji Munchkrji Desai, Esq., op Navsari. 

( Read on 30th April , 1919. ) 

This paper is written in response to the invitation of 
Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, who, on reading an issue (Part 34) 
of my “ ” (Consolation to the Distressed), wherein 

I have given some folklore on the good or bad omens of horses, 
wrote to me from Srinagar (Kashmir) in May 1918, asking mo 
to prepare a paper for the Society on the subject of the 
folklore on horses. I had given the folklore in my above 
Gujarati book from an old manuscript, written about 70 years 
ago, by my grandfather, Mr. Burzorji Nowroji Desai, who was 
then a leader of the Navsari Anjuman. He was a good rider 
and, as such, took an interest in the folklore about auspicious 
or inauspicious horses. This manuscript also contains several 
Unani prescriptions for horse-diseases which may interest a 
modern veterinary surgeon. In this paper my task in the 
matter of giving the folklore is mostly that of merely translat- 
ing a portion of the above manuscript as it is and which has 
been so kindly done for me by Professor Vakharia of the 
Veterinary College, to whom my best thanks are due. So 
this folklore m*»y be taken as that prevalent about 70 years 
ago or before. 
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Xenophon, the great Grecian Historian and Statesman, 
was also a great horseman. In his book on horsemanship he 
advises the purchaser of a horse first to look at the horse with 
the horse-cloth on the horse’s body. This was with a view 
that the beauty of the horse’s body may not distract the 
attention of the buyer off the more important parts, namely, 
the horse’s legs and feet. People are apt to ignore the 
essential parts and attach undue importance to non-essentials ; 
and the more important parts, namely, the legs and feet of 
a horse, are often neglected while too much weight is attached 
to the make of the body. But even this negligenoe is 
nothing compared to that obtaining with some people in 
India, who, when buying a horse, do not care so much for the 
purity of its breed, or soundness or right conformation of the 
body and limbs, as to its freedom from the so-called unlucky 
/narks. These are known as “ Balbhamris” ( ), 

“ Bhownris ” or feather- marks. They are swirls or twists in 
the growth of the hair, sometimes in circles, at other times as 
elongated stripes where some hair grow unevenly or across 
the general direction of the hair. No matter how purebred 
the horse may be, or perfectly sound in limbs, eyesight and 
wind, or good conformation of the body the horse may possess, 
if the animal has but one of the unlucky marks, it is at once 
rejected ; whilst another animal low-bred, unsound and mis- 
shapen, may be readily given preference if it is the fortunate 
possessor of one of the “ Bhownris ” to which superstition 
attaches good luck. These marks are found on various parts 
of the body, and the belief whether they are lucky or unlucky 
diffefs not only in different countries, but also in provinces of 
the sftme country*. For instance, the mark commonly known 
as “ gome ” found on the horse’s chest under the girth is 
considered one of the most unlucky marks in India, w r hereas 
it is looked upon as a very lucky mark by the Arabs. Con- 
versely, “ devbund ” is considered in India to be very luckv 
and so effective that all other unlucky marks are nullified if 
the. horso has devbund.” There are many such feather- 

13 
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marks, some lucky, others unlucky; but for the present" I give 
below, as said above, a translation of some of such quaint 
marks as are found transcribed in the Dukhine Dilaso ” 
( ) Part 34, from an old book. 

It is stated that once upon a time, a King had in his house- 
hold a slave, Elarnba, who among other sciences, also knew 
about good and bad feather-marks of horses, and he showed 
his worth on an occasion when a merchant brought one 
hundred horses to the King for sale. The merchant had 
such a handsome and spirited horse that the King thought he 
had never seen the like of it before, and wanted to buy 
it. The merchant demanded fifty thousand rupees as its 
price. The King thought of Elarnba, and ordered him in 
his presence, to lcok the horse over. Among the courtiers 
were many good judges of horse-flesh, yet Elarnba, having 
been ordered, examined the horse and said : “ May it 

please your Majesty, I have examined the horse ; it is good 
in every way, but if any one .mounts this horse and 
enters a stream of water, both the horse and the rider 
will surely die.” AH the courtiers and horsemen laughed at 
this. The King asked Elarnba if he knew about horses and, 
if so, ordered him to explain. Elarnba said: “ O Gracious 
King, the horses which this merchant has brought for sale 
are all so full of defects that if any of them is purchased and 
kept in the Royal Stables, it will bring ruin to your kingdom. 
Ashrupat Rishi explained to his son Shalotri 60 evident 
defects in horses. Besides these there are 12 in the make of 
the body. This horse No. 1 has in its forelock between the 
ears an excrescence resembling a horn. It is called ‘ Ekshr- 
ingi ’ ( ). Raja Bharthari had such a horse, and it 

ruined the King. Therefore it is not well to buy this 
horse. This 2nd horse though one-culourcd, has many spots 
of white, black, red and 3 'ellow colours. It is known as 
‘Anjno’ ( ) Shri Ramchandarji had such an inaus- 

picious horse, and he had to seek refuge in the desert. 
Therefore such an inauspicious horse should not be bought. 
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lest it should bring trouble. The 3rd horse has a hole in 
one of its ears. If one or both ears are so marked, the 
horse is called : Parkarno ’ ( ) and ruins the owner. 

Since the day King Harischandra brought such a horse in his 
stable, trouble overcamo him, he lost his kingdom and went 
about begging ; so, if you buy this horse, the curse of the 
he a veils will be on you. The 4th horse has in the middle of 
the lower part of its tail, a figure like £ ’ Gujarati (four). 

It is called ‘Mukhrodhi huri ’ $s(l). RajaKaunsh had 

such a horse, and his kingdom was lost. The 5th horse has 
a feather -mark in one of his armpits. It is termed ( ) 

‘Kukhapit. * Raja Mahipal had such a horse, and all the 
King’s relatives died before him. The 6th hor3e has 7 incisors 
instead of 6. It is called ( ) ‘ Adhikdanto.’ Wher- 

ever such a horse goes, constant trouble and quarrels arise. 
The 7th horse has 5 incisors. It is termed ( tCl<ivll ) 

* hind an to.’ Such a horse, if bred and brought up in the ow- 

ner’s stud, is harmless to the owner, but if obtained by purchase, 
its advent would be attended by quarrels and family troubles. 
The 8th horse has a ‘ parrot mouth.’ It is termed ( ) 

* Karali’ and sends the owner prematurely to his grave. The 

9th horse is ‘under-shot,’ i.c., its lower jaw projects beyond 
the upper. It is termed ( ) ‘ Vikrali’ and brings 

ruin to the owner. Bali Raja owned such an animal, so his 
kingdom was lost. Therefore it is an undesirable purchase. 
The 10th horse has a black spot on his palate. It is termed 
( ) ‘Kadamtal’ and brings a complete monetary loss 

to the owner. The 11th horse has a feather-mark dn his ear. 
It is termed ( ) 1 Kukhapatiyo.’ King Judheshwar 

owned such a Jiorse, which caused the ruin of his whole 
family and country. The 12th horse has 5 lines across his 
palate. It is ( ) ‘ Punchmukho.’ Since Nalaraja 

bought such a horse, he lost his kingdom and had to take shelter 
in forests. This 13th horse has a black spot in an otherwise 
whole colour. It is termed ( ) ‘ Shamalmukho.’ 

King Dagava had such a horse and the King was dethroned. 
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The 14th horse’s head is like a serpent’s head. It is termed 
} ‘ Haiyamukho.’ King Parikshit owned such a 
horse, and misery overcame him and his kingdom. The 15th 
horse has an additional small hoof besides the four natural 
hoofs. It seems five-hoofed and is termed ( ‘ Punch' 

char no.” It is the worst of all bad marks, and one who owns 
such a horse may not have anything left to. eat, or shelter for 
rest ; sa such a horse should not be bought. O King, such 
defects are not confined to horses, but they are found also in 
cattle, elephants and camels, but they differ with different 
species of animals, and therefore one should turn from these 
undesirable animals.” The King said : “ Clever man, I have in 
my stud horses with all these 1>5 kinds of defects enumerated 
by thee, and yet T havo not suffered in any way. What thou 
hast described is mere superstition entertained by men of weak 
mind. . It is ridiculous to hold innocent animals responsible for 
unhappiness and misery befalling human beings. However, 
there is something to know in such things as thou didst relate, 
so go. on with the characters of the other horses.’’ Elamba said : 
‘‘May it please the King, it is a fact that superstitions do not 
affect them at all who do not entertain them, but once a super* 
stitious belief takes hold of a man’s mind, it will surely affect 
him; so if it please the King, let this matter be dropped.’’ 
The King said: “No, no, let me hear more about the 
defects to which horses arc liable, go on.” Elamba continuing., 
said : „ “ The 1.6th horse is one whole-coloured, but has 
a black spot on his chest. It is termed ,‘ Kalojani .’ 

It. would cause the owner's death. Ihe 17th horse is also 
whole-coloured, but has a black spot on its left arm. It is 
called (^Msvi^fO ‘ Kandajnjani,” and is undesirable as it would 
bring about destruction of the owner and his family. r I he 18th 
borse is also whole-coloured, but has, a yellow spot on the right 
arm. It is termed ‘ Pilojani.’ Such a horse lessens 

.the span of the owner’s life. The 1 Oth horse has a. white spot on 
its chin. It is called ‘ »Sufedjani.’ It would cause 

death, of the bride. The j>0lh horse has the skin round its 
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fchroat very loose and wrinkled and is called (*(§Rt<pA) *Kaush- 
Anki.’ Such a horse causes death of the mistress of the house. 
The 21st horse has one ‘Wail-eye.” It is called > 

‘Anglo’ and causes death of its owner. The 22nd horse has 
its balls suspended vertically. It is called ‘ Goajami.’ 

It causes the ruin of wealth. The 23rd horse has no feather- 
mark on its forehead. It is called ) ‘ Shubh Mastaki.’ 

It biings persecution and trouble to its owner. The 24th 
horse has two feather-marks placed horizontally, which, if not a 
grave defect, yet lessens the life of the mistress of the house. 
fho ^oth horse has its balls high up the groins. It is des- 
tructive of the owner’s life. The 26th horse has a long feather- 
mark on the abdomen. It is termed ( *(1 m^II) ‘Shripalo.’ It 
brings its owner to trouble. The 26th horse has five radiating 
lines and a mark on its forehead. It is termed ‘ Vanio/ 

It brings on untold of misery and hardship to the owner. The 
27th horse has a mark on its back where the saddle rests. It 
is termed ) ‘Shasliana/ It is no defect and such 

a horse can be safely bought. The 28th horse has a feather- 
mark under the girth. It is termed Bandhakatu. * 

The man who rides such a horse has always to remain on the 
battle-field. In fact it may he true of him to sav (£?d >tl^ 

<t**t ‘The saddle is my residence and my throYie.’ The 
29th horse has stripes on its body like a tiger, and in the suir 
it much resembles a tiger from a distance. It is cafledTqinpQ); 
‘ Vagangi.’ It makes its owner ramble about the desert like 
a tig^r. The 30th horse’s back is like a tigers bark. It is; 
inauspicious and brings great misery, and causes a stain to. 
the owner’s, .reputation, which nothing can remoi e. The- 
mane of this 31st horse falls equally divided on both sides of 
the neck. It is called ( ) ‘ Behaya. Lochno *' 

or ( *11*4^1.) ‘Behai Lochno.’ It is inauspicious 

for the owner. The 32nd horse has a white stripe on the- 
face with a small black spot in the centre. It is called 
t ) Badit ’ and is considered of evil omen. The 33rd 
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horse has two marks between the ears and is called 
‘Shum Mastaki.’ Such a horse will not live longer than 4 
or 5 years ; and if it lives longer than the time, it will bring 
the death of the owner. The 34th horse has feather-marks 
behind the ears and one outside each ear. It is known as 
{ M$l ) ‘Paththo.’ This also is bad for the master’s life. 
The 35th horse has a mark on the chin. It is called ( 4^1*%) 

* Dundashkalo.’ It causes destruction of domestic happiness. 
The 36th horse has a whole-colour, but its back is white in 
colour, and is called ( ) ‘Harinag.* This horse may 

produce the death of its master in battle. The 37th horse has 
a mark on the abdomen. It is called ( rprilMd ) ‘Talapat* 
and causes pecuniary loss to the owner. Raja Juddheshwar had 
such a horse. He lost his kingdom, and passed his remaining 
days in the jungle. The 38th horse has a mark across the 
stomach. It is called ‘ Parbavash/ and is inaus- 

picious for the owner. The 40th horse has a mark on the 
abdomen, and is called ( MilMi ) ‘ Patapat,’ and is bad for 
the owner. The 41 st horse has a feather -mark on one side of 
the root of the tail. It is called ( ) ‘Jagapat.’ It is 

ordinarily a bad mark. The 42nd horse has a mark on the 
hock. It is known as ( ) 4 Gutaupad.’ It' ruins the 

owner, and no quadruped would survive the introduction of 
such a horse in the stable. The 43rd horse has a mark on the 
coronet of the foot. It is called ( ) ‘ Nashapat’ and 

none should buy such a horse. The 44th horse has white spots 
on both sides of the nose. It is called ( ) ‘Shur- 

inukkno,’ and is bad and should not be purchased. The* 45th 
horse has a white stripe on the face with a red spot in it. 
It is called ( ) ‘ Dilbhanjan.’ It causes mental 

anxiety, fear and despondency to the owner. The 46th horse 
has marks on both sides of the chest and one below 
the chest. It is called ( R^UMrl ) ‘ Niapat.* It is bad. 
The 47th horse has a mark on one ear. It is called 
( ) ‘ Karanpat.* It causes death of the owner’s 

children. The 43th horse has on its forehead two long marks 
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like horns. It is called ( ou^fRil ) 4 Bashingo.’ It causes loss 
of reputation of the owner. The 49th horse has a mark 
below the eye. It is called ‘Asupat.’ It brings ruin to 

the owner. The 50th horse puts out its tongue sideways, on 
the bridle being put on. It is called ( ) 1 Serpanyo.’ 

It is bad, causing death of the owner. The 51st horse has a long 
feather- mark on the side of the abdomen. It is called 
‘Xashantni.’ It is bad, for it always survives the owner. 
The 52nd horse has a mark on the lower part of the tail and 
another at the setting of the tail. It is called ( cIUi'Sl ) ‘ Lidau ' 
and will not let another horse stay in the stable, so unlucky 
is it . The 53rd horse has only one ball. It is called 
‘ Bkadio. It is unlucky, as it brings an illness on the owner 
and mental trouble. The 54th horse’s face is like a frog’s head. 
It is called ( ) ‘Medakmukho.* It is also unlucky. 

The 55th horse’s mouth is like a parrot’s head. It is called 
Uini^l) ‘Shava-mukho' and is equally unlucky. The 56th 
horse has a face resembling a donkey’s face. It is called 
( ) * Kharmukho.’ It causes family disturbance. 

The 57th horse’s upper lip is so short, that the front teeth 
are visible. It is called ( ) 4 Kapimukho.’* It is also 

unlucky. The 58th horse is whole-coloured, but has one white 
leg. It is called ( ) ‘Ujalit.’ It is so unlucky that 

whoever sees such a horse, suffers from mental anxiety the whole 
day, and relief can only be obtained by repeated obeisance to 
the sun. The 59th horse has 6 teeth and they point inward. 
It is called (>h l 4 Apvano ’ and is productive of the owner’s 
death. The 60th horse has a mark for each of the ten orifices 
of the body. It is most lucky. It should be purchased for 
the King’s stable. * The ten marks are two on the ears, two 
above eyes, one on forehead, two on upper lip, two on sides of 
abdomen, and one at the navel. If an y of these is absent, the 
horse becomes very unlucky. The 61st horse has a mark on 
the knee. It is called ( ) 4 Agpat.’ It is unlucky. 

The 62nd horse carries its head on one side. It is called 
( ) ‘ Karshanyo ’ or ( ) ‘ Marjanyo.’ It is 
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unlucky and causes the utter ruin of the owner. The 63rd horse 
is whole-coloured, but its abdomen is white. It is called 
(a-ttlir-WU) ‘Charnavbhago.* It is also unlucky. Thus, may 
it please, Maharaj, these are 00 defects, and unmerited unhap- 
piness may be avoided by observing them during purchase. 
Besides these there are other bodily defects and vices. r l bus, the 
64th horse eats earth and is called ( ) * Kirkbaoo.’ The 

65th horse is pot-bellied. The 66th horse is a rearer. The 67th 
is colour-blind and cannot see after sunset. '1 he 68th horse 
has megrims. The 69th horse is ( ) ‘ Ragat-mutra/ 

that is, always passing bloody urine. The 70th horse is 
‘Thansyo,” that is it has a chronic persistent cough. r J he 
71st horse is a biter; the 72nd horse is a kicker ; the 73rd horse 
is a shver. The 74th horse is a crib-biter, 'ihc 75th horse is 
( ) ; Panipesu,’ i.e., sits down when lead into a stream 

of water. May it please your Majesty ; these others are horses 
with good marks. This one has a mark on the right side of its 
chest. It is called ( ) ‘Balio, ’ and will bring immense 

prosperity to the owner. The 2nd horse has long fine hair 
on the coronet covering the hoof. It is called ( ) 

‘ Chintamani, ’ and brings happiness to the owner. The 3 rd 
horse has a mark below the throat. It is called ‘ Dev- 

mani ’ and is very auspicious. The 4th horse has 5 marks — 
one on the forehead, two on the throat and two on the head. 
It is called ( ‘Mangalo.’ Such a horse spreads hap- 

piness and prosperity wherever it goes. The 5th horse has 
marks on the face, sides, left leg and tail. It is called ( 

>j Dpfy * Akhand-Mangalo/ It is an excellent and very aus- 
picious animal, and brings prosperity and success. Raja Janak 
and Dhilakarna had such horses, and so obtained the world- 
renowned Ramchandraji as son-in-law. Such a horse must be 
purchased at any price. No price is too much for such a horse. 
The 6th horse has a feather-mark on each flank, like a lotus 
flower. It is called ( ‘ Shoobh-Mangalo.’ By its 

blessing, one obtains a good and lucky wife. 
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‘‘Again, horses possess qualifications which determine 
castes in men, and to determine these distinguishing attributes, 
a horse should be seen, when drinking water. This 1st 
horse is not afraid of falling into water. When drinking, 
it dips its head up to the eyes. It is of the Brahmin caste 
and is worth having. It brings respect and prosperity;, 
but is of no use for war purposes- It would run. away 
from the battle-field. This 2nd horse is afraid of entering 
water and drinks water cautiously, after striking at the 
water with the foreleg. It is said to be of the Kshatri 
caste. It is unsurpassable for battle-field. It makes a good 
mjirnt for a warrior King. Tho 3rd horfee, in entering a 
stream, will dip its head up to tho nostrils while drinking. 
It is of the Vaishya caste, and is good for carriage work. 
The 4th horse is afraid of entering a stream and will splash 
the water with his nose before drinking. It is of the Sudhra 
caste and is good for carrying loads. It is useless for the 
field. 

“Kajaji, many rich people buy horses without first having 
had them examined for lucky or unlucky marks and qualities, 
and thus bring misery and' unhappiness to themselves. There- 
fore, all horses should he got examined before purchase. When 
buying a horse., it must be seen that its ears are carried erect; 
the forehead and chest should be broad ; the chest large 
and well-filled; the hind quarters, thick and high ; the hoofs, 
small and round ; balls, small ; neck, thin like that of snakes. 
A horse with its back flat and hard, narrow muzzle, broad and 
high forehead, honest face, tender mouth, clean legs and 
with wel 1-pro portioned body is called ( ) 1 Nilo.’ It 

moves evenly, is strong-hearted, has an easy, pleasant gait. 
When the purchaser is settling the price of the horse, if the 
horse stamps with its left hind leg, and throws the saliva 
from its mouth, it is a good horse and the purchase bargain 
should be settled promptly. If, while settling the bargain, the 
horse should sneeze the horse is called ( ) ‘Ranajit’ 

H 
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and should be bought at any price. It is very lucky. If 
the horse shakes its whole body and head, it should not be 
purchased. Either the horse or the owner may die ina short 
time.” 

When the examination of the horses was over, all the 
horsemen present in the Durbar, on hearing what Elamba 
explained, insisted on putting the matter to the test ; and it 
was settled that any rider who declined to accept Elamba 
as his teacher should justify his rejection of Elamba’s teaching 
by riding a ( ) “ Panipeahu,” “ lic-down-in- water ” 

horse, and crossing the stream before them. A Durbari named 
Buched accepted the offer, rode the ( “ Pani- 

peahu ” horse and entered the stream. He had not proceeded 
much, when the horse took a somersault, and both horse and 
rider got drowned. All applauded Elamba for his learning. 
The King said “ Elamba, I have in my studs horses having 
all the bad and unlucky marks described by you, and yet I 
have not suffered in any way. All you said about the marks 
is only the imagination of superstitious people. It is ridi- 
culous to charge poor innocent animals with the misery and 
unhappiness which afflict mankind.” Elamba replied : “ May 

it please your Highness, superstition does not affect him who 
does not entertain it. But once the mind becomes affected by 
a thought, though remotely, the effect is produced inevitably 
and with great certainty. So people should always be careful.” 
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REPORT ON TWO HUMAN CRANIA OF 
CONSIDERABLE BUT UNCERTAIN 
ANTIQUITY. 

By Arthcr Keith, M.D., E.R.S., Conservator of Museum, 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

( Read on 80th April 1019.) 

There is no anthropological problem more in need of 
investigation than that of the prehistoric inhabitants of India. 
We all wish to see applied to India the methods which have 
brought to light the ancient races of Europe. Nor is there any 
reason to doubt that there are hidden away in more recent 
deposits of river valleys and of caves, in prehistoric, isolated 
interments and communal cemeteries, records of the ancient 
races of India. They have not been seen nor found because 
they have not been patiently and systematically looked for. 
It was because of the importance of this great blank in our 
knowledge of India that I welcomed the opportunity, given to 
me some three years ago, by Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, at 
that time Honorary Secretary of the Anthropological Society 
of Bombay, of examining two imperfect human crania which, 
from the circumstances of their discovery, might possess a 
considerable antiquity. 

The details relating to the discovery of these two crania 
were the following : — In the drawings appended these are 
labelled “ C ” and 11 D,” but I shall speak of “C” as the 
“ Bayana ” cranium and of “ D as the “Siaikot” cranium — 
these cities being near the sites of discovery. r Jhe Bayana 
cranium was presented to the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay through the Bombay Natural History Society by 
Mr. Wolff in 1912, and was found by him in 1910, when 
an excavation for a bridge on the Bayana-Agra Railway 
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was being sunk on one bank of the Gumbhir River near 
Bayana. It lay in the alluvial deposit 35 feet below the level 
of the bed of the river. Nothing was observed in the deposit 
(at least there is no record of any observation) that would 
give a clue to the approximate date at which the skull was 
embedded — no record of animal bones nor of human artefacts 
of any kind. Nor have I any facts to guide me as to the 
rate at which such valley deposits are laid down or of the fre- 
quency to which they are liable to be disturbed. All we may 
take as certain is that the imperfect crania lay at the consider- 
able depth of 35 feet. As regards its condition of preservation 
— it agrees in colour, consistency and mineralization with 
crania recovered from the river Thames near London. Most 
of the skulls dredged from the gravel bed of the Thames range 
in date from Neolithic to early Christian times. Although the 
antiquity of this skull is uncertain, it is possible that future 
operations may bring to light such evidence as may be given 
as a reasonable basis for assigning to it a date. Cranium 
“C” thus comes from the southern limits of the North-West 
Provinces and lies within the watershed of the Ganges. 

The second or “ Sialkot ’’ cranium was found in the Punjab, — 
within the watershed of the Indus. It was discovered by 
Lieutenant R. W. G. Hingstcn, I. M. S. (21st Cavalry) in 1912 
on the side of a deep nullah six feet below' the level of the 
adjoining cultivated land. The discoverer did not think he had 
to deal with an interment, but seeing that a complete skeleton 
was represented, which was noted to be resting on its right side, 
wc may reasonably presume we are dealing with a deliberate 
burial, but the date of that burial wc cannot judge, having no 
evidence of any implement or artefact which could give a clue 
to the period to which this grave belongs. The bones arc of 
a dirty chalky grey colour inclined to crumble and very similar 
in consistency to human remains recovered from burials of a 
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Bronze-age or later date in England. In this case, too, it is 
well to place all the facts relating to this discovery on record, 
for it may happen that future enquiry may establish the ap- 
proximate date of such graves. We should make a beginning 
now even if the material at our disposal is of an imperfect 
nature. 

The dimensions, shape and amount recovered of the Bayana 
‘‘C” and Sialkot “D” crania can best be realized by examining 
figures 1, 2 and 3, and the table of measurements which are 
appended to this paper. In both cases the facial parts and a 
great part of the base of the skulls are missing ; fortunately 
in the Bayana specimen the nasal bones are preserved; un- 
fortunately, in the case of the Sialkot specimen the nasal and 
supraorbital regions have been broken away. In both cases 
I infer they are male skulls, both of them belonging to men 
in advanced middle life — probably 45-55 years of age. In the 
Bayana cranium the sagittal suture is almost closed and the 
coronal suture is closing. A peculiar anomaly is present ; the 
mastoid region of the temporal bone has fused with the neigh- 
bouring part of the parietal bone on the left side. The bones 
of the Bayana specimen are stained a light brown, are dense 
and hard ; the crevices and recesses are filled with a fine sandy 
loam. In the Sialkot cranium the closing of the sutures has 
reached a less»advanced stage. As may be seen from the table 
of measurements they arc crania of small size; in “C” the 
maximum length is 178 mm., in “D,” 180 mm.; maximum 
width of “C,” 127 mm., of “D”, 128 mm.; the height of the 
vault above the ear passages in “C,” 108 mm., in “B,” 
110 mm. As may be seen in figure 2 they are narrow in com- 
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parison to their length, the width index being 71 in both cases. 
If figure 3 is examined it will be seen that they are narrow 

i 

in comparison to their height. As regards the thickness of 
the walls there are no features marking them off from modern 
crania : along the vault the thickness of the bones varies from 
3 5 to 7 mm. 

We have thus to deal with crania of men who had small 
heads which were narrow in comparison to their length and 
height. We have to see if amongst the modern inhabitants of 
India we can find crania identical in shape and dimensions 
and ascertain to what race such oranial types are to be 
assigned. It is a pity we have to depend almost entirely on 
the cranial form because, in the determination of racial 
types the shape and dimensions of the face are of the greatest 
assistance. In the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England there are the skulls of some 500 natives of various 
parts of the Indian Empire, the largest and most valuable 
part of the collection the College owes to Sir Havelock Charles. 
It was easy to pick from this series, especially from the 
sections representing India proper and Ceylon, crania of the 
form and dimensions possessed by the Baj r ana and Sialkot 
specimens. Such types were particularly abundant among 
skulls from natives of the Punjab and North West Provinces 
— the areas from which the crania under investigation had 
been derived. I therefore took two skulls with which to 
compare them — that of a typical male Veddah (No 678*5 R.C.S. 
Museum) represented in the illustrations as “ A and the 
skull of a Punjabi male, jet. 55 (No. 63121 R.C.S. Museum), 
and depicted as “ B ” in the accompanying illustrations. 
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It will be seen that I have used a framework of lines on 
v/hich to. sot the drawings of these four skulls A, B, C, D in 
Figures 1, 2, and 3, the frameworks representing the average 
dimensions of this small type of Indian skull. For instance, 
the maximum length represents 178 mm. — whereas in the 
conventional framework used for British skulls* I employ 
a. length of 100 mm. It will be noted that the profile drawings 
of the skulls (Fig. 1) are orientated on a base lii\e that passes 
through the* front o- malar and parieto-mastoid sutures — these 
points being those usually available in ancient crania. When 
so orientated the vault of a typical British skull rises 100 mm. 
above this base line, but in this small type of Hindustani 
skull the vault rises only about 95 mm.; hence the upper 
horizontal of the conventional framework is pitched at 95 mm. 
instead of 100 mm. as used for ‘British skulls. The width of 
the framework used for British skulls is 140 mm., but in the 
case of the small type of Hindustani skull I have reduced this 
to 122 mm. 

When we compare the Bayana cranium (C) with that of the 
selected Punjabi, I do not think there can be any doubt we 
arc dealing with the same kind of man — the same race — or 
racial ty r po— -the type to which Kisley applied the term Aryo- 
Dravidian. Fortunately in the Bay an a skull part of the nasal 
region is preserved (Fig. 1. C.)' : ; the nose is of the narrow 
prominent Aryan type ; the inter orbital width between the 
internal angular processes is 22 mm. ; between the inner border 
of the right and le:t lachrymal grooves, only Hi mm. 
The nasal bones are compressed and prominent, very different 
from the short-, flat depressed nasal bones of t\ r pical 
Vcddah and Dravidian skulls. There cannot be any doubt 
that the race which lived on the banks of the Gumbhir River, 
when the Bayana skull became embedded in the silt of its 
bed, was the same race as that which is still represented 
amongst- the modern inhabitants. It will also be seen (Fig. 2) 
that in the Bayana skull the zygomatic arches and cheek 
bones projected well beyond the width of the skull. 
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As regards the Sialkot cranium we have no evidence of 
the nasal or facial form; we have to base our inference on 
the cranial form and dimensions. It will be seen that it. is 
distinctly higher in vault, and somewhat more capacious than 
the small type of cranium I have selected as a standard for 
comparison. Its characters may be due to a somewhat 
greater predominance of the Aryan characters. In any case it 
would be easy, amongst the modern inhabitants of thfe. Punjab, 
to find meny crania of the same dimensions and shape. We 
have thus in those two crania — whatever their antiquity may 
be — no unknown human type. They belong to a type 
abundantly represented in the districts in which they were 
found. Their value lies in the fact that they may yet serve as 
evidence of the persistency of t\pe. Although ‘the four crania 
represented in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 belong to a small narrow- 
type, it will b? evident, if the details of their outlines are 
studied, that the Veddah form is peculiar We have already 
mentioned the width and flatness of the nose, but it will also 
be noted, that although the Veddah type agrees in dimensions 
with the Aryo-Dravidian type, yet the configuration of the 
skull is different — a difference which is to be noted in nearly all 
Veddah crania. In all collections of Veddah crania there are a 
few, skulls of great strength and size, and possessing certain 
peculiarities of form which I cannot help thinking represent 
an admixture. The skull draw'n in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 (A) shows 
the usual peculiarities of Veddah crania. The main growth 
of the brain is in an upw r ard and backward direction so that 
the oar-passages appear to lie farther forwards — more centrally 
to the rest of the skull than in crania of the Aryo-Dravidian 
type. 

In the adjoining table are given the chief measurements of 
the various skulls depicted in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 ; from these 
tables and from the drawings the reader or student will be 
able t.o infer such facts or measurements as may be needed 
for further comparison. In place of giving the exact measure- 
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meats of the Veddah skull, I have given under A in the 
annexed table the mean dimensions obtained by measurement 
of ten Veddah skulls. 

Table of Cranial Measurements. 

A. Means of ten skulls of male Veddahs intheR.C. S. 

Museum. 

B. Skull of a Punjabi male, set. 55. No. 631*21 R. 0. S. 

Museum. 

C. Bay ana Cranium. 

D. Sialkot Cranium. 



A 



B. 


C. 


D. 

Max. Length .. 

1766 

mm. 

174 

mm. 

178 

mm. 

180 

mm 

Max. Width 

122 

»» 

126 

,, 

127 

t* 

128 

»» 

Cephalic Index 

69 


724 


71-3 


711 

tt 

Auricular Height . . 

113 mm. 

114 

mm. 

108 

mm. 

119 

mm. 

Basi bregma tic ,, 

130 

„ 

134 

f) 

131 

*t 

140 

»> 

Min. Front Width 

904 

tt 

91 

tt 

90 

tt 

98 

»» 

Supraorbital Width 

105 

tt 

101 

tt 

101 

tt 

108 

tt 

Max. Width at Coron. 








Suture . . 

10G-4 

>* 

108 

tt 

107 

tt 

108 

tt 

Bi-asterionic Width 

100-7 

tt 

97 

t> 

95 

tt 

103 

tt 

Bi-Mastoid Width, 









(max.) .. 

115 5 

ft 

122 

it 

120 

»* 

112 

tt 

Bixygomatic Width 

1221 

tt 

132 

a 

130 

tt 

... . 



EDITOR S NOTE. 

Note . — I had the pleasure of sending a proof copy of Dr. 
Keith’s above report on skulls to Mr. B. A. Guptc, B.A. (Aliporc, 
Calcutta), as he takes an interest in the subject. Then, on his 
requisition, I sent another proof copy and the two skulls for 
his inspection and for the inspection of Mr. E. Vredcnburg, 
Superintendent, Geological Survey. I give below Mr. Vreden- 
burg’s Note on the subject received through Mr. Guptc. 

Editor . 

Tithal ( Bulsar ), 

29fft December 1919. 
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NOTE BY Mr. E. VREDENBURG. 

In the absence of any precise information regarding the con- 
stitution of the alluvium surrounding the Bayana skull and the 
details of the superincumbent strata, wc have but one fact to 
guide us, the depth at which it occurred, alleged to be 35 ft. 
The rivers of the region are, at the present day, not depositing , 
but ending agents. The first impression conveyed by the re- 
cord of a specimen from so great a depth, is therefore that it 
must be of considerable antiquity. It should be kept in mind 
that these rivers are liable to sudden floods which might disturb 
and rc-distribute, the alluvium without removing it. I doubt 
whether the alluvium would he disturbed by these floods to a 
depth of as much as 35 ft. but 1 have no information on the 
subject and I am not aware of the publication of any prcciso 
observations. Moreover the typographical circumstances of 
the actual locality would have to be taken into account. 

Failing direct information, we have to fall back on the charac- 
ters of the actual specimen. As noticed by Mr. Keith, its 
colour implies a lengthy sojourn in the alluvium. The skull was 
fractured across when it reached me, and I noticed that the 
colour extends right through the substance of the bone. I know 
nothing of the condition of the skull, regarding encrusting ma- 
terial, when it was found. The fossil remains of animals which 
have been found in India in formations of undoubtedly pleis- 
tocene age, are generally encrusted with sand grains adhering 
so firmly that it. would be difficult, in cleaning them, to obtain 
the perfectly smooth and beautifully preserved surface of the 
Bayana skull. Still, we must beware of attaching too much 
importance to this difference. If the Bayana skull was found 
in a fine-grained silt of the nature of " loess ” so abundantly 
developed in the Bayana region, its condition, whatever its 
antiquity, would be very different from that of the bones found 
in the coarse-grained pleistocene formations of the Narbada and 
Godavari. These bones are generally more or less mineralised, 
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which is not the case with the Havana skull, but, again, I would 
not place too much reliance on this difference. Human remains 
have not been found in these formations, but they have yielded 
human relics in the shape of a palaeolithic implement discovered 
in the Narbada formation. The characters of this implement 
as also the general character of the fauna, indicate a rather early 
stage, of the pleistocene. All the human remains of that period 
found in Europe belong to the very peculiar extinct type known 
as the Neanderthal race , while, according to Mr. Keith, the 
Bavaria skull exhibits no particularly abnormal features when 
compared with modern races. In our total ignorance concern- 
ing the physical characters of the early inhabitants of India, 
this does not definitely establish a difference of age. 

Taking everything into consideration, we may say that the 
Havana skull is certainly not recent ; but, whether it might 
be two thousand years old or twenty thousand, we have, at. 
present no means of determining. Our knowledge of Indian 
post-tertiary geology is scanty. It would be of the utmost 
importance, in the present instance, to entrust to a competent 
geologist, a thorough investigation of the post -tertiary geology 
of the Havana neighbourhood. 

The SialUot skull, whatever its anthropological importance, 
does not seem to be of much geological interest. 

E. Vredenburo. 

'2nd December 11)11). 
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NILGIRI TRAP FOR CATCHING WILD ANIMALS . 1 

[The Honorary Secretary of the Bombay Natural History 
Society has kindly presented to our Society a trap for catching 
wild animals, and forwarded to us an advance proof of their 
journal Vol. XXVI containing a note on the trap and the 
picture of the trap. As resolved at our Society’s meeting of 
the 29th January 1919, the note has been reprinted and the 
photo reproduced below. Thanks are tendered to the 
Bombay Natural History Society for the gift to this* Society 
of the trap and for the loan of the block of the trap for 
reproduction in our Journal. — Editor.] 

The man in the photograph with the trap is an Irula, one 
of the jungle tribes found on the lower slopes of the Hills in 



1 Reprinted from the journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, 
Vol. XXVI. p. 311. 
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South! India. This particular one comes from below Kil Kota- 
giri inth'c Nilgjris. He made these traps himself of bamboo: 
the size shown is for small game, such as hares and jungle- 
fowl. They can be made large enough, I am told, for animals 
as big as a tiger: at least the fall trap ls used for them. Curi- 
ously enough this tribe has no weapons for hunting, such as 
bows and arrows nor slings. 

PHILIP OOSSE, Capt., R.A.M.C. 

Poona, 27th July 1918. 


THE JOURNAL 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society waa 
held in the rooms of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday, the 29th 
January 1919, at 6 p.m. (S.T.), when the Hon. Mr. P. R. Cadoll* 
C.I.E.,. I. C. S., occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Government Grant* — The Bombay Government in their letter 
No. 207, dated 9th January 1919, have been pleased to sanction 
the continuance of the annual grant of Rs. 500 to the Society 
for a period of three years. Thanks have been tendered to 
Government in our letter, dated 13th January 1919. 

Animal Trap. — A trap for catching wild animals, presented 
to the Society by the Bombay Natural History Society, was 
placed before the meeting and the undermentioned corres- 
pondence was read : — 

^a) Bombay Natural History Society’s letter dated 27th 
December 1918 presenting us the trap apd sending us 
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therewith an advanced proof of that part of their Journal 
(Vol. XXVI, p. 311) containing a note entitled “Nilgiri Trap 
for Catching Wild Animals.” 

(6) Our letter dated 3rd January 1919 thanking the 
Society for the gift of the trap and inquiring if the Society 
would kindly lend the photo-block of the trap printed in its 
above Journal for reproduction in our Journal in case our 
Society proposed to have it reproduced. 

(c) The Natural History Society’s reply dated January 
1919 consenting to lend the block, provided due acknowledg- 
ment was made to tboir Society. 

It was thereupon resolved that the Note in the Bombay 
Natural History Society’s Journal (Vol. XXVI, p. 311), along 
WJth the photo-block, be reproduced in our Journal with due 
acknowledgment. 

R.osari as. —Letter dated 17th December 1918 from Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven, C. I. E., I. 0. S., together with a copy of Dr. William 
Crook’s letter of 4th December 1918 to Mr. R. E. Enthoven, 
C. I. E., I. C. S., was then read. 

Dr. Crook in his letter asks for information about the 
varieties of rosaries (with specimens) used in India by the 
Hindus, Jains, Sikhs, Buddhists, Musalman3, etc., with full 
details of their use in ritual and in magic, and any superstitious 
and popular beliefs connected with them. 

Members were requested to supply information on the 
subject. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “Revised Ethnography of the Kanarcse District ii 
the Bombay Presidency,” Part III. By J. A. Saldanha, Esq v 
B.A., LL.B. 

2. 4 ‘ The Vestiges of Tiger-Worship in the District of 
Mymensingh in Eastern Beng?J.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers terminated 
the proceedings of the meeting. 


16 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch of the Koval Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, 
on Wednesday the 26th February 1919 at 6 p.m. (S.T.), 
when the Hon. Mr, P. R- Cadell, C.I.E., I. C. S., occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting wore read and confirmed. 

THE THIRTY SECOND ANNUAL REPORT of the year 
1918 was then read and the Financial Statements placed on the 
table for inspection by members. 

Proposed by Rao Bihadur P. B. Joshi and seconded by Rao 
Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan — 

That the Report of the year 1918 and the Statements of 
Accounts as audited and signed by the Auditors be accepted. 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by the Hon. Mr. P. R. Caddl, C.I.E., I. C. S., and 
seconded by Mr. R. P. Masani — 

That Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, F.R.G.S., be elected Presi- 
dent of the Society for the ensuing year. 

While moving the proposition, Mr. Cadell gave expression to 
the esteem in which Mr. Joshi was held for his scholarship in 
Maratha history and literature, and especially referred to the 
literary assistance given by him to the late Sir James Campbell 
in compiling the Bombay Gazetteer. 

On the proposition being carried unanimously, Rao Bahadur 
Joshi took the Presidential Chair and thaDked the Society for 
his election. 

Proposed by Dr. D. B. Dandekar and seconded by Mr. S. S. 
Mehta — 

That the following Office-Bearers be elected for tho ensuing 
year: — 

Vice-Presidents : 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & S. 

J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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Members : 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. 

Dr. II. N. Ranina, L.M. & S- 

K. A. Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Dr. P. N. Daruwala, LL.D., Bar-at-Law. 

Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, S.J. 

Honorary Auditors: 

R. K. Dadachanji, Esq., B.A, LL.B. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chowan, L.M. & S. 

Hony. Secretary and Treasurer : 

Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Hon. Mr. P. R. Oadcll then delivered his Presidential 
Address on “The Military Instincts of the Castes of the Bombay 
Presidency, as indicated by their share in Fighting and 
Recruitment during the War.” 

A vote of thanks to the Hon. Mr. Cadell both for his 
Presidential Address and for his work as President last year 
terminated the proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was 
held in the rooms of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday the 26th 
March 1919 at 6 p.m. (S.T.), when Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi 
occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ Beads-Rosaries according to Hindu Usage.” By S. S. 
Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

2. “ The Sitting Posture of the Corpse in the Bier before 
Burial among Hindus.” By S. S. Mehta, Esq,, B A. 
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3. “Notes on Some Omens of the Aborigines of Chota- 
Nagpore and Santalia.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., 
B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers terminated 
the proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wednes- 
day the 3()th April 1919 at 6 p.m. (S.T.), (when the President, 
Kao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting wero read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the 
Society : — 

1. Rao Bahadur A.K. Pai, B.A. 

2. Mr. T- H. Vines (Principal, Sindh Madressa). 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ Omens for Auspicious and Inauspicious Horses. ” By 
Sorabjee Muncherjee Desai, Esq. 

2. “Report on Two Human Crania of Considerable but 
Uncertain Antiquity found in Upper India.” By Ur. Arthur 
Keith, M.D., F.R.S., Conservator of Museum, Royal College 
of Surgeons in England. 

As to the second paper the Honorary Secretary said that 
Mr. W. S. Millard, the Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
Natural History Society, had sent with his letter, datod 27th 
April 1912, a skull which he had received from Mr. W. H. Wolff 
of the B. B. & C. I. Railway. Mr. Millard again sent us with 
his letter, datod 20th August 1912, some notes and drawings 
of a skull received by him from Lt. R. W. G. Hingston of 2 1st 
Cavalry, Jheluin. Those notes and drawings were placed 
before the Society. 
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£it.-Col. K. R. Kirtikar. I.M. S., had then read on 30th October 
1912, notes on these skulls under the title of “Notes on Two 
Skulls ( homo sapiens ) from Upper India (with illustrations!.” 
These notes were published in the Journal of the Society (Vol. 
IX, No. 8, pp. 524-530). Then, on the suggestion of Lt.-Col. 
Kirtikar at the above meeting, Lt. Hingston was requested 
to kindly send us the skull. Tho Honorary Secretary then 
added, that, as the President of the Society in 1914, ho 
had drawn the attention of the members at the Society’s 
meeting held on 28th October 1914, to the address by Dr. 
Arthur Keith on “ The Reconstruction of the Fossil Human 
Skulls,” published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of England ( Vol. XLIV, January to June 1914, 
pp. 12-31) and suggested that it would serve a very useful 
purpose if the Society would send to the Royal Institute 
the skulls for further examination by experts in England. 
It was thereupon resolved “ that the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland be asked if it would 
like to have for tho purposes of investigation, a loan of the 
two skulls that the Anthropological Society of Bombay has 
in its possession and that if the Institute asked for the skulls, 
they might be sent.” So, after some correspondence, the 
skulls were sent to Dr. Keith on 19th March 1915. Dr. Keith 
sent his report with his letter dated 10th February 1919. 

A vote of thanks to the Authors cf the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
1918. 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF BOMBAY. 

(FROM 1st JANUARY 1918 TO 31st DECEMBER 1918.) 


The Council begs to submit the following report of the work 
of tho Society during the year 1918 : — 

Number of Members . — At the commencement of the year, 
there were 90 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. Two 
Ordinary Members were elected during the year. The names 
of 3 Ordinary Members have been removed from the roll owing 
to their death and resignation. Thus 89 Members were on 
tho roll of the Society at the close of the year. 

Obituary . — The Society has to record with regret the loss by 
death of tho following members : — 

Principal J. Nelson Fraser. 

Sir Ratan Tata, Kt. 

The following resolution recording the sense of grief of the 
Society at the death of Principal J. N. Fraser was passed : — 

“ The Society records its deep sense of grief at the death of 
Principal J. Nelson Fraser which occurred on the 12th March 
1918. Principal Fraser w r as for one year the Vice-President 
and for one year its President and as such and as a member 
for a number of years took a deep interest in the work of the 
Society. Even outside the Society, ho sympathised with its 
work by spreading a knowledge of its aims and objects. The 
Society deeply deplores the loss of his death.” 

Meetings . — During the year under report, ten meetings were 
held, ’out of which one was the Annual General Meeting and nine 
were Ordinary Monthly Meetings. 
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Communications. — At -the ten meetings, the following papers 
wore read : — 

1. Dagada-Chouth or Vestiges of Moon -Worship in the 

Bombay Presidency. By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B. A. 
(Read on 30th January 1918.) 

2. Riddles Current in the District of Eastern Bengal. 

Part I. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 
(Read on 30th January 1918.) 

3. A Few Riddles Current in the Distriot of Pubna in 

Eastern Bengal. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., 
B.L. (Read on 30th January 1918.) 

4. Tho Advocacy in Indian Judicial Courts in Pre-British 

Times. By K. A. Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Read 
on 20th March 1918.) 

5. The Parsee Purificatory Ceremonies. Purificatory Pro- 

cesses in Daily Life. By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. (Read on 20th 
Maroh 1918.) 

6. Further Notes on a Case of Human Saorifioe and 

Cannibalism from the District of Naidya, Bengal. 
By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 
24th April 1918.) 

7. The Gaddis of Chamba and Kangra. By Capt. H. 

Wilberforce-Bell, F.R.G.S., F.R. Hist. S., M.R.A.S. 
(Read on 24th April 1918.) 

8. The Bombardment of Paris from a distance of 60 miles, 

supposed to be a mystery. An instance of a some- 
what similar mystery in the Anciont History of 
Persia- By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. (Read on 24th April 
1918.) 

9. A Note on the Cross-Palanquin Procession. By Rao 

Bahadur R. C. Artal, I.S.O. (Read on 26th June 
1918.) 
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10. “ Deification of Light Among Ancient Nations 

Eastern and Western.” By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 
(Read on 3 1st July 1918.) 

11. “Anthropology of Modem Civilised Man.” By Arthur 

MacDonald, Esq. (of Washington). (Read on 31st 
July 1918.) 

12. “ Revised Ethnography of the Kanarese District in the 

Bombay Presidency,” Part II. By J. A. Saldanha, 
Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

13. “ Some Curious Cults' of Southern and Western Bengal.” 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., MA., B.L. (Read 
on 29th August 1918.) 

14. Parsee Initiation Ceremonies and Customs. By Shams- 

ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshodji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 
C.I.E. (Read on 25th September 1918.) 

15. On Three Folksongs from the District of Pabna in 

Eastern Bengal. By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 
M.A., B.L. (Read on 25th September 1918.) 

16. “ Curious Hindu Marriago Customs.” By K. A. 

Padhye, Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Read on 30th October 
1918.) 

17. “The Consecration Ceremonies of the Parsis.” By 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshodji Modi, B.A. 
PhD., C.I.E. (Read on 30th October 1918.) 

18. “ An Ancient Uriya Ceremony for Rain-Compelling.” 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read 
on 27th November 1918.) 

Journal. — Nos. 2, 3 and 4 of Vol. XI wore published during 
the year. 

Presents. — Journals and Reports of learned Societies and othor 
Publications have been received in exchange for the Society's 
Journal and otherwise as usual during the year under report. 

Finances. — The invested fund of the Society stood at Rs. 4,800 
and tho Cash Balance at Rs. 800-1-2 on the 31st Decomber 1918. 



THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY 

For the year 191 §. 

STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society. 


Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1917 

Add— 

Members admitted during the year 1018 
Deduct — 

Names removed on account of death 
Names removed on account of resignation 


90 


•> 


1 

2 


92 


3 


Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 
1918 ... 


89 


JIVANJI JAMSHKDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bombay, 31*/ December 1918. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

STATEMENT 

Statement showing in detail : — (4) the amount of Government 
the actual amount received during the year ; (C) the 
during the ‘previous year ; (D) the amount of 


Amount payable during the year. 


Balance remaining to bo recovered from 
tho previous yoors 


Amount payable for 1918 as under. 
Government Grant. 


Government Grant for the year 1918*19. . 600 0 0 


Life Members. 


10 Life Members (from whom no further 
subscriptions are duo) 


Special Members. 


H. E. H. the Nizam, G.C.S.1 100 0 G, 


Tho J unagadh State 



Carried over Rs.,.,1 


615 u CL- 


260 0 0 
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SOCIETY OP BOMBAY 

B. 

Chant and subscriptions payable during the year 1918 ; ( B ) 
amount of subscriptions of the year received in advance 
subscriptions remaining to be received. 


& 


The actual amount recived. 
Government Grant . 


Government Grapt for the year 1918*19 


Life Members. 

10 Life-Members frojn whom no further 
subscriptions are due... . 


Special Members. 

H. E. H. The Nizam, G.C.S ,1. ... 

The Junagadh State M . ... 

Ordinary Members. 

57 Members paid subscriptions for the 
year 1918 ... 

Payment in Arrears. 

5 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions! 
for 1917 

Payment in Advance. 

1 Ordinary Member paid subscription 
for the year 1919 in the year 1918... 


Carried over Rs. ... 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


500 0 0 


100 0 0 
15 0 0 


570 0 0 


50 0 0 


10 0 0 1,245 0 0 


1,245 0 0 
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STATEMENT 


A — continued. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a: p. 

Brought forward Rs. ... 

615 0 0 

260 0 0 

Ordinary Members. 



74 Ordinary Members continued from the 



year 1917 ... 

740 0 0 


I Momber free (Honorary Secretary) ... 



1 Member died (from whom no furfchcrl 



subscription is due) ... 



2 Members resigned (from whom no 



further subscriptions are due) 



2 Members olected during tho year 1918. 

20 0 0 


1 Member paid subscription in advance 



ior 1919 

10 0 0 




1,385 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 


1.645 0 0 


Bombay, 315/ December 1918 
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STATEMENT OP ACCOUNT 


639 



Rs. a. p. j 

1 Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward lie. ... 

T otal amount of Grant and Subscription# 
received. 

C 

The amount of subscriptions for 1918 
received during the previous year. 

•••••• ••• 

1 

1,245 0 0 

2 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions 



for 19l8 in 1917 1 

D 

The amount of subscriptions remaining 
to be recovered. 

1 Ordinary Member for 1914 to 1918 ... 



V) 

50 0 0 | 

20 0 0 


1 Ordinary Member for 1915 to 1918... 


40 0 0 


4 Ordinary Members for 1916 to 1918 ...j 120 0 0 


6 Ordinary Members for 1917 and 1918. 
5 Ordinary Members for 1918 1 


120 0 0 

50 0 0 


380 0 0 



1 


Total Rs. ... 

■ — 

1,645 0 0 


J1VANJJ JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
itenerary Secretary and Treasurer, 
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STATEMENT 

Statement shewing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on 1st January 1917 


Government Grant for the year 1918-19 and amount of 
annual subscriptions received during the year 191 8 
as per statement B ... ... ... 


Interest realized on Invested Funds during tho ycari 

ibis fiBi ft. 


Amount realized from sale of Journals ... 


Rs. a. p. 


469 1 8 


1,245 0 0 


165 6 0 


62 12 0 


Total 


Rs. ...i 


1,942 


3 8 


We have exarninod tho accounts and found them corroct. Wo have 
examined the Vouchers and also tho Bombay Bank’s Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 


RUTTONSHAW IvERSHASPJI DADACHANJI 
V1THAL l’AN DU RANG CHAV AN 


^■Auditor#. 


Romfcay, 19 t/< January 1919. 
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C. 


Anthropological Society of Bombay during the year 1918. 


EXPENDITURE. 

| 

Rs. a. p. 

Establishment ... ... 

1 600 0 0 

Postage and Stamps ... ... ... ... ...j 

* 

47 3 0 

Stationery, Printing and Rinding Charges ... ...J 

I 

60 12 0 

Cost of Printing the Journals ... ... „J 

1 

488 2 0 

l 

Miscellaneous Charges <,..j 

tJBBay 

60 1 G 

1 

Balance on 31st December 1918 ... ... ... 

1 

! 

800 1 2 

I 

I 

Total Rs, ...j 

1,942 3 8 

Invested Funds 


Government Promissory Notes bearing per cent, interest for Rs. 4,800* 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 





THE J0U1ITAL 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF 

BOMBAY. 


ON A KHASI ETIOLOGICAL FOLKTALE. 

By Sarat Chandra Mxtr , Esq., m.a., b.l. 

( Read on 25 th June 1919 • ) 

On the north-east frontier of Indh. is a range of hills named 
the Khasia Hills which are inhabited by an aboriginal race of 
people called the Khasias or Khasis. Among this people, there 
is current an interesting setio logical folktale entitled “ The 
Betel-nut, Pan and Tobacco.” Now, Mr Andrew Lang has 
defined “an aetiological folktale or legend ” to bo “a folktale or 
legend which accounts for the origin of things or phenomena.’’ 
The aforementioned Khasi aetiological folktale accounts for the 
origin of the three valuable plants, the betel-nut palm (Areca 
catechu), the betel-leaf creeper (Piper belle), and the tobacco 
plant ( Nicotiana tabacum). 

A correspondent of the Calcutta daily, Statesman and Friend 
of India, who has concealed his identity under the initials K.U.R., 
communicated, sometime ago, to this newspaper the afore- 
mentioned folktale which was published in its issue of Sunday, 
the 17th March 1918. With, reference to this folktale, the 
Editor of the Statesman and Friend of India has penned the 
following note which has been printed as a little foreword to 
this story : — 

“ Another curious folktale'of the Khasis has been trans- 
lated by a correspondent who has lived long amongst these 
primitive people/’ 
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The aforementioned folkvale runs thus : — 

“ Long, long ago, two boys lived in a village on the slopes of 
the Hills, who were very fond of one another and who were 
inseparable companions. The name of one was U. Riwbha ; he 
was the son of one of the wealthiest men in the country. The 
other was called U. Baduk ; he belonged to one of the lowly 
families, but the difference in station was no barrier to the affec- 
tion of the children for one,another. Every day they sought one 
another out, and together they roamed abroad in the fields and 
the forests learning to know the birds and the flowers. To- 
gether they learned to swin in the rivers ; together they learned 
to use the bow and arrow and to play on the lute ; they loved 
the same pastimes and enjoyed the village life to the utmost." 

“ A 8 they grew up, they could not be always togothcr as 
w hen they were children. U. Riwbha had to look over his 
father’s property, which made it necessary for him to be absent 
frequently from the village while U. Baduk jrtSht every day to 
labour in the fields to earn his own rice and to help his parents, 
who were poor. But the old friendship remained as firm as 
ever between the two ; they trusted one another fully and the 
one kept no secret from the other." 

“ In tho course of time, they took to themselves wives and 
became the heads of families. U. Riwbha's wife belonged, like 
himself, to one of the wealthy families, so that by the marriage 
his influence in the village was much increased and he became 
wealthy and prosperous. U. Baduk also married into his own 
class and went to live in a distant village. He never gathered 
riches like his friend. Nevertheless he was very happy. He 
had a good and thrifty wife, and side by side they daily toiled 
in the fields to supply their simple wants as a family.” 

Thus, circumstances kept the two friends apart, for they 
seldom met, but the old regard was not in the least abated by 
absence ; rather the bond seemed to be drawn closer and closer 
as the years went by. Occasionally U. Baduk journeyed to his 
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native village to see his people and friends, and nowhere was he 
more cordially welcomed than in the house of his friend U. 
Riwbha, who insisted upon his spending the greater part of 
each visit in his house where he was always entertained most 
sumptuously, and the two companions with great contentment 
renewed the old intimacy and affection.” 

** On his return home from one such visit, U. Baduk’s wife 
told him that the neighbours had been talking a great deal and 
judging him for going repeatedly to visit a wealthy acquaintance 
who never showed his appreciation by returning the courtesy, 
which proved that the intimacy was all of U. Baduk’s seeking. 
He was very vexed to hear this, not so much because they found 
fault with himself as because their words cast unfavourable 
reflections on his best friend, and he determined that, on the next 
oocasion, he would invito his friend to come to see him. So when 
U. Baduk paid his next visit to his village and had accepted as 
usual his friend ’8 hospitality, he ventured to say : ‘lam always 
coming to see you and partaking of food at your house, but you 
have not been o/ce in my house since I got married. * To this 
U. Riwbha replied : ‘ Very true, my dear friend, I never thought 
of this before ; you know that I have much business on my 
hands always, and have no leisure to take my pleasures, but I 
have been too remiss towards you, and I must make haste to 
remedy my fault. You give my best greetings to your wife 
and tell her that I will start from here to-morrow to come on 
purpose to pay you and her a visit and to give mj-self the plea- 
sure of tasting her curry and rice.’ ” 

“ Highly gratified and pleased, U. Baduk came home and gave 
his wife the message, telling her to rouse herself and to cook 
the most tasty curry she was capable of. She too was pleased 
to hear that her husband’s wealthy and best friend was coming 
specially to visit them; but she said: ‘It has come very 
suddenly when I am not prepared, and we have neither fish nor 
rice in the house.’ ‘ This is very unfortunate,’ said the husband, 
4 but we have kind neighbours from whom we have never 
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asked a favour before ; you must go out and borrow what is 
wanted from them, for it would be too great a disgrace not to 
have food to place before my friend when he comes.’ ” 

“ So the wife went out, but, although she walked the whole 
length of the village, there was no one who could spare *any rice 
or fish for her, and she returned home empty-handed and weary 
in great despair and told her husband of her ill-success. When 
U. Baduk heard, he was extremely troubled and said : ‘ What 
kind of a world is this for a man to live in, where a morsel of 
food is not obtainable to offer hospitality to a friend ? It is 
better to die than to live,’ .whereupon he seized a knife and 
stabbed himself to death. ” 

“ When his wife realised that her good and kind husband was 
dead, she was smitten with inconsolable grief and she cried out : 
‘ What is there for me to live for now ; it is better that I also 
should die,’ whereupon she seized the knife and stabbed herself 
to death, and the two bodies lay side by side.” 

“ Now it happened that a notorious robber called U. Nongtuh 
was wandering through the village that night, and, it being 
cold, he bethought himself of sneaking into one of the houses, 
where the family had gone to sleep, to w'arm himself. He saw 
that a fire was burning in U. Baduk’s house and that it was all 
very silent within, so he determined to enter. ‘ They are hard- 
working people,’ he said to himself, ‘ and will sleep soundly ; I 
can safely sit and warm n^yself without their knowing anything 
about me.’ It being dark, ho did not seo the dead bodies, but 
he went and squatted comfortably on tho hearth. Before long 
the warmth made him drowsy, and, without thinking, 
U. Nongtuh fell fast asleep and did not wake up till daybreak, 
when, on awaking, he saw the two dead bodies lying side by side. 
He was so terrified at the sight that a great trembling took him 
and he began to mutter wildly : ‘ What an unfortunate man 
I am to have entered this house. The neighbours will say, if 
they see me here, that I murdered these people. It will be use^ 
less to try and deny it, for 1 have such an evil reputation no one 
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will believe me. It is better for me to die by my own hand 
here than to be caught by the villagers and to be brought to 
death like a murderer, * whereupon he seized the knife and 
stabbed himself to death. So there were three victims lying 
dead on the floor, all because there was no food in the house to 
offer hospitality to a friend.” 

“ The morning advanced, and, when the neighbours noticed 
that no one stirred abroad from U. Baduk’s house, they gathered 
there to see what was the matter. When they saw the dead 
bodies, their hearts were filled with sadness and remorse, for they 
remembered how they had refused to lend them food the night 
before to prepare entertainment for their friend. In the course 
of the day, U. Riwbha himself arrived according to his promise, 
and was told of the terrible tragedy. His grief knew no bounds, 
and he sat wailing and mourning beside the body of the friend 
he loved best, and would not be comforted. ‘Alas,’ said he, 
* that a man should lose such a good friend, because the world 
is become so hard for the poor that to entertain a friend is a 
greater burden than they can bear ! ’ ” 

“ For many hours ho wept and sorrowed, praying to the great 
God to show a way for mankind to keep up the customs of hos- 
pitality without men being crushed as his own loved friend had 
been crushed. Just about this time, the great God walked 
abroad to look upon tho universe, and he saw the sorrow of 
U. Riwbha, and took compassion on his tears, and mado 
known that, from henceforth, he would cause to grow three 
valuable plants which mankind could use as the means of 
entertainment whereby the rich and poor alike would be 
able, at all times, to offer welcome to their friends without 
being overburdened. Immediately there were seen springing 
from the ground, around that spot, three new plants which had 
never been known to mankind before. These were the betel -nut, 
the pan, and the tobacco. From that time forth, it became a 
point of etiquette in Khasi families, rich and poor alike, to 
provide betel-nut and pan for their friends to chew when they 
called upon them, or some tobacco for them to smoke.” 
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We are well aware that, amongst many civilized races of 
people inhabiting India, the betel-nut (supari), the betel-leaf 
{pan), and the tobacco are offered to guests and friends for the 
purpose of welcoming and entertaining them. It is, therefore, 
highly interesting to learn from the aforementioned folktale 
that, even amongst such a primitive people as the Khasis, the 
aforementioned vegetable products are also used as articles for 
offering to guests and friends as tokens of welcome to them. 

The betel-nut or areca-nut has been used as a masticatory by 
all races of Asiatic people from the most ancient times. This 
praotice of chewing betel-nut wrapped up in betel-leaves was 
observed and recorded by almost all early European travellers 
in Asia and India. The earliest reference to it is to be found 
in the writings of the great mediaeval Venetian traveller Marco 
Polo (1298 A.D.), who says: “All the people have the habit of 
keeping in the mouth a certain leaf called tembul .” After him, 
Vasco da Gama (1498 a.d.), Varthema (1510 a.d.), Barbosa 
(1516 a.d.), Garcia de Orta (1563 a.d.), Acosta (1578 a.d.), 
Abul Fazl (1590 a.d.), Linschoten (1598 a.d.), Francis 
Pyrard ( 1601 a.d.), Roe (1615 a.d.), Jacobus Bontius (1629 
a.d.), Bernier (1656-1668 a.d.), Boym (1656 a.d.), Vincenzo 
Maria (1672 a.d.), Tavernier (1676 a.d.), and Catchpoole 
(1763 a.d.) have recorded descriptions of the aforementioned 
habit in almost similar language. 

The betel-nut is extensively used among the various races 
of people in India on all ceremonial occasions. This nut figures 
largely among the offerings presented to the deities. It is 
used as an indispensable ingredient in the performance of the 
betrothal -rites. For these reasons, it has become symbolical 
of festivity. 

Linschoten says: “The Indians goe continually in the 
streets and waies with Beltele or Bettre and other mixtures in 
their hands, chawing, especially when they go to speake with 
any man, or come before a great lord.” 
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From the remotest antiquity, the custom has prevailed, in 
India, of presenting pan or betel to visitors, when it is intended 
to intimate to them, in a polite way, that their visit is at an 
end and that they should leave. It is for this reason that the 
phrase “ bira-dend ” or “ the giving of betel-leaf ” has come 
to mean “o dismissal .” 

The Emperor Baber, in his Memoirs (1619-26 a.d.), makes 
no mention of tobacco. Nor is it mentioned by Garcia de 
Orta in his historic work (published in Goa in 1563 a.d.) on 
the drugs of India. 

The Portuguese are said to have introduced both the tobacco- 
plant, and the knowledge of its properties to India and China. 
They introduced it into the Deccan as early as 1608 a.d. From 
the Deccan it appears to have been carried to other parts of 
India. 1 In the face of these historical facts, it is highly curious 
to come across the tradition existing among the Khasias to 
the effect that the tobacco-plant grows indigenously in their 
native hills. _ 

ON THE WORSHIP OF THE GODDESS 
ANDHEgVARI. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., m.a., b.l. 

( Read on 25th June 1919.) 

The goddess Andhesvarl, w'hosc curious worship forms the 
subject-matter of this paper, is not mentioned in any of the 
Puraijas. She appears to be a local deity, for she is worshipped 
by the wo men -folk in the villages of the district of Chittagong 
in Eastern Bengal. Her worship has been prevalent from 
ancient times. The objects for which this village-deity is wor- 
shipped are that the celebrant of the worship may obtain success 
in all businesses and undertakings, that she and her family may 
remain immune from dangers and tribulations, and that she 
may be blessed with sons and wealth. 

1 The Commercial Products of India , by Sir George Watt. London : 
John Murray, 1908, p. 790.. 
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Andhesvari appears to be an incarnation of the goddess Sakti 
or the Primal Energy. For her worshipper, as will be seen 
later on, has to take a red flower in her hands and, then, to recite 
the prayer to her deityship. It is well-known that offerings of 
red flowers are very acceptable to the goddess Sakti, as will 
appear from the undernoted passage of the Kalikd Purana : — 

X. ssqfcii *n=a* cT«rr wr i 

3 . <t*tt i 

v. *wr^qq prr q snl* n 

Translation. 

1 & 2. Of all kinds of flowers, all red-hued flowers and the 
hibiscus ( Hibiscus rosa sinensis) aro always accept- 
able [ lit., pleasure-giving (offerings)] to the goddess 
(Sakti) and prdcure all kinds of desired boons (from 
her deityship). 

3 & 4. 0 Dcvesi ! (the offering of) a red flower, even if made 

of gold, diamond or any other kind of gem, is never 
so pleasing to the goddess (Sakti) as (the offering 
of) a single red lotus ( Nelumbium rubra). 

The mode of performing the ceremonial worship of the goddess 
Andhesvari is as follows : — 

Her deityship is worshipped on any one of the following four 
days, namely, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, in 
the dark fortnight of every month. The celebrant of the wor- 
ship should fast during the whole of the day and present the 
pujd - offerings to the goddess at night. She should place an 
earthen pot ( q? ), arrange the prescribed offerings of sweet 
scents, flowers, incense, unboiled or drua rice, sweets and fruits 
on a brass tray, worship Ganesa and the other deities, and. 
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taking a red flower in her hand, recite the following 
prayer : — 

or 

“ The goddess Andhesvari is very fortunate, etc.” 

Then she should fetch seven [Mane that seven is a sacred 
number] leaves of the vina- tree, and taking in her hands, the 
said leaves, hear the recital of the undermentioned legend, of 
which the text in Devanagarl characters is given in Appendix A 
of this paper, and which is intimately connected with the cere- 
monial worship of this goddess. While hearing the recital of 
the said legend, she should tack thr said seven vind-leavea 
one to another, and, when the recital thereof will have been 
finished, disjoin them. 

After finishing the worship or puja »f the goddess Andhesvari, 
the worshipper should extinguish tin oil-lamp, and make the 
place of worship dark. [Most likely, the name of this goddess, 
viz., Andhesvari ( ) or "the goddess of darkness” 

has been derived from the fact of darkening the place of her 
worship.] Then, shutting her eyes, sin should partake of seven 
[Mark that seven is a sacred number] handfuls of flattened rice 
( f^T )• Thereafter she should partake of more flattened 
rice before the gaze of other people. She should not partake of 
any other food on that night. 

From an examination of the legeods connected -with the 
ceremonial worships of the various gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu Pantheon, it would appear that they have promulgated 
their worships in this mundane worldby resorting to nefarious 
methods, namely, by, first of all, subjecting their would-be 
worshippers to great sufferings and tjals, and, then, by alle- 
viating their sufferings or freeing then from their trials, on 
condition of the latter’s regularly worshipping them with all 
tjie prescribed offerings and rites. Bui the goddess Andhesvari 

2 
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did not stoop to this objectionable mode of promulgating her 
worship in this world. On the contrary, she adopted a bene- 
volent method. Her deityship succoured a distressed lady by 
the performance of a miiacle ; and, when the latter expressed 
her gratitude to the former, the goddess directed her to worship 
her regularly and with aD due rites, by performing which wor- 
ship, she said, she would be blessed with sons and wealth. 

The miracles which this goddess wrought for succouring the 
distressed lady are two it number and are as follows : — 

(1) When the merchant's youngest daughter-in-law 
found herself in dost proximity to the Raja’s soldiers, and 
became apprehensive of receiving violence at their hands, 
the goddess appeared before her in the guise of a Brahmana 
lady and directed fyr to weave a covering of seven [Mark 
that seven is a sacrel number] leaves of the vind - tree and, 
wrapping herself up yith this coverlet of very scanty dimen- 
sions, to remain concealed under that tree. Her deityship 
further directed hei that, when the soldiers ( whom she 
miraculously caused to depart from that place) would 
leave that locality, die should get up, and, throwing away 
her coverlet of leases, should return home. It is most 
likely, that, as a menento of this miracle, the worshiper of 
this goddess has to Iring seven leaves of the vind-tree during 
the performance cf her worship, weave them together 
while hearing the hgend, and, then, to disjoin them after 
the recital of the le<pnd has been finished. 

(2) Then again, "when the lad} r? s mother-in-law disbelieved 
her daughter-iii-lav’s story of her miraculous deliverance 
from the hands of the Raja's soldiers, and said that she 
would be convince! of the truth thereof if the earthen jar 
of water that she ms carrying would be transformed into a 
golden pitcher, thegoddess Andhesvari came to the rescue 
of her protege and miraculously changed that earthen vessel 
into one made of g>!d, whereupon the suspecting mother-in- 
law became a beiever in her daughter-in-law s innocence. 
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The aforementioned legend, of whjch the text in Devanagari 
script has been given in Appendix A of this paper, and the 
English translation in Appendix B hereof, is set forth in a 
manuscript which was found, a few years ago, in the district of 
Chittagong in Eastern Bengal. It las been composed by one 
Umacharana Guruthakura, a resident of a village named Kuo- 
para in that district. It is dated lfth Asha] ha in the Maghi 
year 1230 which corresponds to cirt 1866 a. d. [ The Maghi 
year is still used in the zamindarl papers and in the letters 
written by old and village people d that district.] This old 
poem is written in the peculiar dialect of Bengali which is spoken 
in that district. The philological peculiarities of this metrical 
composition have been pointed out in Appendix C of this paper ; 
and the important dialect-words usel therein have been pub- 
lished in Appendix D hereof. 

APPENDIX A. 

X. ^ wifit spur i 
X. TO II 

QZS&K vnoU 5rurfd I 

V. SRRWT II 

q# V* I 

% . Sfo m J5T Tl?5il II 

V5. HH T5T far* **1*5*1 V.% ** 1 

m&j* mm w n 

i. mm fa«3'5*5!t fq^TT I 

\o. *RTO TOT XFR15W3 II 

^ Tm *TI5^ dTO 1 

XX. f^n^r dRT qft ^ ^rrn? 

XT. ^ cTO ^TT |:f%dT l 
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qg jftg q£ ii 
X*. TOT*! vT^TT RR STRti 

X% *RdX lddii d 3lfdcT 5R H 
Xf. td^m XiaTS^T q>T% I 

X<». dTJRd dd TOS' II 

x *. H«i ^Kd digx qfr tor dro i 

XX. £fd TO ^I^TT l«U dT X% 3TO II 

■a^. *pr q^a %frt gia ar^ i 

XY. d P Wl TOC ^ SUfdwfl II 

X y . dTRX dTddll ddl q[|RT ddl, 3TO dT q$t dlfa aR | 

*t5tto tot wS, aRar fato to, TOd2 wfcr tor ii 

X*. *TO TORR ^R r ft^T dfrd dR, d>N q*ft dTKd R$d I 
X<=. pp< qTW fin'll dTp TO TO dfe, dRdR Xdd TTOT 1 1 
x t. R| dd $T^ ^fil *5 R^R <H qTfa, dT*T P3T qfa \ 

= 1 o . to^R asTdiR, par a tor, aTTror ^q aft; 11 
^\. TO xir $d *i* aro add 5:^ qR, q>f aR da Rraxa i 
}X. i«!T tot dd d.ft, CT3TTO TO §\ aft TO «ft«T 5TO5d || 
^ftf qR dR TO R TO fadPTO, dR d^ *5 STSRdT I 
}Y. fadR dH qTdT ^^T, =TO f R^PdlTOT, dR TO ^ 5jq>Rdlll 
} y . aft TO d-d =dTfr , dfttfT a JT^Pd dTR,ai f % ar^qT df^HTT t 
q V da qfd apqft, d? maraTSF dR, natta aRd afrnrT n 
3*. ^qnr %«it dT ^ ddTR, ffcaaa a^td aforaT ^ 

} c. d^Tdd d5TT q : f , 35 *TdT =^3^, dT^THi qid dX *ftdT |l 
dRdT TOild did wMt d I 
*o. TO qd RdT qi<^Td II 
vx. didix q-Rd qtrr q.^d quaid i 
vx. qftdd dT {^tdTdT drag q^R u 

YV ^ ar^ Jd XTTO di^R I 

YY. dTX dTd p[ IfZTT TO TO^R l| 

Yy. dTO qqdT JTT aTSR ddR 1 
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w: aar eierret =ttt| at n 
gm mar tie aet are ?eRtt i 
*=. at 5# ae ar^ar aae ^ifsget l 

V<. %5RT aift JITHT gm aiR afr ^fT I 

* o. ’Turk fsragfa arear sear at | 

n. gfaaT at tfa I 

* anait ttfta t’ar faagfa aft n 

* V vr 2 i# aam at enae aRretr i 
**, wnil Tar efime ^ jm mem n 
*><. tit ja %=rt acre ttara i 
*$.. fwrt ate aa are en?raH n 
a*. fa ae era; am ai arfe axe i 
a*. stR aa a? f^a aft ata are 
m. ea4 ftar aaater area* afa I 
<.«. emisfia aftta; ate argicf n 
^\. az eamr atenft arSra fit« I 
$R. arye m^vi &nt aftat Reft il 
U- a^i ya aa aftg faaia I 

ty. a^ft aitarat fanft t «ua n 
area aaafe ftVr araai fttt i 
<A. ate wart ^ax aftta; |feet ii 
fftuasr email affaa aaia I 
aaa.ar grata; ftaraa ?rt n 
want a^na'ftff a.aw after t 
u °. Parent afitr ftat sefea li 
'•V are at aaens aft^ ?fea i 
'‘a. aer eartta; aar *rm^ fata n 
«*. a-ffle aft <rt atrr Rrarsa i 
'•v. emgfg- get at ag gft ear?a n 
ai. are a< are aer aa.it m^a i 
♦ * .# 
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BT STPJ sfcft I 

v«. aluft sriwiT rf5> agftlg i| 

\»c. 11^ 3g 3lf^ I 

5^ bi^b kbtb bub li 
co, ^6 BT»nrr ii^n B^giBia i 

C X. araijjHH %,mi B?d tbtb ll 
c^. ibsub ?ravr ttT^ fadRl BTBR | 
k\, ^br; fgatf ^ s?g §^ft H 

CY. BT<T B'd SBJ 3I(^ fld.ra SUjwft I 

cy. fircqpfTRB B[5|BT gijr< SIB II 
c$. g'cBBrn sftar g'raK i 

cv». gfi} B.R VIRIBTBT BIOT aftTBTC II 
cc. otft Beg s< ft#B gft l 

cy. s? 5 Rb§«t gt^ st 3* B'ft ll 

y o. Sift #%»T 5B ^ *1^ I 
y\. SB SITTB R^RTB SORTS’ BlBI^ II 
ys. ir| bisji g.B %att I 

y3. gia&pr W Bqft II 
yv. guT^sr Blfft sfwii l 

yy. jagR arft g^ Sl![^ 5tt*fl5Tl II 
ti. flBBT gg* BBT B'BTC 5%^ i 

i'i. ag %»r bbibtb Bd h 

yc. adT STTB BIB* B^B I 
y i . BBJpiBT RTCBI VTB^g §<5TT II 
V>. ^ gg Bg gK ?l»n bbr l 

\o\, B? gg ftBI 5IBSK II 
aireniB r^ I 

^O I _ gsR<sp4 ft# era II 

V*. BTft Vlfr gTBffi BT 3Tlft B!^ • 

V*. R.f^g sf|5Tt $bt grarc ?raKl H 

{ •<. 55 sf<l TRRB fBOW I 
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5rf^ ?nr ?n ^ n 

'rreifa wmr: ut% *tsf 

*ist fsr«rF ftreta 55515* st il 1 

APPENDIX B. 

Translation. 

The legend of the ceremonial worship of (the goddess) Andhes- 
varl is written (as follows),: — 

1 . I salute the god Ganapati lor Ganesa), (after) making 
obeisance to him. 

2. All businesses and undertakings become successful on 
reciting (lit., taking) his name. 

3 & 4. I shall compose and recite the legend of the cere- 
monial worship of (the goddess) Andhesvarl, (after) making 
obeisance at the lotus -feet of Saras vat I (the goddess of 
learning). 

5 & 6. Formerly in the Satyayuga, there lived a mer- 
chant who possessed the wealth of a Raja, and had seven 
sons. 

7. He had (these) seven sons married, one after another. 

8. The merchant died owing to an irony of fate. 

9. The merchant’s death took place (by the decree of) 
the cruel -hearted Creator. 

JO. (The' merchant’s sons), gradually, lost (their) estate 
(lit., kingdom), wealth, (and) servants. 


1 Tho text, in Bengali script, of this old Bengali poem has been 
published at pages 158-160 of Yol. XX ( for 1320 B. S. ) of the Bavgiya- 
Sah itya-Parishal-P'i'* i kd (The Journal of the Academy of Bengali 
Literature at Calcutta). 
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11. They 1 lived there in penury. 

12. They begged for alms (during the day-time) and, at 
the close of the day, took (their meals of) rice. 

13. In this way, they lived in poverty. 

14. (O) ! listen to what I (shall) say about what happen- 
ed (to them) thereafter. 

15. 16 & 17. One day, (the merchant’s) youngest daugh- 
ter-in-law took up a jar with (her) hands, (and), placing it 
astride (her) hips, went, -with slow steps, to a tank in order 
to fill it up with water. 

18, 19 & 20. (When) she arrived near the tank, a Raja, 
accompanied by (his) soldiers and retainers, was proceeding 
to a forest for the purpose of hunting (therein). 

21 & 22. Seeing the soldiers, and finding no means (of 
escape from that place) to any other place, the young 
merchant’s wife became anxious there. 

23 & 24. Finding no other way of returning home (from 
that place), the young lady began to weep. 

25 & 26. The 3 r oung merchant’s wife, being alarmed 
(lit., pained) in her mind, and finding no means (of escape 
from that place), wept and thought within herself: “The 
Raja’s soldiers, on finding (lit., getting) me, will seize me 
forcibly and violate my chastity.” 

27. “On returning home to my mother-in-law, she will 
get angry, abuse and beat me.” 

28. “ 0 cruel-hearted God ! I do not know what to do 
in this predicament. Save (my) life on this occasion.” 

' In the original text, the word U^TT meaning ‘thekijig’ has been 
used. But the use of this word, in this line, has made the context 
tmintelligible. I have, therefore, substituted the word form ‘ they ' for the 
word* • the king* 
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29 & 30. Seeing the young lady weeping in this way, 
and the tears falling down from (her) two eyes, the all- 
merciful goddess Andhesvari, being desirous of granting 
boons (to the former), arrived (there) in the guise of a 
Brail man a woman. 

31. The goddess said Come and listen to me. What 
is troubling you (so that you) are weeping ? Tell me the 
whole (of your) story.” 

32. The young lady replied: “(0!) listen to what I 
(shall) say. Seo the Raja’s soldiers (over there). They will 
seize (me and) assault (me).” 

33. 34 & 35. The goddess rejoined: — “ (O } r oung lady!) 
do one thing (lit., work). Remain concealed underneath 
the vind- tree (which you) see yonder. Take seven leaves of 
the vina-(tTce), shut up (your) eyes, tack (the leaves one to 
another), (and, covering yourself up with this leaf -covering), 
remain concealed underneath the same. If the Raja’s 
soldiers should go away, (you) should get up and, casting 
away the leaf -cove ring (lit., knotted leaves), should go home 
joyfully (lit., in happiness).” 

36 & 37. Hearing these (words), the beautiful lady 
remained concealed under (lit., seizing) the vind-tvee. In 
the meantime, the Raja’s soldiers departed (from that place). 
By the mercy of (the goddess) Andhesvari, the young lady 
did not find there the Raja’s soldiers (who) had departed 
(from that place). 

38. Finding that the soldiers had departed (from that 
place), the moon-faced lady rose, went (to the Brahmana 
woman and) fell at (her) feet. 

39, 40, 41 & 42. The young lady said : “0 Brahm&na 
lady ! you are really not what you appear to be. O 
mother ! do tell me who you really are (lit., to what caste 
you belong). I have been saved (from this danger) by 
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reason of your intervention {lit., yourself). If you do not 
disclose (to me) your identity, I shall die (lit., give up my 
life).” 

43, 44, 45, 4G, 47 & 48. The goddess replied : “ O rich 
merchant's (lit., Raja’s ) beautiful wife ! listen to (what I 
shall) say. 0 young lady ! know that my name is Andhcs- 
varl. All the deities are worshipped in (this) world. (But) 
nobody in (this) world worships me. Go (home and) 
joyfully perform my ceremonial worship, (and) you will 
obtain, according to your heart’s desires, boons for (getting) 
wealth (and) sons. 

49 & 50. The young lady rejoined : “ 0 mother ! (do 
tell me) who you really are (lit., to what caste you belong). 
Assume your real (lit., own) shape (and) appear (before 
me).” 

51 & 52. Hearing these (words), the goddess Andhesvarl 
then, assumed her real (lit., own) shape, (and) appeared 
before the young lady. 

53 & 54. (Thereupon) the merchant’s wife did obeisance 
(to the goddess) by prostrating herself (lit., with all her 
eight limbs), (and) said : “O mother ! do tell (me) the way 
of worshipping you.” 

55. The goddess replied ( lit., said ) : “ 0 young lady ! 
hear the mode of (performing my) ceremonial worship.” 

56, 57 & 58. “ Mark attentively (that) my worship (is 
performed) on (any one of) the (following) four days, 
(namely), Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Monday, in 
the dark fortnight of every month, according to one’s liking 
and ability^.” 

59 & 60. “ The celebrant of the worship should fast 
during the whole of the day and present the offerings of 
the ceremonial worship at night.” 
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61, 62, 63 & 64. “She should joyfully place an earthen 
pot, arrange the prescribed offerings of sweet scents, 
flowers, incense, unboiled rice, sweets and fruits on a brass 
tray, worship Ganesa and tho other deities, and, taking a 
red flower (in her hand), specially recite the (following) 
prayer : * (The goddess) Andhesvari is very fortunate, 
etc.* ” 

65 & 66. “She should specially (and) joyfully perform 
the worship (by presenting) the 16 kinds of offerings 
(and) with the rites (prescribed) in the Vedas.” 

67, 68, 69 & 70*. * ‘ She should bring there seven leaves 
of the vind- tree, (and), taking in (her) hands the (said) 
trcwd-leaves, hear the (recital of) the legend of (this) cere* 
monial worship. (While) hearing the (said) legend, (she) 
Bhould tack the wind-leaves (one to another), and joyfully 
disjoin (the said leaves) when (the recital of) the legend 
will have been finished.” 

71 & 72. “ Then, after finishing the ceremonial worship 
joyfully, the celebrant of the worship should partake of 
flattened rice with special delight.” 

73, 74 & 75. “ Then (she) should extinguish the lamp 
and make (the place of worship) dark. Then shutting 
(her) eyes, (she) should partake of seven handfuls of flat- 
tened rice. Thereafter (she) should partake of further 
flattened rice before the gaze of others.” 

76, 77, 78, 79 & SO. “ That night, the celebrant of the 
Worship should not partake of any other meal (lit., rice). 
I have told -you the mode of (performing this) ceremonial 
worship. O young lady ( if you perform (this) ceremonial 
worship in this way, I shall grant (you) the boons of 
wealth and sons.” Saying these (words), the goddess 
vanished. 

81. (Thereupon) the young lady, taking up the jar of 
water, went home. 
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82 & 83- Seeing the delay (in returning home), (her) 
mother-in-law asked her : “0 beautiful lady 1 tell (me) 

the reason of so much delay.” 

84 & 85. Although (the young lady) told (her mother-, 
in-law) all that had happened ( lit., words ) from the 
beginning to the end, the latter, thinking (the former’s 
6tory (lit., words) to be false, became angry (and said) : — 

86, 87, 88, 89, 90 & 91. “ The Raja’s soldiers have 
(surely) violated your chastity. ConcoctiDg a false story 
(lit., artfully), you have come to deceive me. If (the 
goddess) Andhesvarl has really given you boons, this water- 
jar upon your hips would become ( a ) golden jar before 
(my) very eyes (lit., presence). (If) I shall see (this 
happen before my very eyes), I shall, then and then 
only, believe (lit., know) (that the goddess) has granted 
you boons.” 

92 & 93. Hearing these words, the young lady thought 
of (the goddess) Andhesvarl, (whereupon) the water-jar 
upon (her) hips became (a) golden jar. 

94 & 95. Seeing this, (her) mother-in-law believed (her 
daughter-in-law's story) to be true, (and), then, summon- 
ing all (her) sons (to her presence), told them all that had 
happened. 

96 & 97. Learning (lit., hearing) the mode of (perform- 
ing this) ceremonial worship from the lips ( lit., mouth) of 
(her) daughter-in-law (lit., the young lady), she (the mother- 
in-law) performed ( this ) ceremonial worship according to 
the same mode (and) with (all) the rites (prescribed) in the 
Vedas. 

98 & 99. As the result of (lit., by reason of performing 
this) ceremonial worship, the merchant’s sons (lit., the 
merchants) regained (all their) former wealth (and) beoame 
(greatly) delighted on getting (from the goddess AndheS- 
vari) the boons of wealth (and) sons. 
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100. In this way, the ceremonial worship of her 
(deityship) was promulgated ( in this world). 

101. (This) ceremonial worship is performed in every 
house to the accompaniment of (lit., by giving) shouts of 
“ Victory (to her deityship.”) 

102 & 103. Vyasadeva composed (this) poem (in honour) 
of (the goddess) Andhesvari, (by reciting which poem) 
success is obtained in all businesses and undertakings ; (and 
the celebrant of this ceremonial worship) remains free 
from dangers and tribulations. 

104 & 105. I am very dull-witted and do not know how 
to describe (the mode of performing this ceremonial 
worship properly). (But), by your mercy, (I) have briefly 
narrated the legend (connected with this ceremonial wor- 
ship). 

10G. The learned men will correct (this) incorrect 
(account of this ceremonial worship). 

107. I adjure (all men) by (the names of their) tutelary 
deities to listen attentively (lit., if they do not pay 
attention) to that (account). 

The legend ( of the ceremonial worship ) of (the goddess) 
Andhesvari has been finished. Written by Sri Umacharana 
Gurvthakura on Kujabara (?) the 18th Ashadha in the Maghi 
year 1230. 

APPENDIX C. 

Philological Notes on the Text of the Preceding 
Bengali Poem. 

[ The letter ‘1* and the numeral thereafter stand for the 

word * line * and the number thereof in the text.] 

^1 ) In one case, the short vowel (a) has been used for 
the long vowel ^jt (a) in the middle of a word, as 
(L 30) for tTfUFK HNTfntfH). 
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( II ) In one case, the long vowel («), has (been used 

for the short vowel ^ (a), as (I. 13) for^:f^. 

(III) In verbs express ivo of incomplete action, the long 

vowel ^rr ( a) has been used for the corresponding modern 
Bengali suffix *jr (ya), as :— (LI) for ; Kfcfa t 

(1. 4) for 

(IV ) In the middle or end of nouns, the long vowel 
(a) has been sometimes used for 2jr {ya) , as: — T^TPT ( 1. 81) 
for tor ; stott ( 1. 19) for jror. 

(V) In verbs of the past tense, nominative case, third 

person, tho long vowel (a) has been sometimes added to the 
past-tense suffix 5T (fa), as (1.30) for ^nr%5T; 
5T5TT (1. 38) for (1. 80) for *55?. 

(Vr) Tho long vowel ^5jT (a) has been sometimes used 
for the short vowel ^ (a) in tho beginning of a word, as:— 
^JTST^T (1. 53) for *JTR»SiC (Is. 88, 102) for ^vjpqfr. 

(VII) Tho long vowel (a) has been sometimes omitted 
from the midst of a noun, as R>Rr (1. 9) for fTOPTT; 5WRT 
(l. 30) for arrgnrfc. 

(VIII) The short vowel f (i) has been sometimes used, 
in tho middle or end of a word, for the long vowel §• («): — as ; 

(1. 4) for ( 1. 3) for srrenff K ; 

(1. 18) for HTO?<T ; MTTO (l. 28) for sfirro; fift (1. 17) for ; 
^^31% ( 1. 38) for TOgoft *, ^T^PT (Is. 38, 39) for 5?r?Tilfr i 
5Tf% (1. 59) for pTrfr. 

(IX) In one case, tho short vowel ? (f)has been used 
for tho long vowel =£■ (r' ), as: — r ? J ( I. 9) for 3^. 

( X ) In another case, the short vowel f ( i ) has been used 
for the long vowel ir ( e ) in the middle of a word, as 
( 1. 03) for §rf sj. 

(XI) The long vowel % ( t) has been sometimes used, 
either in the middle or the end of a word, for the short vowel 
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f a* : — ^Tr (Is. 24, 38) for sngr (Is. 23, 28) for srrrs ; 

*ft*rr (1. 38) for ffirarr; *rr«ft (1. 29) for ^r<fr(l. 84) for ^rrft. 

( XII ) The short vowel T ( u) has been sometimes used for 
the long vowel ^ (u), as:— ^ (Is. 15, 16) for fam (1. 27) 
for (13. 50, 52) for (1. 104) for 

(1- 03) for vj T . 

( XIII ) In verbs ending in ^ ( e ), the final is converted 
into the suffix {aye) and added to the end of the word, 
as: — (Is. 11,45) for (1. 21) for 

( XIV ) In one case, the final it ( e ) has been omitted 
altogether, as: — TOsT (1* 103) for 

( XV ) The long vowel it ( e ) has been used for the final 
V ( 2 /a), as:— tor fa- U» 21, 37) for mm; *3nr ( 1. 12) for 
^ (1. 18} for m; (1. 22) for ^qrm; 3?«n(r (1. 3J) for 

(XVI) In one case, the vowel q- (e) has been used for the 
final syllable ^ {yd), as :— Hzwiv (l. 30) for iigpfrar. 

(XVII) In verbs of past tense, nominative case, third 
person, the syllable ( eka ) has been sometimes added to 

the past-tense suffix ^ { la ), as :— HTW* (1.8) for ifftsr; 
(L 93) for ^ 5 ?; (l. 102) for OW- 

(XVIII) In two eases, the honorific suffix m {end) has 
been added to the past-tense suffix & ( la ), as ( Is. 36, 

37) for ttst. 

(XIX) The genitive suffix nr (era) has been sometimes 
omitted from the end of a word, as: — (1.7) for RWT ; 

(1. 9) for 

(XX) In ono case, the long vowel $ (ai) has been used 
for tho short vowel (a) in the midst of the word, as : — 

(Is. 22, 23, 32, 37) for 

( XXI ) In one case, the vowel *r ( ax ) has been omitted 
from the middle of a word, as :— nsrep fr ( 1. 86) for 
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(XXII) The long vowel (o) has been sometimes used 
for the short vowels ^ ( a ) and S’ (u) in the middle of a 
word, as:— (la. 31, 32, 39) for TO; tfNft (Is. 36, 43) 
for (U 93) for , 

(XXIII) In one case, the long vowel ( o ) has been used 

for the consonant w (ba) in tho middle of a word, as : — 

(1. 90) for 

(XXIV) In another case, the long vowel (o) has been 
tacked on to the end of a word ending with the long vowel 
(fi), as : — *rr^fr (1. 49) for *?r. 

( XXV ) In one case, the long* vowel ^fr (o) has been omitted 
from tho middle of a word, as: — (I s. 16, 18) for 

( X#£VI ) In one case, the long vowel ^'r ( o ) has been 
added as a suffix to a word ending with tho long vowel ^rr( ) 
as:— (1. 49) for *TT- 

( XXVII ) In one case the guttural rF (k) has been 
omitted from the middle of a word, as : — (1. 62 ) for 

(XXVIII) The singular accusative suffix #r ( ke ) has been 
sometimes omitted from the end of the personal pronoun of 
the first person, accusative case, as : — ^Ti^TT (Is. 26, 87) for 

^jprr%. 

( XXIX ) In ono case, the palatal ^ ( cha) has been 
used for tho palatal *r ( ja ), as: — (1. 33) for gjpT. 

(XXX;) The palatal (Ja) has been sometimes used for 
the consonant 2 ? ( ya ), as :— SRfdJ (1.2) for 
( 1. 5 ) for ( Is. 14, 30, 35 ) for ^ ; *rr%*Tr*T ( 1. 60 ) 

for trnrinr ; «rft( 1- 35 ) for 3f<*. 

(XXXI ) The dental ?T ( tha ) has been sometimes used for 
the dental h ( ta ), as :— ^ (l. 36) for vn • (Is. 51, SO) 
for 
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{ XXXII ) The dental % (da) has been sometimes used for 
the dental q ( dha), as ( Is. 4, 29, 30, 44, 64, and 

title) for (=^>;pqfr). 

i XXXIII) The dentals (da) has been once used for 
the labial q (via), as TTqq? (^-qrqqq ) ( 1. 3 ) for qiqqqit 

( XXXI\ ) The dental q (na) has been sometimes used 
for the lingual ^ ( m), as:— (Is. 30, 38, 39) for mmftv, 

fwq (1. 31) for (1. 4l)for qrr^; qRqrq (1. 41) 

. 'TK^rr-: q*Tq for (1. 42) for quiD ; qqrq (1. 53) for tor. 

( XX XV ) In one case, the suffix q ( te) has been used as an 
accusative suffix, as: — qfqrq (1. 69) for eqqT. 

( XXXVI ) The dental q ( na ) has been used for the 
consonant ?: (ra), as qrq (1. 2) for hr ; qr?f (I. 82) for qft. 

(XXXVII) The double dental ^ (nna) has been some- 
times used for the lingual qj (na), as irrqfRq (1. 90 ) for 
sqcjapq; ^qq^rsq (1.93) qratf for (I. 104) for 

qffot. 

(XXXVIII) In one case, the labial T (pa) has been used 
for the labial q (6a), as:— fqqr^q (1. 73 ) for fqqrfq. 

(XXXIX) Sometimes the labial qr (pha) has been used for 
the labial q (pa), as :— qqrpr (1. 22) for qqpq; qqrra (I. 25) 
for qqrq. 

(XL) In verbs of future tense, nominative case, third 
person, the suffixes q (6a) and qr (6a) have been invariably 

used for the modem Bengali future -tense suffix q (be), as :) 

fqq (1. 32) for fqq ; qrftq (is. 26, 32) for 37 R% : qfoq (1. 27) 
for qfriq; W Rq (1. 27) for qr ftq ; HTT^r (Is. 22, 35) for 
HRqr (1. 35) for qf*q; qr?qr (1. 48) for qryq. 

(XLI) In one case, the labial q (6a) has been inserted in the 
middle of a -word ; whereas no such consonant is used in the 
modern Bengali form of the same word, as : — i.qfq (1. 29) for 

^ff- 
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(XLII) In a verb of future tense, nominative case, first 
person, the suffix ( bdma ) has been used for the modern 

Bengali future- tense suffix sr ( 6a ), as:— (1. 79) for 

(XLIII) In verbs of future tense, nominative casg, third 
person, the suffix ( beka ) has been sometimes used for 

the future-tense suffix % (be), as:— Us. 59, 60) for ; 

(1. 68) for wfat ; (1. 72) for 

(XLIV) In verbs of future tense, nominative case, third 
person, the suffix (6o) has been sometimes used for the 
modern Bengali future-tense suffix ^ (6a), as :— (1.62) 
for efiftt; ^rCr (1. 65) for gpr*; Mr (1. 69, 70) for 

(XLV) In one case, the iabial (66a) has been used for 
the labial * (6a), as :— firwr (1. 31) for fawn. 

(XLVI) In a verb of future tense, nominative case, first 
person, the suffix (ma) has been used for the corresponding 
modern Bengali suffix^ (6a), as : — «fr*r (1. 28) for 

(XL VII) In another verb of fiituro tonso, nominative 
case, first person, tho suffix^ (mu) bas been used for the 
corresponding modorn Bengali suffix ^ (6a), as:— (1. 42) 
for %fsTT.- 

(XLV III) In one case, tho oonsonant q (ya) has been 
added to a word ending with the vowel ^rr (a) for the sake of 
hyme and metre, as: — (Is. 30, 79, 91) for ^fT. 

(XLIX) In one case, the consonant q (ya) has been 
omitted from the end of a word, as:—? (1. 107) for 

(L) Tho syllable sr (yd) has beon sometimes omitted from 
the middle of a word, as:— ! (1. 20) for 
(1. 86) for (1. 88) for rptrs*- 

(LI) In the case of a verb, expressive of progressive 
action, the syllable 3 (ye) has been used for the suffix n (ya) 
as:— (1. 17) for 
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(LII) In a verb of the imperative mood, second person 
the syllable (ye) has been added to the end of the word for 
the sake of metre, as: — TO 3 ( 1 . 28) for to. 

(LII I) Tho consonant £ (r) has been sometimes omitted 
from the middle of a word, as:— ^ 3 * 51 % (Is. 50, 52) for 
( 1 . 80) for^j^i^fa. 

(LI\ ) The consonant £ (r) has been once used before the 
double dental f (dda), as:— qrqqf ( 1 . 3 ) for qTfqf («=q r qqfq). 

(1A 7 ) The consonant £ (r) has been sometimes added 
before the syllable *r (nna), as: — (Is. 12, 76) for 
( 1 . 56) for ^rfvnTT^T* 

(LVI) The consonant * (ra) has been sometimes used for 
he linguals (da) and z (dka), as: — (Is. 27, 82, 85, 94). 
or ; q* (Is. 29, 38) for qt ; (1. 65) for qi^j i 

i. 104) for 

(LVII) In the case of a verb of the subjunctive mood, the 
suffix 5 T (la) has been used for the modern Bengali sub- 
junctive-mood, the suffix (He), as: — mST (1. 27) for 

, (LVIII) In verbs of past tense, nominative case, third 
person, tho suffix ^fr (lo) has been used for the modem Bengali 
past tense suffix 5T (la), as :— (Is. 5, 6) for qrcrtvfr 

(1. 7) for qrcrro ; ??5ffr (1- 9) for 5T ; *r*fr (Is. 10 , 16) for 
*TvT- 

(LIX) In a verb of past tense, nominative case, first 
person, the suffix (lo) has been used for the modern 
Bongali past tense suffix saw (lama), as: — (Is. 77, 105) 
for ckR^R. 

(LX) The sibilants 57 (da) and ( 3 a) have been used for 
the sibilant sr ( sha ), as :— stfsfSr (Is. 47, 70) for 
(Is. 61, 66 , 71) for ( l - 92) for fafft ; tfrro (1. 65) 

for qrjaj. 
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(LXI) The sibilant (4a) has been used for the sibilant 
ST (sa), as 3T^f5T (1. 84) for sr*rf*T ; 5T^ (1. 88) for *rur ; Tr^TR 
(l. 90) for ctott ; ^rrficr^rrcy (b 97) f° r 

(LXII) The sibilant ^ (sha) has been sometimes used for 
the sibilants 3J (4a) and sr (4a), as: — 5?r (Is. 14, 31, 32) for 
5^; sr% (b 3(5) for 3 tr; srsfr (Is. 82, 85) for agrawr; 

(T. 27) for jRSTfrc ; gf% (1. 28) for st% ; 3% (1. 35) for 

(LXIII) The sibilant tt («o) has been sometimes used 
for the sibilant 37 (&), as (l. 27) for $jr^prp:; 

(Is. 82, 85) for* 

APPENDIX D. 

Glossary of Chittagong Dialect— Words Used in the Preceding 
Old Bengali Poem. 

[The letter *1* and the numeral thereafter stand for the 
word 'line' and the number thereof in the text.] 

(I. 80 ). N. Disappearance. 

(Is. 29, 30, 44, 64, 92). N. Tlie goddess Andhes- 
varl. 

(title, 1. 4), Poss. Pron. The goddess AndheS- 
vari’s. 

(Is- 12, 76). N. A meal of rice. 

0* 106). N. The incorrect account. 

3TT 

^rrr 0- 31). V. Come. 

(1- 88). A . The goddess Andhcsvan. 

(1. 102). X. (Tn honour of) the god dcs3 Andhes- 
varT. 

(Is. 26, 87). Pers. Pron. Me. 

(b 53). Adv. Lit., with all the eight limbs; (here), 
by prostrating one’s self. 
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(1. 22). N. Means. 

(1. 25). N. Means (of escape). 

(1. 36). Demons. Pron. These (words), 
i ( ls - 51, 80). Demons. Pron. These (words), 
l (1. 83), Adj. So much. 

(1. 17). Adv. Astride the hips. 

(1. 89). N. The hips ; the waist. 

(1. 33). N. Lit., work; ( here ), thing. 

(1. 24). V. To weep. 

(ls. 2, 103). N. Business ; undertaking. 

(1. 83). Interrog. Pron. Why. 

(ls. 22, 23, 37, 39, 78, 81, 92). A young lady. 
(1. 96). Poss. Pron. The young lady’s. 

(1. 97). V. Performed. 

n 

fTrff ( HH-) (1. 67). N . Items ; pieces. 
sTfPtl (Is. 34, 35, 69, 70). N. A knot. 

grr (ls. 72, 74, 75). N. Flattened rico. 

(1- 87). V. To deceive. 

51 

5fr?^T (Is. 22,35). V. To escape; to go. 

5TPT (1. 28). V. To adopt. 

(1. 27). Qerund. On going. 


SPHTST 
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NTT 

(1. 2). Poss. Pron . His. 


(1. 82). Person. Pron. Her. 


(1. 42). V. Shall give up. 

S 

R^n 

(1. 88). V. Has given. 

fftr? 

(1. 107). N. An adjuration (by the name of a 
deity). 

VI 

Rgr 

(1. 29). N. A young lady. 

* 

f^rsr^nFT 

(Is. 50, 52). N. Own or real shape. 

f^rm 

(1. 73). V. Should extinguish. 

pR*r 

(1. 26). V. Lit., take ; (here), seize. 

<1 

q^TR 

(1. 81). N. Going; returning. 


(1. 102). N . Poem. 

<HR 

q 1 * < 

< 

(1. 42). N. Life. 

\ (1. 29). Gerund. Falling down. 

1 (1. 38). V. Fell. 

t mRf 

(1. 48). V. Will obtain. 

<rpgrRr, TPgrfTr (Colophcn and title). jV, A legend (con- 
nected with the ceremonial worship of a deity). 

qpr$ 

(1. 3). Adv. At the lotus-feet. 

#r 

(1. 29). N. Lit., water; (here), tears. 

* 


(1. 30). Poss. Pron. A Brahmana lady’s. 

^-r- 

(1. 104). V. To describe. 

; (Is. 30, 79). Adj. Desirous of granting boons. 

| 

1 (1. 91). N. Grantor of boons. 

R>Rr 

(1. 9). N. The Creator. 


(1. 31). N. The story or account. 

nr'RR 

(1. 94). Abs. N. Belief (in the truth of the story). 


(1. 25). N. Lit,, pain; (here), alarm. 
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JT 



(1. 64). Adj. Very fortunate. 

H?rertt 

(1. 30). Adj. All-merciful. 


(1. 9). N. Death. 

nff 

(1. 74). Gerund. Shutting. 


(1. 104). Adj. Dull-witted. 

H5*r 

(Is. 35, 70). Gerund. Untying. 

v?r 

(1. 62). Adj. Red. 


W 


(1. 2). Gerund. Lit., on taking ; {here), on reciting. 



?T4ir»T 

(1. 84). Demon. Adj. All (that had happened). 

JUS 

(1. 88). Adv. Really. 

*T13f<T 

(1. 90). Adv. Phr. Before one’s very eyes. 

TRCiJ 

(1. 65). Num. Adj. Sixteen. 


<7 

5^ 

(I. 35). Adv. Lit., in happiness; {here), joyfully. 

U-a 

(I. 106). Adj. Correct. 

5% 

(1. 28). N. An expedient. 

yr 

(Is. 14, 31. 32). V. Listen to. 

51 % 

(1. 92). Gerund. Hearing. 

5f¥*rr 

(1. 96). Gerund. Hearing. 

SR% 

(1. 69). Gerund, nearing. 




(1.-26). V. Will violate (one’s) chastity. 


(1. 86). N. Violation of chastity'. 

( ^m-)(l. 86). N. Soldiers. 

trfvTRH 

(1. 56). N. Attention. 

tfVTC 

(1. 18). N. A tank. 

HR* 

(1. 16). Adv. To a tank. 
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farcrr-)(l- 70). Adv. At the finishing (of the recital of 
the legend). 

(Is. 24, 25). Poss. Pron. The merchant’s. 

(Is. 82, 85, 94). N. A mother-in-law. 

(1. 27). Poss. Pron. The mother-in-law’s. 

(Is. 36, 43). A". A beautiful lady. 

(1.93 ). N. A golden jar. 

(1. 90). N. A golden jar. 

(1. 79). V . Shall be. 

??5TF (1. 80). V. Became. 

(l. 28). Inter j. O! 

(1. 19). Adv . In the meantime. 

THE PHYSICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
ARABS: THEIR RELATIONS WITH 
ANCIENT PERSIANS. 

By Dr. Jivanji Jamsiiedji Modi, B.A., Ph. D., C.J.E. 

( Read on 24th J une 1919. ) 

I. 

The subject of this paper was suggested to me by a learned 
paper, entitled “ The Physical Characters 
Introduction. of the Arabs ” from the pen of Dr. C. G. 

Seligman, Vice-President of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, 
published in the January- June 1917 number 1 of the Journal 
of the Institute. The article is interesting and instructive, 
both from the point of view of physical anthropology and from 
that of history, taking history as a branch of cultural anthro- 


* Volume XLV1I, pp. 214-33. 
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pology. I do not propose saying anything new from the point 
of view of physical anthropology, but beg to submit some 
materials from the historical point of view. 

A nation, people or race, may, at one time or period of its 
history, have, on the whole, one particular physical character 
biit, in the course of time, a change may come in, as the result 
of various causes. In my paper on “The Ancient Germans 
before this Society, we saw, on the authority of Dr. Arthur 
Keith, that the Germans, who, at one time, were mostly a doli- 
chocephalic or long-headed people, had latterly, owing to some 
historical events, become brachycephalic or broad-headed ; and 
so, they, who, at one time, were known, as “ the kith and kin ” 
of the Britons, were no longer, held to be so. The case discussed 
by Dr. Seligman is akin, though not on all fours, to that 
case. His point is this : The traditional Arab is, as a rule, 
dolichocephalic, but the Arabs of Southern Arabia are mostly 
brachycephalic or broad-headed. So, the question is : What 
foreign influence brought about this change or result ? The 
object of my paper then is, to give some historical notes from 
a Parsee point cf view, from old Parsee and other books, which 
lead to show, that, among the outside or foreign influences on 
Arabia and its Arabs, one was from ancient Persia. 

II. 

DR. SELIGMAN’S THEORY ABOUT THE PHY- 
SICAL CHARACTER OF THE ARABS. 

Before coming to the subject proper of my paper, I will give 
a brief outline of Dr. Scligman’s paper. He says of Arabia, 
that “ Probably there is no country in the world of equal area 
with Arabia, certainly there is none approaching it in historic 
interest, of whose inhabitants we are so profoundly ignorant.’* 
He then discusses the physical character of the Arabs, and says : 


i Vol. X pp. 636-84. 


6 
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“ The traditional Arab of the text-books is doliohocephalic l 

and leptoprosopic, 2 ‘ with a fine oval face a 

type which often assumes an almost ideal beauty.’ 3 

Yet a glance at the literature shows as many brachycephals 
as dolichocephals, or even perhaps more of the former.” 1 
Dr. Seligman then takes two skulls, both from the Museum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, for the discussion of his subject. 
The first (R. C. S. No. 627) is from Midian and was brought by 
Sir Richard Burton. The second (No. 558) “is catalogued as 
that of Mossa Kadim, Arab of Oman.” 4 The first question for 
him to settle is “ (a) whether these two skulls are typical of 
two great groups of the inhabitants of Arabia, or (6) whether 
one of them represents the vast majority of the inhabitants 
of the Peninsula, the other being the remains of a chance 
wanderer or of a member of some isolated colony of 
foreigners.” 5 

From the comparison of the anthropometric measurements of 
the above Midian skull, which is a dolichocephalic skull, and of 
several other skulls found in Northern Arabia, Dr. Seligman 
concludes, that “ the dolichocephalic skull from Midian not only 
represents a well-defined Arab type widely spread in Arabia and, 

* Dolichocephals (from two Greek words meaning long heads) are 
those people in whose skulls the antero-posterior diameter (i. e. the diarno- 
ter from the front to the back) is longer than the transverse diameter. 
They are also spoken of as the long-headed people. Brachycephals are 
those people in whose skulls the transverse diameter is longer than the 
antero-posterior diameter. They are also spoken of as the short-headed 
people. Vide for the portrait of the two types, my paper on “ The Ancient 
Germans : Their History, Constitution, Religion, Manners and Customs ” 
read before this Society on 28th June 1916 (Journal of tho Society. Vol. 
X, p. 640). 

The dolichocephalic or long-headed or the fino-nosed have, their cepha- 
lic (i.e. head) index not exceeding 70 per cent. Tho braehyceplialic or tho 
broad-headed have their cephalic index exceeding 80 per cent. 

1 thin faced or fine-nosed. 

* A., H. Keane’s “ Ethnology,” ( 1896) p. 393. 

4 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLVII, p. 214. 

* Ibid., p. 216. 
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Palestine, but that this type is no new thing in Arabia, since 
men with skulls resembling the modern inhabitants of Midian 
and Sinai lived on the northern edge of the Arabian desert 
some 1800 years ago.” 1 Coming to the Oman skull, which is 
brachycephalic, he says, that “ although no other skulls from 
the south arc available for comparison, the measurements of 
living Arabs from Southern Arabia .... indicate that brachy- 
cephals constitute more than half the population, so that the 
subject from whom this skull was derived was no chance 
wanderer.” 2 Thus, it is seen, “ that both long-headed and 
short-headed Arabs are found in Arabia.” 3 As to “ the 
distribution of each of these types”, it is concluded, “ that the 
northern Arabs are predominantly long-headed and have been 

so for the last 2000 years The northern Semites 

were essentially long-headed, and the Arabs of Northern Arabia 
exhibited and still exhibit this characteristic.” 4 

Before going further into the subject, Dr. Seligman describes 
the geographical divisions of Arabia. Some knowledge of the 
division is useful for our purpose. The greater part of the 
interior of Arabia consists of immense lava tracts called 
harrak, and of high dune regions of wasted sandstone (nafud or 
dahna )”. 5 A great part of this interior is well-nigh unpassable. 
The rest of the country, excluding this interior, which can be 
called the coastal country, may be divided into three main 
divisions, the northern, the southern and the central. The 
northern division extends to the edge of the Syrian desert. 
Though desert throughout, it has many oases and is inhabited by 
nomads to whose cattle it provides sufTicient pasturage at certain 
seasons. The central division extends from a place further north 
of Medina to the south of Mecca. It includes the Hejaz, Xcjd and 
El Hasa. Though mostly stony, and, therefore, sparsely occupied 
by nomads, it contains, besides the above holy cities, many great 
wady# of “ fertile stretches of alluvial soil, where cultivation is 


1 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XL VII, p. 217. 

* Ibid., p. 217. 3 Ibid., p. 218. 4 Ibid. 6 
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possible, and which support a considerable settled population, 
large enough at Hail and El Riad to form small independent 
Emirates.” 1 

“ The southern division contains the highlands of Yemen and 
Asir in the west, which, with the Hadramut, including the almost 
unknown Shchcr district (district east of, and inland from, Ma- 
kalla), form a habitable zone round the great southern desert, 
continued to the east by Oman and Jebel Akhdar, north of which 
lies the practically unknown country behind the coastal area of 
the Persian Gulf. The Yemen and Asir highlands enjoy a tem- 
perate climate, due to their considerable elevation and their 
proximity to the sea. Their population consists largely of agri- 
culturists whose terraced hills form one of the most character- 
istic features of the landscape.” 2 

From the data before him, Dr. Seligman concludes, “ that 
both the northern and southerAdivisions have their characteristic 
population ; in the north dolichocephalic, in the south brachy- 
ccphalic. No statement comparable with this can be made with 
regard to the central area. Culturally and historically this area 
is more closely related to the Bcduin north than to the settled 
south, and there seems little reason to doubt that its anejent 
inhabitants were one with their northern neighbours.” 3 

Now, the question is : “ How is it that Southern Arabia has a 
predominantly braehycephalic population?” Dr. Seligman 
indicates the direction in which the answer must be sought. 
It is this : South Arabia was the great inccnse-producing 
country known from the earliest times. So, its incense trade 
brought it into contact with some braehycephalic populations. 
The incense trade had brought it into contact with Syria and 
with other eastern Mediterranean coast-lands. So, Arabia had 
played a great part in the civilizations of these sea-coast lands. 
The incense trade brought it also into contact with Africa, 
Persia and India. South Arabian inscriptions — both Minacan 

1 Journal of the Anthropological Instituo, Vol. XL VII, p. 219. 

2 Ibid., p, 219. 3 Ibid., pp. 219*220. 
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and Sabaean, dating from 800 B. C., have been found, which 
show the relations of Arabia with some of the above countries. 
To the Minaean inscriptions belong texts> dating from the 
“ periods \)f the kings of Ma’an whose capitals were in the 
South Arabian Jauf, in the neighbourhood of San ’a and Ma’rib, 
as well as others from Qataban and the Hadramut. The 
Sabaean inscriptions begin in the period of the so-called priest- 
kings, some 700—500 B. C. f and continue for about a thousand 
years. 5 ' 1 These latter inscriptions, refer to a kingdom with 
Ma'rib as its capital. References in the Old Testament seem 
to identify this kingdom with the route which the incense- 
trade took. Jeremiah (believed to have lived in about 640 B. C., 
VI, 20), Ezekiel (about 580 B. C., XXVII, 22) and Isaiah 
(about 500 B. C., LX, 6) refer to this incense trade of 
Arabia. 

Reverence to fire held a prominent place in the Zoroastrian 
ritual of ancient Persia. So, naturally, Persia must have 
imported a good deal of inccnsc from Arabia, both via Meso- 
potamia, over which it ruled, to a greater or less extent, 
during a long period of its history, and by the sea route. 

Thus, among the various countries that came into contact with 
South Arabia on account of its incense trade, 

The routes for Mesopotamia was one. It had great influence 
fluJn/v. ' upon South Arabia. Some scholars point to 

Mesopotamian references to Yemen, and say, 
that inter-relations existed between the South Arabians and the 
people of Mesopotamian cultures from the times of the earliest 
Semitic dynasty. Dr. Seligman points to three routes for 
this Mesopotamian influence — (1) indirect, through Syria and 
Palestine and (2) direct through the desert track of Nafud or 
Dalma, which, in those early times, not being so much desiccated 
as now*, was to a certain extent passable. As pointed out by 
Mr. Ellesworth Hunttingdon in his “ Pulse of Asia,” there are 


l Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. XLVII, p. 220. 
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many large tracts of Asia which were not desiccated in early* 
times as now. (3) Dr. Seligman suggests an alternative third 
route for influence. Instead of the influence proceeding from 
the north to the south, in this case it was directly on the south 
and then from the south to the north along the incense route. 
He gives two outstanding examples of the Mesopotamian 
influence on Southern Arabia of the latter kind. 

The first example is that of the conquest of Yemen in South 
Arabia by Noshirwan Adal (Noshirwan the Just, Chosroos I of 
the Roman writers) who, after the conquest, appointed a Zoroas- 
trian governor over Yemen. The last of this Zoroastrian gover- 
nor’s successors was Badhan, who, on the death of Noshirwan ’s 
grandson, Khusru Parviz (Chosroes II in 628 A. D.), adopted 
Islamism, thus ending the Zoroastrian sovereignty over the 
country. The second example was that of the easy march of 
the Arabs from Southern Arabia to Mesopotamia, to fight with 
the Zoroastrian Persians, when the great Sassanian Empire 
under the last monarch Yazdazard was overthrown. 

Dr. Seligman then refers to earlier Mesopotamian influence 
which is “inferential rather than direct.” 

Probability of j will not enter further into the question of 
influence as treated by the author, but 
simply say, that some influence of this kind is very probable. 
In my paper on “ The Persian Origin of the Kurds and 
the Tajiks ” 1 before this Society, I quoted Dr. Luschan 
on the subject of the Anthropology of Persia. He said 
“ Notwithstanding some recent researches, our knowledge of 

the Anthropology of Persia is rather scanty There are 

two large ethnical groups in Persia The old type seems 

to be preserved in the Parsi, the descendants of Persians who 
emigrated to India after the battle of Nahauband (Nehavand 
A. D. 640), of much purer form than among any true Persians. 
We know nothing of the physical characteristics of the 


1 Journal, Vol. IX, pp. 493 — 99. ( Vide my Anthropological Papers, 
Part II, pp. 40 — 16). 
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Achaemenides who oalled themselves Aryans of Aryan stock, 
and who brought an Aryan language to Persia ; it is possible that 
they were fair and dolichocephalic, like the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds, but they were certainly few in number and it 
would therefore be astonishing if their physical characteristics 
should have persisted among a large section of the actual 
Persians.” 1 What one can infer from this is, that there were 
few dolichocephalic among the ancient Persians and many 
brachycephalic. 

Recently, I wrote to Mr. B. A. Gupta (Alipore, Calcutta) 
who has recently taken various anthropometric al measurements 
of some Indian communities, and inquired : “ Which part of 
India is long-headed and which short or flat or broad-headed ? 
What were the ancient Hindus and Parsees ?” In his reply 
dated 22nd May 1919, he says : “ Persians are however known 
as broad-headed people. The conclusion forced on us is that the 
original Indians were long-headed people : that Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, Baluchistan, Makran coast, Arabia and Egypt sent out 
broad-headed people who settled in the Punjab and along the 
western coast, and influenced the breed of the locals, but got 
themselves mixed by local admixtures which though minimised 
by endogamous marriages could not be avoided altogether.” 
What we gather from this reply also is, that the ancient Persians 
were mostly brachycephalic or broad-headed. If they, in the 
course of time, had an influence on the physical characters of some 
of the people of distant India, there is a greater probability of 
their influencing the physical characters of the Arabs who were 
nearer home. To show the probability of such influence, one 
must examine at some length, the relations that existed between 
the ancient Persians and the Arabs. This brings me to the 
subject proper of my paper. 


l Journal, Vol. IX, p. 497. 
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III. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ANCIENT PER. 

SIANS AND THE ANCIENT ARABS. 

Writers on the Historj' of the Arabs, like Prof. Perceval, i 
Prof. Huart 1 2 and Mr. Gifford Palgrave, 3 have referred briefly 
to events of such contacts in later historical times, but they 
have not referred fully to some earlier events. I propose to 
present here on the authority of old Parsee books and works 
of some later Mahomcdan authors, especially Firdousi, a brief 
account of all the events that brought about, now and then, a 
contact between the ancient Arabs and the ancient Persians. 
I do not claim for the whole of it the authority of a history of 
the relations subsisting between them. A part of it belongs to, 
what one may, from one point of view, choose to call, a pre- 
historic period ; but, whatever it may be, it presents a view — 
a traditional view it may be called — of a very early contact. 

The history of the Arabs may be divided into three periods — 

Three periods of (U the pre-historic period, (2) the pre- 
Uie ^history of the Mahomedan period, i. e. the period before 
the advent of the Prophet, and (3) the 
period after the Arab conquest of Persia. It is the second 
period with which I have to deal. But, before speaking on it, 
I will .briefly refer here to tne first period on the authority of 
the Arab historian Ma 90 udi. 

IV. 

(1) — THE PRE-HISTORIC PERIOD. 


According to M. Cl. Huart, 4 the ancient Arabs generally 
Tho Assyrians a( *hered to their country up to about 3000 


and the ancient 
Arubs. 


B. C. Later on, a few went out with their 
camels, which were required for caravans, 


1 Essai Sur L’Histoire Des Arabes, avant rislainisme, pendant 
l’6poque do Mahomet et jusqu’ a la reduction de toutes les tribus sous 
la loi Musulmane, par A. P. Caussin de Perceval (1847). 

1 Histoiro des Arabes, par Cl. Huart 1912. 

3 Article on Arabia in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. II. 

4 Hiatoirc des Arabes, par. Cl. Huart (1912), Tome I, p. 44. 
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and which, at times, were required by Assyrian kings for the 
inarches of their armies through .some barren lands. During 
the third millenium before Christ, they founded here and there 
in their country some cities. In the eighth century before 
Christ, there came to be founded in Southern Arabia a powerful 
dominion, that of the Min seans or the people of Main, whose 
inscriptions have been recently found after the excavations of a 
part of their country by M. J. Holevy. It was in this century 
that the Arabs came into contact with the Assyrians. At that 
time, there flourished, in the south of the Arabian peninsula, 
some kingdoms like those of the kings of Main, of Quaban and 
Hydramaut. Then, there was also the kingdom of the Minseans. 
It is believed that the Hebrews have derived their word 
‘‘ Levitcs,” a name for a class of priests, from lewi, a word 
found as used in the inscription of these Minajans. Thus the 
Hebrew tribe of the Levitcs is believed to have its origin in an 
Arab tribe. It is about this time, that the Assyrians speak of 
the Arabs as Aribi in their inscriptions, wherein their war with 
Egypt is referred to. At this time, the Arabs of the north had 
two kingdoms — those of the Mousri and Mclouhha. The 
former name seems to have suggested the name Migr, for 
Egypt. In the time of the Assyrian king Tiglat-Pileser III 
(745-727 13. C.), an Arab Shaikh ldibiel ruled over this kingdom 
of Mousram. 

The Arab historian, Magoudi, says that some Arabs 
derive their gencaology from Kahtan, and others, especially 
the poets of the tribe of Nizar { jty) considering themselves 
above the Kahtanides of Yemen, invoke their relationship with 
Persia. 1 

The Pahlavi Bundehesh 2 seems to support this view of the 

Tho Tuziks or relationship of some Arabs to the Persians. 
Arabs according to 

tho Pahlavi Bun- Inis book presents an old Iranian view of 
dehosh ‘ the genesis or the creation of tho world. 

1 Magoudi, traduit par B. do Meynard ot P. do Court eille, Tome II, 
p. 142. 

* Chap. I, Vide my Gujarati translation of the f< Bundehesh.’' 

6 
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Man was not a spontaneous creation, but he came down from 
some hoary antiquity — from a primitive form of being or exist- 
ence, from which there originated at first the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. Heaven, water, earth, vegetation, animals 
and men — this was the order of creation, one after another. 
The very first primitive being or human form of existence was 
one Gayomard, who was sexless. His first progeny (Mashi and 
Mashyani) had sexes combined in one body. From this pair, 
there came forth seven pairs, whose average age was 100 years. 
From these were descended 15 races. 1 In all, at first, there pro- 
ceeded one by one, 25 species. From one Fravak, a descendant 
of the primitive human being, Gayomard, there descended two 
persons, one Taz and another Hoshang. The first, Taz, was the 
progenitor of the Tazis or the Arabs. The second was the 
progenitor of the Iranians, and, as he was called Peshdad, the 
line of rulers that descended from him came to be known as the 
Peshdadians. Thus, we see from this very old Iranian tradition, 
that the Arabs and the Persians, the Semites and the Aryans, 
had, at first, as it were, a common stem in Western Asia. 

We have, in Magoudi’s History 2 several chapters on the Arabs, 
and, among them, some specially on the 
origffof U tho°Arab h s e Arabs of Yemen. He says that there is a 
difference of views on the subject of the 
etymology of the name of Yemen. Some say, that it was 
called Yemen, because it was situated on the right ( yamn) 
of Kaabah. Similarly Syria, being situated on the left ( J l*«* 
shimdl) was called Sham. Hajaz was so called, because it 
formed a kind of barrier (j*- ^ hajiz ) between Yemen and 
Syria. Irak is so called from Iraq (oLr*), “a double stich 
in the bottom of a leather bottle”, because it received the waters 


1 rhe Pahlavi Bundehosh, Chap. XV. For some detailed outlino of 
th,. Iranian Genesis according to the “ Bundehosh,” vide my paper on 
Ihe Antiquity of Man” before this Society (Journal, Vol. X, pp. 
577-92 ) ; vide my Anthropological Papers, Part II, pp. 229 et §eq t 

* Ibid., Chap. XLI et scq. Vol. Ill, p. 139. 
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of the Euphrates, the Tigris and other rivers. 1 2 According 
to others, Yemen signified a happy country from yamn 
felicity, iust as Sham (Syria) signified ‘‘unfortunate, 
unhappy ’ from sham, ( ) i. e. an ill-omen. Others say, 

that, when the languages were confused on the construction of 
the tower of Babel, some took the direction to the right {yamn) 
of the course of the sun, i. e. toward Yemon and others to the 
left ( shimdl ), i.e. towards Sham (Syria). 

Opinions differ also on the subject of the origin of the Arabs 
of Yemen. Magoudi, after referring to some opinions, gives as 
reliable, the following descending line of ancestors: — Noah, 
Sam, Arfakhshad, Qainati, Salim, Shalikh, A ’bir, Qahtan. Abir 
had thfco sons — Fatigh, Qahtan and Melkan. They became the 
progenitors of several tribes. Kah tan's direct descendants 
were as follows : — Ya’rob, Yashjob, Abd Shams, otherwise 
known as Saba who gave his name to the Sabeans.- 

Saba ( ) is taken to be the first king of Yemen. As said 

above, his original name was Abd-Shams ( ^ ), but, 
it is said, that, as he reduced to slavery those whom he took 
prisoners in war, he was called Saba (from Arabic saba ) 
which means ” buying wine for the purpose of selling it.” In 
slavery, there arc good many buying and selling transactions. 
He (or rather his dynasty) reigned for 484 years. He had Himyar 
his successor who reigned for 50 years. He was the first to 
put onagoldcn crown (-^, <v f l ^3) on his head as aking. 3 His brother 
Kahlan succeeding him ruled for 300 years. Then, there was a 
change in the direct line of kings. After several kings, we come 
to the name of Toba who is spoken of by Macomb as the first 
Tobaa (Jj^'t^). He was succeeded by a woman named Belqis 
Some time after, the throne came back to Tobaa’s 


1 Ir^q-i-Azam, i. e. Persian Irak, is the country about Media, the coun- 
try of Kurdistan and the surrounding districts. The Iraq-i-Arab is 
Babylonia, Chaldea, otc. 

2 Ibid. p. 144, Chap. XLII. 

3 Chap. XLII I, Vol. Ill, p. 150. 
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family. One of them invaded the countries of Khorasan, Tibet, 
China and Sijistan. One person of this line, Tobaa, son of Hasan 
Abou Karib, fought with adjoining tribes, and he would have 
destroyed Kaabah were it not for some Jewish priests. I jUa.1) 

who had domiciled there and who dissuaded him. On his re- 
turn to Yemen, he adopted the Jewish religion which then 
began to spread and to replace idolatry there. 


Firdousi, while speaking of the commencement of Fire-wor- 
ship, says that the ancient Arabs worshipped 
Firdousi on the a stone arch . 1 From this, it appears that 
the Arabs . 81011 ° just as Cross existed as a symbol before 

Christ, so an arch (mehrdb) existed as an 
object of worship before Mahomed. The new clement, .which 
seems to have been added since the Prophet’s time, w r as, that 
the arch should be in the direction of the Kabah, in the direc- 
tion of the West. According to Mafoudi , 3 at onetime, the 
Zoroastrian Fire-worship had enteredjnto Arabia and was about 
to spread a good deal and to be paramount. But K haled, son 
of Sinan, son of Ghais ( ), son of Abs, suppressed it and even 

extinguished the sacred fire that w as burning . 3 

V. 

%. THE HISTORICAL PERIOD BEFORE THE 
PROPHET. THE PESHDADIANS. 


Coming to the historical period, I w r ill treat my subject in 
the order of the different great dynasties that ruled over ancient 
Persia — the Peshdadians, the Kaivanians, the AcKsemenians, the 
Parthians and the Sassanians. Of these different dynasties, the 
first two also may, perhaps, be taken by some as belonging to 
the pre- historic period. But, as they have been treated as 
historic dynasties by several old writers, we take them as such. ' 


1 Mohl. I, p. 3G. 2 13. Do Meynard 1. 131, Chap. VI. 

'* Vide bolow, pp. 743-44, the second reference in the Dinkard to king 
Pat-Khusrub of Yemen. 

V I 
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1 will draw a good deal from the Shah-nameh of the poet- 
. _ . historian Firdousi. In this matter, one must 

Firdousi s rofer- , . 

ence to some very not he carried away with the idea, that, 
theArab^ ,0nS Wlth because Fir dousi was a poet, all his accounts 
must be the result of some poetic imagina- 
tion. Of course, we must expect some poetic flourishes of 
imagination in a poet, and especially in an oriental poet. But 
w T e must bear in mind what we now begin to learn about Homer 
and his poems. Homer’s Illiad was at one time taken to be 
mostly the result of poetic imagination, but the recent excava- 
tions at Crete and at the site of old Troy have made us pause 
and say, that there have been historical facts at the bottom 
of the poet’s work. Similarly, we have the authority of the 
Avcsta, of several Pahlavi books, of writers earlier than Firdousi 
like Mayoudi and Tabari, and of some Armenian and other 
writers, to say that, in the matter of history, Firdousi had 
some historical materials to dwell upon, and that he did not 
rest upon his imagination as a poet. 

Firdousi’s very first reference to Arabia suggests, that the 
art of writing went to Persia from outside. King Tehmuras is 
spoken of as learning some languages at the hands of some 
Divs, by which word we must understand some extraordinary 
foreigners. They taught, among other languages, the art of 
writing the Tazi (Arabic) language. 1 In the early part of the 
Shah-nameh, Firdousi speaks of the Arabs as the Tazis and of 
their language as the Tazi language. 


The Peshaddian dynasty had a long break — according to Fir- 


The conquest 
of Persia by Zohak' 
Tazi. 


dousi, that of 1000 years — owing to the inva- 
sion and occupation of Persia by one Zohak 
Tazi, i, e. Zohak, the Arab. He is the 


Azi Daha-ka of the A vesta. He was a great tyrant. Old Parseo 


1 (J. A. V uller’s Text, Tomus Primus, p. 22.) 
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books always speak disparagingly of three foreign conquerors. 
They are Zohak the Arab, Afrasiab the Turanian, and Alexander 
(Alexander) the Greek who is spoken of as gazashte, i. e. 
accursed. Zohak is said to have overrun Persia from the side of 
Bawri or Babylon. A blacksmith, named Kaveh, raised the 
standard of revolt. He induced Faridun, a prince of the old 
Peshdadian family, to lead an army against the foreign ruler. 
Faridun did so and drove away the Arab ruler from Persia. A 
particular national banner of ancient Iran, which, on the down- 
fall of the Sassanian Empire, fell into the hands of the Arab 
conquerors, was known, upto the last, as the Kaviani banner, 
from the fact, that the above Kaveh had at first formed it from 
the apron, which he put on while working as a blacksmith. 
This revolt and this fight between Zohak and Faridun arc 
also referred to in the Avcsta 1 and in Pahlavi works like the 
Dinkard 2 and the Bundchesh. 3 

We know, that Arabs have been held to be good sailors from 

. , very early times. In the trade of the 

Arabs as sailors 

from very early West with the East, the Arabs had a great 
hand. We have a reference to the Arabs 
being sailors in Firdousi’s account of the reign of Faredun. 
When Faridun crossed the Tigris, it were the Arab sailors 
whom he asked to supply boats to him and his army. 4 

We know, that long before the fall of Nineveh (B. C. 606) at 
the hands of the Confederacy in which the Medes had a hand, 
Arabia had a good trade with India. At the time of the fall, 
the trade was extremely prosperous. The Arabs passed on, 
the commodities brought from India and landed, at South 
Arabia, by a caravan route to the west and to the north. But, 

1 Aban Yasht, 29-31 ; Gosh Yasht, 13-14 ; Ram Ya-sht. 19, etc. 

2 Dinkard, Book VIII, chap. XIIJ, 9 ; S.B.E., XXXVII, p. 28. 

3 XII, 31 ; XXIX, 9 ; S. B. E. Vol. V, pp. 40 and 119. 

4 (Mohl, I, p. 90.) 

e/*’ 4 j .'. djj O.A>f fA. 
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when Rome rose in power, her merchants started direct trade vid 
Red Sea. This saved the landing of commodities in South Arabia 
and the conveyance by caravans. The Romans arranged, that 
commodities may be landed at Arsinoe (Cleopatris, Suez) and 
at- other ports of Egypt on the Red Sea. The trade being thus 
diverted, \emcn or South Arabia, fell in power and influence. 
Their old caravan route of trade had brought about the erection 
of several cities, canals, bunds and water-works. All these fell 
into ruin. So, in the beginning of the Christian era, the Arabs 
of Yemen left their country, and in search of their bread and 
butter went northward. 1 Some, viz. the Azdites, founded on 
the river Euphrates the cities of Hira and An bar and ruled over 
Damascus. Others went to the mountain countries of Aja and 
Salina, to the towns of Najd and A1 Hajaz. Later on, these 
Arabs, who were thus driven to emigrate to the north from 
the south, got divided, some going under the jurisdiction of 
the Sassanides and others under that of the Roman Emperors. 
These divisions quarrelled among themselves and asked their re- 
spective masters— the Iranians and the Romans — to fight for 
them. Among the several causes of the wars between the 
Romans and the Persians, one was this, viz. the fight for the 
rights of the Arabs who were under their respective suzerainties. 
These wars weakened both Rome and Persia, and, to a great 
extent, facilitated the later advent of the Arabs into their 
countries. They were an important cause of the downfall of 
the Sassanian and Roman Empires. 

It appears from the Shah-nameh, that among the articles of 
the Arab trade, the rubies ( yakik ) of Yemen were well known 
for their brilliance. 2 


1 Vide Warner’s Shfih-nArneli, Vol. I, Introduction, p. 1] el seq. 

J The cheeks of Tehminii, when she appeared before Rustam, are com- 
pared to these rubies. (Mohl II, p. 78). 

In one place, sparkling wine is compared to the rubies or Cornelia of 
Yemen. Ibid. II, p. 296. 
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The next reference is important, as it shows some relationship 

Faredun’s rela- between a ruling dynasty of Persia and a king 

tionship with the 0 f Yemen in Arabia. The Persian king 
King of lemon in ° 

Arabia. referred to is the above mentioned Farcdun, 

the Thraetaona of the A vesta, the fifth monarch of the Peshda- 
dian dynasty, the very first dynasty mentioned by Firdousi as a 
historic dynasty. Faredun’s three sons were married with three 
Arab princesses. Firdousi’s account of this marriage is as fob 
lows : — Faredun sent a courtier named Jandel to travel and find 
out three girls for his three sons. He found in the dominions 
under the suzerainty of the king of Iran no king who can be 
worthy of the honour of being related in marriage to Faredun 
and who had three marriageable daughters* He then went to 
Yemen and found that the king thereof, named Sarv, had three 
marriageable daughters worthy of the sons of Faredun. He 
proposed the match and it was accepted, though with some hesi- 
tation, the first condition being, that Faredun should first send 
his three sons to the court of the Arab king of Yemen. Jandel 
carried the message to Faredun who consented and sent his sons 
to the royal court of Yemen. He told his sons that the king 
of Yemen would test their intelligence and so they should be on 
a sharp look-out. He informed them, that the three daughters 
were equal in stature, and so, they must keep a proper watch as 
to which is the eldest and which the youngest. He added that 
when the girls would approach them, tho youngest would walk 
first, then the second, and then the eldest, and that the eldest will 
eit by the side of the youngest prince and the youngest by the 
side of the eldest. The sons were thus asked not to be taken in. 
When they went to Yemen, the above trick which Faredun ex- 
pected, was played, but the. sons saw through it and each 
made the choice according to seniority of age. The king 
then tried some means to sec how they overcame the effects 
of it. He produced by some artifice extraordinary cold at the 
place where they slept, but by the favour of Cod they were 
saved from its effects. The result of all these trials was, that the 
Arab king was pleased with them and accepted them as princes 
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worthy to be the consorts of his three daughters. The princes 
married and returned to Iran. Faredun, before receiving them 
into the royal palace, wished to try their bravery. He assumed 
the form of a large serpent and first went before the eldest son 
(Selam) who got frightened and ran away from him. The same 
was the case with the second prince (Tur) who, though he first 
showed some courage, gave way and ran. But the youngest 
(Erach) stood fast. Faredun thereupon saw that the youngest 
was the bravest and wisest. Thereafter, he divided his 
dominions and in that division, gave to Erach, the youngest, 
Iran proper, which was the best of all his countries. He gave 
to Selam, the country of Roum and Khavar (the West), and 
to Tur, the country of Turkistan. According to some 
manuscripts of the Shah-nameh, in the division which Faredun 
made of the dominions over w r hich he had suzerainty, Arabia 
was associated with Iran and was allotted to his third son 
Erach. 1 

We have references to this episode; of relationship in several 

Pahlavi books Pahlavi books much anterior to that of 
tfousi 1 8Upport Flr ' Firdousi. They are the following : — 

(1) The Pahlavi Vendidad, (2) The Dinkard, (3) The 
Shatroiha-i-Airan, and (4) The Madigan-i-Bina-i-Farvardin 
Yum Khoidad. 

In the Pahlavi Vendidad (Chap. XX), 2 Zarathushtra asks 

l. The Pahlavi Ahura Mazda as to who was the first man, 
Vendidad. who, besides himself being one who took 

care of his body, and who, besides being wise, happy, 
fortunate, glorious, strong and just withal, was also one (a 
physician), who, taking care of the bodies of others, kept back 
or drove away sickness and death, who preserved bones 
and kept them in their proper condition and who kept 

1 Warner’s Shah-nameh, I, p. 189. 

1 Spiegal’s Text, p. 221; Dnstur Hoshang’s Text, p. 044 ; Das tur 
Jamaspji’g Gujarati Text. p. 180, Translation, p. 174. 
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back the heart of fever from mankind ? The reply of Ahura 
Mazda was, that such a good, wise and fortunate person was 
one Thrita. A number of complaints are mentioned from 
which ho cured mankind. This Thrita is elsewhere identified 
with Thraetaona, the Faredun of the Shah-namch. Some of 
the disease-driving amulets of the later Pazend times, contain, 
for this reason, the name of Faredun. Now, in the midst of 
the above question in the Avesta Vendidad, the Paldavi 
t ranslator and commentator, to illustrate what is meant by the 
qualifications of baharhum-andan,” the Pahlavi rendering of 
Yatumatam, adds that he must be as wealthy or as powerful 
as one Pat-srub (tobanikan chegun Pat-srub). 1 According to 
the Vendidad then this Pat-srub was, as Darmestcter says the 
Croesus of his time (Etudes Traniennes, II., p. 21(>.) 

This Pat-sarub of the Pahlavi Vendidad is the Sarv of Fir- 
dousi, the first word Pat being dropped. We will see f;*om 
what follows that the full name seems to be Pat-khusrob. Then, 
the. intermediate khu was dropped, and then, the first part- Pat 
also was droppod. So the Pahlavi names, Pat-khusrob and Pat- 
srub are the same as Sarb or Sarv of Firdousi. 

There are two references in the Pahlavi Dinkard to the above 
2 event, (a) In the eighth book of the Din- 

2. Tho Dinkard. ^ aTC \ in the account of the contents of the 

lost books of the Avesta, we find the contents of the Chit radful, 
which, if we followed the order of the number of the words of 
the Ahunaver prayer-formula, was the 12th book, and if we 
followed the order of the Rcvaycbs, was the 14th. Thero, it is 

l Here, the Pahlavi rendering of Yatumatam is very suggestive. 
Avesta yatu is Pers. j.vdu ( )> t.. r.. y magic. The Pahlavi rendering 

suggests, that it is tho powerful (tobanikan) who are, as it were, consi- 
dered to ho magicians. As the proverb says, “ Knowledge is Power.” A 
man may merely use his power— physical, mental or spiritual — and that 
may bo an ordinary thing with him, but with the less fortunate, the 
ignorant, the illiterate, it may bo something extraordinary, supernatural, 
magical. 

* S. 13. E., XXXVIT, Book VIII, Chap. XIII, 9 ; Dastur Darab’s 
Dinkard, Vol. XV, Chap. XII, 9. 
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aaid, that the lost A vesta book contained an account of the 
ancient kings. The kings are mentioned here with 6hort 
references to them and to their accounts. Among these, there 
is the mention of Faredun, and it is said, that the lost book 
contained an account of the division of the dominions of 
Khaniran by Faredun among his three sons and of the marriage 
(patvastan) of these three sons with the daughters of Pat-srub, 
the king of the Taziks and a relative (by descent) of Taz. The 
king Pat-srub of the above book of the Dinkard is the king 
Sarv of Firdousi. 

(6) This Arab king Pat-srub or Sarv is referred to in another 
part of the Dinkard 1 . We read there of the Iranian glory or 
splendour 2 passing from one worthy of Iran to another. It 
began, or came into existence, with Gayomard, who may either 
be taken as the prototype of the human race or as the first ruler 
of Iran. It then passed to his progeny the Mpshya and Mashyani, 
then to Sainak (Siyamak of Firdousi), then to Vaegered and 
lioshang, then to Takhmurupa (Tohmurasp), then to Yima 
Khsluicta (Jam shed), then to Faredun and to his son Erach in' 
the life-time of his father, and then to several other worthies. 

It then came to onb Pat-khosrob ( ), the son of 

Airyefshva, son of Taz, the king of the Taziks (Arabs). This 
Pat-khosrob got this Iranian glory on account of his 
mindfulness 11 or friendship 4 ( ) for Ashavahishta 

(Ardibehesht) Amcshaspand, i. e., for his reverence to fire, similar 
to that paid by the early Mazdayagnafts, the prc-Zoroastrians. 

1 Bk. VII, Chap. 1, 34, S. II. K., Vol. XLVU, p. 12. Dastur Darab’s 
Dinkard, Vol. XIII, Text, p. 13, Introductory Chapter. 

2 Pahl. vakhsh. Av. Hvareno or Kharono (Zamy&d Yasht. Yt. 
XIX). 

a If you read the word with Dr. West, as aydtgih. 

4 If you read it with Dastur Darab as ashtagih, I would like to take 
it as a form of yathtagih, i. e., worship, invocation. What is intended 
to be said is, that for his worship of, or reverenoe for. Fire, on which 
Ashavahista presided, he got the glory. 
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It is further stated here, that this Tazik or Arab was molested 
by some of his tribesmen for his inclination towards fire-worship 
as against the ancient fish -worship of his tribe. 1 He cast away 
the custom of fish-worship mahi-kalp, lit. fish-body into the 
adjoining river (rud) and came over to the practice of Zoroas- 
trian worship (val yazashna-i-Zartuhasht mat). 2 Thus, we see, 
that some Arabs had from very early times, taken up the old 
Mazdean form of worship and held fire in reverence. 

That this Pat-khosrob is the same as the Pat-srub of the above 
first passage of the Dinkard appears from the language. In the 
7th book, he is spoken of as the son of Airyefshva, the son 
of Taz, the king of the T&ziks (Arabs). (Pat-khosrob-i Airye- 
fshava-i-Taz-i-Tazikan malaka). In the 8th book, he is 
spoken of as Pat-Sarfib, the king of tho Taziks and the relative 
(in descent) of Taz (Pat-sarub-i Tazikan malaka va T£z patvand). 
From the Pahlavi Bundehesh (Chap. XXXI, 6) we know of one 
TfLz, whose son was Virafshang. This Virafshang, the son of 
the Taz of the Bundehesh, is tho above Airyefshava. the son of 
the Taz of the Dinkard. Dr. West finds some chronological 
difficulty in the identification. He says : “ How his daughters 
could have been married to the three sons of .Fared un, as said in 
the Chitradad Nask is a chronological difficulty.” But, I think, 
the difficulty should vanish, if we take it, that, as was the case 
of the ancestors of king Faredun, who, according to the Bun- 
dehesh, had a long line of eight kings, all known as the Aspiyans 
(Athwayans, Abtins), with their personal names added to 
patronymic names, so, here also, the Pat-khosrub may be a 
patronymic name, and the Pat-khosrub whose three daughters 

1 Vide above, p. 736 the statement of Ma?oudi. This confirms what 
is said by him, that Fire-worship once prevailed in Arabia. 

2 As the time of Patkhusro was far anterior to that of Zoroaster, one 
may very properly take the reference to Zoroaster as an anachronism. 
But tho writor seems to mean that he took to tho Iranian way of paying 
roverence to fire which was prevalent among the Mazdya^n&ns or Pre- 
Zoroastrians — the way which led to the final reform of Zoroaster. Accord- 
ing to Firdousi. it was Hoshang, the founder of the Peshd.Adian dynasty 
o/ Persia, who had first introduced Fire-worship among the Iranians. 
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married the three sons of Faredun, may be a descendant of a 
first Pat-khosrub, the son of Airyefshava, the Virafshanga of 
the Bundehesh, the son of Taz. 

The Pahlavi treatise of Shatroiha-i Airan (». e., the Cities of 
Iran), written in about the ninth century 
AirAn. Shatr0ih ^ * shows some closer relationship 

between the Arabs and the Persians. It 
enumerates the cities of the vast country known to the ancients 
as Iran and gives us the names of the kings, heroes and others 
who founded them. In it, the writer speaks of twenty-four 
c ities as belonging to the land of Sham (Syria), Yemen (Arabia 
Felix), Frica (Africa), Kufha (Cufa), Makha (Mecca) and Madinak 
(Medinha). He then adds that some of them were ruled over by 
Malikan Malika, i. e ., the Shahanshah or the Emperor of Persia, 
and some by Kaisar, ».e., the Roman Emperor (aeto malikan 
malika aeto Kaisar ). 1 This passage shows that Arabia, or at 
least a part of it, was under the sway of the Persian Empire and 
so had come under the direct influence of Persia. We read in 
the book as follows of a place called Simian and of a desert 
(dasht) called the Dasht-i Tazik, t. e., the Desert of Arabia : 

“ Faredun of Abtin founded the city of Simian, and brought 

the land of Simian back into the -possession of Iran-Shatra 
(Iranian Dominions) and he gave Dasht-i Tazik with possession 
and property to Bat-Khosru, the king of the Arabs, for form- 
ing relation with himself.” 2 What we learn from this passage 
is this : Faredun, the Persian King, had conquered Simian, a 
part of Arabia. He had also conquered therewith the desert 
country of the Dasht-i. Tazik, i. e., the Arabian Desert. 
Perhaps, this latter place is the desert known and marked in 
the modern maps as “ the Desert of Arabia.” Faredun con- 
quered it and presented it to Bat-Khosru or Pat-srub or Srub 
as a marriage gift or present on the occasion of the marriage 
of his three sons with the three daughters of the latter. 

1 Vide my translation of the AiyAdgar-i Zarirdn, Shatroihd-i Airdn va 
Afdiyava Sahigiya-i Sistan, pp. 87-89 

* Vide Ibid., pp. 108-11. 
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In the Madigan-i Bin&-i Farvardin Yum-i Khurd&d, we read r 

“In the month Farvardin and day Khordad, , 

4 . M&dig&n-i 

Bin& i Farvardin Faredun made the division of the world (». e., 
Yum-i Khordad. ^is ^ om ji|i on8 ) # He gave Arum ( i . e. t Asia 
Minor, the country latterly comprised under the later Roman 
Empire of the East) to Salam, Turkastan to Tuch (Tur) and the 
country of Iran to Erach. And he chose the three daughters 
of Bokht-Khosro, the king of the Arabs ( Taziks ), and gave 
them as wives to his sons. Salm and Tuj went to (the way 
of) disobeying their father and killed Eraj who was their own 
brother.” 1 The day Khordad and the month Farvardin, i. e., 
the 6th day of the first month is known as the Khordad Sal. 
It is considered to be a very great and auspicious day and is 
even now" observed by the Parsees as a great holiday. The 
Pahlavi treatise enumerates the great events which took place 
in old Iran on that auspicious day. In that enumeration, it 
includes the event of the marriage of the three sons of the 
Persian king with the three daughters of the Arab king of 
Yemen as having occurred on the Khordad Sal day. 

In the above Pahlavi passages, the word used for the 

The signification Arabs ia Ti ) lk or Tazik - That word 
of the word Tazik. requires some explanation. The Arabs 

were called Taziks by the Pahlavi writers, because, as said 
above, they were believed to have come down from one 
Taz, who was the fourth in descent from Gayomard, the 
primitive man or the primitive king. Now, it appears, that 
latterly, it were not all the Arabs that were known as Taziks, 
but only those early Arabs or their descendants who followed 
the same belief as that of the Mazdayasnans in earlier times 
and of the Zoroastrians in later times. We saw in one of the 
above passages of the Dinkard, that at first, they had different 
forms of worship, one of which was liko that of the ancient 


1 For the text, vide The Pahlavi Texts of Dastur Jamaspji, p. 103- 
Vide the paper of Dastur Kaikhosru Jamaspji in the K. R. Cama 
Memorial Volume, edited by me, pp. 124-26. 
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Egyptian animal-worship, in which fish played a prominent 
part. Latterly, one or two tribes, headed by the above king 
Pat-khojhrub or Khosrub or Surb, took to the form of the 
worship of the ancient Iranians, the Mazdaya^nans and became 
fire- worshippers. Hence, it was, that there arose some hostility 
between those tribes and some other tribes who followed the 
old wa\ . It is these Arabs who were associated with the 
Mazdaya v nan Iranians that were specially known as Taziks. 
The Taziks, who now-a-days form a special group, one of the 
two principal ethnical groups of Persia, are the descendants of 
these persianized or zoroastrianized Arabs. Dr. Luschen speaks 
of them as “ the descendants of the old Persians.” Dr. Bellew 
says, that in Afghanistan, even now, the Taziks are known as 
tho Parsiwan. This very name points to their relationship with 
the ancient Persians. Dr. Bellew thus speaks of the Taziks at 
some length: — “They arc the representatives of the ancient 
Persian inhabitants of the country, as the Afghans are of its 
ancient Indian inhabitants. It would appear that as the Afghans 
(whose true home and seat are in the Kandahar and Arghandab 
valleys) mixed and intermarried with tho Indian people whom 
they conquered, and gave their name to the mixed race, so 
the Arabs, who did the same with the Persian people whom 
they conquered, left their name as the national designation 
of their mixed posterity, — that is the name by which they 

were called by the Persians The term Tajik, it 

is said, is derived from the ancient Persian name for the Arab. 
The ancient Persian writers distinguishing their hereditary 
enemies on the north and south respectively by the terms 
Turk and Taz or Taj. And hence it is that tho term Taz 
applied to the Arab only in Persia : and everything connected 
with him or proceeding from him, was called by the Persians 
Tazi or Tazik, which are the same as Taji or Tajik. In course 
of time, it seems these terms became restricted to designate 
things of Arab origin in Persia in contradistinction to the 
pure and native article. Thus an Arab settling in the coun- 
try, and not intermarrying with its people, retained his proper 
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national title through successive generations. But the Arab 
intermarrying with the people of the country lost his proper 
nationality, and in the succeeding generations, was called 
Tajik by the Persians. An imported Arab horse or dog, etc*, 
was not called Tazi but Arabi. Their offspring, however, 
from a Persian mare or bitch, received the name of Tazi, and 
were no longer called Arabi ”. 1 

We saw above, that some Taziks or Arabs, following the load 
of Pat-Khosrab, followed the Mazdayacnan religion. In one 
of the later Parsi prayers (the Nirang-i Sarosh Yasht), among 
the Zoroastrian people, on whom blessings are invoked, the 
Taziks also are included, but they are specially spoken of 
there as Tazian-i basta-kustian, *. e., the Tazis who put on the 
Zoroastrian sacred thread. Their association even in a 
Zoroastrian prayer shows, that some of the Arabs had come 
into much closer contact with the ancient Persians. So, there 
is no wonder if their physical characteristics were thereby 
influenced to some extent. 

According to the Arab historian Tabari, Yemen was at one 

Minocheher and tirae un(ler the sovereignty of Minocheher, 
the Arabs. a descendant of Faridun, whom he makes a 

contemporary of Moses. He says : — “ There were some kings 
of Persia to whom the Arabs were under submission and 
who had, under their obedience, the kings of Syria and those 

of Yemen But never had the Arabs and the 

inhabitants of the Magrob (». e., the West or Africa) entirely 
submitted to any of the kings of Persia except to Mino- 
cheher. ” 2 There ruled in Yemen during Minocheher ’s time, a 
famous king, named Raiseh 3 or Araish ( lAjIjT ), 1 who 


1 The Racos of Afghanistan, being a brief account of tho principal 
nationa inhabiting that country (1880), by Surgoon-Major H. W. Bello*^ 
pp. 109-10. 

* I have translated from Tabari, par Zotenberg, Vol. I. p. 275. 

3 Ibid., p. 289. 4 Naval Koshore’s Text, p 119, 1. 7. 
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had gone even to Hindustan. He fought there and brought 
riches to Yemen. He had also entered into Mesopotamia and 
had gone up to Azarbaizan which was then under the hand of 
the Turcs. He took the country from them. Tabari says 
that, when there, this king of Yemen inscribed there on a 
large rock his and his father’s name . 1 . According to another 
Persian text of Tabari, the inscription took also a note of his 
doings there. 2 Even this king, who had conquered far and 
wide, had submitted to Minocheher. 


VII. 

THE KAYANIANS. 

It appears from the Shah-nameh, that the Arabs of Yemen 
King Kaus and were un ^ or the rule of the Iranians in the 
tho Arabs. time of King Kaus. They rose in rebellion 

but were suppressed. ' Kaus was at the time in Nimrouz 
(Seistin). He heard, that even the people of Misr (Egypt) 
and Berber 4 had revolted. He left Seistan and went to Mekran 


1 Tabari par Zoteriberg, I, p. 289. 

2 Naval Ke shore's Text, p. 119, 1. 11. 

2 &id ^ ^ I j £ y J . Ijjl 

sJjy 

t. «. he cut into and inscribed on a large stone his own name and (an 
account of ) his coining and returning and of the strength of his army 
and of tho victories that ho had gained, so that people even now read 
and know his greatness. 

H (J t ^ b \\ T # \ J 2 ^ 

(Mohl 11, p. 6). * 

4 This Berber is, ns said by Darrnesteter, the Berbera on the Somali 
coast opposite Ad?n. ( Vi ie his article on Expeditions de Kai Kaog, 
dans lo Hamavaran et le Berberistan ” in his “ Etudes Irani ennes '* 
Tome If, pp. 221-24). This Berber is the Barbarica regio of Pliny, the 
Pun of the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Putiya of the Inscription 
of Darius at Naksh-i Rustam (Tolman's Pers. Inscriptions p. 79) [Vide 
ktudes franiennes II. p. 228). 
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(on the south of Baluchistan), got a fleet of ships prepared 
And led his army by sea. 1 The Arabs who rose against him 
were principally the Arabs of Hania varan. The Hamavaran 
of Firdousi is the Himyar of the Arabs which is another name 
of Yemen. Of the three above powers that rose against him, 
the Arabs of Hamavaran at first yielded, and, according to one 
of the terms of peace, Kaus married Soudabeh, a daughter of 
the Arab king. The Arab king had yielded under compulsion, 
and therefore he neither liked the peace nor the marriage. 
So, one day, calling Kaus to a feast, he treacherously imprisoned 
him and a number of his generals and officers. The Iranian 
army thus losing their king and commanders, re-embarked on 
their ships and barges ( j and returned to Iran. 

News of the defeat of Kaus reached Rustam at Seistan and 
he led an army against the Arabs. Even some Indians formed 
a part of his army. Rustam was at first afraid, lest the Arab 
king may , in revenge for the invasion, kill king Kaus in prison. 
But, in reply to a secret message, Kaus sent him a word of 
encouragement, saying “ Do not care for me ; the world has 
not been created for me.” 2 Then Rustam gave battle to 
the armies of all the abo vena mod three kings. The Berber 
army was the first to be defeated. The king of Hamavaran 
asked for peace, which was granted on condition that Kaus 
. may be released at once. 

It seems, that at the time, when the Persians were fighting 

with the Arabs of Hamavaran, there were 

Turkomans^ of other Arabs in the adjoining regions who 

Afrasiab and the were still under the suzerainty of Persia. 
Arabs. 

When Afrasiab, the ruler of Turkestan, 
heard, that the Persians under Kaus were occupied with the 
Arabs of Hamavaran or Yemen, and that the Persian king 

1 1 «io I 
(Ibid, p. 8.) 

2 j t I ^ 

©hi. II p. 28. 
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himself had been imprisoned, he invaded and overran the 
country of those Arabs who owed allegiance to Persia and 
invaded the country of Persia itself. 1 He first attacked the 
Arabs who rose against him out of allegiance to their Persian 
masters and who stood loyally by their side though the Persians 
were fighting as enemies against their confreres, the Arabs 
of Yemen. He then invaded India. 

Rustam, after defeating the abovementioned three kings 
of the triple alliance — Egypt, Barbary and HamAvar&n or 
Yemen— turned his attention to Afrasiab. The Arabs, whom 
Afr&siab had attacked and defeated, now wrote to Kaus, 
offering their help to Rustam in his war against Afrasi&b. 
They wrote, that when Afrasiab invaded the territories of the 
Sh&h of Persia, they stood up to defend them, but were defeat- 
ed, but now, when the Shah wanted to avenge the misdeed 
of Afrasiab, they were ready to help and fight. 2 

Magoudi and Tabari also refer to the invasion of Hama- 
varan or Yemen by Kaus. According to Magoudi, the Arab 
king’s name was Shamr son of Yara sh (u l*ji eH j** Text of 
Barbier de Meynard, Vol II, p. 119). He speaks of Queen 
Soudabeh as Saada (<^ ****). 

Tabri says, that at the time of this invasion, Dsoul-AdBar, 
son of Abraha, was ruling at Yemen. The king, though 
suffering from paralysis, himself went to war, to defend 
his country. He headed an army of the Himyarites, the 
Qahtanides and other Arabs, and defeating Kaus, took him 


1 


gUf i j l r o 1 

g lx ^ 


u^-j ^ y y j i «3>xf 

2 y ^ . 

la. U U £ 



Mohl II, 34). 
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prisoner. Later on, Rustam brought an army from Seistan, 
defeated the king of Yemen and released Kaus. 1 * 

It appears that some Arab tribes continued under the 
suzerainty of the Persians when Kai Khosru 

The Arabs in tho 

reign of Kai succeeded King Kaus. When Kai Khosru 
^ hosru ' carried on war with Afrasiab to avenge the 

death of his father at Afr&siab's hand, he collected armies 
from different parts of his territories, and among them, from 
India, Asia Minor and the country of the Arabs. 2 In the 
account for the preparations for the second war with Afrasiab, 
wherein Piran died in the early encounters, we find Sabah, 
the king of Yemen, fighting for Kai Khosru. 3 

The later rulers of Yemen have been called Tobba, (£-*!>) as 

The Arabs in the they all traced their descent from one Tobba 
Time of Gusht&sp. who had the surname of Dsoul Adsar. v 
Though they are spoken of specially as rulers over Yemen, 
their rule extended much to the north upto the frontiers of 
Mesopotamia. Tobba is said to have carried an expedition 
against China. He first went to Cabul and stayed at the 
northern frontiers of Hindustan. Then, he went to China via 
Turkestan and the frontiers of Tibet. On his way to China 
he left an army of 12,000 Arabs in Tibet, so that, in case he 
was defeated, they may protect his rear. Ho won a victory 
over the Chinese and on his way back, did not return by the 
same route. So, his 12.000 troops remained in Tibet, and, at 
present, there are many Tbetans who have descended from 
the Arabs. This Arab king lived in the time of Cushtasp, 

l Tabari par Zotenberg, I, p. 4 65. Naval Keshore's Text (p. 102) 
doee not give the name of tho king of Yemen. 

> o'jT J w'j^r y J fjj y ■ 

^ 1^3 13 3 1 J&tj W I silt 

(Mohl III, p. 420). 

3 Lf J *U 

(Mohl IV, p. 16). " C * 

/ Tft bari par Zotenberg, I, p. 505. Naval Keshore’s Text (p. 211 1. 12 ) 
gives the surname as Zou'J Minar (^UJ 
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whose grandson Bahman is said to have founded Hirat. The 
place was so called, because, once invading Iraq in the time of 
Gushtasp via Koufah, he came to the place, where the desert 
stopped his advance. The name means a stoppage. Tabari 
says that Tobba’s expedition to China was the result of a false 
exaggeration of the beauty, etc., of China, by one of India’s 
untrustworthy ambassadors. At that time, thee prevailed, 
according to T.ibari, friendly relations between the king of 
Yemen and the king of India, who once sent to Yemen a 
special embassy with presents. The king of Yemen was 
delighted with the rich presents from India, and inquired, 
if all of them were the products of the country. The Indian 
ambfissador, fearing, lest the truthful answer in the affirmative 
may tempt the Arab king to India, put him on the wrong 
track and said that some of them came from China which 
was a very beautiful country. 

The above account of Tabari shows that the Arabs of Yemen 
had come into some contact, however short, with various 
people — the Persians, the Indians and the Chinese. Again, 
Tabari’s accouut of the permanent stay of about 12,000 Arabs 
in Tibet, suggests to students of Ethnology and Ethnography 
some thoughts as to the various ways in which populations 
are affected by passing armies. For example, the origins 
of some tribes of Afghanistan are traced to the armies of 
Alexander the Great and of the Persian monarch who preceded 
him. 


VIII 

THE ACH/EMEXIAN PERIOD. 

Coming to the Achaemenian times, we find that Darius 

Darius the Great’s Hystaspes, the Great Achaemenian Em- 

tn lingual inscrip- peror, had his cuneiform inscriptions in 
tions, presenting a v 1 lLX 

reflex of the eth- three different languages — the Persian, 

nical view. Babylonian and Scythian. As said by Mr. 

Warner, his idea of using these three languages was, as it 
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were, a reflex of the ethnical view about the people oyer 
whom he ruled and by whom he was surrounded. His Persia 
was the extensive expanse of the country, occupied at one 
time or another, by the Persians proper, the Babylonians 
and the Scythians. These three people represented the three 
great races, — the Aryans, the Semites and the Turanians. 
So, Darius, in inscribing his work on the rocks, in three differ- 
ent languages spoken by the three great races, “ followed a 
true philological instinct” 1 and had, as it were, an ethnical 
view. His own Aryan race, very properly spoken of also as 
the Indo-European race, at one time spoke a common 
language in the remote past. It then divided, one offshoot 
spreading in Europe and the other in Asia. 

We know from Darius’s Behistun Inscription, 2 that Arabia, 

Arabia in Darius’s spoken of as Arabaya, formed a part of his 
inscription. dominions. From the words tyaiy dara 

yahya ( i.e . which are by the sea), used in the inscription, after 
the names of Arabia and Egypt (Mudraya, later Misr), we 
find, that the conquest of Arabia by Darius was from the 
direction of the sea and not from the land. We will see later on, 
that in the Sassanian times also, the conquest of king Noshir- 
wan was by the sea route. We thus see, that ancient Persia, 
the Airyana-vaeja of the Avesta, after the separation of its 
people from the Aryas of the Aryavrut, was not only 
surrounded by Semetic and Turanian races, but also contained 
people of these races. Of these two, the Semetic people mostly 
lived on its west, in countries like Arabia and Babylonia, and 
the Turanian on the north. Thus, Persia had come into contact 
from very ancient times with the Arabs, not only in their own 
country of Arabia, but also in Mesopotamia and the adjoining 
countries ruled over by Persia. But, as seen above, old Parsee 
books and Firdousi, Maijoudi, and Tabari have taken us to 
times even earlier than that of Darius the Great. 


1' The ShAhn&moh, Vol. I, Introduction. 

* I 5. Tolman’e Guide to the Old Persian Inscriptions, pp. 55 and ftt: 
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In the time of Darab, the father of Dara, the Arabs under 

Darab and the Shaib who was descended from Katib r 
Arab8 ‘ declared war against Persia. 1 Darab* 

opposed them, and in a battle, which lasted for four days, the 
Arabs were defeated and their chief Shaib was killed.* 

Firdousi says, that when Alexander the Great, after defeat- 

Alexander the ^ ^ >ersia > marched towards India the help 
Arabs. the of whose king Dara had sought, and fought 

with Four (Porus), he had the Arabs of 
Syria, Hedjaz and Yemen serving in his army. 3 

IX. 

THE PARTHIANS. 

Coming to the times of the Parthians, we learn from Ma- 
9°udi, 4 that during the times of the Muluk-ut-taw&if 
(Uj i jkJ | of Persia, i.e. during the periods of the Parthian 

rule of Persia, when the country was divided into petty king- 
doms, Arabia was under Persian sway. The kings of Hirah 
( *7^ ) a t the time were of the family of Jozimeh ( /•++ 6a ) 
This Persian rule over Arabia continued in the time of 
Ardeshir Babegan and Shapur. During the Parthian period, 
the Arabs occasionally invaded the Persian territories of Iraq. 
One of such invasions was in the time of Jauzar bin Sabour 
( etfj*** )• This Jauzar is the same as the Parthian 
ruler Godarz According to Perceval, they took 

(advantages of the internal quarrels of the Parthian kings and 
invaded Iraq under their prince Khaufar. They were 5 helped 
by the Armeens. At times, the Arab princes of Heirah 

jl*'* Oi- 5 j l_> r A-o (jUlj jl yS Ojj l 

3 1 A *-* 1 '* ^ il . 

Mohl. V, p. 50. 

^ 

8 Mohl. Small Ed. V., p. 118. 

1 Ma$oudi par Barbier d© Meynard, Vol. Ill, p. 151. 

* Eisai aur 1* Histoire des Arab©8,Vol. II p. 8. 
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fought under Parthian banners against the Emperors of Rome. 1 
According to Tabari (II, 2), they were long in possession of 
Ye mama in central Arabia. 


X. 

THE SASSANIANS. 

A good deal of the history of the relations between the 
Shapur Ardcshir ancient Persians and the Arabs in the 
and the City of Sassanian times has been woven, as it were, 

Hairat according round the name of the Arab city Hiirat 
to tho Pahlavi * 

Shatroiha-i-Aimn. spoken of as Hairat ( ) in the Pahlavi 

Shatroiha-i-Airan. There we read : “ Shapuhar of Ardashir 
founded the city of Hairat. He appointed Mitrozad who was 
the lord-marcher of Hairat (to rule) over the district of the 
Taziks.” 2 This Hairat of the Pahlavi book is the Hirat (S^a.) 
of Aboulfeda. 3 According to Ous'ey, “ Heirah enjoys a pure 
air and is one farsang distant from Cufa.” 4 As said by 
Kinneir, its foundation has been attributed to Alexander the 
Great, from whose name it was for some time known as Alexan- 
dria-one of the many Alexandras he had founded. Then “it 
became the residence of a dynasty of Arabian princes, who 
fought under the Parthian banners against the Emperors of 
Rome. It. is also known in history under the general appella- 
tion of Almondari after the name of Almondar (the Almondarus 
of Procopius) distinguished in the wars of Noshirwan and 
Justinian.” 5 According to Perceval, 6 its foundation, has 


1 K’nneir’a Persian Empire, p. 282. 

* ShatrostAn-i Hii'at Shapuhar i Ar fash i ran kard avask Mitrozad i 
Hairat marzpan var-i TazikA barA gurnard. 

( Vide my Aiyudgar-i-zaristan. Shatroiha-i-Airan, p. 75 ). 

3 Text of Remand et Slanc, p. 299. 

4 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. 66. 

B Kinneir’s Persian Empires, p. 282. 

« Essai sur l* Histoiro des Arabes. par A. P. Caussin de Perceval, 
Vol. II, pp 1-8. 
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been attributed by some to Nebuchadnazzar, who founded it 
with his Arab war-prisoners. According to Masoudi, 1 Tobaa 
Abu Karib, who invaded the country of Iraq during the reign 
of the Parthian king Jauzar bin Sabour (Gudrez 
added to the Arab population of the city, as he had made it 
the head-quarter of the wounded and the sick of his army. 
From all the above accounts, we see that the foundation of 
this great Arab centre has been attributed to various great 
men of the past, and that, latterly, it was Shapour of Ardeshir 
who re-founded it or made it more prosperous. The above 
Pahlavi book says, that Shapour appointed one Mitrozad as 
its governor. I think, that this name Mitrozad is the older 
form of Maharak (Naush) Zad ( ai) ) of the Shah- 

nameh, whose daughter, Shapour, the son of Ardeshir 
(Ardeshir Babigan), had married. 

Shapur II, the grandson of Hormazd, the son of Narsi, was 
„ (1 „ a posthumous child of his father. On the 
309-379) and the death of Hormazd (Hormisdas, II, 302-309), 
Arabs ' his son Azar Narsi succeeded him, but was 

deposed within a year. Azar Narsi was succeeded by his 
brother Hormazd, who was imprisoned. The third son of 
Hormazd, who was blinded, had a son born to him after his 
death. This posthumous child was Shapur (Shapur II). In 
fact, he was born a king and his whole life was a ruling life. 
The Arabs, taking advantage of his minority, committed 
several raids, but Shapur, whose reign was a glorious reign for 
Persia, when he grew up, punished them sufficiently well. 

It is believed that some of the real events in relation to the 
Arabs, which "had occurred in the reign of some early Sas- 
sanian rulers, have been transferred by Firdousi to his reign, 
and some romantic talcs have been added. However, as the 
story given by Firdousi and others goes, there had arisen an 
Arab principality in Mesopotamia at some distance from the 
western banks of the Tigris in the later days of the Parthian 

1 Ma^oudi, traduit par Barbier de Maynard, III, p. 226. 

9 
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kings. Hatra or A1 Hadr was its capital. Its ruins are said 
to be still standing about 40 miles south of Mosul and 200 
miles north of Bagdad. Tair ( y. ) was the Arab ruler of 
the principality in the time of Shapur. He carriod on raids 
during Shapur’s minority, and, at one time, even carried off a 
Persian princess, said to be the aunt of Shapur and married 
her. Malikah ( /£!*> ) was the name of the daughter that was 
born to them. When Shapur came to the age of 26, he march- 
ed against Tair who is spoken of as the king of the Ghassani- 
ans ( ). Tair was defeatod and he (led. The Arabs 

shut themselves up in a fort in Yemen where they were beseiged. 
The above mentioned Malikah, one day, seeing Shapur from 
the fort wall, fell in love with him and secretly sent a message, 
saying, that if Shapur promised to marry her she would open 
the fort gate to his army. Shapur consented, the gate was 
opened, and the fort taken. Shapur married her. One 
night, she complained of a little pain on a part of her body, 
and Shapur found in the morning, that it was the soft leaf of 
a flower that erased her soft skin and gave her pain. He 
was surprised at the great delicacy of her skin, and asked her, 
as to what food she was fed upon by her father, which pro- 
duced so soft a skin. She described the delicacies she was 
brought upon. Shapur thought to himself : ‘‘If she, in spite 
of all the tender care of her father for her health and nourish- 
ment, proved traitress to him, she may very likely prove the 
same to me.” Beguiled by such a thought, he put her to 
death. Firdousi says that Shapur was called Shapur Zu’l 
Aktaf ( i . e., Master of Shoulders), because he, as a sort of punish- 
ment, dislocated the shoulders of the Arabs from their spine. 1 

Yazdagard, the son of Shapur 111, was a bad king. So, when 

Bohramgour and a boy who was named Behram (Bchramgour) 
the Arabs. was born to him, the ministers thought it 

advisable that the prince, their future monarch, may be 
brought up under different associations elsewhere far, away 

1 atlxj \ ( t (J- jI jZ 
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from those of the king. They therefore advised the king to 
bring up the child in a foreign clime. From among the 
different friendly or feudatory kings, Manzar, the king of the 
Arabs, was chosen as the ward of the prince, who was then 
four year% old. Another writer gives the following version : 
The children of Yazdagard did not live long, but died soon after 
birth. So, he was advised to send his prince Behram to a 
dry salubrious climate. As Arabia had such a climate, the 
young prince was sent there. Firdousi refers in more than one 
place to the brilliancy of Canopus in Arabia due to its dry 
climate. In the accounts of the love of Roudabah for Zal, 1 of 
that of Soudabeh a for her step-son Sluavakhs, and of Bejan 3 
and Manijeh, where the star Canopus is referred to, it is spoken 
of as the Canopus of Yemen, because of its appearing very 
brilliant in tho dry weather of Yemen. 

Behram grew up in Arabia as a bold young prince and then 
desired to see his father. Manzar the ref ore .sent him to the royal 
court in tho company of his son Noaman. Behram soon got 
displeased with the treatment he received from his father and 
returned to the court of the Arab king, Manzar. On the death 
of Yazdazard, the grandees of the court gave the throne to one 
Khusru who had no claim to it by descent, and set aside 
Behram, fearing lest he also may turn out as bad as his father. 
Thereupon, Behram, with the help of an Arab army, supplied 
by Manzar, marched against Persia. The Arab army consisted 
of Arabs known as Shaibans ( (jbxi ) ()r Sabcans and Kabtians 
The Arab king, Manzar, on behalf of Behram and the 
Persian grandees, settled the question of succession amicably, 
and Behram was given the throne. Behram rewarded liberally 

i cUf-* j* • • cr 4 *" ,5 ^ 13 

Mohl I, p.266. 

Ibid . , II, p. 203. 

3 jo ***** o+t dsv* e 

Ibid . , III, p. 310. 
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the Arab king and his son Noaman, who then returned to their 
country. 

According to Masoudi, 1 after the rule of the successors of Saba, 

, . and of the early Tobaas, there followed a 

Noshirwan. < • 

line of several kings, many of whom went 

through various vicissitudes of fortune. Then, there came 
to the throne one Zou Nowas ( j ), who persecuted, 

tormented and burnt the Christians living in his country. 
Nejashi ( ), a Christian king of Abyssinia ( 

A1 Habsheh), thereupon invaded Yemen vid Nasi and Zailla 
( ) which were his sea- ports. On being defeated, he 

committed suicide by drowning himself, and then, the Abyssi- 
nian general Aryat (-fcbjl) ruled over Yemen for 20 years. But 
he was killed by Abrahat Alashran who then ascended the 
throne. The Abyssinian king, on hearing this, got enraged and 
swore by the name of Christ, that (a) he would knock the fore- 
head of the usurper, (6) spill his blood, and (c) tread under his 
feet the land of Yemen. Abrahat, knowing this, got afraid. So, 
to avoid ar.d win over his rage, he got his front hair cut and 
placed them in an ivory box, collected his own blood in a vase, 
and filled a sack with the soil of Yemen. He sent these to the 
Abyssinian king and apologized for his conduct. He wrote to 
the king, that to free him from his oath of revenge which he 
had taken, he had sent the above three things mentioned by 
him in his oath, so that, he may have the hair of his head cut 
off, spill his blood and tread over the soil of Yemen. By this 
artifice, he appeased the wrath of the Abyssinian king. At this 
time, there reigned in Persia, Kobad, the father of Noshirwan 
(Chosroes I). 

In the 40th year of the reign of Noshirwan, Abrahah invaded 
the country of Mecca. Abou Righalof the tribe of Takif, who 
guided him, died on the way between Tayif and Mecca. He 
was buried there. It is said that, later on, pilgrims passing by 
his tomb ofte n threw stones at it, to show their disgust at his 

1 Ma?oudi par B_ dc Meynard 111, pp,J57 et «oq. 
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conduct of being a party in the invasion of Kabaa. The tomb 
of one Ibadi also got a similar treatment. The Abyssinians con- 
tinued in Yemen for a number of years with Abrahah and his 
heirs. Abrahah was succeeded by his son Yaksoum, who, in turn, 
was succeeded by his brother Masrouk whose mother was of the 
family of Zi Yezan ( ). A son of this Zi Yezan named 
Saif ( *-*i' M * ), once went to the court of the Roman Kaisar 
to ask his help against the Abyssinians who had occupied Yemen 
and who were under Masrouk. The Roman Emperor refused it 
on the ground, that Saif and his Arabs being Jews and the 
Abyssinian king a Christian, he could not, as a Christian, help a 
Jew against a Christian. Thereupon, Saif went to Noshirw&n, 
the king of Persia and implored help on the ground of a kind of 
relationship, viz., the relationship of white skin, meaning that 
the Arabs were white- coloured like the Persians, while the 
Abyssinians were black-coloured. Noshirwan promised him 
help, but his wars with the Romans and other people prevented 
him from fulfilling the promise. Then, some time after, Saif’s 
son, Ma di Karib, went to the court of Noshirwan and renewed 
his father’s appeal for help. Noshirwan lent him an army, 
made up from criminal prisoners in his country and led by 
Wahraz ( j j ) the general of Dailam, saying, that if the 
army was defeated and killed it would not matter much. His 
troops got into boats from a port called Obolah, which stood 
on the site of modern Basrah. The transports came to the 
coast of Hadraumaut to a place named Masoub. After the 
disembarkment of the troops, Wahraz set fire to the transports 
in order to let the soldiers understand that they must try to 
win ; otherwise, if defeated, there were no means of escape. 
May ou di quotas an Arab poem on this subject, wherein the 
poet speaks of the Iranian soldiers as the men of Sasan 
(^UU k zj ). 

The two armies— one of Masrouk with about 100,000 Abyssi- 
nian soldiers and others and another of Saif with Persian troops 
under Wahraz— met on a battle-field. Masrouk, the king of 
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Yemen was first mounted on an elephant. When the two 
armies met, he got down from the elephant and mounted 
a horse. Then he got down from the horse and mounted a 
camel. Then, he again dismounted from the camel and mounted 
an ass. He did all these to show his contempt for the Persian 
army, whom, on account of their having come in boats from the 
sea-side, he took to be mere sailors. He meant to say and to 
show, that they were not worthy of a fight from the back of an 
elephant, a horse or a camel but were worthless, only worthy of 
a fight from the back of an ass. Wahraz took all this for a good 
omen and said to his men, that all that showed that he will 
gradually fall from a higher state to a lower state. In the 
end, Masrouk’s army of Yemen including the Abyssinians was 
defeated and Masrouk himself was killed. 

One of the conditions which Noshirwan imposed upon Ma’di 
Karib for helping him was, that the Persians were free to marry 
Arab women of Yemen, but that the Arabs should not marry 
Persian women. Ma’di Karib also agreed to give a tribute to 
Persia. Wahraz placed a crown on the head of .Ma’di Karib as 
the king of Yemen. Wahraz left in Yemen a garrison of Persian 
troops. The Abyssinian rule, *. e. the rule of the Abyssinians 
with Abrahah and his successors as rulers, lasted for 72 years. 
This happened in the 45th year of the reign of Noshirwan. This 
attempt of the Persians to free the Yemen Arabs— the Himari- 
tes, the descendants of Himir ( ) — from the tyranny of the 
Abyssinian rulers, has been sung by Arab poets. Magoudi 
quotes some Arabic verses, wherein the Persian soldiers, who 
fought against the Abyssinians ( & I ) have been spoken 
of as heroes of the race of Sassan ). In the above 

battle, Wahraz had, knocked down, with a well-shot arrow, a 
superb rod ruby which Masrouk had put on, on his forehead. 
This feat of archery is referred to in the above poem. An Arab 
poet, named Abou Abadah al Bahtari ( 1 ), has, a 

long time after this event, referred to this Persian victory, in a 
poem which he addressed to a Parsec nobleman of Persia. He 
addresses him and asks him to remember the above noble deed 
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of Noshirwan. It seems from this poem, that Aden ( ^ ** ) 
together with Sana a ( ) took part against the Persians in 
this war. 1 

This victory established Ma’di Karib as king over all the Arabs 
and even over the Abyssinians who lived there in great numbers. 
Some time after, the Abyssinians treacherously killed Ma’di 
Karib. Thereupon, the officer whom Wahraz had left in Yemen 
at the head of the Persian garrison, hastened with his troops to 
the town and driving away the Abyssinians occupied it and 
informed Wahraz who was then at Madayan ( Ctesiphon) 

with Noshirwan, of the event. Wahraz, with the permission of 
his royal master, at once started with 4,000 cavalry vid the land 
route, to re-establish order in Yemen. The order given to this 
band of cavalry was to kill all the Abyssinians, and also all 
those whoso woolly or crispy hair 2 showed them to have a mix- 
ture of black negro ) blood. Wahraz camo, conquered 

and ruled over Yemen in the name of Noshirwan. He died 
there and his son Noushjan ( y> ) succeeded him. Then, 
on Noushjan’s death another governor named Sabhan ( ) 

came from Persia. His successors who, one after another, 
governed there, were Khurzad a son of the above 

Sabhan whose name is not given, Marzban, who was a member 
of the royal family, Khur Khosro ( ) who was born in 
Yemen, and Badan, son of Sassan (^UU ^ j ). 

The above account shows, that, (a) at first there ruled in 
Yemen the Kahtanides, i. e., the descendants of an Arab 
progenitor Kahtan, and (6) then, for about 80 years, the Christian 
Abyssinians, and then (c) the Zoroastrian Persians. The Persian 
rule continued till the time of Prophet Mahomed, of whom it is 
said, that he took pride for having been born during the time of 
the rule of Noshirwan Adal (Noshirwan the Just). 

1 Ma^oudi par Barbier, do Moynard III, pp. 167-68. 

2 In the Pahlavi translation of tho 9th chapter of tho ya^-na (S. 10), a 
commentator Mahvindat is quoted as saying that the Aris had a parti 
cular way (data) of keeping the curls (giswar) of hair. (Spiegel's Pahl. 
ya^na p. 72. Dr. Davar’s Pahl. version 0 / yayna IX, p. 19 ) 
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It appears from Firdousi, that Noushirwan had, besides the 
Arabs in the further south, closer relations with the Arabs of 
the north. It seems that there, some Arab tribes lived under 
the suzerainty of the Romans and some under that of the 
Persians. These two tribes or sections fought among them- 
selves, and then, appealing to their respective sovereigns for help 
created causes of quarrel between the Romans and the Persians. 
The chief of the Arabs under the Persian sway was Manzar, the 
Almondar of the Romans. The chief of the other tribe, who 
lived under the Roman sway and was known as the Gassans, 
was Arethas. On the south of Palmyra, there existed a large 
grazing -ground in the midst of a desert. The Arabs under Manzar 
claimed it as belonging to their tribe who grazed their cattle 
there from old times. The Roman Arabs claimed it as their own. 1 
When Noshirwan during one of his circuits in his dominions was 
at Madayan * ( 1** ), the modern Ctesiphon, Manzar saw him 
and complained about the Arabs under the Roman rule. This 
led to a war with the Romans. Thus, the Arabs were one of the 
causes of the wars between the Persians and the Romans. 
As said abo\c, these wars weakened the Persians and the 
Romans. The Arabs on the other hand, fighting on both the 
sides, learned the art of war from both the countries and gained 
in strength and intelligence, which, when they got united, 
under the temporal and spiritual leadership of the Prophet, 
stood them in good stead. It was at about this time that the 
old Arab poetry began to be somewhat influenced by outside 
countries, among which one was Persia. 


l For an account of the war between the lloman Emperor Justinian 
and the Persian Emperor Noshirwftn, vide Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” Chap. XLII. Edition of 1844, Vol. III. 

5 Mad&yan pi. of Madineh, ( Ai ) ».c. f a city. As the city was situ- 
ated on both sides of the river, it was known by the plural form, meaning 
the city made up of two cities on both sides of tho river. According 
to tho Pahlavi ShatroihA-i Air^n, it was called Ctesiphon because it was 
founded by one Tus of Sifk&n. Thus, the name appears to be an abbre- 
viated form of Tus-i Sifkan. (Vide my translation of the Pahlavi text.) 
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Arabian poetry, though the product of the soil of Arabia, and 
Influence of Rome though connected with the indigenous early 
A^ab P <£T A Up ° n civilization of Yemen, was affected by some 
P ^ outside influence at the time when the clans 

of Yemen dispersed, and when, later on, they formed two 
kingdoms in the North— the kingdom of Ghassan which fell 
under the sway of the Kaisar (Caesar) of Byzantine Rome and 
the kingdom of Hira, which fell under the sway of Kesr (Chos- 
roes) of Persia. Lady Blunt, while speaking on the subject, 
says : <c It was through the medium of the two rival Courts of 
the north that the poets of Arabia got indirectly their know- 
ledge of the world outside . . . . Faint echoes of the res- 

plendent imperial names arc to be heard in the Arabian poetry. 


but they are echoes only, coming from afar and received at 
second hand. 

According to Firdousi, in the time of Hormazd, the son of 

Hormaz, the son Noshirwan, about ten years after his acccs- 
of Noshirwan. 8 i on the throne, an Arab army com- 

manded by Abbas and Amr, invaded that portion of Meso- 
potamia which was ruled over by the Persians and from which 
annual tributes were gathered. This Arab army is said to 
have come from the deserts of Arabia with lances and to have 
devastated a good part of the fertile dominions on the banks 
of the Euphrates, which were under Persian rule. According to 
Masoudi, it was the Arabs of the tribes of Kahtan 1 2 and Madd 
in Yemen who invaded the Persian territories. As his country 
was invaded by tho Turks also from another direction, Hormazd 
had to make peace with the Arabs. 


1 “ The Seven golden Odes of Pagan Arabia, ” known also as the 
Moallakat, by Lady Anne Blunt. Introduction, p. x. 

2 According to Ma<;oudi (II, 243-44), some traced the origin of the 
Yunanis, i.e., the Greeks, from one Yun&n, the brother of Kaht&n, who 
founded the tiibe of Kahtan. Yunan had some differences with hia 
brother, so he left Yemen and proceeded with his family and followers 
to the West to the country of Greece (called Yunan after his name). Hia 
Arabic language, lost by degrees its purity, and, then, its existence in the 
new country. Another tradition says, that Alexander the Great also was 

10 
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When Khosru Parviz was hard pressed at the hands of 
Behram Chobin, he wanted to ask the help 

Khosru Par\ 0 f the Arabs , 1 but his father Hormazd 

prevented him from doing so. The reasons which Hormazd gave 
for his refusal were these : They had not sufficient means 
both of men and money. Again, Khosru had not taken much 
interest in the welfare of the Arabs, in return of which he 
could ask their help. So there was no chance of any substan- 
tial help from the Arabs. It would be better to ask the help 
of the Romans. However, later on, during the Persian king’s 
flight, Kais, son of Harith, helped him and gave him food and 
the help of a guide. 

XI. 

THE PERIOD AFTER THE ARAB CONQUEST OF 
PERSIA. 

As pointed out by Prof. Darmesteter, when Alexander con- 
quered Persia, the conquest was more material than intellectual. 
Greece instead of influencing Persia, was influenced by it. He 
says : Alexander “ a persise la Greco, il n’a pas hcllenise la 
Perse.” 2 In the case of the conquest of Persia by the Arabs 
also, the case was to some extent similar. Persia was conquered 
materially, but not intellectually. The Iranians, instead of 
being arabianised, iranianized the Arabs to some extent. The 
Arabs took a good deal from the science, art and literature of 
Persia. To illustrate the great influence of ancient Persia upon 
Arabia, we may refer to the influence of the Arabs upon the 
West in the early times of their rise and' to the later influence 
of Mahomcdanism. Though Mahomedanism has spread over a 
larger area of the world now than before, its influence is not 

descended from the above Kahtan. Some Arabs, who occupied one of 
the cities under the rulo of the Romans, loft the city and founded a new 
colony of those who had come from Yemen. It is from those Arabs of 
Yemen that Zoul-Kernein or Alexander is taken to have descended. 

3 Coup d’ccil sur 1’Histoire de la Pcrso, pur James Darmesteter 

(Rise )y. 21. 
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so great now as it was then. At one time, the Arab Universi- 
ties in Spain were seats of learning to which the then learned 
world turned for cultureand higher education. The reason was, 
that ‘besides possessing the zeal, ardour and industry of a new 
rising people, they had, as it were, the acc umulated experience 
of their contact with the civilizations of the Romans and the 
Persians. With their downfall, the two latter empires lost 
exerting any influence on the outside countries. Again, on the 
downfall of the Sassanian empire, the Arabs made a permanent 
stay in their country and began acquiring fresh experience and 
knowledge of their accumulated learning of centuries. This 
long contact with the Iranians, both before and after the 
conquest, gave them a good deal of culture. A recent writer, 
referring to the later decline of Arab influence in Central Asia, 
says : — “ This contemporary religious fanaticism, however, does 
not play the cultural role which it did when Mahometanism 
was introduced into this region in the 10th and 11th centuries, 
as a rival to the earlier Christianity influences of Buddhism 
and the well-developed local animistic religion. At that time, 
under the influence of Iranian culture, Mahometanism 
meant also the development of science and art, literature and 
architecture. The present theologians of Turkestan have 
banished from their religion every thing which is not in accord- 
ance with strict devotion and asceticism. In a way, they pla^ 
the role of Calvanists in the Mahometan world.” 1 

Though the new religion of Mahomed overthrew the religion 
of Zoroaster, that new religion itself was pervaded by a good 
deal of Zoroastrianism. Prof. Darmcsteter thus speaks on the 
subject : “ However, if one sees it closely, he sees that the 

national element -has disappeared more from the surface than 
from the bottom, and that Persia, in accepting the stranger (i.e. 
the new religion) has transformed it more than being itself trans- 
formed, that she has adapted its life and its new faith to the 

l The Turks of Central Asia in History and at the present day, by 
M. H.Czaplicka, p. 28. 
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hereditary customs and traditions and it is not without reason 
that for the mass of the Mussulman people, Persia is any 
thing but Islam. In reality, the Islam of Persia is ‘not 
Islam. It is the old religion of Persia, encircled with 
Musulman formulae.” 1 2 The question of the influence of the 
Iranian religion on Islam is a large question and we need not 
enter into it here. 3 

ON THE WORSHIP OF THE DEITY SATYA- 
NARAYANA IN NORTHERN INDIA. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

( Read on 27th July 1919. ) 

Nowhere is the worship of tho deity Satyanarayana more 
popular than in Northern India. The reason of this popularity 
is the belief of the Hindus that, by ceremonially worshipping 
this deity, virtue and merit can be acquired by the exercise of 
a little labour, at the expenditure of a small sum of money 
and within the shortest period of time. 

The objects for which this worship is performed are — (a) the 
alleviation ar.d removal of misery, giief and other sources of 
trouble ; (6) the increase of material prosperity ; (c) the bringing 
of good luck ; ( d ) the birth of children ; and (e) the ensuring 
of success and victory in all undertakings and everywhere. 
(/) It is further believed that the celebrant of this worship 
will have all his heart’s desires fulfilled and obtain happiness 
in this world and, after his death, attain to salvation. 

The mode of worshipping the deity Satyanarayana is as 
follows : — 

(1) A person, with faith and devotion and accompanied 
by his relatives and friends and by Brahman as, should 


1 Translated from the French of “ Coup d’ceil sur l’Histoire do la 
Perse, ” p. 36. 

2 Vide Iranian Influence on Moslem Literature, translated from the 
Russian of M. Inostranzev by Mr. G. K. Nariman. Vide also 
Contributions to the History of Islamic Civilization, translated from 

the German of Von Kremer by Mr. Khodabux. 
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worship the deity Satyanarayana in the evening of 
any day. 

(2) He should, with piety, make an offering of a trayful of 
— (o) plantains, (6) clarified butter or ghi, (c) milk, (d) 
wheaten flour or powdered rice, and (e) sweetmeats or 
molasses. These should be mixed together and, then, 
offered up to this deity. 

(3) The quantity of each of the aforementioned ‘food- 
offering should be 1^ seer in weight. 

(4) Then the celebrant of the worship and his friends should 
listen to the recital of the legend relating to the 
ceremonial worship of this deity, and, then, make a 
present of money to the Brahmanas. 

(6) Then the celebrant, his relatives and friends should 
partake of the consecrated food-offering. 

(6) Then, in the night, they should amuse themselves with 
dancing, singing and the like. 

(7) Thereafter, chanting the name of Satyanarayana, they 

should go back to their respective homes. 

The legend, which is referred to in sub -para (4) supra, sets 
forth the omnipotence of the deity Satyanarayana who is stated 
therein to be an incarnation of Vishnu, the Preserver. It 
further describes how several persons, who refused or neglected 
to worship this deity, or, having worshipped him, neglected 
to partake of the food-offering consecrated to him, or refused 
to accept the food-offering proffered to them by the celebrant 
of the worship, were, by the curse of this deity, subjected to 
great trials and tribulations, and how, by worshipping his deity- 
ship with due-rites and ceremonies, they w r ere freed from their 
tribulations by this deity’s favour and blessing. I am giving 
in Appendix A of this article, the Hindi version of this legend 
which is current in Bihar and other parts of Upper India, and 
am publishing, in Appendix B hereof, the English translation 
thereof, which is, so far as my knowledge goes, now being given 
out to the world for the first time. 
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This Hindi version of the legend consists of the four under- 
mentioned legends of minor importance : — 

(1) The legend of the poor Brahmana named Satananda of 
Benares who performed the ceremonial worship of the 
deity Satyanarayana, and was thereby freed from his 
poverty. 

(2) The legend of the poor wood-cutter who, with the sale- 
proceeds of his wood, worshipped the said deity, and 
thereby acquired wealth, and had sons bora to him. 

(3) The legend about the merchant, his wife Lilavati and 
daughter Kalavatl, and his son-in-law. It describes 
how, by the merchant’s neglecting to worship the said 
deity and, by telling a falsehood to his deityship, and 
how, by his daughter’s neglecting to partake of the 
food-offering consecrated to this deity, the whole family 
was subjected to great tribulations from which they were 
ultimately freed by worshipping him with due rites and 
ceremonies, and by partaking of the consecrated food- 
offering. 

(4) The legend of Raja Tungadhvaja whose one hundred 
sons died and who lost all his wealth by reason of his 
having refused to accept the food-offering consecrated to 
the said deity. It further describes how, by worship- 
ping his dietyship with due rites and ceremonies, all 
his sons came to life again, and he got back all his 
wealth. 

The worship of the deity Satyanarayana has been very 
popular in Bengal from tho remotest times, as will be evident 
from the fact that, for the purpose of proclaiming to tho laity 
the omnipotence and glory of this god, a good many of the 
older Bengali poets composed various poems, several of which 
have now been rescued from the limbo of oblivion and recently 
published. Of these, the names of Bharatehandra, Dvija 
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Raracs vara Bhattacharyya, Fakirrama Das, Lala Jayanara- 
yana Sen, Dvija Kasinath, Dvija Visvesvara, Dvija Rambhadra, 
Bikal Chatta, &ahkaracharyya, Dvija Jayadeva, Dinahina 
Das, Dvija Ramakrishna, Dvija Ramananda, Dvija Panditrams, 
Fakirchand, Dvija Raghunath, Janarddana Bhattacharyya, 
Dvija Dlnarama and Srlkaviballabha may be mentioned. As 
a specimen of the old Bengali legend about this deity, I am 
giving, in Appendix C of this article, the text, in Devanagarl 
characters, of an old Bengali poem by Dvija Dlnarama, and, in 
Appendix D hereof, the Ehglish translation of the same which 
is, I believe, being published for the first time. It is the copy 
of an old poem and is dated in the year 1179 of the Maghi Era 
which corresponds to circ. 1817 a.d. So the original work 
must have been much older. 

In this old Bengali metrical version of the legend, the deity 
Satyanarayana is clearly stated to be an incarnation of Nara- 
yana or Vishnu, the Preserver of the Hindu Trinity. (Vide 
lines 17 to 29 thereof.) It also sets forth the minor legend 
about the poor Brahman a (lines 43 to 72), the story of the 
wood-cutter (line 73), and the account of the trials and 
tribulations of the merchant and his son-in-law (lines 74 to 96). 
But, strangely enough, the legend of Raja Tuiigadhvaja is 
not included therein. 

As regards the evolution of the worship of the deity Sat- 
yanarayana, the following arguments * have been put forward 
in support of the theory that the Hindus have adopted the 
Mu sal man saint Satya Pir and rehabilitated him in the guise of 
their own deity Satyanarayana : — 

(a) That, during the reign of the Caliph Al Muqtadir, 
there lived at Bagdad a Persian Sufi named Mansur 
Hallaj who publicly taught that every man was God 

1 Vide tho *• Introduction ” to M u nehf Abdul Karim's edition of Sri' 
kaviba llabha’s Satyanarayaner Puthi (published by the Bangiya-Sdhitya - 
Paridhal of Calcutta in 1322 b. s.). 
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— a teaching which was antagonistic to the doctrines 
of Islam. He further used to say with respect to hia 
own self : “ Anal Haq ” or “ I am Truth But, 
according to the doctrines of the Mahomedan religion, 
God alone can be the Only Truth. It is stated that, 
on account of this heretical teaohing, he was ordered 
to be executed. Accordingly he was hacked to pieces 
which were then thrown into the river. Even after 
this, these mangled fragments of his corpse continued 
to exclaim : “ Anal Haq Thereafter these pieces 

were collected and burnt to ashes. But, notwith- 
standing this, those ashes also continued to cry out : 
“ Anal Haq ”. 

(6) That it is just possible that. Mansur Hallaj’s dictum 
“ Anal Haq”, in course of time, spread to many 
lands where Mansur Hallaj came to be designated as 
“ TrutK” or “ Satya”. 

(c) That, after the lapse of some time, Mansur Hallaj*] 

under the cognomen of “ Truth ”, or “ Satya ”, 
became transformed into the Satya Pir of the Indian 
Musalmans, and the Satyandraya'}a of the Hindus. 

(d) That the Hindu deity Satyanarayana is identical with 

the Musalman saint Satya Pir. 

(e) That this borrowing by the Hindus of the Musalman 

saint must have taken place just after the advent of 
the Musalmans into India. 

if) That the name of the deity Satyanarayana is not to 
be found among the names of the gods mentioned in 
the Hindu Sastras. 

(g) That, though the name of the deity Satyanarayana is 
mentioned in the Revdkhaiyla of the Skanda Purdm, 
his worship must have been inaugurated in India 
shortly before the compilation of the Purdnas. 
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(h) That tho name of the deity Satyanarayana is not 
mentioned in the writings of the Vaishnava poets, 
and that this omission proves that the worship of 
this deity came into vogue after the time of the 
floruit of the Vaishnava poets, that is to say, during 
the reign of the Emperor Akbar: 

(») That the old Bengali poets have not, in their own 
writings about this deity, adopted the legend as 
given in the Skanda Purdna, but have given, accord- 
ing to their own choice, quite different accounts 
mentioning therein tho deity under different names. 

( j ) That the food-offerings presented by the Hindus to- 
their deity Sat y ana ray a u a are identical with those 
offered by the Musalmans to their saint Satya Pir. 

I ' shall now r try to show that, though the foregoing 
arguments arc ingenious, they are untenable for the following 
reasons : — 

(A). The arguments in sub-paras (a), (/>) and (c) are 

based upon pure guess-work. There is not a tittle of evidence 
of any historical value to prove them. In the history' of the 
Hindu religion, there is not recorded any instance of a saint 
or holy man of a foreign land having been adopted by the 
Hindus and installed as deities in their own Pantheon. It is 
quite absurd to state that the Hindus have adopted the 
Persian sufi Mansur Hallaj, living in the far-off Mahomedan 
city of Bagdad, and transformed him into their own deity 
Satyanarayana. Though the Hindus of Upper India, at the 
present day, take part in the Moharram festival of the Indian 
Musalmans, and join with their Mahomedan compatriots in 
the demonstration of grief, they have not adopted Hasan and 
Husain as their deities and installed them in their own Pan- 
theon. In the same w r ay, though the Hindus living in the 
neighbourhood of the Sundarbans and in the surrounding 
districts venerate the Musalman plrs or saints itnmed Ghazi 

li 
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Sahib and his brother Kalu to such an extent that, whenever 
any one of them desires to enter any jungle, he first bows 
himself down to the ground with his hands folded before his 
face, and says : v * In the name of Ghazi Sahib.” After the 
performance of this little rite, he enters the jungle under the 
belief that Ghazi Sahib will preserve him from all dangers. 1 
But, notwithstanding this, the Hindus of south-eastern Bengal 
have not adopted Ghazi Sahib as their deity and given him 
a niche in their Pantheon. 

(B). For reasons that will be adduced by me infra with re- 
ference to the arguments in sub-paras (/) and ({/), I also con- 
sider the arguments in sub-paras ( d ) and ( e ) to be untenable. 

(0). The arguments in sub-paras (/<), (i) and (j) also fall 
to the ground by reason of what I am about to state. Tho 
Vaishnava poets have not mentioned, in their writings, the 
names of all the gods and goddesses in the Hindu Pantheon. 
This, omission, therefore, does not necessarily prove that those 
deities, whose names have been omitted by the said poets, must 
have been introduced into the hierarchy of the Hindu gods and 
goddesses after the floruit of the aforementioned writers. Then 
again, the non-adoption by the older Bengali poets of the legend 
of the deity Satyanarayana, as given in the Skanda Parana, 
neither proves the Mahomcdan origin of this deity, nor does 
it establish the fact that the said legend is an interpolation 
made into the aforementioned Purdna subsequently to the 
time of these poets. The identity of the food-offerings pre- 
sented by the Hindus to Saty a 1 1 a ray a na and those given by the 
Musalmans to their saint Satya Pir, is a mere accidental coin- 
cidence and cannot be relied on as a convincing proof of the 
supposed Mahomedan origin of this deity. 

(D). The authenticity and the antiquity of the 18 Purdna*, 
which include the Skanda Purdna, are well-established facts 

1 Vide t.he article on “ Kxorcism of Wild Animal** in the Sundarbano** 
in tho J. A. Yol. LX XU (N. 8.), Part 111, {.for 1903). pp. 48-40. 
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and ha,ve not been called into question by Orientalists up till 
now. This being so, the fact of the legend of the deity Satj r a- 
narayana having been set forth in the Revakkanda of the Skanda 
purdna, proves the undoubtable Hindu origin and the antiquity 
of the widespread worship of the deity Satyanarayana. The 
arguments in sub-paras (/ ) and ($r), therefore, fall to the 
ground. 

(E). It is well known that the Musalmans of Bengal have a 
saint named Satya Pir whom they venerate as a holy per- 
sonage possessed of extraordinary thaumaturgic power. While 
the Hindus of Bengal worship Satyanarayana as an incarna- 
tion of Vishnu. So far as Bengal is concerned, the two cults, 
namely, that of the saint and the worship of the deity, appear 
to have existed side by side. [In this connection, I must state 
one noteworthy fact, namely, that, so far as my knowledge goes, 
the saint of the name of Satya Ptr is neither known to the 
Musalmans and the Hindus of Bihar and Upper India, nor do 
the Hindus of the last-mentioned provinces look upon the deity 
Satyanarayana as being the replica of a Mahomedan saint.] 
It cannot be the fact that, one fine morning, the Hindus of 
Bengal woke up and, being convinced of the divine power 
of the saintly Satya Pir, forthwith adopted him as their deity 
and installed him in their own Pantheon. It is just plausible 
enough that, on account of the similarity between the first 
part of the Musalman saint's name, and that of the Hindu deity's 
cognomen, and also by reason of the great amity that existed 
between the Hindus and the Mahomcdans of Bengal in the 
olden times, a confusion of ideas arose in the minds of the Hindus, 
which led them to think that Satya Pir and Satyanarayana 
might be one and the same divine being. In course of time, 
this indefinite thought became confirmed into the positive 
belief that they are identical beings. As the result of this, 
the Hindu laity of Bengal and, for the fiiatter of that, some 
of the older Bengali poets began to look upon Satya Pir as a 
replica of Satyanarayana, and composed poems in honour of 
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the said saint. A glimpse of this process whereby the above- 
mentioned deification of Satya Plr as a Hindu god came about, 
may be caught from the following passage of Sankarachary- 
ya’s Satyapirer Panchali : — 

qifa SWT STTf I 

qfsra crt <?:*§ ii 

c\ *0 

V. T^r f^T qftr filqrTT 5TTTRHT I 

v. cfi^T sir qqq *nw 11 

* . w fira sr ig^^R i 
€ . $RT^ fog TiaFcR I! 

v>. ^ ^ w & i 

c. flTfl 55 sufim Pwf li 

sn*r i 

\o, <rei ^tr ll 

Translation. 

1. The faqir said : ‘‘0 Brahmana ! go home.” 

2. “If you worship me, your trouble will disappear.” 

3. The Brahmana replied : “I daily worship the Sala - 
grama stone (which is looked upon as a symbol of Narayana 
or Vishnu).” 

4. “I shall not adore a Yavana (or Musalman faqir) by 
excluding Narayana (whose incarnation is Satya narayana).” 

5 & 6. The faqir smiled and rejoined : “ O the best of 

Brahman as ! hear me. The doctrines of the Purarns and the 
Korun arc not different.” 

7 & 8. “ Rama and Rahim (Allah or God) are one and the 

same. You should know for certain that, in the three worlds, 
there are no two different beings.” 

9 & 10. While saying this, the Lord of the Universe appeared 
with the conch, discus, club and lotus in his four hands. 
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In the above passage, Satya Pir, in the guise of the faqir , calls 
upon the Brahmapa to worship him. But the latter clearly 
gives him to understand that he will continue to worship 
Narayana or, for the matter of that, Satyanarayana and will 
not adore a Musalman saint. This shows that the cult of the 
Musalman saint Satya Pir, and the Hindu worship of Satya - 
narayana existed side by side. 

APPENDIX A. 

Tht Hindi Version of the Legend about the Deity Satyanarayam 

sr*ra i 

ujs rrr fureraimfe %r jjfawitn qiRiRdfoi IfaRRHR 

3 rrs? rrr rrIrtrt *1 n^ilsSt rrr RrllsRfr 
% fii«i ggsft remufrir rirr fepi rr Rim rsrj gn viet 
ii ^ ii iteit^iift rrrI; sft^rsfNt vrt 

^ ?trI ii 3 ii ucrr^t viR^fisfr I Srj ftcTsfr ’v'p rirsNr 

Rprarfl rifr tframa 'pfi a gusher rr*$r rI ii -* ii 
wpfhf% fllgl wra^m rrij farafr Rf|a wftgfeflR gdvflr 
»R 111(11 IS gl RdRTR #PPF.Tf|$ RflRTl RRR.R gR 
33R 5^1 P-S II i II | RgRR 1 | did ! | ^sft ! SR g.fvlgral RRrRT 
gT*RI% RSI 3RIRR fill R>Hd! ififgl? || e || ^tT% giRTST- 
fitansr tti rsrr vr irgfcqr flgn ginl |, g,5RT5 
ferni* fRi? n <= ii sr r.tIrrr rr*:r mm *fl*r vtrrs 
Pt-r *trr; lisra fd> gill n ^ 11 rtr: rw vrd irisrI grar g gsg 
gRRfRR # RRtR RUR H gi?RT II ? o || 4 r q(JR RS gTR% RIR5t$fh 
gt 31RR7 dR "dRJ RRRTR RR RRHR m RigR RS gj STI^wf II \ f II 
| Rprt 1 fcm d*5 Rit qf<iR Rtf ir wfc lifgr rrr r rrr rth 
gig IrT # RRIR gRRIRTR did ^tfatl ? II ^ |i f^R% RH*R 

gUR RT RTR Rfdf 1 3W RTTRir R^t *tPft gldT | R5 RTfdRT Pr}r 
1 11^ } |l <JRRR>T 3Rgtr 5IRR1RT ’RK gRTRR fluTPT gtW fllltT'd 

R? RR iR|$ RR*R RTITRR RRR 1 II II RRRR ?pfl gTRR 5ft ?Rl€l 
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sna aft am) miw sm aft fnt ii ii aft aaa asaat 
ara*t gafcft mata a*a | a^f aarn^q arcaft^ amaafr mar ii^cii 
at | afialt ! ^ar #r aa I t=r fsT«% aaartsa tfisr am ft at 
fRltf §aa€t ^B?T I tra^l a.l|TT II X-J II I rrft>>2 ! VN aftfTff% 
arat | am ?mT at| aw a* ftattar aft a%% mm ift^arasfft 
fam | ii ii gaat atmf gr-tag I 3a am 51 aaft tpaata 
awrca ft wm fa; aa ariaarat am aaa ffa ar# | 11 \< 11 | 
aras ! gar aratr aa atta aa afai f% faa aaa> arc^t msataft 
qsrr *n fee 5 p&r eR^ e er it qj-farner ! 

emie #r §?fT 11 ^ © u 

fearer zv*m i 

*rq ww eK^ft ee*e sTmfr feeqft ^err ^ ^sfreestf 
55^ gcjsqfee ^rfe n Ml er *5 ^r fe esr wft 
qtei’qffi jtf; *fk *r;fo erfae sere ifeR qiqq;ee qr 15 | iuii 
qs fiwr feqr fe eq srtefaT g:« fee sqree sr*r 
$eT eee feeRqR few^rq»$T 11 3 II ^ 2^ q<f feei ^r 
gsiT | Vfe fe^fe *fe sfa to qfr '4 rht fesr | w eT^re §*fr- 
fee «?t ^ srrw | ee€t *ei% q*e sfe 11 * 1 * 11 sR<fer «n^ 
fe 1 *rkrt 1 res ^r es§ s qj|^ s ^trot qre w vr^r *r.%- 
q^> RnfuriceT *tr ewcer er ^ftCt I IK 11 I jrrtst ! *rrq es 
srrfirefe seraqiRq; *tr w ^ §:?sfe sRiqi | ; 45 *jfa e^R few 
to sfisir 11 ^ 11 % eR^ ! fee ^w& e^m q=qT | ? 

et fee q^r, 5ft qijRt er ^ir *$*t n ^ II eR^fi sfi^r 5 enq ! gcf- 
ee^e - q^e itfee ^qR fesr qrrq^e q^rfee $1 ^t 
1 II < 11 % e^TTT^ 1 fee 3Ff2 3-qpre ee^r 15 ir eR ^qr^r 
^ ee^TT ^rr ^ 11 ? • 11 eeqie fe eiRq sielqr ^qrqpR% eee 
^|e grsTT fe fee% toU eg^q etfe gj ^er ^qpq e 
q^er | pill R ill eR^ft I sfr sre eref ^e ^rfej^qe | et£ 
^trt Rrr% q^mre q^er j 11 11 e^er^ieTOT ^e 1 

fee^t fefeq^qj q;qee se vftqje §r ^fr^: ^-ee efe fearer | 11 u II, 
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aa ^ ft aaT 9J5T | Wfc ft*ft 

ftaT 1 fta af aa TOT aTf|a at VT7 jft qrf|a II || 
$fT ft HRI, aaapa aft ff|[, 

atow *ffc SRaftaft stth at* a^r ftsftr flai I n ^ u 5$ aaii 
a^r »rftr a^raa? fttft fta amm *RR?*ma>r qsra as* 11 xS. 1 
^rrc *nt a^a ar^wfft aia aaaa> aan aaa aYta ^asi ata ^aft 
\i ** 11 isroTqssr, tfr, 15, afar ai aft,‘ 5 t|aJ aif a ft ar -aiasra 
a<t, aaar aa ftmft 11 n.aaT aft ( aar qTa aaT §* ) $ 
ftaraa ^ 3 faaua* afast aaramaa^t a^sj sraft, aiaaft aia 
^ar aaaY aTSiariaft a^tar aa 11 \< n afasRKTaaft aaia^t aqa 
«rf a^aftam oia* *n%i? aca tftaift a .7 11 *<> 11 aaa=maa 
srtaiaur acaamanraft *a*nr aft vft * a* srra aawr aa aft & 
aaatftra qm Taararf 11 ys na»maraa faiia a>* s«fm 
fan ^ia sara aft 1 | ana ! ft^Cfa aa m€\ qf|^ ftaT | at a.ai 
gat 11 yy 11 «Pitfrjfr * ftaa aaia^a aiaas aa> shot jaT fqqraa 
Tacaar 2«fwl fftr ara^a; fg aam ar 11 11 aa sttswt- 

frft aaaraTnaft a:fta siswret w al stowet ^q a* aft 
aTfft jot 11 11 ft * fas ! fta %g sftra arq faeait aaT aft 

I farct gaaaTr ^gtt | aft arnft fcur fi at afta 11 y* 11 arfia 
am — a aca?a a fta ww a , fftft fg gam aaai f. , jsr arq 
aqia sua^ ft eft fim ^qr a,a^ ai^a 11 11 ^ srr^ar am ft f 

I tritoft 55 ^aai^ ^fia.qarua^ a^aiaa aa# «at 
1 11 fta% ^aa^ aa^a aa 5:^ m *\i% i, i^rmfRr^qTr «ft- 

a^aTna^aa af ftara ar ^r^nrap/r aaRT 11 11 *nq aa«^a 

flair aa aara^a arn^r^ aaa af w ftaT ft ti %«r^t tfincaaRr- 

aaaa aer 11 11 ?iaTa?a tow«t ^ ft^aia Yra ^t ata a 

wt|, sa* z&x ^ ft^a ftar ft ai^r «figcqaRTa^^ aaait 
aa^a a^'aT il ^° 11 a^ *ftsq ftm ataa aaT a*? aa fta a^a at 
a|a qiaT 11 ^ 11 ^ar asaa aq^ ^ifa 7 % *na ^aam^a aa ftai 
ak 33$ amaft aa a:^ 7 § er^ aa OTti^ ag^r ftaai aa^t 
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§ TO stout ^ nCtf m ^ ott il ^ n tot t% 

gTU ^ *ffcrcTO*R«T JJ3R | 3IHTO II II TO ^TT 

1 to *w qT<fft srto Jfr^r qT^rr | il \* il fire sot 

IRPBt JTJR ^JTO J.'^T TO 2 * * 1 T*I 5 T TOR II }£ II 

rjcfter ^r^rnr 1 

fRnfr | Ufa* ! sttcTTO sttoS tot *rt g*r& tot vr 
ggfT sitct srr jifr r $g 11 * 11 tow I gcrsfi ! sg R 5 iw% sr 
frotf 5$ sejto tw tfr §?r$t | 11 ^ 11 gw srr^r | 

jtitor ! ftro to 5icT q*:i%R *ro to srrum ftsr 
qjTT 5 «R iu 11 Prsr rtot % to aer to^st ^TcT §*r Ct stfr *m 
to.ttow tot toi 11 * 11 wgr <ro$ <m%cr tosIj hr^i stot 

STOTO TO 5 TT STcr TO& snSTUT^t ^ II * II TOT TO Rtf TOR 
% 5 TTO TO qtSTT fo TOq TO ^T TO TO | ? |TO TOrft TOT ftcTT 

I? si f^rrc <gfo toIs 11 $ n *ttto fa to s*r mwpEt 

*n$mi ir towrstt fawsR »;ftsRsiTrTOTO *rt |ii\»nfas^ 
3rai<Rt ^sii to *r stirtt^ stth 1 1 to tos gs rto%to sto 
TO lie 11 ifft 3I5 t£t ^ stsrto stor g^RRisurro wtr 
tor atft sros tofwt 11 < 11 *nr ^fr sr^s ^Tr stth ^t»tt ssr 
SR^ 3 % StR 5 RTO § q^R 11 ^ o || jrs frorrcTO 5 T^?T. 

R§ TO ^T 3T5r To Sffo 3Stf q TO TO II II ^ ^ 5T?F^T^t 

|*rr *w to |vr ?tto si^ Cr g-R q^ cr 5 t 11 11 

?i^c ^r g«r *frc ifpr ^qqit gqr| ^ ^€j ^t^t \\\ }\\ 

^rq5t ^rr| ^g^tqi'r firfall eTOr^qurq:! srcT. ^ctt to i 3 th 
^ct$ 5 mTq& ^r^TOrn q^Tq^Tf* ^r tt^t 11 \* 11 5 fr^ 
g^ TO* to; I TO^nn ! Si vU ^T 

^fcTT | §Pr^ II II 

1 

gcT^TT ^ ^ tt* ^eq.T 5 ?q {^f^lT U^TT «TT ^1 ^ 

^RT qro ^T l| ^ «R TT^T TOJUTOi' facTO ^T ^ 

f^TT q*roi rtS gTO^ft ^n «ft u * il ^“r 
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am % ^%r tot *tt gp* 

>5i 

[ TO^T ] TOT *WT II } II «TTT%^Ti SRcI TO$T Hqft 

cfRTT: R*TTO TO <CT* ^cTRl^ II * II qq q^T tfHftr 5RT TOT 
sjiRni OTT II * II sfi^ ft I ^T5TT ! ^Tf^fT TO *f WT 
TO I HT PKT WW tf 1 .11 < II *13TT TOT ft | 

HPJ l *Tq TO ^SRCt ftW^T R3TR | | 3TT *PR ## *fc $T*T J5TT^ 
5Trf?f ^STT TO' ft^T 3TRTT | II v* II fiq HT^ ( qftqf ) rfJRqTK 
qiRT % IT3R ! sfiftT g>K^ Jj *ft || c || 
ft g* HT TOR TO | $$ sR§ TO^r fRT ^ $5 sfiftt fafa TOSS 
ft3R^{ TO> I Sft8 TOR5T5 5(cft ^ H4 II <11 TO ^ *ft*q ft^T 
ft 5R g*fc TOhCrT W *? TO^T ®TOIf?T sTcT TOTT || || fa* 

qft^T WW1* TOfcT RlRTTO Sfr TO^ftfi irffacft ift* II nil ^ 

to hto ttcr tot seqq to't nt % ftrajfttf TO || d%ir$qqff 

qs^TO-S 3*TITct TO'i blVJ^HiqqftqTTOff ^rftHRTOTf.TTOW 
q*$ TOTRcft HR ^cTT TO II ^ H RIRTTO TO TO*U§ qg* 3TO* 

qteft ft qf^ q>T m*i Tto m to *ir ^Ct to | ? n x* ll 
«I3 ^ I fa$ I |*ft RTOq S 5RT VR2T TOUT JTqjR ?fi«t 
OTKITC HT^ =TO 3TTa *5 II ^ II ?SR 55TOTT ftcTft ^ foq 
qSH 5PTT II ^ II cR W HPJ Hftqft HR %Rcf| g| 

gq*4 q?fNt ^«n n \v» n ft ft^fi^ rrtt ^^tt% ^Ttr 

5TC T%^R^ RTOT I qrj?l ^RT qT 5^T TO =TR^ «PRJi ^ II II 

?rq^ ^ qiar^.q^q?r rt^ qR tot crq erg w 
TOT 5T^.q?T ^ II II STTTcT SJTTvT ftxT g5TT^ 

ftpq 5Ti%q.q^ft ft^r ii ^o ii to RRqqii 

ftqT^ vfr ^ sTcftt ^1' r J HR n^T ^K-f HcqHRTq^ jTT lifter 

ii ^ ii cR to PRTWi to Rg?: «t|«r HTH sqTqT^ 

^TqH ^TqT^q<T 1 1 II ^R^iR *TTHq» 

sqiqR q.R R^T ll °v^ II ^nHCf HRTORW ^qrqi^ 

HIH cTRHftj ^T55Tfd|TT ftHT ft II ^ H ^T 

^ttCt q.ftq qt^T 11 ^sr n to ftn urt% totj ga 
^rqH q'i^ qi'-ftcj qq Ii n ^ ^T^rft ^ffq-T 
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W aaa Wt WCT WK *T? itmt II a *11 

aa fate *T3?T% aa*t ^T m STa^T ak^R || . ^r: || 

vrs? fart cN* fte ®rare.< f% I *na;r ! <r s?t^ 
| ^ in< iuftt tng$t Vffr *rfNrc& vm f^i 

VK s?tH' n^ siw ehjrt %i sp^raii^ ^ %i n ^h 

w+r w^im i 

sasfi sTt# ft asfcnfftt nwra =5F3&3*raft ^sff 

Os v< 

ag- *Tf aaa ^ aa aa aaa* ^ ftrar ii \ ii Mra^RrawH: 
<# 

yjiqft *aa ^?R H *«ft a^T J:<at £t *i\ ^Rit H^F livft 

qu ftrai ii ^ ii ’aifa^faS amR ^Tt rrit *ra<r ftargts a* ^ 
crq^ snfr n * n qrauaHt ^t at rw aaa sufr i ^ far 
*T<ft wi TORft aT^<ir% w n| n v ii st Mfaa 
•TT^T^mr^l 5RT$t ^5 a.aTat §a aairaat ata II ^ 11 STai^f ^r aj*? 
Her at vra aw *rt i dr ^^rafr ^.«rr<! ager famt ot! 11 ^ n 
ft | I gertt *r 5 a^i tCt eft aa« aar i i era awnatft 
q^qj ruait «w aaa iizft ii * U ia> I ^RTcrr ! *i*ft«%t qftgf ast- 
qy^ %fiWRRTa4T 5RaJ *FT5Hft a^SJ | qa «I5TRcfT a.RT^F 

qqq gjfcfR apRRaaTCUWft 5EF& a*ai felt OTflT §1 II c II 7l%sRTT 

m\ aaat a^aRFit^ ajakaft eiia ^aaF^iaaai aaaa 
q| ii < ii «fio^P3Ti^ ^ \\~a ii «n*n Pr* ^ I 

m tor ii ii ^fcr ^r mv$. 

. ^wq ?& w ^trt i\n 1 R ^r CiRnr, qq tfts^Rrcrtw 
^rtTnar ?pg« tit ^ ii U ii w i&l iviiti *rw t^t^t ft *I5 r ! 

^ ^ 5nt?T €t l?R 11 II #R ^Tf.T aft *R 

^r T qt rt^t i at at a|t eft trr mi 11 j?ft ai't^r ^ 

ii ii ^ ^T3R| am^RRar^fr w^ifa tm, '^R 5 trt:^T5t 

^r H5T sraft aT'^ ii ’v ii aar % a v ^r 1^ ^anr^ia ^qar 
«fi^r t% #5^c araW ii H eram aa ea ^r 

ttaf aiaatit aaO<aaa STf.^R fa^.s rr Raa^Tfr ai^ n n 
ft | a^RT^r 1 aiar afaaiaj aaaa ffiaR ^na: 1 11 ^rm3 m 
to |; aa atai’a airera aa??R ajft 11 11 aa far- 
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serit pr q ^r; qtopffqT 

im II ^ II HOTTO STfT |:^ ft^rr ^RT ^fRT *RT 

fl^T 7T5TT ^ TOR *R ^RM (TOft TO *TTfc ^l| 

TRU* II U II OT *TR *T*gW fa* *Wf qfaqfaft 
*Rc?Z* tol II ^o II VR OtcRT qq fto *IT SSTT 5*1 to 

*tr fip <tn qq*r q* ^tw ii ^ ii qq m gq *rsTF&t spitt* ^ 

«gr qrq^ sto* ^qrar j n ^ n 


**W* ^RT I 


gcnft to fir* srg qtoT jpisti^r qqqr ^qqrqq jsr* shott# 
qq q to q*Rqft qRTT tol II ^ II JSF gC ^Tq 77 qta c q qm qq|«flfr 
crr^zii^: *to qraf 3 u*t 5% ig qsrr fi& ^ qiq* qqr | n ^ n q«r 
qq>qft q^RTq STqqtot tor 1 % | to* ! qqf TST^ £f ? 
tnqq?i qqT qqqT to Ct r^ur | 11 3 n qR* <fr qTfriq^rto 1 1 
<rq qqfr tgt fqg7 qqqrqw gq to fi& &<r qqq q<q to n v i 
7.^7 *n 7 tg 2 &; qrq ^t qj qq ii * n sRf.qj toto 77 
to toT q.7% qrto q£r qrato srw ctt ii $ 11 «jffr 

O s3 

ana 5 )oti>t aaft rai£f gjji^ amir flat tt rant Wr a%a?t 
^iar 3 T^r aft ftra ant aft ii w ii eta arpr ?T«ra atar ft ?ai 
aft fta ftft aKct?T <fttia an ftar ? u a n a£r m jar a*aa£t t 

faa nara afi I fa aiaa a# ^fft w aar asfiw 3??ft ft.? 
Ctar 11 < 11 ata ?rara-Tr w aa ^7$. raa >rar vr 5^?Cr 

5 wrfflq.^% *rto* qqq qi^n n \° n ^rr qq ^rq^ 

q.JT W ^771*7 qf^TT 'MRT 1 ? 7^7*7 qR^R qq^?T7 «IR% 


tor ^qr ii \\ ii qq qnH to to i% I ^Tgi 
aa fr « aw w ga a^afi jata a?i gi %'( rfai % i| n n are aM 
ps-ft I faft ! aRWR ftarr; aaaiaa.T a? aaa ga w: arg 
?aft a.ft saiJr h ^ ^ n ara a'r^ ft I <rarai ! vr™ araft asiir^ ^aaT 
,f T n' T f|a arr% a% a?a gur aR anw afr 3fra^ n\s< nvra^t aiaft 
jjfrler aa a 'ara^r sn j; la'i^ aaa ?[0 aar raaa a 

anat aaa a4-ai n ii war aftft’T.i fir aa ?iraa a vttoi a^ufTas 
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f; q; hhh §h unit* *rorc n ^ ii ;rhht%<t 

<r %*x nfr fr hh; hh eig hr hs *rh w . ^ \\\* \\ 
ns$?F& $qn§ Srt ifaR 55 hht *r wt uhth qinftfir qsR 
^ 11 11 hh«h>.'5ihrS «rfi ffffa jht hr sn^ir h^h hrr* 
?IRH 3*% f^il HRl^HT II ? < II UH H1H Hqft- HHR; fes *HTHT 
HH HTHRH RHT fa HU ?£PRT ^Ut ft.HI «5 Wl^ 
I^T Hft HRT II II % |cT STTOf UTH HTW *«ffc£l fTH ^ 
**!*&? utfeu HHH HTR ft IR?.li f*FK HTflR H% HRW 

„ ®s 

hhhw hthh 11 ^ 11 gjri huh hh hhh hhhr 
HmT RTT H3T INcf ft HURR H-HIH 5f.fH v Rift fa II * 3 II 

H UTcfT f qH^T *fa STH HHTH HRT; R3H4 HHR HIHli 

Os -s ■ 

«rh£t gro Hcftft hhth q*£ hijt iuy n sraTOfr rih qfu^i Vsft 

HRft n|; HH IH sPTTHci fft* SH'i TrCt HH^R HR ftHT II ^ II 

HHi HIHfl ^RH fST ft HI; UU HRRrfe.^T VFt qicffil *T ^a |R X «II 

Cfi UR wfifi HR qR; cR HT<R HR <J:fetf SU- 

. ©s ' ^ o 

Htf II ^vs II S* |H JRH q^T fa *HT ^ SHI HR HR HRRHIR 
*ft HH fa-cTT q.Ri RH II II cR RlRRnT HI ^JT%T ^U HTcT 
faf R ffa* ?R HR HHH qfaH Rift HP II ^ < II ^OT W H1H 
^ %H HRRTcT Ct H UR ftH HHT^H HP*r4 URtf H'fl 

^u qsaft ii ii hrtcjr qft ?;r ur h^t| 

HqH 5fHT$ HR UR UR II 3’ |l H^RT Rq^ ClH Rift HR 
q.RRHI 4t ^qiHT «M H HIcT |:iUH 5TO II ^ 1 1 HKi^T qrf^J 
R HHT CiHS ^BT T *FRH R^ft; ^]R qu HIHHRHT 

^T q> HR II 3^ II HR<T STfqiH HtH THRHH q»<H RHT T% HIHR^qCl 
HRTH H RUHR HTU HHI f II ^ V II HHT R^HRH ^IHcHHrUHQrqj qUH 
'P^HT 37^R HHHr HRIHR qR|H RHT II 3^ || H]^ ^qt *R 
HTSR HPHT; ^T. ^1HI$. qiRHq.RHIR HR^^ff |n; || || 

H^?rHR H^qH3fT €t fTT H HR.miC ^ HP ^1<T q.-R qHT^qft .HTH 
qfcHPT qUH HRT Hl| II 3 o II SH HR^T 5HHT qR ft HHT f, 

51T HHT^qt Uiq.H HR HfR HT} I! 3 ^ II Hf Hq^ qRqft RRR^ qRrft; 
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TOmTOSdt TOR TO II* <11 tflSfift SR TO* SSRmt 
fk fa* W TO #bt l*sTT II *o II ^?Rcft sgs 
ffcf,d ^ OTT fa TO TO TO mfetf kCl mkt 1 II *\ II TO3RT 

gmr §* sm stto sfts «5s fm tot to froffa st*t to TOit 
Jim ii v^ ii to 3tito sc^cfaT j^nSt to sffa g^mt*} fafamfa tos 
mw, ^ mtoli to seqqsfa mimfi tot ii y* ii g^T sdt 
sfa fa ? wfaSte ! tos tost mro to is mitf t u ** il 

3THIT IfTOTOl 

sftsTfi mm fa nmfa qTm^s <nq* tostst srom *t*tt m 

Os 

fasfa Sc*fafa TORT cqpfas TO |:<3 mm II x II TO> fas TO 
oTTjmf^ smm totoT srto fid toto sa% s*t TOcqqsfa 
qTO^T ^T II * II fasit STT^TS Safari TO% TO 

TOmw tptt tot s tot to s sef^Psfiq>t stesfi fam il 3 ii to 5 
fa? KRIRt 5RTO Rf 5T*J; UTO fesTTOft Sfi TRST; TO ^Ct RR SSR 

^ to to; toA tor} TOT^^ fam ii a ii tor} rts 
[ to q.mr; ss *Tmfa irist jq s st to to5, to- 

TO? ST TO *ft SS IT TOT II ^ II TO m^TT TOt TOS faSRT fa 

Scsrs Srt to ss r fam I ^ far* tot ssfcfar to deft ft 
TOt btt&tt 1 1 $ ii tot &to mfa tot to tohr sts ii vs ii 
sfar «r§rf^» fafas scsrts torI fam, to s*faqi tort to- 
mnfa5f tot ii ^ ii to ^ g^r m * 
h^t; cTt wm tot 5dm ^ ^qsefa sttoi q-Trn | n < ii to mfa>- 
qTTO mm ^flwft q.^TT g^eTT ^ <icq^% 51^^% 
rnTTO^IKm ITIH fief 1 II \° II TOS fiq eft TO TOf, %$M tt^ ft 
ST£ ^TTm, TO ffa fr TO$ 5T^ fST'4t Jlft ^ || II IS 

Os ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

JtftcT TO gjq qR^r TOSS^T 5TRS eTieTT 

|; geisft W | fa I faq ! +4? $Q ^ ScqTOTqor TO^^T TO 
m'fqrs m^r ii ?°s II fa<fa sg^q sq wz «jnf fa^iq 
mr s^qfr qmi mfar^imS mm ^sNreft ^ n^^n mu mrms 
mt^ s^qwq^, ^il scqsRTq^ mt| seg^q, ^|fai m^t iix^ii 
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gc^fr oteh, ^jnif trnnf 5?tfes <?.5 t 

^qi5» frit ii \* ii t l>»3 ! amfi fgCi qscn | gsr ri | 
ots tft g;q^ srik% ft | f«ii jcr+fr *ki-j 
I H U ii 

APPENDIX B. 

The English Translation of the Preceding Hindi Version. 

First Chapter. 

Once upon a time the sages, who were desirous of doing 
good to all the living creatures, held an assembly in the very 
beautiful forest- named Naimisharanva (for the purpose of) 
cheering up (their own) minds. At that time, Sutaji, the dis- 
ciple of Vyasajl, who was possessed of great spiritual power, 
being accompanied by (his own) disciples and chanting (lit,, 
remembering) the name of Hari, arrived (there). Seeing the 
advent of Srlsutaji who was able to teach (his disciples all) 
the Sastras, all the sages including Saunaka stood up. Sutaji, 
who was the superior among those conversant with all the 
religions and Saunaka and the other sages who were the most 
devoted worshippers of Vishnu, very soon bowed down (their 
heads) to the earth and made obeisances to each other. The 
very intelligent (sage) Sutaji, accompained by all his disciples, 
seated themselves upon the seat offered by Saunaka and the 
other sages. After Sutaji had seated himself, all the sages 
(headed by) Saunaka, after making obeisance (to the former and 
folding their hands together, said : “ O great sage ! 0 omnis- 
cient) ! O Sutaji ! 0 Bhagaban ! please tell (us) the way by 

which men, in this Kaliyuga, can attain to faith in and devo- 
tion to Hari ; because, in this Kaliyuga, all living beings are 
addicted to the commission of sins and have lost all knowledge 
of the Vedas. (0 ! tell us) how their welfare will be brought 
about. In this Kaliyuga ,men, being endowed with lives, will 
become short-lived, impoverished, and liable to (be attacked 
by) many diseases. Virtue and merit are acquired with great 
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labour ; by reason of this, no man, in the Kaliyilga, will perform 
acts of merit and virtue. And (if) acts of merit and virtue are 
not performed, (men's) addiction to the commission of sins 
will increase ; and then all weak-minded men, together with 
their progeny, will be immersed in sin (lit., will be lost). O 
Sut-aji ! please describe to us the way by which, with small 
labour, a small sum of money, and in the least period of time, 
virtue and merit can be attained. It is stated in the Sastras 
that the person, according to whose instructions men perform 
acts of virtue and vice, himself become^ a sharer in their virtues 
and vices. The undermentioned four kinds of men, namely, 
the person who instructs (other men to perform) acts of virtue 
and merit, the person who is of kind disposition, the man who 
is devoid of (all designs to commit) fraud and sin, and one who 
is not on inimical terms (with others) are equal to Narayana. 
God, who is the Personification of Knowledge, does not become 
pleased with that man who, being (himself) endowed with know- 
ledge in this world, does not communicate (lit., give) knowledge 
to others. Know that the person, who satisfies other men 
(by communicating to them) jewel-like knowledge, is Nara- 
yana himself in the shape of man. As I am desirous of hearing 
(an account of) any such vrata or ceremonial worship by per- 
forming which (the performer) may get his heart's desires (ful- 
filled), O liberal-minded (lit., great-minded) sage ! please des- 
cribe (the same) to me. O superior among sages ! you are con- 
versant with the Vedas and the Vedangas. I do not know 
(lit., sec) any other (person) who can describe (the same to me), 
as you are the disciple of Sri Vedavyasajl. SutajI said : “ O 
superior among the sages ! you arc blessed ; you are the first 
among the devotees of Vishnu, because you always desire 
the welfare of all living beings. O Sauna ka ! hear (what I 
say). 0 sages ! hear with attention (the account which) I 
shall give (you) of that best of vrcitas or ceremonial worships 
about which Narada had enquired from Bhagaban, the hus- 
band of Lakshmi, and which had been described by his deity- 
ship to him. ’’ 
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Second Chapter. 

“Atone time, being actuated by a desire to do good to all 
living beings, Naradji travelled all over the world and, (at last), 
arrived in the world of the mortals. There he saw that all the 
living beings were afflicted with many diseases and, being bom 
of various progenitors, were suffering from the miseries (brought 
on by the commission) of sinful acts. Seeing this, he made 
up his mind (to find out the means whereby) the miseries of 
all these (suffering) men could be (best) alleviated, (and there- 
fore), went to Vishnu’s world. Seeing Him who was white in 
complexion, who had four hands, who held the conch and the 
discus (in his hands), (who was) adorned with garlands, and 
who was Narayana— the god of gods he (Narada) began to sup- 
plicate his deityship. Narada said : ‘ O king of the gods ! thou 
art endowed with the infinite power which can neither be des- 
cribed in words nor realised {lit., held) by the mind’ (and that 
thou art) also the Infinite Soul devoid of attributes and (at the 
same time), the Infinite Soul endowed with attributes. 0 king 
of the gods ! thou art the Creator of all living beings, and the 
alleviator {lit., destroyer) of the miseries of (all thy) devotees. 
Hearing this supplication, the god Vishnu said : 4 O Narada ! 
do tell me for what object have you come and what (thoughts) 
are in your mind. I shall tell you whatever you will ask of 
me.’ Naradji said : ‘0 lord ! all men in the world of the mortals, 
having been born of various progenitors, arc suffering from 
miseries (brought on) by their own sinful acts. O king of the 
gods ! I desire to hear (an account) of the easiest {lit., smallest) 
means whereby their miseries may be done away with {lit., 
expelled).’ Bhagban said : 4 (0 Narada)! out of (your) com- 
passion for all beings, you have done well by enquiring (from 
me about the means) by adopting which men will be freed from 
their illusions (mayd). Hear me, 1 shall tell you about the 
(said) means. O Narada ! to-day, at your request , I shall mako 
known to you the vrata or ceremonial worship which is the 
most esteemed {lit., rare) in the three worlds. That vrata 
is the ceremonial worship of (the deity) Satya narayana, by 
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performing which with (all) due rites (the performer) will get 
happiness in this world and, in the end, will attain to salva- 
tion.’ Then Narada, hearing this, said : ‘ Please give me a 
detailed account of the results of (performing) this ceremonial 
worship, of the person who previously performed it, and of the 
time when it ought to be performed.’ (The deity) Bhagban 
replied : ‘ The performance of this ceremonial worship does 
away with {lit., destroys) misery, grief and the like, increases 
material prosperity {lit., wealth and paddy), brings good 
luck and children, and ensures victory everywhere. (The es- 
sential rites of) this vrata are that a person, with faith and de- 
votion, should worship (the deity) Satyanarayana in the even- 
ing of any day and, accompanied by his relatives {lit., brothers), 
friends and Brahman as and, with piety, make an offering of 
a trayful of the best eatables, (namely), plantain-fruits, clari- 
lied butter, milk, flour of wheat, (in case wheaten flour bo 
not available, rice ground into powder), and sweetmeats of 
molasses (of all of which quantities should be taken) by the seer- 
weight, mixed together and offered up, with devotion, to Sat- 
yanarayana. (Then tho celebrant), accompanied by his friends, 
should listen to the legend (connected with the ceremonial 
worship of Satyanarayana) and make a present of money to 
the Brahman as. Then he and his relatives and friends should 
partake of the consecrated food-offering and, in the night, 
amuse themselves with dancing, singing and the like. There- 
after all the hearers, reciting {lit., remembering) the name of 
Satyanarayana, should go back to their respective homes. 
By performing this worship, (the celebrant’s) heart’s desires are 
fulfilled. Especially in the Kaliyuga, there in no other means 
(available) in the earth (of obtaining the aforementioned ob- 
jects). () Narada ! please hear t.lic account (which I am going 
to narrate presently) of the person who, first of all, performed 
this ceremonial worship.’ 

4 In the city of KasI (Benares), a poor Brahmana named 
Satananda, suffering from the pangs of hunger and thirst, 

13 
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©very day used to roam over the whole countryside {lit., the 
earth) for the purpose of begging alms. Then the deity Nara- 
yana, who loved all Brahmanas, seeing the poor Brahmana 
and, assuming the guise of an old Brahmana, very caressingly 
enquired of the latter (the poor Brahmana) : * O Brahmana ! 
I wish to learn for what purpose you daily roam over the count- 
ryside {lit., the earth). If you feel inclined (to communicate 
this information to me), please tell me.’ The Brahmana re- 
plied : ‘ I am a very poor Brahmana and roam over the country- 
side for begging alms. If you know of any means (of alleviat- 
ing my poverty), please, out of kindness for me, tell me the 
same.’ The old Brahmana rejoined : ‘ 0 best of Brahmanas ! 
perform the ceremonial worship of (the deity) Saty anaraya na 
— the ful filler of (all) desires, which is the best of vratas and by 
performing which men aro freed from all miseries and suffer- 
ings.’ The deity Satyanarayana, in the guise of the old Brah- 
mana, also informed (the poor) Brahmana of the way (of per- 
forming this ceremonial worship) and (then) vanished. 

“Thereafter the Brahmana (named) Satananda resolved in his 
mind to perform, on the very next day, the ceremonial worship 
of §ri Satyanarayana (and), by reason of this anxiety, could not 
sleep in the night. Again, rising in the morning (from his 
bed), he determined to perform the ceremonial worship of Sri 
Satyanarayana that very day. Having made this resolve, 
he went out to beg for alms and obtained, (by way of alms), 
a large quantity of things that day. Accompanied by his 
kinsmen (lit., brothers), he, by offering up the things (he had 
obtained by way of alms), worshipped (the deity) Satyanara- 
yana and, under the influence of that worship, was freed from 
all (his) miseries and acquired all (manner of) properties. And, 
since that time, that Brahmana used to perform (this) ceremonial 
worship every month. 

‘‘ (In this way), the god Bhagban announced through 
Satananda that whoever (lit., whatever human being), knowing 
the prevalence of the custom of worshipping Satyanarayana, 
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will perform it, will be absolved from all (his) sins and will 
attain to salvation which is very difficult to obtain. Whenever 
any man upon the earth will perform this ceremonial worship 
(all) his miseries and sufferings will surely be done away with 
(lit., be destroyed).” 

Third Chapter. 

Sutaji said : “ O Saunaka ! in this way, Vishnu spoke to 
Narada ; and I have communicated to you (his deityship’s 
words). And I shall tell you whatever else you may enquire 
of mo.” Saunakaji said : “ O Sutaji ! I wish to hear (an account) 
of the next person who, after the (aforementioned) Brahmana, 
performed this ceremonial worship.” Sutaji replied : “ O sage! 
please listen to (the account which I shall narrate presently 
of the person) who next performed this ceremonial worship.” 

“ Once upon a time, the aforementioned Brahmana 
accompanied by his friends, made preparations for performing 
(this) worship according to his own pecuniary means. At 
that time, a wood cutter arrived there. (He was) suffering 
from the pangs of hunger and thirst and, placing (his) load 
of wood outside, entered the house of the Brahmana and found 
the latter engaged in performing the worship. And, folding 
liis hands together and humbly making obeisance (to the Brah- 
mana), he said : ‘ (O Brahmana !) please tell (me), with de- 
tails, as to what this is that you arc performing, and what the 
results are of performing it.’ The Brahmana replied : ‘ This 
is the ceremonial worship of (the deity) Satyanarayaija who 
is the fullfiller (lit., giver) of all heart’s desires, the assuager 
lit., destroyer) ef all miseries and sorrows and the giver of 
victories. On account of his deityship’s favour (to me), I have 
obtained (all) this wealth, paddy and the like.’ Hearing these 
words, the wood-cutter became (greatly) pleased and, having 
drunk water and partaken of the consecrated food-offerings 
and mentally praying to the deity Bhagban, went to that very 
city. Having resolved in his mind that, with whatever (money) 
he would obtain that daj r from the sale of the wood, ho would 
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certainly perform the excellent ceremonial worship of the deity 
Satyanarayana, he placed (the load of) wood upon (his) head 
and went to the quarter where the wealthy people resided. 
That day, the wood-cutter gained double profits (lit., money). 
Thereupon, being greatly pleased, he purchased (lit., took) 
fine ripe plantains, 6Ugar, clarified butter, milk, and flour with 
sawdi and returned home. Then, inviting his relatives and 
friends, (he) performed the ceremonial worship of (the deity) 
Satyanarayana with due rites. Under the influence of that 
worship, the wood-cutter acquired wealth and had sons born 
to him. Having enjoyed (lit., got) happiness in this world, 
(he), in the end, wont to the world of the deity Satyanara- 
yana. O sages! now please hear another narrative (which) 
I shall relate (presently).” 

Fourth Chapter. 

Sutaji said : — “ There was a king (named ) Ulkamukha who 
was the superior among the powerful ( kings ), had control 
over the passions, and used to go always to the temple of the 
deities. That king used to satisfy (all) Brahman as by giving 
them money every day. He had a wife ( named ) Pramugdha 
whose face was like the lotus. ( On one occasion ), he, with 
his wife, was performing, on the bank of the river Bhadrasila, 
the ceremonial worship of the deity Satyanarayana. At that 
time, a merchant arrived there. Having moored, upon the 
river-bank, (his) boat which was full of various goods (lit., wealth 
intended) for trading with, ho alighted upon the bank. Then, 
seeing the king performing the worship there, he humbly made 
enquiries ( of the former ). The merchant said : ‘ O king ! 

please tell me what this is that you are performing with (so 
much) devotion. I wish to hear it.’ The king replied : ‘ O 
merchant! this is the worship of the very powerful (deity) 
Vishnu, which (a person) desirous of having sons and the like, 
has to perform, accompanied by his friends.’ Then, making 
obeisance to the Raja, the merchant rejoined : ‘ O Raja ! 
please tell me (an account of) this ceremonial worship. 1 shall 
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also perform it, because I also have no sons. (By performing) 
this worship, sons will surely be born to me.* 

“ Having said this and learnt the way of performing the 
worship, the merchant returned home and informed (his) wife 
of this ceremonial worship (the performance of ) whioh confers 
sons (on the celebrant thereof). And he made the resolve 
that, when a child would be born to him, he would certainly 
perform the worship of Satyanarayana. Then after a short 
time, his wife named Lilavatl, who was of* a jovial disposition, 
became enceinte and, in the tenth month (of her pregnancy), 
gave birth to a very beautiful (lit., stainless) daughter who, 
day by day, grew up, just as, during the waxing period, the 
moon’s effulgent light increases (gradually). Then the merchant 
and his wife performed the name-giving ceremony of their 
daughter and gave her the name of Kalavati. 

Lilavatl very caressingly (lit., with sweet words) said to 
her husband : ‘ ( My dear ! ) why are you not performing the 
ceremonial worship which you promised to do before ? ’ The 
merchant replied : ‘ 0 darling ! I shall surely perform the 
worship on the occasion of (our daughter’s) marriage.’ Having 
put off (lit., explained matters to his) wife with these words 
(lit., in this way), he went away. 

In the meantime, Kalavati, in her father’s house, daily grew 
up (to youth). Then (one day), the merchant who was well up 
in parental duties (lit., religion), happening to see his daughter 
playing with her female friends, found that she had grown 
up into a jmmg lady, summoned messengers and sent them to 
(search for and) bring a suitable bridegroom to whom (his) 
daughter could be* married. 

“ Getting the merchant’s order the messenger went to the 
city named Kafichana, (and), taking ( with him ) a merchant’s 
son from that city, returned to the merchant (his master) 
Then the merchant, being delighted at the sight of the hand- 
some and accomplished young man, and accompanied by (his 
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own) caste-fellows sent for (his) daughter and married her, 
with due rites and ceremonies, to the merchant’s son. And, as 
ill-luck would have it, at the time of the marriage also, the 
merchant forgot (to perform) that ceremonial worship. . At this, 
( the deity ) Satyanarayana became angry. 

*' 'Then after a short time, the overcrafty merohant, being 
desirous of carrying on trade, and taking (with him) his son-in- 
law went to a city named Ratnasara (which was situated) near 
the sea-coast and began to trade. During this interval, the 
lord Satyanarayana, finding that the merchant had failed to 
carry out his promise (to perform the ceremonial worship), 
pronounced upon him a curse to the effect that a great tribu- 
lation would befall him. On that very day, some thieves 
stole the Raja’s wealth and, seeing themselves pursued (by 
the Raja’s guards), went in the direction of the merchant. 
Seeing that the Raja’s guards (lit., messengers) were running 
after them, they became terrified in their minds, and, throwing 
the booty over there, hid themselves. Coming near the 
merchant, the Raja’s guards found (there) the stolen wealth 
belonging to the Raja.’* 

“ Thereupon ( they ) were overjoyed and, binding the merchant 
(and his son-in-law), took them to the Raja and said : 4 May 
it please Your Majesty, we have brought two thieves. Please 
pass order (of punishment) upon them.’ Seeing the ( two ) 
merchants, the Raja, without the formality of a trial, passed 
order (of punishment) upon them. Thereupon the (Raja’s) 
guards, binding the two merchants very tightly, confined 
them in the prison-house.” 

Fifth Chapter. 

Sutaji said that under the influence of ( the deity ) Satya- 
narayana, the Raja (whose name was) Chandraketu did not 
hear, in the least, the defence {lit., words) of those two 
merchants, and confiscated (lit., took all their wealth). By the 
ourse of Sri Satyanarayana, the wives of the merohant and of his 
8 on-in-law, (who were left) in their homes, became very much 
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poverty-stricken. The thieves stole even (whatever) wealth 
(there was) in (their) houses. They ( i. e., these two ladies) 
were striken with diseases, (and), suffering (from the pangs of) 
hunger and thirst, (and), filled with anxiety about (earning their) 
livelihood (lit., rice), went from house to house (in quest of alms). 
And (the merchant’s) daughter Kal&vatl also went about daily 
( in quest of alms ). 

One day, (the merchant’s) daughter Kalftvati went, in 
the night, to the house of the Br&hmana. Saving gone 
there, and seen (the performance of) the ceremonial worship of 
Sri-Satyanarayana, she heard (the recital of ) the legend (connected 
with the worship), prayed (for the fulfilment of) her heart’s 
desires ; and having partaken of the consecrated food-offering, she- 
retumed home when the night was a little advanced. There- 
upon Lilavatl very much rebuked ( lit., cried shame upon) 
hen daughter, saying : * O ( my ) daughter ! Where wert thou 
till this late hour of the night ? What is in thy mind ? ’ Then 
the daughter Kalavatl told the truth to (her) mother, saying : 
4 0 ( my ) mother ! I have seen, in the Brahmana’s house, (the 
performance of) the ceremonial worship of (the deity) Sri 
Satyanarayana who fulfills (all) heart’s desires.’ 

Hearing (her) daughter’s words, Lilavatl, thereafter, made prepa- 
rations to perform the ceremonial worship of &ri Satyanarayana. 
The merchant’s wife, who was faithful to her husband, being 
accompanied by her daughter and friends, performed the worship 
of Sri Satyanarayana, and begged of his deityship the excellent 
boon that her husband and son-in-law might return' home soon 
and that their faults might be condoned by him. Thereupon 
the lord Satyanarayana became satisfied and, appearing in a 
dream to the Raja (named) Chandraketu, directed the latter 
to release the two innocent (lit., gentlemanly) merchants on the 
very next morning, and also to return them their wealth which 
he had confiscated, failing which his kingdom, wealth and sons 
would all be destroyed. Saying this to the Raja, the lord Sri 
Satyanarayana vanished. 
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And, in the morning, the Raja, accompained by his cour- 
tiers (lit., men), sat in the midst of the assembly and, speaking 
to his ministers about his dream, directed ( them ) to release 
the ( two ) imprisoned merchants immediately. Hearing these 
words of the Raja, the guards ( lit., messengers ) released the 
two merchants from the prison-house, brought them before him 
and humbly addressed him ( as follows ) : ‘ O Maharaja ! we 
have released these two merchants from imprisonment and 
brought them ( here ). Now be good enough to communicate 
(to us ) your command (about them ). These two (merchants, 
however,) mado obeisance to Maharaja Chandraketu and, 
recollecting the events ( lit., account ) that had lately happened 
to them, spoke nothing to him. Seeing the two merchants (lit. 
merchant’s sons), the Raja caressingly said : ‘ By a strange 

irony of fate, you have suffered great misery. Now, do not 
be afraid.’ Consoling (them) in this way, the Raja had the 
handcuffs on their hands and the fetters on their legs removed 
( lit., cut), and got them shaved (clean). Then giving (them) 
clothes and ornaments and twice as much wealth as he had 
lately confiscated (from them), he pleased the two merchants 
very much and told them to go home. Then, making obeisance 
to the Raja, the merchants said : ‘ ( O Raja !) by your kind- 
ness we are going (home).’ 

Sixth Chapter. 

Sutaji said that, after worshiping the deity (Satyanarayana) 
with ( all ) sacred rites, and bestowing wealth upon the Brah- 
man as, the. merchant started for his own city. After he had 
gone a little distance, Sri Satyanarayanaji, with a view to know 
the ideas that were in the merchant’s mind, enquired of the lat- 
ter as to what there was in his boat. Then the purse-proud 
merchant laughingly replied: “O dandinl why are you 
asking this ? Do you wish to rob me of (lit., take) my money ? 
There are in my boat ( only ) creepers, leaves and tho like.” 
Thereupon the daryii (a kind of ascetic), hearing such rude 
(lit., cruel ) words, said : “ May your words prove true.” Say- 
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ing this, he went to the sea-side and sat (there). After the dandi 
had gone away, (the merchant), having performed his daily 
duties, beoame wonder-struck on seeing (his) boat laden to a 
great height with creepers and the like {lit., raised). As soon 
as he saw the creepers and the like in the boat, he swooned away 
and fell upon the ground. After regaining his consciousness, 
the two merchants began to think seriously (about the cause 
of the disaster). Then the merchant’s son-in-law said: (“O 
sir ! ) why are you grieving so much ? The dandi has cursed 
you. There is no doubt that he alone can do everything. There- 
fore, let us go and place (ourselves) under his protection. It 
is he alone who can fulfil (our) heart’s desires.” 

Hearing these words of (his) son-in-law, the merchant went 
to the dandi and, after seeing and making obeisance to him, 
addressed him (as follows) with devotion and respect {lit., caress): 

(0 sir !) pardon mo for what I have said in your presence.’’ 
Saying this, ho repeatedly made obeisance to him and was over- 
whelmed with regret (for what he had done). Then seeing him 
weeping, the dandi said: “ (O merchant!) don't weep. Hear 
my words. You always refrain from (lit., turn your face against) 
worshipping me. O fool ! it is at my wish that you have 
repeatedly suffered from misery.” Hearing these words of the 
deity (in the form of the dandi), the merchant began to suppli- 
cate him as follows : “ O lord ! it is under your influence that 
even Brahma and the other deities, being filled with bewil- 
derment, are unable to comprehend your great and wonderful 
attributes and beauty. How is it possible, then, for me, fool 
that I am and bewildered (as 1 am) by your influence, to compre- 
hend you ? Do be compassionate towards me. I shall worship 
you with such rites as may bo commensurate with iny wealth. 
Do be good enough to bestow on mo the same wealth as I had 
before. I have thrown myself under your protection.” Hearing 
these words of devotion, his deityship Janardana was grati- 
fied, and having conferred on him the prayed-for boons, vanish- 
ed at that very moment. 
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Then the merchant ( sddhu ) went on board (his) boat and, seeing 
it filled with merchandise (lit., wealth), told his men : “ By the 

mercy of (the deity) Satyadeva, my heart’s desire has been fulfi- 
lled.” Then, worshiping (the said deity) with due rites and cere- 
monies, and being highly delighted at the favour (shown him by 
the deity) Satyadeva, he carefully made the boat fit for navigation 
and (then) set sail for his own country. When he arrived near 
his own city, he told (his) son-in-law : “ Look at my city 

(named) Ratnapurl.” Saying this, he despatched the guards 
(lit., messengers), who had guarded (his) wealth, to this city 
(lit., thither). Going to the city, these messengers found the 
merchant’s wife and, doing obeisance to her with (their) hands 
folded, addressed the (following) words (which they had been 
ordered to communicate) to her : “ (0 lady !) the merchant, 
accompanied by his son-in-law and many w r ell-wisliing friends, 
and laden with* merchandise (lit., wealth), has arrived near 
(this) city (lit., village).” 

Hearing these words from the mouths of the messengers, 
the merchant’s wife was highly pleased, ( and ), after worship- 
ing Satyadeva, told her daughter: “I am going (to the 
place where my husband has arrived). Finish (your) worship 
(and) soon come (thither).” Hearing these words of (her) mo- 
ther, (the merchant’s) daughter finished the worship and, leav- 
ing the puja-offerings, w r ent to see her own husband. At this 
(act of disrespect), Satyadeva became angry and spirited away 
her husband, (and), at the same time, sunk the merchandise 
underneath the waters. Then the daughter (named) Kaia- 
vati, not finding her husband, wept very sorrowfully, (and) 
fell down upon the ground. Then the merchant, seeing (his) 
daughter very much sorrow'-stricken, said to himself with fear : 
“ What a strange event is this ?” And all the boatmen also 
were astonished, (lit., became anxious). Then Lilavati also, 
seeing (her) daughter (sorrow-stricken), became greatly agitated 
in mind, wept and told her husband : “ How has he, at 
this moment, vanished with the boat? (I) do not know. 
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by neglecting (the worship of) which deity, the boat is not 
visible above the water. Who can know the omnipotence 
(lit., greatness) of (the deity) Satyadeva V 9 Saying this, she, 
accompanied by her retainers (lit., men), placed (her) daughter 
upon (her own) lap, and began to weep. And Kalavatl also, 
being very much sorrow-stricken at not seeing (her) husband! 
took (her) husband s shoes and expressed a desire to immolate 
herself upon the funeral pyre of her husband. Seeing this 
state of (their) daughter, the religiously-disposed merchant and 
his wife very sorrowfully began to think within themselves: 
" By the miraculous power of (the deity) Satyadeva, I have 
been repeatedly thrown into tribulations. I shall worship Sat- 
yanarayana with due rites and ceremonies.” (He then) sent for 
all (his friends and men), informed them of this (his resolve), and 
prostrating himself upon the ground, did obeisance (to his, deity- 
ship) with all his eight limbs. At this, (the deity) Satyadeva, 
who* protects the poor and the distressed, became satisfied. 

By the mercy of Satyadeva who is deeply attached to all 
his faithful devotees, a voice from the sky said : “ Your 

daughter left the piljd-offering and came away to see ( her ) 
husband. For this reason, her husband has vanished. ( Should 
she) go home, partake of the p/Zjd- offering, and return (to this 
place), she would doubtless get back her husband Hearing 
these words from tho sky, (the merchant’s) daughter soon went 
home, partook of the pwjd-offering, returned ( to that place ) 
and found her husband. Then Kalavatl became delighted, 
and told (her) father: “0 father! now go home. Why are 
you delaying ? ” Hearing ( his ) daughter’s words, the merchant 
became pleased and, accompanied by ( his ) son-in-law and 
friends, (and), taking with him (his) merchandise, went 
home. After reaching home, (he) began to perform, on the 
last day of every month, the worship of (the deity) Satyadeva 
with due rites and ceremonies. (By performing this worship 
he) obtained happiness in this world, and, after his death, went 
to the world of * (the deity) Satyadeva. 
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( Then again ), SutajI said: “O the best of sages! I shall 
now narrate to you another legend.” 

Seventh Chapter. 

SutajI said : — “ There was a Raja named Tungadhvaja who 
was very attentive to the welfare of (his) subjects, (and) who, by 
leaving the pujd-oSenng of (the deity) Satyadeva, fell into a 
great tribulation. One day, he went to the forest, killed a good 
many deer and other animals, then brought them beneath a 
banyan-tree, and saw the worship of (the deity) Satyadeva 
whom the cowherds, accompanied by their kinsmen and friends, 
were propitiating. Out of pride, the Raja neither went to the 
place (of worship), nor did he make any obeisance to (the deity) 
Satyadeva. Then these cowherds offered the puja - offering to 
the Raja w'ho did not take it. Then, placing the pujd - offering 
there, they went away. But the Raja did not take up the 
offering. By thus leaving the puja- offering, he fell into a great 
tribulation. He had one hundred sons, all of whom died. All 
his wealth was lost ; (and all his) stores of grain were destroyed. 
Thereupon the Raja thought within himself and came to 
the conclusion that (the deity) Satyadeva had destroyed (all) 
his wealth, and therefore resolved to go to that place where 
the worship of his deityship had taken place. Having made 
this resolution, ( he ) went there, ( and ), accompanied by the 
cowherds, performed the worship of Satyadeva with feelings 
of faith and devotion, and with due rites and ceremonies. There- 
upon, by the favour of Satyadeva, his sons came to life again ; 
and he got back his wealth. And he obtained happiness in 
this world, and, after his death, went to the world of Satya- 
deva.” 

“ That man is worthy of great respect (Hi., difficult of 
attainment) who performs this ceremonial worship of Satya- 
deva. And he, who, with feelings of devotion, listens to the 
sacred legend (of the deity Satyadeva) which confers (on the 
hearer thereof) merit, obtains, by this deity’s favour, wealth, 
grains, and all manner of blessings. There cannot be the least 
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doubt that, if the hearer (of the sacred legend) be poor, he will 
obtain wealth ; that, if he be in imprisonment, he will be re- 
leased therefrom ; that, if he is in dread (of anything), his source 
of fear will be removed. By performing this merit-conferring 
ceremonial worship, (the performer ) obtains happiness in this 
world, (and), after his death, goes to the world of Satyadeva.” 

Sutaji (further) said : — “ O Brahmana ! I have thus narrated 
to you (the legend about) the ceremonial worship of (the deity) 
Satyanarayana, by performing which men are relieved of all 
(their) troubles and sorrows. The worship of Satyadeva 
especially bestows merit (on the worshipper) in (this) Kaliyuga. 
In a short time, some people will call this (deity) Satyapara- 
mesvara, some Satyanarayana, (and) some Satyadeva. Vishnu 
is eternal and incarnate in the form of Satyadeva (lit., Satya 
or Truth), and, assuming various (other) forms in the Kaliyuga, 
will ‘fulfil the heart’s desires of all (men). 0 the best of sages ! 
all the sins of those men, who either read or hear this (legend) 
are absolved by the favour of (the deity) Satyadeva, There is 
not the least doubt about it.” 

APPENDIX C. 

An old Bengali Metrical Version of the Legend about the 
Deity Satyanarayana. 
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APPENDIX D. 

The English Translation of the Preceding Bengali 
Metrical Version. 

Legend Describing the Ceremonial Worship of the 
Deity Narayana. 

1. I salute (the deity ) Satyanarayana. ( 0 god ! ) show 
compassion to me always, 

2. (So that my) mind may remain fixed (in the con- 
templation) of thy feet, 

3. (So that I) may devote (to the worship of thee, my) 
body and mind which may always remain (dedicated to 
thy service), 

4. Just as a bee remains (constantly seated) upon a 
lotus. 

5. Thou art the (only) Real Being in this world. • How 
can I descant upon thy virtues' ? 

6. Thou art the subject-matter of the four Vedas. 

7 & 8. The Prajapati ( Brahma ), who rules over the 

three worlds and creates (all living beings and inanimate 
matter), has also to serve you. 

9 & 10. • Indra rules over the heaven and wields the 
authority of a sovereign over the hierarchy of the gods 
{lit., the circle of the immortals). 

1 The text, in Bengali script, of this poem has been published in the 
Bangiya-Sdkitya-Parishat-Patrikd , Vol. XII, (for 1312 B.S,), pages 
189-192. 
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11 & 12. He has to serve you in every cycle, (and, there- 
by) derives his authority (from you), and is, (therefore,) 
called Purandara (or Indra). 

13. (0 lord !) thou art very compassionate (to all beings) ; 
(thou art reborn in the form of) various incarnations 
(< avataras ). 

14. Thou art the avatara (or incarnation mentioned 
in all) the fcastras (embodied in) the Vedas, the Tantras 
and other works. 

15. The person, on whom thou showest compassion, 
is thrice blessed, 

16. (And is regarded as) very pious and meritorious 
in this (wide) world. 

17. Leaving off the Fish-incarnation, thou re-incama- 
tedst thyself in the form of a Tortoise. 

18. In the incarnation of the Man-lion ( Narasitnha), 
thou slewst (the demon-king) Hiranyakasyapu by 
disembowelling (him). 

19. Assuming the form of a Dwarf, thou deceivedst 
(the king) Bali, 

20. Whom (thou compel led6t to) mount guard at the 
gates (of thy palace). 

21. ( Thou wast) incarnated in the form of Rama whom 
we call Parasurama. 

22. Subsequently to that, (thou wast reborn in the in- 
carnation of Rama) at Ayodhya. 

23. For the purpose of slaying Ravana (the demon-king 
of Lanka), thou builtst a bridge (by means of which thou 
crossedst over to Lanka). 

24. (And) slew Iiavana. 

25 & 26. Your deityship was born as Balarama from 
the womb of RohinI (wife of Vasudeva) to adorn this 
world. 
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27. (And) held various kinds of revels and sports at 
various places in Brindaban. 

28. Thereafter thou wast reborn as Vaidya (or Buddha). 

29. The incarnations assumed by your deityship at 
various times are innumerable. 

30. O lord ! by slaying the demons, thou hast expelled 
fear (from the minds of the people of this world). 

31 & 32. ( When) the Brahmana, being greatly afflicted, 

invoked thee, your deityship immediately went (to his 
assistance). 

33 & 34. (When), at the time of her disrobing, Drau- 
padi invoked thee, crying out: “0 lord Gadadhara ! save 
me.” 

35 & 36. Hearing her cries of distress, 0 lord Chakra 
pani (or Vishnu) ! thou madest her robe unending (lit, as 
wide as the whole universe). 

37. Thou preservedst (from all harm) the five (Pan- 
dava) brothers (when they were in apprehension of being- 
burnt to death in the conflagration of) the palace built 
of lac. 

38. (0 lord !) who can understand thy ways ? 

39. How <^,n I descant upon thy wide-spreading glory 1 

40. (O lord) Narayana ! thou art the asylum of the 
poor and the distressed. 

41. (He is thrice blessed who) contemplates about thee 
with his whole heart and soul. 

42. Whosoever takes thy name is absolved from all 
his sins. 

43. There was a Brahmana named Trilochana who 
lived in this world. 

44. The lord (Narayana) took compassion on him. 
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45 & 46. Assuming the garb of a fakir, the lord (Nar5- 
yana) gave instructions to (this) Brahman a at Kahchan- 
nagara. 

47 & 48. Taking compassion on (this) Brahman a and 
re-assuming his own shape, (the lord Narayana) summoned 
him to the celestial regions (lit., Brahmaloka) and spoke 
to him (some words). 

49 & 50. Hearing these words, the Brahmana forth- 
with raised his head and saw the fakir present before him. 

51. The Brahmana says : “01 tell me who thou art.” 

52. He went on speaking with fear and trembling (as 
follows) : — 

53 & 54. “I ask thee with folded hands. Do be kind 
enough to tell me who thou art.” 

55 & 56. Then the lord (Narayana), taking pity on him, 
assumed his own shape. as Chaturbhuja or the Four-armed 
and manifested himself to him. 

67 & 58. “ O ! how is it possible for me to describe the 
effulgence of his glory whioh surpassed that of one kror of 
moons and illuminated the inky darkness (of this world).” 

59 & 60. (His deityship) had a conch in one of his 
hands, and a discus in another hand in the middle ; ‘(wh ite ) 
a club and a lotus adorned his other two hands.” 

61 & 62. “ His deityship, adorned with various orna- 
ments on his person, seeing the splendour of which people 
faint away, stood in all his glory before the Brahmana.” 

63 & 64. This Brahmana, seeing the effulgence of his 
beauty, fainted away and fell down senseless upon the 
ground. 

65 & 66. (Then the lord Narayana) left off his own 
beautiful shape and, assuming the garb of a fakir, took up 
the Brahmana and placed him on his lap. 
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67 & 68. Thereupon the Brahman a became calm and 
quiet and, bowing his head to the ground, offered up (to 
the deity Narayana) many prayers with (great) devotion. 

69 & 70. (Thereafter) the lord (Narayana) re-assumed 
his own shape and gave the Brahmana (the needful) in- 
structions as to the (proper) mode of worshipping (him). 

71. (Thereafter) the Brahmana worshipped (the lord 
Narayana) ; and became greatly prosperous (lit., filled his 
house with prosperity). 

72. (And) there were dancing and singing (in his house) 
without intermission. 

73. Then the wood-cutter worshipped (Narayana) and 
went to heaven. 

74. Thereafter the merchant (vowed to) worship (the 
lord Narayana). 

75 & 76. Though he vowed to worship (the deity Na- 
rayana), the merchant did not do it and went to carry on 
his commercial enterprises (elsewhere) where he fell into 
a trouble and was, (therefore) hauled up before the king. 

77. But the merchant’s wife worshipped (the deity Na- 
rayana, whereupon the king) took pity on the merchant 
and released him from imprisonment. 

78. (Thus the deity Narayana) preserved (the mer- 
chant from all harm) in various places. 

79 & 80.. (While the merchant was returning to his 
country, his deityship), assuming the garb of a fakir , 
appeared before him and, subsequently, manifested him- 
self (in his true form) to the former. 

81 & 82. The merchant (lit., the honest man), being 
thus saved (from his tribulation), immediately set sail in 
a boat and returned home. 
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83. Hearing the glad tidings (of the merchant’s safe 
return), his wife and daughter worshipped (the deity 
Narayana). 

84. (But, notwithstanding the performance of this 
worship), the merchant fell into (another) tribulation on 
account of his daughter. 

85 & 86. Seeing his son-in-law drowned, the merchant 
(lit., the honest man) became stricken with grief and wept, 
crying out : “ O my son-in-law ! (where art thou gone ?)’* 

87. (The deity Narayana) took compassion on him (while 
the latter was weeping at the death of his son-in-law), at 
the ferry, (and caused) the sunken boat to rise (to the 
surface of the waters). 

88. (Whereupon) the merchant became greatly de- 
lighted ; 

89 & 90. (And) all his neighbours (also) became greatly 
pleased in their minds (and) advised (the merchant to wor- 
ship the deity Narayana) with all the offerings of worship. 

91 & 92. Taking the madhukara 1 home and bringing 
hundreds of articles (of piijd— offerings), the merchant 
worshipped (the deity Narayana). 

93 & 94. (He) brought the Brahmana-priest and all 
(his neighbours ; and) all assembling together (performed 
the worship) with offerings of sweetmeats ( chhirnni ). 

95 & 96. (Thereupon the deity) Narayana, assuming 
the garb of a Brahmana, removed the sorrows (of the 
merchant). 

97 & 98. It is stated in the Puranas that the lord 
(Narayana) is always compassionate to his devotees an$i 
never behaves otherwise (to them). 


1 I am unable to make out the meaning of the word madhukara 
Perhaps it is the name of the boat. 
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99 & 100 . Contemplating about (the deity) Satya- 
narayana, the Brahmana Dinarama is composing this 
legendary poem about the Bhdsha-vyasa-giri. 

101 & 102. (And) says with folded hands : “ May (my) 
mind remain constantly (fixed in the contemplation of) 
the lord (Narayana’s) feet. 

Here ends the legend describing the ceremonial worship of 
the deity Narayana. (It is) signed by Sri Narottama Kerani, 
whose son, Sri Ramachandra Babu, is the owner of this book. 
Dated Wednesday the 16th Magha of the Maghi year 1179. 


ON SOME ARCHAIC FOLK-SONGS FROM 
• THE DISTRICT OF CHITTAGONG 
IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

(Read on 27th August 1919.) 

In continuation of my previous papers on the folk-songs 
from the districts of Barisal and Pabna in Eastern Bengal 
I publish below the texts, 1 2 in Devanagari script, and the 
translations into English, of eleven archaic folk-songs which were 
brought to light a few years ago in the district of Chittagong 
in Eastern Bengal. These songs are about seventy -five years old 
for, the manuscript, wherein they have been found recorded 
bears the date of the year 1207 of the Maghi Era which corres- 
ponds circ. a.d. 1846. The gentleman, who has collected these 


1 I have not been able to make out the meaning of the expression 
Bhdshci-vyasa-giri ( -fatf). 

* J The texts, in Bengali script, of these eleven folk-songs have been 
published at pages 237-240 of Vol. XXII (for 1322 B. S.) of the 
Bangiya-Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika (The Journal of the Academy of 
Bengali Literature of Calcutta). 
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songs, says that from the style of the handwriting, the shape 
of the letters, the appearance of the paper on which the 
manuscript is written, and other evidence, these folk-songB 
appear to be much older than seventy -five years. 

These folk-songs have for their theme that pathetic incident 
of the Ramayaoa, namely, the exiling into the forest of Sita 
by her husband Rama, the King of Ayodhya. It will not, I 
believe, be out of place to narrate here briefly the circum- 
stances under which this touching event came to pass. After 
his return from exile, Rama was installed as king upon the 
throne of Ayodhya and lived in great happiness with his 
beloved wife Sita. After they had lived their lives happily in 
this way for some time, Sita, who was then five months enceinte , 
requested her husband Rama, one day, to grant her a boon. 
She said that, as she had not, at that time, liking for any kind 
of food except the sacrificial cakes which the wives of the 
Rishis in the forest prepared and offered to the gods, she desired 
very much to pay them a visit once more, in order that she 
might be enabled to partake of those longed-for delicacies. 
Rama told her that he would consider the matter, and, then, 
let her know his decision. 

When Rama was, one day, seated upon his throne in the 
council hall, one of his ministers addressed him as follows : 
“ 0 king ! your subjects have become poverty-stricken by 
reason of your having committed the sin of having taken 
back your wife Sita after she had lived for ten months in the 
demon-king Ravaua’s palace in Lanka. You should banish 
her.” Rama did not say anything in reply to this at that time. 
But when, subsequently on several occasions, he learnt that 
his subjects very much wanted him to exile his wife Sita, he 
made up his mind to do so, and accordingly communicated 
his decision to his three brothers Lakshmana, Bharata and 
&atrughna. The latter protested strongly against the in- 
justice of this decision, and told him how the gods had testified 
to her goodness and innocence. Lakshmana’s respectful 
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expostulation to his brother is embodied in the folk-song 
No. I which is as follows : — 

(\) 

X- T* xr qrq fan sn% ^ i 
X. ^ffflR^r^^roi 
V ftrcr I 

v. 3* : >/rcm *,3<u i 

V. ^vct^ro l 

$ <?* W 5TR5T V2T 5HR JTTo II 
v». 5T tfftTiX SIR dfro | 
c. 5TR ^5T XR imo | 

X. % [*TR I 

X*. fMNRTo | 

X*- Rcrr 3n% Wife ^ *ti$ *ri3r® i 

XX. 5T% fafa® I 

XV 3* H^RTo I 
*Y. $TR R(|% STIR %5T «n» I 

X*. fan f.OTra® i 

Xx. nm Ro^fio i 

X *. t* fa<rr <?m® i 
srsI^ii 

\f. ^ W *T5RR° | 

X®. ft^IT %VT ^T%o | 

X ? . TSdr W% Wfltf fid tsT ^To . | 

Translation . 

(I) 

l & 2. ( O ) Rama ( who is ) tho Abode of Merit ! hear 

(me). Do not be unkind to Sita. Don’t you feel 
compassion (for her)? 


16 
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3, 4 & 5. (0) brave ( lit., archer) Sri Rama ! hear ( me ). 

What sort of decision {lit., consideration) is tliis 
(that you) are going to exile (your guiltless) wife 
into the forest ? 

6. (My) mother (-like) Janaki has ever been faithful to 

you [ lit., has been carrying those feet (of yours)] 
(and) does not know any other (male person). 

7, 8, 9 & 10. How (strange) a decision {lit., considera- 

tion) is (this of yours that) you consider that Sita 
as being othciwise (than faithful to you) by reason 
of whom (you) have obtained your names (of) Rama 
(and) Raghava ? 

11, 12 & 13. (0) you who possess jewel-like merits ! hear 

(my) advice. If Sita has committed (any) guilt, 
it is not just and equitable to exile (her) into the 
forest. 

14, 15 & 16. Do not order {lit., tell Sita) to go into the 
deep forest, in as much as she (Sita) is a lady of a 
respectable family, (and) five months (advanced) 
in pregnancy. 

17 & 18. (My) heart {lit., life) cannot endure (the very 
idea that you, being Sita’s) husband, arc going to 
abandon such a Sita. 

19, 20 & 21. (I) am falling at (your) feet with a halter 

round (my) neck, (and entreat you) to grant (me, 
your) servant, this boon, namely : “Do not order 
(lit., tell my) mother (-like) Sita to go into the 
forest.” 

Though admitting that his wife was innocent, Rama said 
that he was unable to bear any more the taunts of his sub- 
jects, and could not, therefore, retract his order for her exile. 
He, accordingly, ordered Lakshmana to convey her to the forest 
on the opposite bank of the Ganges and leave her there. 
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Thereafter Sita was informed that her brother-in-law Laksh- 
in xsa would convey her in his chariot to the abode of the 
Rishis in the forest. She innocently believed that she was 
being taken thither in order that she might be enabled to 
partake of the longed-for sacrificial cakes. 

When they started for the forest, they came across many 
evil omens on the way. They saw jackals on their right-hand 
side howling in the broad day-light. The deer fled on their 
left-hand side ; and thoy saw snakes on thojr left. On seeing 
those evil omens, Sita apprehended that some danger would 
befall her husband, and, therefore, prayed very fervently to 
the deities to protect him from all harm. 

When they arrivod within four miles of the hermitage of the 
sage Valmlki, Likshin.xna wept bitterly and communicated 
to Sita her husband’s cruel and unjust order for her exile, and 
advised her to take shelter in that sanctuary. This was like 
a veritable bolt from the blue to her. She began to lament 
bitterly, declared her own innocence, and, at the same time, 
respectfully roproachcd her husband for the injustice of his- 
orier for banishing her, in the following folk-song No. If : — 

fV) 

X. nn ara <t«j: w jh i 

? . <T5 : *115° i 

3 . 55 fa ’niRo I 

v. vgpft t'; ^15 pr: jRin 5?5 *mfa 5i<ff : it 

X. 

5 . SK ait ^ 5TIT gin; qft I 

| 

vs. T.ffl 5? X 11 

rai fVRK : 5^ fa fa-m : 
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i- 

far sfrft 5^ : 

dR dl fTTTFT : 


ii 



3* square ft r : 

WR ft U3 dR : ?l r^o l 


faf 5TS dd ^ *1*3 1 

a. 

«fcWf& qfd : 

: far <rS ^ fai | ii 

M- 

dR 5F6TTI : dT^T dT 11 

V'. 

Km || 



*RR *To4 dq faj 3TR 


11 



Translation. 

(II) 

1. (0) Rama ! why have (you) become unkind to me, 
(although) my mind is always (fixed) upon (your) 
auspicious feet ? 

2 & 3. (I) am your maid-servant. (Though I am) not 

guilty in any way, for what fault (of mine) are (you 
exiling (me) into the forest ? 

4, 5 & 6. 0 Rama ! up till to-day (I have) not committed 
(any) fault with respect to you [lit., at that feet 
(of yours)]. If (I, your) maid-servant, have com- 
mitted (any) fault, why are (you) again behaving in 
this way towards me, after taking me under your 
protection [lit., after placing her at (your) feet]. 
Alas ! alas ! (this very thought is making) me die 
with sorrow. 

7. (0) Rama ! (all the) world says that you are religious 

and piously-disposed, endowed with (many) merits 
(and) with kindness towards the poor, (and) wise 
in judgment. 

8. (Tell me) what misbehaviour of mine has been pro- 

mulgated (to you) that (you) have decided in this 
way to exile (me) into the forest by deceit. 
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9. 0 Rama ! I shall never cease to recite your (lit., 

Rama’s) name in (my) mouth, whether I live in 
happiness or die in sorrow. 

10. O Abode of Kindness (Rama I who is) black- 

complexioned (lit., green) like the diZrm-grass, hear 
(me). (Had you not been the Abode of Kindness and 
Pity), those who have fallen into troubles and 
tribulations, (would not have invoked) your (lit., 
Rama’s) namo (for release from those troubles and 
tribulations). 

11. If, by abandoning (your) guiltless wife in the midst 

of the forest, you (may) live happily in (your) kingp 
dora, (that will be a source of great happiness to 
me even in my exile). 

12. 0 lord ! (I am perfectly) chaste, big with child, (and) 

guiltless. (Notwithstanding all this you) have 
exiled (me) into the forest. 

13. (It is) stated in the Vedas (that your) name is Dayci- 

maya (or “ Full of Compassion”). But now I 
do not believe in (the truth of) this (statement). 

14 & 15. O Rama ! I am five months (advanced) in preg- 
nancy. ( Notwithstanding this), you have exiled 
(me) into the forest. (This shows that) nothing 
is to be feared from killing a wife. 

Then Lakshmana bade Slta farewell and left her. But she 
requested him to stay there a little more and hear a few words 
that she would speak to him. She further assured him that 
she would not go back with him to Ayodhya. This request 
and assurance are set forth in the undermentioned folk-song 
No. Ill : — 

( * ) 

V ^ sktvt vt? l 

R. srerc 5 JR«t° ii 
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?5R ^nr |£r *rrcfr® || 

y. srcrfr 5R =rr hs <ri*TR ** 

srr^T ?tto i 

Vf. 3R«J> SRT^ <RT 32T ^r<- II 

s\ Rrtri^ Rtctt V.It sn*rt 5 II 

V5. <5T^TC W I 

>=. *TF5T^TR dT*lR ^T JTiTC I 

i. «R WTT® | 

\°. n5^5[r% ^IRT SfTOTo | 

U- g Kin cTT^T*T *TTCT<> I 

.^ITft ^WPiro I 

^3. ^R q?T %RT di^: 3HTC *TT& ^TwT cTT?® | 

\*. *I|R WlS W 5TT qT^® I 

X* wr fawr «i^ ww er*r w %3f 

STT^to | 

dft n%^ *ti^ =rr d|cf ^to i 

tftorc *.*rc Rri^ wr Pm *ii*i ii 

Translation . 

(HI) 

1 & 2. ( O my ) husband’s younger brother (Lakshmana) I 

stop (lit., stand). 0 ! stop (lit., stand) once. (0), 
brave (lit., archer) Lakshmana ! hear mo. I am Sri 
Rama’s (wife) Janakl. 

3. Tell (me) under whose care you are leaving (me, and 

then,) go. 

4. (0 my) husband’s younger brother ( Lakshmana) ! 

stay, stay (lit., stand). You are not listening (to 
me, though) I am telling [ (lit., calling) you to stop]. 
Don’t fear that I shall go (back) with you. 

5. Stay (lit., stand) once (and) hear a few (lit., two) words 

(of mine). 
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6. 0 ! under whose care (lit,, where) are you abandon- 

ing Sltanath’s ( or Rama’s wife) Sita (and) going 
away 1 

7 & 8. 0 Lakshmana ! for fear of Rama (you have 

become) hard-hearted, (and) do not feel (the least) 
compassion for (me who am your elder) brother’s 
wife. 

9, 10, 11 & 12. Your (elder) brother (Rama) has exiled (me 
who am) his pregnant wife. You are (the younger) 
brother of him (who is so very hard-hearted), (and, 
therefore,) are pitiless. 

13 & 14. (0 my) husband's younger brother Lakshmana! 

I say (that) it does not matter (that I have been) 
exiled into the forest. (But) I am afraid (because 
I am unable to decide) in whose hermitage I should 
live. 

15, 16 & 17. It is well (that you) have shewn (me) the 
hermitage (where I am to live). (0 my) husband’s 
younger brother ! (you ) have brought (me here) 
by deceit, (and) are abandoning (me, and) going 
away. Do not think in (your) mind (that I) shall 
go back with (you). I adjure you by (your elder 
brother) Rama’s name (lit., oath) to look back 
once (upon me). 

When she was left alone, Sita was stricken with great fear 
at tho sight of the wild beasts and reptiles that prowled in that 
forest, and fervently prayed to the deity Hari entreating his 
deityship to protect her from them in the undermentioned 
song No. IV : — 

(*) 

ifati 5ft i 

vrftw ffta 'iTHtft* ti 
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fell nrm raw *r: w wjft ^ 

?ft qibrra n 

v. vhir |r iR: «k ift; sft s* sR %K 5WT 

sir ii 

Translation. 

(IV) 

1. (0) Hari ! where (are you) at this time 1 Be merci- 

ful (to me). 

2. (I) find (that) the enemies ( i.e ., the wild beasts and 

reptiles of the forest) are coming to deprive (me) 
of my (lit., Janaki’s) life. 

3. The lion (is my) enemy ; the tiger (is my) enemy ; the 

terrible serpent (is my) enemy ; all the enemies 
( are ) terrible. ( 0 ) Hari ! save (me from my 
enemies). 

4. (0) Hari ! (I) am seeing (my) enemies (i.e., the wild 

beasts and reptiles of the forest). (0) Hari ! be 
merciful (to me). (0) Hari ! remove all (my) 
enemies. Show (me) mercy. 

In the meantime, Lakshmaija had returned to Ayodhya alone. 
Seeing him return homo with the empty chariot, Rama bursts 
into tears and laments in the following folk-song No. V : — 

(O 

5TT EF5RT: 91%? *TTf 

JpRpft II 

^ JR • nfiT: 9RT STd fan falR ^ 

*UT%<5TR 9W: I 

v. <ia}q^nra:l 
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gfibrc §3 hr $*** : i 

f^nfer *r «R5 tr smr : i 

<• fam I>^R ??T 5HR ST* 5TT^ 5T[^ ?TT 3f$ 5f^R: | 

^°. ** *rc^ *nr* nft fa^r^r* : I 

\\. 3**rw*^g^^e* t^*t $k*ti* vtw* ^ 

r^rs T^n%f^ ii 

Translation. 

(V) 

1. 0 (my) brother, (my) heart’s brother, (my) beloved 

( Jit., possessed of jewel-like merits) Lakshmana ! 
tell (mo) the truth ; do not deceive (me). 

2. 0 ! (you) have come home with the empty chariot. 

In what forest have (you) left (my) moon-faced 
(wife Sita)? 

3 & 4. My mind is wicked, (in as much as I), being (her) 
husband, (and) without feeling (the least) compas- 
sion [(lit., fear) for her], have exiled the chaste (lady 
Sita) into the forest, (although she is quite) blame- 
less (and) five months (advanoed in) pregnancy. 

5. All this misfortune has happened (to me, on account 

of my) having exiled a pregnant lady (into the forest). 

6, 7 & 8. Listening to the wicked words of wicked men, 

(and) without considering in (my) mind as to 
whether I was acting rightly or wrongly, I have 
abandoned (my wife) Janaknandini (or Sita). 

9. (0) Lakshmana ! (my) life is about to flee (from my 

body, on account of) not having seen Sita. 

10. (I feel) a desire (in my) mind to take poison, (and) 

to die a violent death (lit., in a special manner). 

17 
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11. I shall not again look upon that face (of hers), (as 
I have) exiled into the forest (that) lone lady (Slta, 
and as I have) punished [lit., neglected (her), 
(although she is quite)] blameless. 

After Slta had been abandoned by Lakshmaija in the forest, 
she proceeded with slow steps towards Chitrakuta. But, as 
she was in a delicate condition and, moreover, very much 
frightened, she swooned away and fell down upon the earth. 
In this state she was found by the sage Valmiki who was 
struck by her wonderful beauty and expressed his feelings of 
surprise on finding her alone and sorrow-stricken in that 
lonely forest, in the two undermentioned folk-songs Nos. VI 
and VII 

(O 

V * ft 3$ ft srfsp? ^ qtt \ 

ft 3T?e* <T w ^ q* qpr |i 

3. \ 

V. JpTC fT. I 

* . qjh ^ ^ : n 

£ . aw i 

vs. wm qg* «irars i 

*=. dT| I 

<. *.*frj»* i 

\o. ^ % 5Tpr II 

faflft TOnrerft gftnniT ftrfrofr bwr i 
V*. *TO*«TT^ ftlR ^ 3^ WT ^ fa efsft wr || 

Translation. 

(VI) 

1. What a beautiful lady (is she) ? Whose daughter 

(is she) ? 0 ! how (great is her) beauty ? 

2. Why (is she), alone in this impenetrable forest, (weep- 

ing and) exclaiming <v (0) Rama! (0) Rama,” 
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falling (down upon the ground), (then) rising (up 
and) wandering (about) ? 

3. (Her) beauty is embroidered with, (and) full of (the 
splendour of) the lightning. 

4 & 5. (Her) lips, (which are as beautiful as) the moon 
(are) wells of nectar. The doe, being smitten 
with [lit., coveting (her beauty)], came to drink at 
that well (lit., entered there). [So much is she 
immersed in that well for the purpose of drinking 
the nectar of her beauty that] only her (i.e., the 
doe’s) back (lit., body) (and) eyes are visible. 1 

6, 7, 8 & 9. (Her) lips (are red like vermilion) ; (and 
there is a) spot of vermilion (on her) forehead. (The 
nose-ornaments called ) Tcesara (and) besara are 
dangling from (her) nose. Over and above these, 
(the car-ornaments called) karnaphula adorn (her 
ears (lit., the roots of the ears). 

10. Being smitten with [ (lit., coveting) her] beauty, 
how many (persons) faint away under the influence 
of lust ? 

11 & 12. (Her) beautiful breasts surpass (the beauty of) 
the water-pots on the head of ai* elephant ; (her) 
beautiful waist surpasses (the beauty of) the swan’s 
waist (and her) thick buttocks surpass (the thickness 
of the trunk of) the plantain-tree (called) rama- 
rambhd. [Here occur the words “ charana sarane 
ki baner prde,” of which the meaning is not intel- 
ligible to me.] 


l The simile about (he doe’s entering the well of nectar to drink 
therein, which is contained in line 5 , is not intelligible to me. 
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( * ) 

3ft air 9 r;T i ^tRo i 

fen i 

^TTO° I 

V. m M II 

*. qfter *jtfr irftra feg sn* 1 

<. ^ ^ ftrcta® 1 

v». im grftfta (i) fa* 11 
<=. iT*\n sTfoft® 1 
i. *w |:t »rf^o 1 
\°. 1 

U- 1 

iiftiOTrft ^ 1 

U- ^ft<> 11 

Translation. 

(VII) 

1. (0) lady ! why are you wandering alone in the forest, 

(and why) tears are flowing from your two eyes ? 

2, 3 & 4. What are you thinking about in (your) mind, 

(which is making you) weep by yourself, (and) sob 
out (the words) “ (0) Rama ! (O) Rama ! ” 

6 & 6. (Your) ornaments have fallen down (upon the 
ground) ; (your) hair is dishevelled ; there are no 
(rich) raiment (and) no ornament (upon your body). 
I am finding (you) especially attired in a garment 
suited for leading a lifo in the forest. 

7. (0) goddess (-like lady !) how is Rama related to you? 1 
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10, 11, 12 & 13. (0) lady whose complexion is like that 
of the moon ! why are you, alone, sorrow-stricken, 
(and) with tears dropping from (your) eyes, sobbing 
out (the words) “ (0) Hari ! (0) Hari ! ” 1 

As the sage Valmlki had formerly been the preceptor of 
Sita’s father, he soon recognised her and enquired of her the 
causes of her anxiety and sorrow and advised her always to 
think of Rama or Chintamani who would relieve her of her 
anxiety and sorrow, in the following song No. VIII : 

( *) 

<rt atari fa fa 

TO II 

dft £ : i 

V dT^TC & fad: I 
V. ^ fa^cffRR dT* : II 
*. to* $ u* 5TTI II 

3 dfT^o I 

I 

C. dT^R & 'dR dl® || 

<. drft ^ JRO | 

X°. i 

X?. m ^fro i 
n. ft** i 
U- dft dK TO** <w: II 


1 Tho word “ bindubarani,” used in line 12, makes no sense. I have 
therefore taken it as a mistaken form of the word " indubarani • ( ) 

and translated it as meaning “ a lady whose complexion is like that of 
the moon.” 
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Translation. 

(VIII) 

1. (O) mother (Slta) ! what anxiety (is) in your (mind ) ? 

What are you thinking about ? Think of Chinta- 
mani [ (or Rama) who is] dark (-complexioned like) 
the blue lotus. 

2, 3, 4 & 5. Whoever thinks of him who bears the name 

of Chintamani (or Rama), whoever always thinks 
of that (alleviator of anxiety) Rama, his anxieties 
are removed (by Chintamani or Rama). 

6, 7 & 8. In whatever way (you may) think of him (or 
Rama), he (or Rama) will protect (lit., think of) 
you (lit., him) in (that very) way. (You) cannot 
realise [ (lit., know) the extent of] his ( or Rama’s) 
anxiety (for your welfare). 

9, 10, 11, 12 & 13. (It is) promulgated in the Vedas (and) 
the Sastras that the merciful Rama delivers, from 
the most terrible dangers, (even) him who does 
not remember Rama [lit., does not think of that 
(or Rama’s) feet] in (times of) danger — (whether 
he is) in the most impenetrable forest (or) among 
the thorns and briars (lit., forest) of (this) world. 

Thereafter the sage Valmlki took Slta to his hermitage and 
made her over to the charge of the wives of the Rishis. In 
this sanctuary, she was brought up by the sage as his own 
daughter. In course of time, she gave birth to the twin-sons 
who were named Lava and Kusa by the sage and educated 
with the greatest care. 

Several years had passed away since Slta had been exiled 
into the forest. Rama had, by this time, become greatly dis- 
tressed in his mind by reason of his having slain a Brahmana 
in the person of the demon-king Ravana who was the grand- 
son of a Brahmana named Pulastya. Under the advice of 
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Vasishtha and other sages, he made up his mind to perform 
an ASvamedha Yajna or horse-sacrifice. With this object 
in view, a horse of the choicest breed and of the darkest sable 
complexion was selected and let loose under the keepership of 
the three brothers Lakshmana, Bharata and Satrughna and 
the monkey-general Hanumana. In the course of their 
wanderings, they arrived at the hermitage of the sage Valmlki. 
Here they fell in with the two brothers Lava and Kusa who had 
now grown up into two sturdy little heroes. Seeing the two 
6trange creatures, the monkey and the horse, which they had 
never seen before, they bound both of them, and challenged 
the joint-keeper of the horse, Satrughna, to fight with them, 
as will appear from the undermentioned folk-song No. IX : — 

(<) 

X. *i4 ^ fam: I 

x. m fer 11 

V wt r II 

v. w* qftw l 

fai 1 

w i 

V5. ^ ii 

*=. eft l 

inwra to : i 

\o. gfr <r xrfr ^ II 

XX. 5* XT*K II 

XX. dfa UT% II 

XV 5>?n-5Trc ii 

\Y. erec? ^ Hum? II 

X*. *TTOT OT TOT II 

Xx. ^ *TR ^ fa fr* t* m : 1 

X^. «TT JlAI tr^fvT 5RR II 
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Translation. 

(IX) 

1 , 2, 3 & 4. Do not show (your) pride (which) will surely 
be humbled. (0) Satrughna ! if (you) do not know 
me, first of all, fight (with me), (and you) will pre- 
sently know my prowess [lit., be acquainted (with 
me)]. 

6. We have tied your old brother Rama’s sacrificial horse. 

6, 7, 8 & 9. You are bragging as a hero [lit., bear the 
name of an archer). If (you) possess prowess (lit., 
ability), then fight (with me). (You) are here 
making empty boasts (lit., making noise with the 
cheeks). 

10, 11 & 12. You are Rama’s brother, (and) are proud 
of Rama’s prowess (lit., of Rama). We are not, 
(in the least), afraid of your (brother) Rama. 

13 & 14. (We can) guess (your) intention. Seeing (us 
to be mere) children, (you) are disdaining very 
much (to fight with us). 

16, 16 & 17. Our names are Lava (and) Kusa. What 
(other) course (is left to us but) to die ( fighting) 
in battle ? ( We) care a straw for you. (You) 

will not survive (but) will die in to-day’s battle. 
(We) shall kill (all of you [lit., send (you all) to 
Pluto’s domain] at one and the same time. 

The challenge was accepted by both the brothers Satrughna 
and Bharata who fought with Lava and Kusa but were worsted 
in the fight and slain by the two boy- warriors. Then Laksh- 
maQa advanced to do battle with them. Seeing his bravery 
and skill as an archer, the hearts of Lava and Kusa were filled 
with fear ; and they began to apprehend that they would lose 
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their lives at Lakshmana s hands, as will appear from the 
following folk-song No. X : — 

( v>) 

X. 5T1? II 

X. VR *5 *1^:11 
X. VTft lift II 

V. flfl ifl 5TM II 
X. aftr sift am n 

*TRI% tTjafm II 

vs. aum 5m am li 
C. ^ 5im II 
i. stm am ii 
X°. 5TTtf%OTmll 
XX- am sim n 
XX. fo faft asm ii 
K *. ar ftamra apr aft ft.a ii 
X*. snafo 5mft II 
Xx. siaffl aft earn aarfftft ii 
\i. aft sift aft vrft am hr ii 
X*. a:fem% $ at amft aft n 

Translation. 

(X) 

1, 2 & 3. Let us go home, (as) there is nobody (there), 
except you (and) me — two brothers. 

4 & 5. There is (a) presentiment (lit., knowledge) in (my) 
mind (that we) shall lose (our) lives. 

6, 7 & 8. The archer Lakshmana’s bow ( and ) arrows, 
(which are) as death-dealing as Pluto (himself), 
are looming yonder. 


18 
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9, 10, 11 & 12. What a danger is this (that we are in ) | 
(We) find, no means (of extracting ourselves from 
it). Alas ! (we are about to) lose (our) lives. (We 
do not know) what God has in store for us (lit., 
may cause to happen to us). 

13, 14 & 15. (We) have not served (our) mother (lit., 
mother’s feet) Janaki, who is already stricken (and 
almost ) mad with sorrow, ( and ) is always ex- 
claiming : “(Omy beloved sons) Lava (and) Ku6a 1” 

16 & 17. If, over and above that (burden of sorrow), 
you and I die, who will call (our) sorrow-stricken 
(mother) : “ O mamma !” 

When Sita came to learn that her two sons Lava and Kuda 
had tied up Rama’s sacrifioial horse, bound the monkey-general 
Hanumana, and killed the three brothers, Lakshmana, Bharata 
and Satrughna, she enquired of Hanumana as to how the battle 
had taken plaoe, in the words of the undermenti 
song No. XI 

(U) 

X- \ qrur i 

t II 

^ (?) WIT ^ (?) |l 

v. II 

X. WTR m JSRTR II 

ft# II 

qRJT II 

c. fq^q ii 

f. 5JM m II 

fq^q fl*R rft ll 

* * - *** T^.q srf u 
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Translation . 

(XI) 

1 & 2. O (my) child Hanumana f tell me, do tell (me) 
with your own mouth [lit., in (your) own shape] 
as to how the battle (between Rama, his brothers 
Lakshmana, Bharata, and Satrughna, and their 
follower — the monkey, Hanumana on one side, 
and Rama’s two sons Lava and Ku&a on the other) 
took place. 

3 & 4. Do tell me (an account of the battle whereby) 
I have been made a widow, 1 (and) cast adrift into 
the ocean (of sorrow). 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 & 11. (My) two wicked sons (Lava and 
Kusa) have become the enemy of my (husband’s) 
race. 0 ( my ) child Son of the Wind (or Hanu- 
mana) ! tell (me) how they bound you (hands and 
feet) ; how Bharata (and) Satrughna, (and my), 
husband’s younger brother Lakshmana, (who is 
as dear to me) as my (own) life, have died ; how 
Satrughna died in the battle ; (and) how (my hus- 
band) Raghunatha (or Rama) lost his life. 

These eleven archaic folk-songs are important both philo- 
logically and cthnographically. Their importance from a 
philological point of view will appear from the numerous lin- 
guistic peculiarities of their text which have been set forth 
in Appendix A of this paper, as also from the numerous archaic 
words which have been used therein and which are mentioned 
in Appendix B hereof. 

From an ethnographical point of view also, these folk-songs 
are noteworthy, in as much as they illustrate the ideals which 
a faithful Hindu wife in ancient India set before herself 
and which are described below. 

1 In ‘lino 2 there aro two words, namely, ' teneya* and * svana* o£ 
which the meanings aro not known to mo. 
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(а) A Hindu wife in ancient India preferred her husband's 
happiness to that of her own self, and always desired that 
the latter should live in perfect felicity, although she herself 
might be miserable. This will be apparent from the under- 
mentioned sentiments expressed by Sita in lines 9 and 11 of 
the preceding folk-song No. II : — 

4 ‘ 9. 0 Rama 1 I shall never cease to recite your {lit., 

Rama’s) name in (my) mouth, whether I live in 
happiness or die in sorrow." 

*' 11. If, by abandoning (your) guiltless wife in the midst 
of the forest, you (may) live happily in (your) 
kingdom, (that will be a source of great happiness 
to me even in my exile)." 

(б) Secondly, the Hindu wife in Ancient India completely 
merged her identity, as she also does even at the present day, 
in that of her husband’s family, as will appear from line 5 
of the foregoing folk-song No. XI, wherein Sita says : “ (My) 
two wicked sons (Lava and Kusa) have become the enemy 
of my (meaning thereby her husband’s) race." 

(c) Thirdly, she looked upon her husband’s younger bro- 
thers as her own brothers, and considered them as being 
dearer to her than her own life. This is testified to by lino 
9 of the same song No. XI, in which Lakshmana has been 
described as being as dear to Sita as her own life. 

APPENDIX A. 

Philological Notes on the Text of the Foregoing Folk- songs. 

[The letter ‘ S ' and the Roman numeral thereafter stands 
for the word 4 Song ' and the number thereof in the text.] 

(1) The long vowel ^jt («) has been used for the short 

vowel ^ (a) in the middle of a word as in 
(S. vi) for 

(2) The long vowel ^ r (a) has been used for *n(yd) as in 

(S. v) for gf^narr 
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(3) The short vowel j (i) has been used for the long 

vowel f (i) as in (%rTT (S. i) for tffcjr; qn% (S. ii) for 
(S. iv) for ^TT^f^KT (S. iv) for 

(S. v) for ^yrsRft; *n% (S. v) for 

STrft; etc. 

(4) The short vowel f (t) has been sometimes used in 

the middle of a word as in (S. iii) for 

(S. iii) for (S. vii) for*ni^« 

(5) The vowels ^ ( ir ) have been used for the long vowel 

(r ; ) as in (rddha) (S. ix) for ^ 5 . 

( 6 ) The long vowel | (i) has been used for the short vowel 

l (t) as in (S. i) for qffc. 

(7) The short vowel 3 ( u ) has been used for the long 

vowel 3 ; {u) as in 377 : (S. vi) for fjq; (S. vi) 

for ^ (S. vi) for 3^r. 

(8) The short vowel 3 ( u ) has been used for the long 

vowel ^sfr (o) as in (S. ii) for 

(9) The short vowel 3 ( u ) has been omitted in one instance 

as in (S. v) for gp r^. 

(10) The long vowel 3 : (u) has been used for the short 

vowel 3 ( n ) as in *t^: (Ss. ii, vi) for Tjqr; 

(S. iv) for ^TFtrrrpRT^; 3^. (S. vi) for g;*-. 

(11) The long vowel it (e) has been used for the short 

vowel ^ (a) either in the middle or in the end of a 
word as (S. iii) for vTRr; (S. vi) for 

(=nya.) 

(12) The long vowel q- (e) has been used for the long 
vowel ^5JT (5) at the end of a word as in (S. vi) 
for vjW; (S. vi) for SfT^r, f^% (S. viii) for f^TT. 

(13) The lon^ vowel (e) has been used for the short 

vowel % ( i ) as in (S . vii) for 
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(14) The long vowel q* (e) has been used for ^ (ya) or ^ 

(ye) as in fq- (S. i) for (S. iii) for ^ (S. iii) 

for w; mm? (S. vi) for TOtra; W (S. ii) for 
^JTRq- (S. iii) for ©to. 

(15) The long vowel ( e ) has been used for ^ (he) as 
(S. ix) for 

(16) The long vowel q* (ai) has been used for the short 
vowel ’sr (a) as in Hr (S. i) for ^n^rsfr; (S. ii) for 

^ (S. ii) for srf^r; (Ss. iii, vii) for «rfST^ 
W (S. v) for cRf^Tr. 

(17) The long vowel qtff (o) has been used for the vowels 

(a) and (d) as in rT’rf (S. i) for cR; gfrf^qr; 
(S. ii) for Brfqrv* 

(18) The long vowel ^sfr (aw) has been used for the short 

vowel *r («) as in (S. iv) for 

(19) The long vowel (aw) has been used for the short 

vowel 3 (w) as in q^rcrfR (S. v) for twt. 

(20) The long vowel qj) (aw) has been used for ’sjft (ari) 

as in (S. xi) for T. 

(21) The palatal (ja) has been sometimes used for the 

semi -vowel ^ ( ya ) as in srff (S. i) for (S. i) 

for qUETft (S. ii) for wfa; HT5U (S. ii.) for 

(S. ix) for ^ 3 ; (S. ix) for etc. 

(22) The lingual z (fa) has been sometimes used for the 

lingual z (tha) as in (S. iii) for 

qRTfq - (S. ix) for <n*Tfq\ 

(23) The lingual ^ (da) has been used for the dental % (da) 

as in YT*pqT (S. iii) for qrepjff; SH CR (S. iii) for qTYR. 

(24) The dental w (to) has been used for the dental *X (tha) 

as in (S. v) for f^T. 
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(25) The dentaj q (da) has been once used for the dental 
* (dha) as in qsqq (S. xi) for 

(26) The dental ^ (na) has been always used for the 
lingual irr ( na ) as in ijspTPT (S. i) for rjOTOH; 

(S. i) for iffRft (S. i) for qfrftiR 

(S. iv) for TO; (S. iv) for qt^TTOX; W TP re T 

(S. vii) for qsRRTO; etc. 

(27) The dental ^ (no) has been once used for the semi- 

vowel * ( ra ) as in HRR I s - “*) for «TfTC. 

(28) The double dental (nna) has been used for ^ (nvo) 

as in *pm%^T (S. ii) for ipsjrfcpr; (S. ii) 

for 

(29) The conjunct consonants ^ ( nya ) has boon some- 
times used for the conjunct consonants ( nna ) and 

uf (rna) as in (S. i) for rw» (S.vi) for 

(30) The labial h (6fax) has been once used for the semi- 
vowel q (va) as in (S. vii) for 

(31) The conjunct labial >ft ( bho ) has been once used for 
the syllable (him) as in (S. iii) for *fj q. 

(32) The labial q (ma) has always been omitted from the 
word SWOT as in STCR (Ss.iii, v, x, xi) for SWOT. 

(33) The semi- vowel q ( ya ) has been once used for the 

short vowel ^ (a) as in : (S. iv) for 

(34) The semi-vowel q (ya) has been once used for the short 
vowel f (i) as in (S. viii) for 

(35) The semi- vowel q (ya) has been once used for the 
long vowel (e) as in sriTO (S. iv) for 

(36) The semi-vowel sj (ya) has been once used for the long 

vowel q ft (o) as in (S. i) for 
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(37) The semi-vowel |* (r) or * ( ra ) has been sometimes 

omitted from certain words as in tt^PTT^T (S. v) for 
(S. ix) for ^ (S. viii) for *px. 

(38) The semi- vowel * (ra) has been sometimes used for 

the lingual Y (da) as in (S. ii) for Bfftrq; ?K1 ■if f 

(S. iii) for TITT* (S. iii) for ?T3T5; qflr T (S. vi) 

for srftrT (S. vi) for *rf^r; etc. 

(39) The semi-vowel r (r) has been sometimes used before 

the conjunct consonants (jye) as in (S. ii) for 
(jye ) ; (S. ii) for 

(40) The conjunct labials sq ( bba ) have been once used for 

the labial q (bha) as in qsqqr% (S. iii) for 

(41) The semi-vowel q ( va ) has been once used for the 

conjunct labial (po ) as in *qqqq (S. iii) for qqnFT- 

(42) The sibilant (sa) has been once used for the 

sibilant sr (sa) as in wt (S. ii) for sqpft- 

(43) The sibilant q (ska) has been sometimes used for tho 

sibilant *r (sa) as in (S. i) for sjq ; q^q (S. v) for 
*l^sr ; qq%q (S, vii) for qq%^. 

(44) The sibilant q (sha) has been used for the sibilant *r 

(sa) as in qi% : (S. ii) for *r«fr; 3% (S. ii) for g<q; f^qrq 
(S. ii) for from. 

(45) The conjunct consonants sq? ( shka ) have been once 

used for the guttural iq (Icha) as in (S. vii) for 

SArffr- 

(46) The sibilant ( s ) has been once prefixed to tho dental 

q (ta) as in *qqqq (S. iii) for qqrqq. 

(47) The sibilant 3T (sa) has been sometimes used for the 

sibilant *r (sa) as in *qpr (Ss. ii, viii) for qqr*T; fq*qrq 
(S- ii) for (S. xi) for *Tf; (S. v) 

for ^sqqRT; (S. v.) for qsqqra; (S. v) 
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for (S. vi) for $ren*Tn^; (S. ix) 

for f*T$; (S. ix) for w&f. 

(48) The sibilant h (sa) has been sometimes used for the 
sibilant q as in (Ss. i, v) for $fq; f ^ (S. ii) for 
fKh (Ss. iv, viii) for faqq ; qqq (S. vii) for agjTOr. 

APPENDIX B. 

Glossary of Archaic Bengali Words used in the Preceding 
Folk-Songs. 

[ The letter * S ’ and the Roman numeral thereafter stands 
for the word 'Song * and the number thereof in the text.] 



(S. viii). Adj. Most impenetrable. 


(S. ix). .4dt>. Very much. 

^pnrn- 

(S. xi). N. A widow. 


3TT. 


(S. iv). V. Are coming. 

^rrw< 

(S. ix). N. To-day’s. 


(S. v). V. Have come. 


(S. ix). Adv. Here. 

(S. v). N. Neglect. 

(S. iv). iV. The enemies. 

(S. iii). Adj. Hard-hearted. 

(S. vi). Adv. Phr. At the roots of the ears, 
i (S. vi). N. A daughter. 

(^c) (S. iv). (Be) merciful. 




19 
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/TOji3r<a 

(S. vi). N. A kind of ear-ornament. 


(S. vii). V. Are weeping. 

farsr 

(S. vii). Adj. How related. 

i%tpi 

(S. iii). N. Adjuration. {Lit., an oath.) 

grsrrrc 

(S. v). N. Wicked men. 

S'* 

(S. vi). N. A well. 


(S. vii). Conj. Why. 


(S. vi). A kind of nose -ornament. 

Irc 

(S. v). V. Practice. 


(S. ii). V. Have made. 


*T. 


(S. i). Adv. Phr. With a halter round the neck. 

JT3H 

(Ss. ii, v). Adj. Enceinte ; (advanced in) pregnancy. 


(S. v) N. Lit., destruction of the foetus in the 


womb ; (here), meaning obscure. 

It ofofo *p*hfir (Ss. i, iii). ^4dj. Pregnant; enceinte. 


(S. ii). Adv. In the womb. 


(S. i). Adj. Deep; impenetrable. 

(S. ix). N. An empty boast. 


*pm%<T 

(S. ii). Adj. Endowed with merits. 


^T. 


(S. v). Adv. Phr. In the mind. 

f^T 

(S. ix). V . Know. 

f^P#: (s. viii). jV. Anxiety; thought. 



5T1TT 

(S. ii). V . Cease (to recite). 


IT. 


(S. ix). Adj. Sacrificial. 

HfS 

(Ss. ix, x). Conj. If. 
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OTft (S. ii). Conj. If. 

■SFH (fa) (S. vi). Conj. Why. 

3TH (S. x). N. Pluto. 

(S. ix). Adv. Pkr. To Pluto’s domain. 

(S. vi). Adj. Embroidered with. 

WTf (S. x). V. To go. 

*1*1 (S. iii). V. Are going ; go. 

WU (S. viii). Interrog. and JRd. Pron. Whoever ; whose, 

srrff (S. iii). V. Shall go (back). 

fafH (S. vi). V. Surpasses. 

(S. ix). N. A fight or battle. 


Vru^ir (S. iii). V. Lit., stand ; (here) stay. 

?r. 


Nfrn 

(S. vi). N. The lightning. 

HW 

(S. iii). Demons. Pron. That. 

HTfH 

(S. iii). Pers. Pron. His. 

S^(TO 

(S. ix). V. Are disdaining. 


(S. xi). Meaning unknown. 


(S. ii). Gerund. By abandoning. 

i%=t 

(S. ix). N. A straw. 


* 

(S. ii). Adj. Endowed with kindness towards the 
poor. 

(S. viii) Adv. Phr. In danger. 

Ftfr, 3#: (S. ii). Adj. Guilty. 

(S. vii). Adj. Sorrow-stricken. 

(Ss. i, v). N. Guilt ; fault. 

(S. v). N. Sight ; seeing. 
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(S. ix). N. An archer. 

(S. vi). N. A beautiful lady, 

(S. vi), F. Is wandering. 

5f. 

(S. vii), N. The eye. 

(S. v), N . Seeing. 

(S. ii). Adv. Otherwise ( i.e ., had you not been 
the Abode of Kindness and Pity). 

q. 

S (S. ii). F. Falls into. 

C (S. vi). F. Is falling. 

(S. vi). F. Entered. 

(S. ix). F. Shall send. 

<R. 

(S. vii). Gerund. By sobbing out. 

*T. 



(S. iii). N. Fear. 


(S. vi). Adj. Full of. 


(S. iii). F. Think. 


(S, vii). F. Are thinking about. 

>rrqr 

(S. iii). N. A brother. 


(S. iii). N. A brother’s wife. 


(S. ii). N. A wife. 


(S. vii). N , An ornament. 


(S. i). Adj. Otherwise (than faithful). 


*T. 


(S. ii). Prep. Phr. In the midst of. 


(S. vi). N. A doe. 


qnr 



m 
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nff sirqr 

(S. vi). F. Faint away. 


(S. xi). F. Have died. 


(S. iv). N. An enemy. 

ww 

(S. iv). Adv. Phr. At this time. 



off 

(S. iii). F. Shall stay. 


(S. iii). F. Are leaving. 


(S. ii). Adv. Phr. In the kingdom. 

U* 

(S. viii). F. Is promulgated. 



5TT^ 

(S. vi). N. Beauty. 


(S. vi). Gerund. Coveting. 


(S. vii). N. The least. 


W. 

3‘5Tf (5FT) 

(S. ix). Adj. (Are) proud of. 

TOW# 

(S. i). Adv. Phr. Into the forest. 


(S. vii). N. A garment suited for leading a life 
in the forest. 

( ^K5T) (S. xi). F. Bound. 

*TPT> *PC: 

(Ss. i, ii). Adj. Unkind. 

pRS^TOW 

(S. vii). N . This word is most likely a corrupted 
form of the word which means 

" a lady whose complexion is like that of the 


moon.’* 


(S. ix). Adj. Old. 

f%*r*RT 

(S. i). N. (Lit.) consideration ; (h^re) decision. 

f^TH 

(Ss. iv viii). Adj. Terrible. 


(S. vi). N. A kind of nose-ornament. 
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(S. i). V. Tell ; order. 



f (S. iii). V. Tell. 



^ (S. iii). Cory. Considering that. 



L(S. vi, vii). Gerund. Exclaiming. 



(S. ix). V. Have tied. 



*T. 



(S. ii). N. Lord ; husband. 






(S. ii). N. A chaste woman. 


2^ 

(S. ii). Adv. Happily. 


2*^ 

(S. vi). Adj. Phr. Of nectar. 


2*> 2* : 

(Ss. i, ii, iii). V. Hear. 


2^ 

(S. v). Adj. Empty. 



*r. 


?WT 

(S. iii). A hermitage. 


^TPT, TOR: (Ss. viii, ii). Adj. Dark-complexioned ; 

black- 


complexioned. 



(S. xi). Meaning unknown. 



(S. ii). Adj. Chaste. 


*2 

(S. xi). N. An enemy. 



(Ss. ix, xi). N. Rama’s step-brother Satrughna. 

*rf%*rr 

(S. v). Gerund. Listening to. 


(S. vi). #. Lips which are as beautiful 

as the 


moon. 


fa* 

(S. ix). N. A ohild. 


€r^u: 

(S. v). N. Consideration. 



(S. vi). Adj. Beautiful. 



(S. vi). F. Adorn. 


^ 5TP* 

(S. vi). Adj . phr. Being smitten with the beauty, 
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(S. vii). Meaning unknown. 


(S. i). Demon. Adj. Such. 


(Ss. vii, ix). Prep. Like. 


ST- 


(S. hi). N. Harm. 


A FEW PARSEE NlRANGS (INCANTATIONS 
OR RELIGIOUS FORMULAS ). 

By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

( Read on 27 th August 1919. ) 

I 

The other day, Thursday the 14th August 1919, 1 was hearing 

_ , . at our University ( Sir Cowasjee Jehancir) 

Introduction. ~ „ . _ . B ' 

Convocation Hall, one of the interesting and 

learned Wilson Philological Lectures delivered by our esteemed 

colleague, Father Zimmerraann. While discoursing on the subject 

of the Athrava Veda, which contains many Vcdic incantations, 

charms, amulets or prayers of exorcism, he said, that the litera, 

tures of many ancient nations referred to some kind of charms, 

amulets, incantations or religious formulae to keep off or to 

exorcise evils. He quoted an incantation of that kind from the 

'Athrava Veda, wherein the worshipper asked certain evils to 

be away, to be off, to be destroyed. That incantation reminded 

me of a similar incantation in the Vendidad of the Parsis. The 

next day, or the day after, I drew his attention to an A vesta 

incantation. Father Zimmermann’s above lecture and a further 

consideration of the matter have suggested tome the subject of 

this evening’s paper. I propose handling, before the Society, 

under the general head of Nirangs , the subject of incantations, 
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charms, amulets, religious formulae, etc., which were believed 
by some Parsees, of one age or another, to possess efficacy for 
the removal of evils, physical or mental. 

The English word ‘amulet’ and its equivalents in other 
European languages (Lat. amidetum , Fr. amulette. Span. 
amuletto) came from Arabic hamd’il JJUa. which word comes 
from an Arabic root hand , i.e. y carrying. Then, it has 

come to mean “ something that you carry over your person 
with a view to keep off an evil.” "A small koran suspended 
from the neck as a preservative” 1 is spoken of as a hama’il. 
The English word ‘ talisman * and its equivalents of some other 
European languages also come from an Arabic word tilisam or 
tilsam ( f-dis ) Gr. rcAco/xa One need not conclude from these 
words, that the belief in amulets or talismans went to the West 
from the East, to Europe from Arabia after the Arab conquest 
of Spain and a great part of Europe. The ancient Egyptians, 
Romans, Greeks, Hebrews and even the early Christians had 
that belief. 

The custom of wearing amulets is said to be “almost as wide- 
spread as the human race itself. ” During the last great war, 
there fought nations of different grades of civilization. There 
were soldiers from the countries of the so-called dark continent 
of Africa as well as soldiers from the so-called highly civilized 
countries of Europe and America, and as I told the Society 
at its last monthly meeting, in the great War Exhibition held 
in England at Burlington House, there was, what is called “ the 
lighter side ” consisting of “ the collection of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ mascots” of all nations . 2 

It is said on the authority of Mr. Doughty, that in Arabia 
there is hardly a child or animal which is not defended by some 


1 Steingass. 

* “ The Folklore ” of June 1918 gives a variety of charms and amulets 
carried over their persons by soldiers and sailors to protect themselves 

from risks. 
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kind of amulets against evil eyes. The ancient Jews believed, 
that out of every 100 deaths, 99 occurred from evil eyes and 
only one from natural causes. 1 

In India, women put black marks on the temples of their 
children, so that the evil eyes of the onlookers may be drawn 
a way to the black spots on the face and not to the face itself. 
The putting on of ornaments in ancient times is similarly 
connected with the idea of driving away evil eyes. “ In 
antiquity jewels were worn quite as much for protective as for 
decorative purposes, being supposed to draw the attention of 
the spirit from the wearer.” 2 Even now r , we see many an 
amulet put in in ornamental lockets or in pretty forms of 
ornament. I remember noticing in Naples, that many a 
Neapolitan carried over their bodies some things recovered from 
the ruins of Pompei, set in some ornamental forms, to serve as 
amulets. Young lovers and beloveds carrying in their orna- 
mental lockets, locks of hair or miniatures of those whom they 
love or by whom they are loved, remind us that the idea of 
wearing these lockets and the idea of putting on amulets, may be 
traced to the same origin. The sight of the lockets and the 
amulets may arouse in the minds of the wearers certain noble 
ideas — ideas of pure love, courage, patience, faith in God or 
some Higher Power— which may bear them up, carry them 
forward in walks of life, inspire them, and lead them to 
thoughts of doing some good or of avoiding evil. Though we 
may be tempted to smile or laugh at some of these old beliefs, 
yet, when we reflect, that, even at present, in our advanced 
times, we indulge in some customs and beliofs, which, traced to 
their origin, point to the same idea, we are led to look at these 
old beliefs w r ith a kind of toleration and sympathy. As long as 
they lead those who profess those beliefs to some higher 
thoughts, we must look at them with sympathy, not only from 
their standpoint, but from a general standpoint. You and I, 

l Hasting s Dictionary of the Bible (1909), p. 29. 

5 Ibid. 


20 
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we are neither puttiDg on amulets or charms, nor are we going 
to recommend others to put them on, but wheD we see others 
of a different calibre of mind — or even when we see others of 
the same calibre of mind as ourselves but differing from us iD 
thoughts or views on different occasions — putting on such charms 
or amulets which bear them up, keep them up, inspire them with 
higher thoughts for bearing difficulties or for daring deeds, we 
must look at them with a tolerant and sympathetic eye. Many 
a soldier in the last war, whose amulets and charms were 
exhibited in the last War Exhibition in England, must have 
been soothed at times of pain and difficulties, or encouraged 
in fighting, or even inspired for nobler deeds in his own limited 
sphere of activity ; and thus, he may have done a piece of 
service to you, to me, and to the country and Empire at large 
by winning the war. Begging to be excused for this rather 
long introduction, I now come to the subject proper of my 
paper. 

II. 

The word nirang is originally Pablavi ( 2 ), from which 

it has passed into Persian It 

then passed into Parsi- Gujarati in the same 
form ( sjfar ). It bears various meanings, most of them akin 
or arising from one original idea. They are the following : — 


What isa nirang. 


1. A religious formula or prayer to be recited at the* end of 
some larger prayers. For example, we have the nirangs to 
be recited after the Yashts. 

2. A religious formula to be recited with the performance of 
a particular little ceremony or ritual. For example, the nirang 
to be recited early in the morning with the application of cow’s 
urine on the exposed parts of the body. 

3. A religious formula to be recited on particular occasions 
for keeping away ordinary evils — evils both physical and mental. 


4. A religious formula to keep away evils coming or pro- 
ceeding from outside or from other persons, e.g., evil eyes. 
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5. A religious formula recited with a view to invoke some 
good or success. 

6. At times, the word is used for a ritual itself. For example 
the whole ritual, wherein the Ya^na, Visparad, Vendidad, etc., 
are recited to consecrate bull’s urine, is called Nirang-din. Gene- 
rally speaking, a nirang is a religious formula, intended to bring 
some good or to keep off some evil from the. person who 
uses it. Then, the word began to be used for a thing or things, 
in connection with which the religious formula was recited. 
.For example, the Parsees even now speak of cow’s urine as 
nirang. The cow’s urine is applied to the body With the recital 
of a nirang, and from this fact, even the religious or technical 
term for cow’s urine is nirang. The special, nirang or cow’s 
urine, which is consecrated with a long ceremony lasting for 
about eighteen days, is spoken of at times as nirang-din or 
more properly nirang-i-din , i. e., the nirang or cow’s urine 
consecrated with religious ceremony or ritual. 

Looking to the old Iranian literature of different periods, we 
find that, at first, the nirangs were pure prayer-formulas recited 
on certain occasions for the removal of certain evils. That 
being the case, we find the word nirang used in the Pahlavi 
Viraf-nameh 1 with words for other larger liturgical prayers 
and forms of ceremonies, such as Yazashna, Darun (Baj) 
Afringan. Latterly, the nirangs or prayer-formulae, were 
accompanied by certain forms and rituals. 

The Viraf-nameh speaks of the nirangs of religion (nirang-i- 
dinik) as having been written both in the Avesta and Zend 
(Pahlavi). 2 Most of the nirangs which we have now in the 
Parsee books as separate pieces of prayer-formulae are in 
Pahlavi or Pazend more akin to Persian. The above referred 
to passage of the Viraf-nameh shows, that some nirangs existed 
even in the Avesta language. The Pahlavi Gosht-i-Fray&na 


1 VirM-nSmeh, Chapter I, 26. 

* Ibid, II, 32. 
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also speaks of Avesta nirangs. It refers to such nirangs for 
killing snakes (mar-i pavan nirang-i Avesta* bara . zektelund). 1 
The same book refers to a nirang-l-dinik, which was used 
with a barsam -cutting 2 knife by Dastur Gosht-i Frayana to 
destroy Akht. a great sorcerer. The Pahlavi Vendidad 3 also 
speaks of such nirangs. 

I think, that the word nirang ( ^ )is originally the same 
in meaning as the word niruk or nirui i.e., strength or 

power. The same Pahlavi form ( ,> J) ) can he read as nirang 

and niruk. ( Vide Dastur Hoshang’s Glossarial Tndex of the 
Vendidad, p. 172). The prayer-formulae, incantations, charms, 
rituals, etc., were called nirang\{ntruk) because they all gave 
(mental) strength or power to those who resorted to them. 

The nirangs or incantation prayers or religious formulae 

„ of the Parsees may be divided into two 

Classes of At rangs. , 

classes : ( 1 ) those that are given in their 
modern prayer books and (2) those that are not given in their 
prayer books but are found in the later Revaycts and other mis- 
cellaneous writings. The first are pure religious formulae 
recited with or without other regular Avesta prayers, and 
with very little or no ritual or form. Some of them may be 
taken as pure incantations, i.e., pure prayer-formulae, for the 
removal or suppression of physical or mental evils, and as 
such can be recited by any person, even by a person of refined 
l^t religious-minded views. The second class of nirangs. 
which are not found in prayer-books, form amulets or charms. 
They are spokeh of as taviz i.e., amulets. They are 

written on pieces of paper and are kept on the body or applied 

1 Chapter V, 2. Hoshang-Haug Viraf-nameh, p. 244. 

2 Barsam-picking or Barsam-gathering knife (kard-i Baream-chin 
pavan nirang -i dinik). Chapter IV, 27. Ibid , p. 243. 

* Pavan denman nirang min lavin paitak bara Zaktalfinniahn (Pahlavi 
Vendidad III, 14), i.e., to kill that (Nasush) by the nirang mentioned 
above. 
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or used ?s directed. This second class of nirangs may be 
divided into various classes. 

1. Those that are believed as curatives," t.e., as cures for 
physical complaints or diseases. 

2. Those that are believed as curatives for mental evils 
which have been already caught, as the result of the influence 
of demons, sorcerers or evil persons. 

3. Those that are believed as mere preventives from all 
evils, whether physical or mental. They are, as it were, charms 
of that class, the like of which were found on the bodies of 
soldiers of all nationalities during the last war and which were 
exhibited in the War Exhibition above referred to. 

To-day, I will speak of the nirangs of the first class, i.e. those 
that are found in the Khordeh Avesta, the small Avesta 
which forms the common prayer book of the Parsees. In old 
Parsee prayer book manuscripts they are given in Avesta 
characters, with their ritual, here and there, in Persian charac- 
ters and language. 

III. 

Before giving here the nirangs , which are spoken of as nirangs 
in the books in which they are found, 1 will 

thf Vendidad 8* vc ^ ere two Aveta nirangs , which are 

responding to an embodied in the Vendidad, but which, 
cantation^ eda though not named as such, can be taken 

to be Avesta nirangs — nirangs of the kind 
of the Athrava Veda incantations. The first occurs in the 
20th chapter XX, 7, of the Vendidad, and runs thus : 



0 Sickness ! I tell thee, be gone. O Death ! I tell thee, be gone 
O Pain ! I tell thee, be gone. O Fever ! I tell thee, be gone. 
O Sarana (headache) 1 ! I tell thee, be gODe. 0 Sarastya ! 

1 This and others that follow are various physical and mental diseases, 
the exact modem equivalents of which it is rather difficult to determine. 
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I tell thee, be gone. O Azsna ! I tell thee, be gone. O 
Azahva ! I tell thee, be gone. O Kurugha ! I tell thee, 
be gone. O Azhivaka ! I tell thee, be gone ! O Duruka,I tell 
thee, be gone. 0 Astairya ! I tell thee, be gone. 0 Aghashi ! 
I tell thee, be gone. 


The sacred prayer of Kemna Mazda (Vend. VIII, 21) recited 
several times by the Parsees during the day, 
while untying and tying their lcusti (sacred 
thread) also contains a few sentences which 
can be taken as another nlrang or incantation to keep off evil. 
It runs thus : 


Another Avesta 
iAcantation. 


-p* 1 ! 

Translation. 

0 Daeva ! Be off. 

O ye of the seed of the Daevas ! Be off. 

0 ye sown by the Daevas ! Be off . 

O Ye following the Daevas ! Be off. 

O Druj ! Be off. 

O Druj ! Run away from here. 

O Druj ! Run further away from here. Run away to 
the north. 


IV. 

The first thing that an orthodox Parsee had to do on leav- 
ing his bed in the morning was to recite an 
the h appUoSn f o£ Ashem Vohu ( a short prayer in praise of 
gaomez or cow’s purity and piety ) near the bed itself and 
then to untie and re-tie with the recital of 
its proper prayer-formula ( nirang-i kusti 9 ) his sacred thread. 
Tfhe next immediate thing to be done was the application of the 
oow’s or the goat’s urine, with the recital of its proper nirang 
or prayer-formula. The nirang for the application of this 
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Oaomez called NSrang-i-ab-i zar (jj of )* or Nirang-i 

Dast-shoi o~»,> 

The urine of a cow is generally spoken of as ab-i z$r, i. e., 
the golden or the yellow water. It was so called on account of 
its colour, or, perhaps, because its application to the body with 
its proper prayer-formula was held to be very useful and 
important from a religious point of view. In the Avesta , 
(Vend. IX, 14; XIX, 21, 22) it is spoken of as g&o-maeza 

( Pahl. ) from gao cow and maiza 

urine (%f ) from Av. (p a hl. ))<&&£ Pers. 

Sans. Lat. ming-ere) to sprinkle, to make water. The 
Parsees generally speak of it as ni rang, because it is applied 
with the recital of a nirang or a prayer-formula. Of all other 
things connected with the nirangs or the recital of religious 
formulae, it is especially called so, because upto a few years ago, 
its application was general. In the Parsee prayer-books, its 
prayer-formula was given in the very commencement, after the 
Ahunavar and Ashem Vohu prayers. All Parsee children were 
expected to know it by heart. In Bombay, the custom, nowa- 
days, is not generally observed. But the mofussil Parsees 
and most of the clergy still observe it. The Avesta speaks 
only of cow’s urine, but now-a-days for ordinary application to 
the exposed parts of the body early in the morning on leaving 
bed, even a goat’s urine k is used, if that of the cow is not 
available. 

1 Vide Dr. Eugen Wilhelm’s paper “ On the Use of Beef’s Urine, 
according to the precepts of the Avesta and on Similar Customs with 
Other Nations,” printed and published by Maneckji Barjorji Minocher 
Homji at the Bombay Samachar Press (1889). Dr. Wilhelm at first 
discusses the various passages of the Avesta which refer to the use of 
cows’s urine and then gives an account of its use among different 
nations, by some of whom it is still used as a remedy or purificant. 

3 Z.e., the nfrong for washing the hands. It has received this 
alternative or additional name from the fact that it is recited with the 
application of cow’s urine early in the morning before washing one’s 
hands and face. 
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I give here the preyer-formula as given in the Avesta charac- 
ters in Parsee prayer books . 1 * 

•)iu i) au, tvi r ' >> f* t? 3 * 

.)ju^Vx*e) 

•r* 


Translation . — May Shaitan be defeated. May Ahriman and 
his deeds and actions be accursed. May his accursed deeds and 
actions never reach me. May thirty -three Aneshaspar&ds (and) 
Dadar Ahura Mazda, (who is always) victorious and holy, come 
to my help. 

The language and the contents of this prayer-formula show 
it to be a much later composition. The language is Persian. 
The use of the word Shaitan ( & Satan ) a later form of 
Shedaan ( WOOO ) also points to a very late composition 
of the prayer-formula. Again, when we know, that according 
to the Avesta and Pahlavi writings, the Ameshaspantas are 
always known to be seven (including Ahura Mazda himself), 
this nirang speaks of their number as thirty-three, mixing 
them up with the thirty- three Yazatas. 


As to how the urine may be applied to the different exposed 
portions of the body, later ritualistic writings give injunctions as 
follows : — The gaomez or mrang is first to be held in the hol- 
low of the hand, and then the nirang (the above Persian prayer- 
formula) is to be recited. Then the Srosh-Baj is to be recited, 
wherein, with the recital of the first Ahunavar or Yatha Ahfi 


1 Vide Khordoh Avesta in Avesta characters by Framji Minocheherji 

Dastur Jaraasp Asajinsl (1881) p. 10. Vide Spiegol’s Khordeh Avesta, 

translated by Bleeck (1864) (Prayer on taking the cow-urine) p. 3. 
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Vairyd, it is tb be applied on the right hand ; with the recital of 
the second on the left hand ; with that of the third on the face, 
with that of the fourth on the right foot ; and with the recital 
of the last or the fifth Ahunavar on the left foot. The Srosh- 
Baj is then to be finished and then the hands and face may be 
washed with water. It is only after the observance of this 
ritual that an orthodox Parsee can touch other utensils and 
things . 1 


Nirang-i Kusti. 


The nirang or prayer-formula given in the prayer-books next 
to that of the nirang-i-db i zar is the Nirang-i 
Kusti, ».e., the prayer-formula for putting on 
the sacred shirt . 2 It is ordinarily known as Ahura Mazda 
KhQdae prayer and is held to be the most important prayer 
by the Parsecs, because it is the prayer, which a Zoroastrian 
child has, next to Yatka Ahu Vairyd and Ashem Vohfi prayers, 
to learn bv heart before being admitted into the fold, 
with the investiture of the sacred shirt and thread (sudreh 
kfisti), and which every Parsee has to recite while tying 


1 We see from the nirang itself, that there is no mention of the cow’s 
urine in it. A Zoroastrian is asked in the VendidM, to be up from his 
bed with the crowing of the cock, to wash his face, and to kindle the 
fire of the family hearth, which was covered over with ashes at the 
close of the previous night before going to bed. The washing of the 
face is to be preceded with an application of cow’s urine which was 
held in ancient Iran to be a purifier. In the nirang , the worshipper prays 
to exorcise or to keep away Ahriman and his deeds and actions. In this 
connection, one may notice, that ghosts that hover over this earth, are 
according to the Parsoo belief, generally the participants of Ahriman or the 
Evil Spirit, and it was, and, to a certain extent, it is oven now, believed 
that in your night travels, if you are overtaken by a ghost, the efficacious 
remedy is to make Water immediately. Tho urine which you pass 
will drive away the ghosts. It is belioved, that when one is overtaken 
by a ghost at night while travelling, he loses his way, or finds himself re- 
turning to the same spot which he had once passed over, or he is disturbed 
in his march by a clapping of hands as if somebody behind was calling 
him and on looking back finds nobody there. Next to passing urine, it is 
the crowing of a cock that drives away a ghost — a common belief, of which 
we are reminded by Horatio in Shakespeare’s play of Hamlet. 

* Vide Spiogel’s Khordeh Avesta, translated by Bleeck (1864) p. 4. 
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and untying his sacred thread several times during the day. 
Jt is, spoken of as a nirang ( or ).* 

In the Pazend Texts, 2 it is spoken of as nirang -Jcfati baitan 

\ ^ 0 ) t.e., the ni rang 

of putting on kusti. 

I give below this Nirang-i-kusti with its translation. 

O r!f»J3>5 - ) - <g,£.iX) 


•)«e^O‘- UJ J — u\jyw 

Mkp* \ ****23 f^V** 

0*"1XS -1*4)"^ 

-*»*« 

Cp •)£^‘"- J 0 JJ <^“ , 4) -I(J)^ gp .(pa 

.]^s^ -gp -oi^a .|£) U fi^ 

° *P 

-0*-»")>QS. •aifiwyl -eisj JJJJ^OuyM .jjtf jie 

ebj ,{^ .-ujj 

--“4) -6{6 

1 Khordeh Avesta in Avesta characters, by Framji Minocherjee Daatur 
(1181) p. 2.; Khordeh Avesta b& ra&ini, by Behedin Hormusji Mimcherjee 
(1863). p. 2; Khordeh Avesta bIL maini, by Bhedin Dadabhoy Sorabieo 
(1846), p. 2. 

1 The Paaend Texts by Ervad Edalji Kersaepji Antia (1909), p. 164 
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g^J -\p -C J > -C*> -fij) •€*> -g^C 

•t?) J O u »»(S -efjJO *>)**« 0>-“|>QS, .)£ tl»(- 

•»*e) ~^y> 

oeW •«»!?»*»«» 


~»)^!L» \Q)Jy 

juyattl} .gj ujjy> •)OO u »^" 

•CJJJJU o-€{£C« o CiCip^Atf 


Translation — Ahura Mazda (is) God. May Ahriman, the 
powerless, the keeper-off (of good), be smitten and defeated. 
May Ahriman, the Baevas, the Drujs (the lying spirits), the 
magicians, the Bravants (vagrants), the Kiks (the seeing -blind ), 
the Karafs (the hearing-deafs), the oppressors, the sinners, 
the Ashmogs (the back-biters), the Bravants, the enemies, the 
(evil) fairies be smitten and defeated. May evil-rulers be 
powerless. May enemies be subdued. May enemies be power- 
less. Ahura Mazda is God. I repent of all sins. I repent of 
all bad thoughts, bad words and bad deeds, which I may 
have thought or said, or done in this world, which I may have 
sought, which I may have begun. O Lord ! I repent of all 
such sins with my thoughts, words and deeds (whether the 
sins may be) of body or of soul, (whether they be in connec- 
tion with the thoughts) of this corporeal world or the next 
spiritual world. I repent of all these with tbree-fold words. 
Rejoiced be Ahura Mazda ! Condemned be Ahriman. The 
wish of those who work for truth is the best wish. I praise 
Righteousness. 
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Ntrang-1 Ahura The recital of the Ahura Mazda Yasht 
Ntamg-i^Ya 1 * Da- (Yt. I) is followed by the recital of the 
dAri. * following nx rang. 

•i •€{£>*» 

Translation — 0 Dadar Ormazd * May I subdue Ahriman, 
the destroyer, and the Devs. 1 undoubtedly believe in the 
occurrence of the Resurrection (Rastakhiz) and Future Exist- 
ence (tan-pasin)’, Ashem Vohu. 

I may say here that in the recital of the nirangs , wherever 
the word or w ords for Ahriman, the Devs, the diseases, or the 
evil whose exorcism or obstruction is sought for, occur, the 
worshipper symbolizes or emphasises his expression of hatred 
by clapping his thumb with the third or middle finger of 
his right hand, — a process known as tachdkri fodvi. 

The Ardibehesht Yasht (Yt. Ill), as now recited, ends with a 
nxrang. The contents of the whole of the 
beheshtVashf^or Ardibehesht Yasht may be said to be 
Nirang-i DadAr full of incantations for the removal of physi- 
cal and mental diseases. Upto a few years 
ago, and even now to some extent, the Ardibehesht Yasht is 
recited by a priest before a sick person. 3 At times, fire is kept 
burning before the patient at the time. Ardibehesht is Avesta 
Asha-vahishta, i.e., the best purity. Fire is the best type of 

I Spiegel, Khordeh Avesta, translated by Bleeck, p. 190. “ Prayer 

after reading the Ormazd -Yasht. 

* The second name hero and that in the next n\rang are derived from 
the preliminary words of the nirang. 

8 Vide my paper “ Bombay, as seen by Dr. Edward Ives in the year 
1754, (J. B. B. R. A. S. Vol. XXII p. 279-80).” What Dr. Tves refers to 
in his account is the case of the recital of the Ardiboheslu Yasht over a 
patient. 
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purity. It purifies all impurities. In later Avestan hierarchy^ 
fire is as much associated with Ardibehesht as with Aflar, the 
fire-Yazata proper. Fire -temples are generally consecrated on 
the day Adar or on the day Ardibehesht. While reciting the 
Ardibehesht Yasht over a patient, the priest passes a handker- 
chief over his body. He, as it were, makes passes over his body 
exorcising the illness with each pass. 

The Ardibehesht Yasht speaks of five kinds of physicians, viz., 

(1) one who cures with his ashaor righteousness (asho-baeshaza), 

(2) one who cures by doing justice (dato-baeshaza), (3) one who 
cures by surgical instruments (kareto-baeshaza), (4) one who cures 
with drugs (urvara-baeshaza) and (5) one who cures by mdnthra 
or recital of holy texts (m&nthra-baeshaza). Of these five, 
the manthra baeshaza, i.e., the physician who cures by mdnthra 
(Sans. 'H’l), is spoken of as the best. His way of curing is 
very efficacious. It is a kind of faith cure. This treatment 
is spoken of as Ardibehest Yasht ni pichi 

The word pichhi comes from pichh ( ) i.e., a feather. It 
seems that feathers of birds were used to make passes over the 
patients during the recital of incantations among other 
communities. When the custom of making passes was 
introduced among the Parsees, though the Parsec priest used 
his handkerchief for making passes over the patient, the 
foreign word ‘pichhi,’ (feather) came into use with the custom. 
I have more than once seen the Ardibehesht Yasht recited 
over a patient but have never seen the use of feathers. 

Before giving the nirang proper of the Ardibehesht Yasht, 
I will give here some of the passages of the Yasht itself, to 
give one an idea, as to how the recital of the Yasht is properly 
taken to be a kind of faith-cure. Many evils, both physical 
and mental, are mentioned, and their removal or exorcism is 
prayed for. The rythmical language itself of the Yasht is 
charming and is likely to work as a soothing ‘ charm ’ on 
receptive minds. The translation cannot give a sufficiently 
good idea of the effect of the language as a mdnthra or mantra. 
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The whole of the Yasht is full of such language but I give here 
only a typical passage. 

Ya$ka apa-dvarata. 

Mahrka apa-dvarata. 

Daeva apa-dvarata. 

Paity&r apa-dvarata. 

Ashemaogho anashava apa-dvarata, ect., etc. 

Translation. 


O Diseases ! May you be off. 

O Death ! May you be off. 

O Devs ! May you be off. 

O Opponents ! May you be off. 

O Unholy Ashmdg (quarrel-producer) ! May you be off. 

O Tyrants ! May you be off. 

In the same strain of language, evils coming from snakes 
and wolves , 1 from unruly, arrogant, hot-tempered, backbiting 
enemies, evil-eyed and untruthful persons and magic-practising 
un glorious women and from sickly northern winds are prayed 
to be away. Then follow a repetition of a similar incantation 
where instead of the oft-repeated words “apa-dvarata” (may 
you be off), we have the word jainti (strike), meaning, that 
Ardibehesht strikes all the above complaints. Then again, the 
same kind of incantation is repeated with the] word janat (will 
strike), meaning that Ardibehesht will strike all the above evils. 


Now, I will give here, the nirang proper of the Ardibehesht 
Yasht. 


I Hare snakes and wolves may be taken figuratively. 
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.gs.;g»i>pj>| .> j^uj .jJJyi 

-*>^ 6 --tS^yu o .)»p> -u| 

•^p -j"e(V-“ ■ a )- m > u •j"fi^o ,JU •‘)-“e>- w j 

’K^H) JuCfV 4 " .{^j»* .^i»»n^j 

4 •IjrfJ .h»»_u ,gii»u-i(j -{"fifV 4 " 


~^»6 e^jug) 

[ •^-**1 J“] o^jsjuo/** 4?$J ■■<*»»»} 

Translation . — Dadar (the Creator) is the Keeper of the World, 
is Powerful and Wise and Nourisher and Creator and Righteous 
and Protector. Ahriman is worthless, stupid and impotent 
to do anything. Ahura Mazda is Creator, Ahriman is destroyer. 
Dadar is Holy, Ahriman is unholy. May Ahriman be reduced 
to dust ! May Ahriman be away ! May Ahriman perish ! 
May Ahriman be smitten ! May Ahriman be harassed j! The 
first religion is the Zoroastrian holy one. Ahura Mazda is 
Exalted, Powerful, Good, Increases 


In Zoroastrian angelology, Sraosha stands as a protector of 

Nirang-i Sraosh man ’ 8 8 ° ul durin 8 the da Y a “d during the 
Yasht vadi, i. e., night, during one’s life time and after one’s 
the larger Sraosh , ,, T r • 

Yasht. i death. He is, as it were, the guardian angel, 

especially during the dark hours of night 
and during the first unknown or unfathomed days after death. 
The Yasht in his honour is now-a-days spoken of as Sarosh 


l Spiegel. Khordeh Aveata, translated by Bleeck, p. 190, LXIV. 
Prayer alter reading the Saroah Yasht. 
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Yasht rdt ni vadi, t.e., the forger (vadi) Sarosh Yasht specially 
recited at night (rat), todistinguish.it from the Sarosh Yasht 
Hadokht, which is smaller in comparison and which can be 
recited during any part of the day. The nirang runs as 
follows : — 


•}£»^ •* °) .^J«j 

-J^o* > -oM“C 3^ 

•|#6^ 

•> •|£”V J 0>i*^5 •> 

.g-u^oyo -)tJ€ 3 -^Kjp •> •(^-“'4) 

[o^_r] 0 •*y- u, }»0 


Translation . — May the splendour and the glory of the holy 
Sraosha, increase ! May he be powerful and victorious ! He 
is the helper of the souls (of men). He is the protector of the 
bodies (of men). He is holy among the holies and is a 
guardian. For days and nights and months, may there be the 
protection of Sraosha Yazad over all the Iranians, and the 
Paoiryotkaeshans of the worldly creation, and over the faithful 
followers of the religion, over the Tazis who have put on the 
kusti, the Zoroastrians, the virtuous, and the pious of all the 
seven regions. May there be the protection of Sarosh Yazata. 
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Nirang-i Saroah The Nirang-i Sarosh H&dokht rune 

Hadokht. as follows : — 








ypA f*$* '4Q9P^» 


[Aj^jx>]o *€€(22i* j^l 

Translation — May the splendour and the glory of Sraosha, 
(who is) Holy, powerful, controller of body, possessor of 
wonderful weapons, of victorious weapons, the guide of the 
creation of Dadar Ahura Mazda, increase ! May he come to- 
our help ! May it be so ! 

Niraijg-i Hom The Nirang of the Yasht in honour of 

x asnt.i 

Haoma runs as follows : — 


<•>1^ .&)>} .)■*£) •> > S> •>) 

•> •> •> ■)£»*} "“Ggj 

.> .<pZ>Mt) J .> .> .*i0> 

•)"« '•k .y 

(l) 6((25f 

1 Spiegel. Khordoh A vesta, translated by Bleeck* p. 190 LXV. 
Prayer for driving away the devil. 
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Translation — O ye Devs, Drujs, Magicians, Fairies ! May 
I destroy, may I smite , 1 may I subdue 2 your bodies, by 
means of the Haoma, and the Barsara and by means of the 
true, righteous and good religion which Dadar Ahura Mazda 
has taught to me. 


Nirang i Yanaat The Nirang in honour of the Yazata 
Ya8 ^ 1 ' presiding over the star Vaaant, runs thus : — 

.> •> Aj •*>> 

,gjE •> •> •> 

*6^3 

• e l,- xxl ^ •* •> •> 

-)>»j "i£ J otW 


Translation — May there perish all calamities ; and may Devs, 
Drujs, Fairies, despoilers of the dead , 3 magicians , 4 injurious 5 
winds, filth , 6 the pain in the belly and in the seven limbs of 
the body, the harm proceeding from Shaitan (Satan), distress of 
mind, the disease of the brain resulting from the mind of the 


1 From Av. L’ahl. •UtOl'*) Suns. to win, to strike. 

2 Peis. jL ^ weak, distressed, emaciated. 

8 Pers. ,Uu> 4 Arab. yam magic. 5 Av. filthiness. Paid. 

jH? P j z 7 c Arab, dust, tilth. 
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Shait&n (may all this) be scattered away ( i.e ., destroyed) 1 
and the harm 2 in sight which results from an evil 3 eye and 
such other calamities may perish. 

In the recital of the Vanant Yasht itself in some places, 
where the name of Ahriman has to be mentioned, the recital 
is emphacised by a clapping of hands, intended perhaps fcd 
cmphacise his exorcism. 


• 

A FEW NOTES ON THE ABORIGINES OF 
CHHOTA UDEPUR STATE IN THE REWA 
KANTHA POLITICAL AGENCY. 

By H. J. Antia, Esq., Superintendent, Managed Estates, 
Kathiawar (Retired). 

( Read on 26th October 1919.) 

I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

These notes were jotted down after a close observation and 
study of the manners and customs of the Chhota Udepur 
aborigines during the course of my frequent tours in the 
Talukas while I was Dewan of the State in 1908-09. I took 
a deep and abiding interest in these unsophisticated people and 
had a hand in the removal of various disabilities from which 
they suffered for generations and in improving their general 
economic condition such as the abolition of the much-despised 
system of Velh or compulsory free labour, inducing a change in 
the crude method of cultivation to which these people were 
accustomed from times immemorial, the extension of the pro- 
duction of more paying crops, such as cotton and wheat, and 
the placing of a salutary check on their intemperate habits, 
etc., etc. 

l P. ^Lo^j 2 Av. g an c^- ^ to do harm 

a Perhaps from Arab dirty. 
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So deep-rooted were their orthodoxy and prejudices and so 
strong their opposition to any innovation in the methods prac- 
tised by them from the time of their forefathers that it would 
require the patience of Job to wean them from their beliefs 
And ideas. One incident will probably serve as an illustration. 
Some years ago a Parsee Dewan wanted to introduce cotton 
as a paying crop in Chhota Udepur and purchased a quantity 
of the best and most suitable variety of seed. The people, 
however, scouted the idea and ridiculed it as an impossible 
one, remarking “ who ever heard of cotton to yield a person 
an article of food The Dewan, however, persisted and the 
people had no alternative but to yield and accept the seed. 
They, however, hit upon the device of boiling it before it was 
introduced into the soil. The result was, of course, a failure, 
and this was their triumph and revenge on a faddist Dewan 
trying to interfere with their time immemorial methods of 
Agriculture. 

I had overlooked the manuscript and have recently un- 
earthed it from a heap of my old papers. 

II. 

THE ABORIGINES OF CHHOTA UDEPUR. 

Chhota Udepur is a second class State under the Rewa 
Kantha Political Agency, situated to the east of Baroda territory . 
On its east lies the Ali Rajpur State under the Central India 
Agency. It has an area of 873 square miles, of which one-fourth 
is covered by valuable forests growing teak, blackwood, Kher, 
Tanach, Charoli, Sevan, Mhowra, Ryan, Kalamb, Timer wa, etc. 

Its present Ruler is a young Chovan Rajput, Maharawal 
Shri Fattehsinhji Motisinhji, who was installed on the gadi on 
the 12th March 1906. He is entitled to a salute of nine guns. 
The administration is carried on on the British lines and, al- 
though the Rajaji is not so go-ahead as some of the Rajputana 
and Kathiawar Chiefs, he manages his State at the present 
date with the assistance of an highly efficient and educated 
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Dewan in an unostentatious, quiet manner, trying to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number without recourse to fre- 
quent new taxes for the sake of his personal aggrandise- 
ment and comforts as is the wont of some Native State 
Rulers. 

The greater portion of the population of this State consists 
• of the aboriginal tribes of Kolis, Bhills, Dhdnk&s or Tadvis, 
Dh&naks and Naikas, taking precedence in rank and impor- 
tance in this order. They are an interesting race, their prin- 
cipal characteristic being supreme contentedness, wonderful 
indifference of worldly cares, extreme lack of ambition and, 
extraordinary superstition. They are most regular and prompt 
in observing and celebrating holidays and giving themselves 
up to jollification on every possible opportunity under pre- 
text of propitiating the deity. Their wants are very few, thanks 
to their isolation from the civilized world. Although the 
women observe some decency in their dress, the men are mostly 
found in a state of semi-nudity. For the dress of the latter 
is made up of a piece of rag of coarse cloth, a yard and a half 
long and four or five inches in breadth, which covers the lower 
portion of the body just sufficient to save them from the charge 
of indecency ; the remaining garments are a bit bigger piece of 
coarse cloth to cover the head, and in some rare cases a similar 
piece of coarse cloth to wrap round the waist. Their feet are 
hardly ever meant to be covered. But, with this scanty raiment. 
Providence enables them to withstand the severity of the cold 
weather with the assistance of fire which is kept constantly 
burning in front of every hut, and which is fed sumptuously by 
firewood obtained through the bounty of nature. For Chhota 
Udepur is covered with a luxuriant growth of forests, the “ unres- 
tricted ” trees in which the State, out of paternal generosity, 
allows its subjects to cut and remove free of charge for 
domestic use. These “unrestricted ” or unreserved trees are 
of various kinds, not included in the list of timber used for 
building purposes. 
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The advent of railway into Chhota Udepur recently has, 
however, been the means of gradually bringing these people 
into closer contact with comparatively more civilized tracts 
in the neighbouring Baroda territory. And they have begun 
to cast off their ancient habits of going about insufficiently 
clad, those living in the larger towns at any rate having now 
taken to wearing dhotis. 

III. 

THE CHIEF OCCUPATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The people are mostly cultivators of a highly indifferent 
character. The land is badly prepared for sowing and is hardly 
ever manured, partly owing to their indifferent habits and partly 
to their implicit faith in the fertility' of the soil to produce 
crops without any great human efforts but mostly to their being 
in a chronic state of drunkenness from toddy just at the time 
of the year when they ought to be constantly at work in 
the fields. Every family has a small patch of land around its 
hut in which Makai (Indian corn) is grown for home con- 
sumption. This is one of the principal articles of staple- 
food, other grains grow'n being rice, Bdjri, Band, Bdvlo, 
Samel, Kodra, Math, Arad, gram and Tuver. A season of 
unsatisfactory monsoon hardly disturbs their equanimity, for 
they are confident they have still the extensive forests of the 
State to fall back upon which would afford them fruit, such as 
Rayan , mango, Chdroli, custard-apple, Mhowra flowers, etc., 
etc., and gum, lac, Mhowra seeds, Timroo leaves, honey, w r ax 
and several varieties of medicinal herbs and drugs in 
sufficient quantities to keep them going ; and. as a last 
resort, a peculiar kind of yam or bulb called Vdj or Kandd 
which grows underground in abundance in the hill slopes and 
forests. So great are the natural resources for the subsistence 
of these people whose wants are so few and simple that, 
except during the prevalence of acute famine, they hardly ever 
feel the pinch in eking out their livelihood. For, along with 
the aforesaid articles, which are absolutely at their disposal. 
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toddy, which they can obtain in abundance practically free of 
charge, serves them as an article of nourishment. Toddy, 
Mhowra and Timerva leaves alone help the people materially. 
The latter two enable them to earn fair wages with a mini- 
mum of trouble. The Mhowra flowers drop, *' as the gentle 
rain from heaven upon the place beneath, ” from the trees in, 
abundance at night, and the people have simply to walk in the 
early morning, a short distance from their houses, and squat 
underneath the trees to collect them in basketsful. These are 
subsequently sold to traders or kept for home consumption* 
The Timerva plants put on green vesture in summer, and the 
fresh leaves are allowed by the State to be plucked free of 
charge and sold to contractors who use them, when dried, for 
rolling up country cigarettes ( Biddis ) which are so extensively 
used by the lower classes throughout the country. 

IV. 

THEIR FOOD. 

Their ordinary food is rice and curry made of forest and home- 
grown monsoon vegetables. The forest vegetables are collected 
free of charge in the rainy weather and dried and stored for use 
all the year round. They also use bread made of coarse and 
inferior kinds of grain, with an occasional luxury of butter-milk. 
Sometimes their bread is made of a mixture of flour and Mhowra 
flowers. Fortunately their drink consists more of toddy than 
spirits. At the time of which I am writing each family had 
the unrestricted use of the juice of four or five toddy trees and 
although I believe this beverage has several nutritious proper- 
ties, an excessive indulgence in this otherwise harmless drink 
has been the bane of these good people. 

V. 

HABITATIONS. 

Their houses are made of teak or other inferior kinds of 
rafters with bamboo walls, plastered with mud, etc. The roofs 
are mostly thatched. The height of the ceiling scarcely 
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permits a grown-up person to stand erect, as there is invariably 
a low loft overhead which is used for storing grain or seeds. 
Usually the huts consist of a solitary room, but sometimes the 
kitchen is partitioned off by bamboo screens. They know no 
bathrooms, as the rare baths these people indulge in are takea 
al fresco. 

VI. 

DEMORALIZATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The aforesaid natural facilities for earning a livelihood, com- 
bined with excessive drunkenness, consequent on an unres- 
tricted, use of toddy, as observed above, leave these people hard- 
ly any incentive for improvement, nay, is a fruitful cause of their 
demoralization and retards progress in the State. For, a large 
proportion of land remains uncultivated, skilled or even 
unskilled labour is obtained for public works w r ith difficulty, and 
the general prosperity of the country suffers. Of late, how r ever, 
the administration have been trying to*tackle the problem by 
vigorous efforts to wean the people from a life of idleness. 
During my tenure of office as Dewan I have devoted my energies 
in trying to bring about a general improvement all round, but 
the task was an uphill one, and as Rome was not built in a day 
Chhota Udepur should not expcot a renaissance within the 
usually short span of one or two enthusiastic Dewans’ tenure 
of office. 

The one peculiarity with these people is their inborn simpli- 
city of heart. The habit of intemperance very often leads them 
in the heat of passion to commit serious crime, such as murder 
and grievous hurt. But no great detective skill or activity on 
the part of the Police is necessary to bring the offenders to 
justice. The common belief is that the lot of a Policeman in 
Chhota Udepur is, contrary to experience elsewhere, not only 
a happy one but can be said in the language of hyperbole to 
be a veritable bed of roses. The crimes are mostly committed 
in a drunken fit, the cause in a majority of cases being 
jealousy at the supposed infidelity of women. But the first 
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thing the culprit does after committing the crime is to appear 
before a Police officer and make a full and free confession of 
his guilt, surrendering at the same time the weapon with 
which the crime was committed. When he is subsequently 
brought up before the Rajaji he generally expects to be dealt 
with leniently by pleading in his own language “ Thioon t6 
thioon Bapji ” meaning “ what was destined has come to 
pass sire,’* 

And no doubt the Rajaji’s rule is a paternal one in Chhota 
Udepur. The people love their Chief ardently and almost 
worship him like a God and the Lord of Chhota Udepur, though 
comparatively a mere youth, reciprocates their affection and 
looks upon them like his children. For in this State not a 
single instance can be recalled within human memory in which 
the extreme penalty of law has been exacted from a murderer 
and while the death sentence is passed to satisfy the require- 
ments of law it is usually commuted to transportation for life, 
and the Udepur jail is ordinarily the place where the offender 
expiates his crime for a number of years until the Rajaji’s cle- 
mency on some auspicious occasion, added to the convict’s 
own exemplary oonduct in the jail, enables his liberation very 
often before he has undergone his full term of sentence. 

VII. 

THEIR WOODEN GODS. 

Their Gods are of teakwood posts, buried perpendicularly in 
the ground in the forests with horizontal posts fixed between 
two such posts. Vows are made and fulfilled at the shrine 
of these Gods. For instance, if a man’s bullock recovers from 
a serious ailment a vow, if made, is fulfilled by the offering 
of a horse, fowls and goat, together with that indispensable 
item — country liquor. These, together with an, earthen lamp 
burning ghee, a quantity of rice and red paint, complete 
the list of articles necessary for the ceremony of 
dedicating the horse which is the principal offering in the 

23 
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ceremony. The latter is, however, neither an Arab, a Water, a 
Country-bred, a Sindhi or a Kathi, but the Gods are believed 
to be satisfied with an earthen toy shaped, as best the village 
potter could, in the most impossible form of a horse. This is 
placed before the Gods in the forefront, the lamp is lit, the 
fowls and goats sacrificed, the bottles of liquor exposed 
prominently to view and a deep obeisance and thanksoffering 
for the mercy shown by the Goddess conclude the ceremony 
to the supreme gratification of the votary. The eatables and 
drink are, however, not allowed to go to waste, but are removed 
soon after and serve to satisfy the creature comforts of the 
priest, the votary and his family. 

VIII. 

FIRE -WALKERS. 

Making of vows to the different Gods w'ith the object of seek- 
ing their intercession in the fulfilment of one’s desires, or in 
gratitude for the recovery from illness of a dear relative, is a 
most common occurrence with most of the people, including 
better classes. The fulfilment of these vows take different 
shapes. In some cases the ceremony of killing of fowls or goats 
or the offering of liquor, cocoanuts or grains to the Gods on 
the occasion of certain festivals dedicated to these Gods is 
performed. In other cases vows are taken to walk on live 
charcoal. This ceremony is performed on the last day of the 
Holi festival or Falgan Vad Is* and is jjorformed thus : — 

A shallow pit is dug in the ground and fire is prepared there- 
in of live charcoal. The person, either a boy or an adult 
male who comes to fulfil the vows, is generally brought in pro- 
cession to the noise of music, dressed in woman’s attire. Be- 
fore performing the ceremony he has to pay to the person in 
charge of the fire-pit his fee consisting of copper coins, a cocoa- 
nut, a fowl and rice. He is then armed with a naked sword 
and thus armed he is supposed to be inspired and walks two 
or three stops on fire on his bare feet. The superstition of 
this oeremony is that on the day on which he has to perform 
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the ceremony the person should be careful not to move about 
bare-footed, as if he did so and happened to tread accident- 
ally on filth, his feet would get blistered. So that if he cannot 
afford the luxury of shoes he must content himself by staying 
in-doors that day until the time fixed for walking on the fire- 
pit, which is generally in the afternoon. 

Note.— My own impression is that the soles of these people 
are so hardened by constant trudging in .forests bare-footed 
that fire has no greater effect on them than on the soles of our 
boots. 

IX. 

FULFILMENT OF VOWS TO GOD INDRA. 

The first requisite in this ceremony is a large quantity of 
hallowed or unadulterated liquor distilled specially (generally 
illicitly!) usually designated Chokho Daru. As illicit distil- 
lation is gradually being put a stop to, the people are allowed 
to take away from the State Distillery, under special permits, 
the liquor distilled there which they are informed is as hallow- 
ed as any illicitly distilled by them, as it is distilled and vatted 
by machinery untouched by hand in Chhota Udepur by the 
popular Parsi farmer Mr. Pestonji Ratanji. However, to 
make assurance doubly sure and satisfy their religious suscep- 
tibilities they throw a few grains of Juwar (greater millet) into 
it which is supposed to render all liquor hallowed. Different 
kinds of grains in small quantities are then collected at the 
place fixed for the ceremony. On the early morning of the 
day of the ceremony an invitation to the Goddess is offered 
which is done by tying a piece of thread to a Kalamb tree grow- 
ing in the forest into the roots of which a small quantity of 
liquor is poured. In the evening a procession is formed and it 
proceeds towards this tree with torn toms and flutes playipg. 
Three branches of the said tree are then brought in State to the 
place of the ceremony. These are planted at the appointed 
place with a quantity of paddy pressed in to make them stand 
firm in the ground. Three low stools are then placed on the 
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ground on whioh rice is previously sprinkled. On the stools is 
placed a cocoanut decorated with red thread, a lamp and a 
half anna copper piece. Near the three branches are placed 
earthen pots containing rice, copper coins and a cocoanut. Some 
cups for drinking liquor with A rad bread strung between them 
are arranged in a row. The “ Badwd ” (village oracle) then 
commences his incantations and the people who are by this time 
half seas over danc.e and sing around him all night. Next 
morning goats and fowl brought by the friends and relatives 
as offerings are sacrificed and eating and drinking goes on mer- 
rily the whole live long day. 

X. 

SUPERSTITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

The aborigines are extremely superstitious, living as they 
do for generations in their own little world, away from the 
glimpse of civilization. All natural calamities, occurrences 
and ailments which human flesh is heir to are attributed by 
them to the evil influences of the witches. They have no be- 
lief in medical or surgical science which is now a days brought 
to their doors under the happy auspices of the British rule. 
All the evils that afflict them can only be cured according to 
them at the intercession of the “ Badwd 

“BADWA”. 

The 44 Badwd ” is supposed to commune with the Gods and 
by virtue of his spells and magic art pretends to fight the wit- 
ohes who practise sorcery. As a matter of fact this personage 
is the greatest hypocrite and an unmitigated fraud and suc- 
cessfully plays on the credulity, simplicity and superstitions 
of the people. The office of a “Badwd” is fairly lucrative 
in 9 season of malarial epidemic. His perquisites consist of 
cash in addition to eatables and drinks in the shape of poultry, 
goats, cocoanuts, rice, and Mohwra liquor. The distant sound 
of the beating of a drum in a village at midnight is an indica- 
tion that the “ Badwd ” is at work. As in the case of a 
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physioian so with a “ Badwa ” at first the disease is diagnosed 
and then a remedy prescribed. The patient who seeks the assist- 
ance of the “ Badwd ” is made to sit in front of the latter 
and the following process is gone through with great solemnity 
in the presence of the family of the patient and of the 
neighbours : — 

A quantity of Juwar (greater millet), some salt and a piece 
of charcoal is placed in a winnowing fan in front of the “ Bad- 
wd ” who taking up a leaf of Khakhra tree in his hand recites 
incantations composed of a certain set gibberish. In the leaf 
he pretends to read the past and future preserving all the time 
a grave and learned appearance, waving the leaf now and then 
backwards and forwards as when a man finds it difficult to 
decipher bad writing- After going through this silent farce for 
some time the oracle begins to work, the “ Badwa ” reading 
from the leaf in his hand. As a rule the sickness or calamity 
is attributed to a witch who usually happens to be the most 
notorious, quarrelsome and troublesome woman in a family, 
or one gifted with the longest, broadest and sharpest tongue 
in the village. If the oraclo is plausibly satisfactory to the 
prejudiced minds woe be to the person named, who is then 
asked to leave the village. If the latter proves recalcitrant 
the aid of the authorities is invoked who thus have a difficult 
task to dissuade the people from their superstitious belief. 
Sometimes the whole village combines in the application to the 
“ Bapji ” or Chief for the expulsion of the supposed witch 
under threat of a wholesale exodus. 

If the “ Badwa ” decides that the witch is an unknown per- 
son or is one over whom the villagers find it difficult to have 
control, or if the calamity is adjudged due to the wrath of the 
Gods, the “ Badwd” proceeds to prescribe another remedy. 
He calls for a quantity of seven kinds of grains, a cocoanut, 
red paint to be applied, mixed in oil, to a broken earthen ves- 
sel, som eMohwra liquor, a quantity of benzoine to be burnt on 
the spot, some limes, ghee, molasses and wheat flour (the 
latter three to be mixed up) and fowl or goats. 
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These articles having been provided the “ Badwb V enact a ^ 
most ludicrous but to all appearance a solemn farce. He com- 
mences with beating his drum most vigorously to invoke the 
Goddess, who after a time is believed to answer the call and 
entor the mortal frame of the “ Badwa ”, who, when supposed 
to be properly possessed presents a hideous sight indeed. He 
swings and jolts his head and body most violently, his ha- 
bitually long hair getting dishevelled in the process, the muscles 
of his features being horribly twitched and his whole frame shak- 
ing as under an epileptio fit. In this condition he commences to 
deliver the oracle. He begins by complaining about the in- 
sufficiency of the articles provided, and gets the deficiencies 
supplied forthwith, casts rebukes roundly on the villagers for 
not celebrating certain festivities (whereby he has lost his per- 
quisites evidently !) and says all sorts of things that take his 
fanoy. As a matter of fact the rascal ohuckles inwardly at his 
success in fooling those around him. He generally has his 
Lieutenants about him ready to answer his commands, and put 
fright into the minds of the audience and who, when he threa- 
tens to wreak his anger, are always prompt in advising the people 
to promise to do as directed. When the assembly meekly pro- 
mise to do all that is told them, the Goddess is said to be ap- 
peased and quits the “ Badwa 7 s ” mortal frame, who then gra- 
dually pretends to regain consciousness. The things collected 
are then supposed to have absorbed all the ills the patient or 
the afflicted family has suffered from. These are, therefore, 
collected by the “ Badwa ” and taken away ostensibly for the 
purpose of being thrown away at a distance, but really for the 
purpose of satisfying his inner man. 

XI. 

WITCHES CASTING EVIL EYES OR GIVING BAFaRO. 

When a person suffers from ordinary and not very serious 
ailments such as malarial fevers whioh prevail between Septem- 
ber and November but fails to be about himself within % 
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reasonable time, he suspects it is due to the casting of evil eyes. 
He therefore <calls a “ Badwa, *\ who by his magic powers 
disenchants him. This minor ceremony is performed thus : — 

A few date-palm and Custard-apple leaves and those of 
“ A8etra ” or “ Apta ” together with seven small pebbles pick- 
ed up from the street are held by the “ Badwa ” in the palm 
of his hand which he passes several times over the head of the 
patient, and subsequently he walks round the latter seven 
times. The contents of his fist are emptied in an ear- 
then pot containing water. This pot is then placed over fire 
and the contents allowed to boil. If the boiled water turns 
red, which almost invariably happens the patient’s ailments 
are supposed to have entered the pot, and he is informed he 
has every chance of recovery. If the water keeps its original 
colour,, he is said to bo already free from the influence of an evil 
spirit and the “ Badwa ” wisely advises him not to trouble 
himself any more. 

XII. 

CELEBRATION OF HOLIDAYS TWICE OVER. 

A notable instance of the utter credulousness of these people 
is of a very reoent date. During the commencement of the 
monsoon of 1908 a wave of superstition passed over the country- 
side which necessitated the people celebrating a second fes- 
tival of Dewali and Holi out of season. It originated from a 
rumour set afloat to the effect that within the Gwallior limits 
in a certain village some oow r herds and shepherds were graz- 
ing their cattle and goats when a man suddenly made his 
appearance and questioned them why they were not celebrating 
their Dewali and Holi festivals although the monsoon had just 
yielded them a plentiful harvest. The men in charge of the 
grazing animals scouted the idea and said the monsoon was just 
commencing and it was hardly the season for celebrating 
Dewali and Holi. The mysterious one thereupon asked them to 
go to the other side of the hill and get convinced of the truth 
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of what he said. The men did so and are said to have found fields 
full of ripe standing crops. Accordingly the holidays had perforce 
to be celebrated at the command of the Gods. Another story set 
afloat was that in one of the villages in Gwallior territory cer- 
tain shepherds were grazing their sheep when two old strange 
looking women suddenly appeared and commanded them to 
celebrate the two festivals. The shepherds ridiculed the idea 
of celebrating the festivals out of season at which all the human 
beings and animals except one man fell dead, and the solitary 
survivor w'ent to the village to tell the strange story. Being 
thus convinced the people promised to carry out the wishes 
of the divine unknown provided their dead were restored to 
life. They accordingly celebrated the festivals with all the 
noise and bacchanal orgies usual on all village festivities where 
gallons of country liquor is consumed in the name of the God- 
dess ; the story goes that the Goddess being appeased to the 
joy of all, the dead returned to life. The canard once started, 
spread like wild fire until it reached the limits of this State and 
thus came it about that Dewali and Holi holidays were ob- 
served twice over in which the only person who profited was the 
liquor farmer. The moral of this occurrence is that the simple 
people are ever ready to make themselves merry on the sligh- 
test pretext under the belief that they would thereby keep 
evil out of their doors. Should a neighbour be about to marry 
they would, without an invitation, get ready to accompany 
the wedding procession, providing themselves with their own 
eatables and drinks for the simple reason that they would have 
a chance of spending a night in dancing, singing, and jollifica- 
tion. In such cases the persons who are in service take French 
leave and the employer of labour has to cool his heels until 
the festivities are over. 

XIII. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Amongst the aborigines the sacred tie of marriage is fear- 
fully loose and oan be snapped at any time and for any cause 
without much serious consequences ; if a married woman want*. 
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to forsake her husband she may do so at her sweet will and 
pleasure and can go and live with another person who chooses 
to accept her as his wife without having to go through the 
ordinary ceremony. In this case the former husband of the 
woman can claim from her second husband the money he gave 
to her father at the time of marriage called “ Dej ” and he 
can further claim possession of his child born of the woman 
before she left him. If the husband wishes to forsake his wife 
on any pretext whatsoever he can do so provided he does not 
claim the money paid by him to his father-in-law. 

MARRIAGE CEREMONY AMONGST DOD 
SURSI ABORIGINES. 

To win a bride a man has to pay to his intended father-in- 
law cash according to the circumstances of the parties which 
varies from Rs. 10 to Rs. 1,50, besides grain and cattle in some 
cases. The ceremony is performed at the bride's house thus : — 

The marrying couple are seated side by side on a low stool 
placed in the courtyard which is specially cleaned and 
decorated for the occasion and on "which rice is freely sprinkled, 
the extremities of their dresses being tied together. The priest 
then applies to their foreheads red paint ; the bride and bride- 
groom in turn then offer 4 sweet balls to one another. They 
then rise holding in their hands 4 copper pice and some rice 
and make 4 revolutions around the stool placed for their accom- 
modation, at the conclusion of "which the rice and money is 
given to the priest. This concludes the ceremony. The olose 
relatives of the couple then lift them on their shoulders and 
dance round and round to the tune of tom tom and flute, the 
bride and bridegroom all the time pelting rice at each other 
as they happen to be within striking distance. After thus 
going round the alter 4 times the bride is taken to her resi- 
dence and the bridegroom to his temporary residence. The 
relations and friends assembled then make presents of money, 
each one painting the couple's foreheads with red paint preli- 
minary to the presentations. The guests are then feasted and 
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the people, men and women together, pass the whole night in 
danoing and singing. At the wedding customary fees have 
to be paid to different claimants from the Patel downwards. 
Some of these fees have peculiarly funny sounding names, 
such as — 

Kahiro (to the pastry cook). 

Salivatoo (to the sister of the bride). 

Fui Bedioo (to the aunt of the bride). 

Mama, Molioo (to the maternal uncle of the bride). 

Kdkd Dooti (to the paternal uncle of the bride). 

Pdioen (to the hermaphrodite of the village). 

Gam Gadru (to the villagers). 

One thing essential for the bride before leaving her parents’ 
house is to cry or pretend to weep. For, it would be immodest 
in a maiden to go to her husband for the first time with a plea- 
sant or cheerful countenance. 

Note. — It appears from the above description of the marriage 
rites of the Dod Sursi tribe that a bride is treated as an 
article for disposal like chattel in which all her relations have 
vested proprietory rights which require to be extinguished by 
monetary gifts from the bridegroom’s side before the latter 
can obtain indefeasible title over her person. This form of 
ceremony corresponds to the A sura form of marriage recog- 
nized in the old Hindoo Law books. 

On this peculiar custom of a bride being required to weep 
when leaving her parents’ house, my attention has recently 
been drawn to a short account appearing in the Times of India 
of 11th October 1919 under the heading “Where Brides Must 
Weep.” From this it would appear that the custom among 
Dod Sursi aborigines resembles that prevailing amongst the 
Lithuanians. It would perhaps be interesting to quote the 
account in this place : — 

“ WHERE BRIDES MUST WEEP.” 

“ The wedding day in most countries is the bride’s day. It 
is her part to look happy, however long a face the groom 
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may pull. Only in Lithuania is it a day of ostentatious gloom 
for her when, after being led through the lighted church by two 
young men followed by her bridesmaids, she takes her stand 
in front of the altar, to be joined by the bridegroom, also 
accompanied by several young men. 

*' Behind the wedding party come the two mothers. While 
tho priest performs the ceremony, the bride must weep inces- 
santly. If she is unable to hide her real jubilation and 
cannot squeeze out a tear, she is considered guilty of a 
serious breach of etiquette and the ceremony is rendered more 
interesting by a vigorous scolding administered by the two 
mothers. Thus the maiden is expected to show the boon she 
is conferring upon mere man by becoming his wife. 

“ This same attitude towards the Lithuanian woman is proved 
by all the customs of the little Baltic State that has declared 
itself a republic. It is shown, for instance, in old photographs. 
In these the woman is not standing with her hand on the 
shoulder of her seated lord, like our own photographs, of a 
former period, but throned in state, with her husband and sons 
standing gallantly beside her.” 

XIV. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOMS AMONG NAIKS. 

When a person wishes to marry his parents and relations 
go to have a look at an available bride. If approved, the bride- 
groom’s father pays the bride’s father Rs. 16 on the spot, or 
at the time of the marriage. On the day of the marriage the 
couple are anointed with turmeric mixed in water. In the 
evening the marriage procession starts for the bride’s house 
to the noise of music. There a sort of triumphal arch is pre- 
pared but the passage through the arch is barred by a bamboo 
tied across. When the bridegroom arrives, his father pays one 
anna for removing the barrier. Three girls, one married and 
two unmarried, then come up with pots full of water to wel- 
come him. He then enters the marriage booth, and the bride’s 
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mother greets him with a pounding rod and a yoke in her 
hand and places an earthen pot containing paddy at his feet. 
This the bridegroom breaks by kicking with his right foot. 
The bride is then brought in, and the couple are seated 
on cowdung cakes when the Patel joins their hands and 
makes them walk round five times hand in hand. They are 
given some rice, which they throw in four directions five times 
while going round and round. The marriage party then partake 
of the meals and drinks which they have brought with them 
from their houses, the bride’s father entertaining the bride- 
groom alone. Next morning everyone takes drinks of toddy 
or liquor at his own expense, and a drunken brawl ensues 
which is usual and essential for a successful function. The 
bride goes to her father’s house where 6he remains for nine 
days and then the bridegroom’6 father takes her back to 
bis house. 

If the woman leaves her husband for any reason, the man 
whom she goes to without marriage ceremony has to pay to 
her former husband Rs. 5 or a little more a6 may be decided 
upon by a Punch. If the husband turns her out, he is enti- 
tled to get nothing. 

XV. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOM AMONGST JABUGAM 
ABORIGINES. 

When a man desires marriage, his people go to the place where 
there is an eligible maiden and settle the marriage portion for 
the latter and cash for her father. If the terms are agreed to, 
the intended bride’s father feeds the party, who then return 
home. Subsequently the party pays another visit to the bride’s 
house with about 10 seers of molasses of which a portion is hand 
ed over, in the first instance, to the intended bride, and the 
remainder is distributed amongst those assembled. The Brah- 
mins then fix an auspicious day for the ceremony. A week 
before the appointed day the bridegroom’s relations send to the 
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bride a quarter seer of sweet oil to anoint her body with. Two 
days before the wedding the intended bridegroom is taken to 
the boundary of the village in which the bride resides, where he 
lights a lamp alongside which a quantity of rice is thrown which 
is then left there. On return, a marriage booth is erected at 
the bridegroom’s house. The bride, on the other hand, goes to 
the boundary of her village and similarly lights a lamp there, 
and a wedding booth is erected at her house. In the marriage 
booth a bonfire is lit by the priest which is fed with ghee and 
cocoanut. On the marriage day the guests at the bridegroom’s 
house are fed, and they make money presents to the bride- 
groom. After this the marriage party starts for the bride’s 
village. They are received some distance from the bride’s 
house, the bridegroom being mounted on a horse or made tp 
sit in a conveyance and taken in procession to a house prepared 
for his reception. The priest makes a formal invitation to the 
bridegroom to tho bride’s house, where he is at first welcomed 
by the Patel and tho priest for whioh they get a fee of Rs. 2-4-0 
and # Rs. 1-4-0 respectively. Next, the bride’s mother wel- 
comes the bridegroom for whioh she receives Rs. 5. A relation 
of the bride makes an offering to the bridegroom of some bread 
in a basket and gets Re. 1 in return. The bride s sister comes 
forward with two gobblets full of water placed one upon the 
other; this is called “ Ilali Ilamaioo ” for which she is paid 
four annas. Then comes “ Fooi Bedioo ”, which is a cocoanut 
plaoed on an earthen vessel brought by the bride s aunt, for 
which eight annas are paid. The bride’s brother then carries the 
bridegroom on his shoulders and places him in the marriage 
booth on tho “ Ghori ”, or the place propa red for the wedding 
ceremony. The bridegroom’s party present dresses to the bride 
who is all this time inside the house. Thus dressed the bride 
is carried by her sister’s husband on his shoulders and placed 
opposite the bridegroom, but care is taken not to allow them 
to see each other by means of a screen plaoed between. The 
priest then recites prayers. The bride’s mother next comes 
forward with a gobblet full of water, and washes the feet of 
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the marrying couple, and paints their foreheads red with “ Kan- 
koo This ceremony is oalled “ Pag Pakkalan”. After 
this the bride’s hand is placed in that of the bridegroom s. 
This is called “ Uaslmeldp ”. At this time a gilt-thread necklace 
(Varmald) is passed round the persons of the couple. The 
latter who were hitherto seated face to face are then made to sit 
side by side. A bonfire is lighted in whioli ghee is poured, and 
the priest recites prayers. The latter places a cocoanut on a 
gobblet which is painted red with “ Kankoo .” The couple are 
then made to touch this gobblet standing, and the bride’s 
father brings some paddy in a basket of which a handful is 
placed in the bride’s dress, and the couple are asked to make a 
revolution of the “ Chori ”, and the paddy in the bride’s dress 
is then thrown in the fire. Three more revolutions being made 
the bride’s brother finally treads on the bridegroom’s toes. This 
is called “ Said Katdri ”, or “ Vichhi Cliampnoo ”. For this 
impertinence the man gets eight annas. The couple then take 
their seats and the bride’s brother brings ghee, molasses and 
wheatflour which are mixed and made into a ball and placed in 
the mouth of both. A piece of cloth covers the couple to shield 
them from idle gaze and while thus seated they eat “ Kdlwo .” 
When they have finished eating, the village barber makes them 
wash their hands for which ho gets one anna. Two married and 
two unmarried women next bring “ Vadlidmnon” (vessel 
full of water) which is waved over the heads of both, for 
which 4 annas are paid to the four women. The couple are 
then made to stand, and if it is night the priest shows them 
stars, and if it is day time, the sun. After this the bride’s mother 
leads the bridegroom by the finger into her house accompanied 
by the bride. There they are made to seat at a place prepared 
for their reception called “ Gotrij ,” where rice, cocoanut 
and a couple of pots arranged one upon another on top of which 
is a cocoanut, etc., are placed and where the walls are decorated 
with red coloured pictures. The couple then take some rice 
and throw it on the “ Gotrij .” The “ Varmala ” is next 
removed by the priest from the neck of the bridegroom but 
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allowed to remain on that of the bride. The former now leaves 
for his temporary residence where the money and ornaments 
contracted to be given are delivered, the guests are fed and the 
party returns with the bride. After ten days a deputation is 
sent to the married man’s house to fetch the bride back to her 
parents’ house. This is called “ Anoo”. 

XVI. 

WIDOW REMARRIAGE. 

This ceremony is very simple. The bridegroom goes to the 
widows house with clothes and ornaments. There the man who 
is considered the wisest and eldest in the village joins the hands 
of both and places around their necks a gilt-thread necklace 
called “ Varmala. ” A procession of two pairs of married and 
unmarried women then bring a pot of water and wave it over 
the heads of the couple for which four annas are paid them. This 
completes the ceremony. For marrying a widow cash is not 
uniformly given to the widow’s parents. 

XVII. 

MARRIAGE AMONG WASNA KARALI KOLIS. 

An offer is sent by the father of the bridegroom to that of 
the bride and if accepted by the latter, the former goes to the 
bride’s house with relatives and friends. The bride’s father 
here inrites the Patel of the village and other prominent vil- 
lagers to meals. Before commencing to eat the fathers of the 
intended couple give each other a toast saying “ this is the girl 
“ as she is,” or “ this is the boy as he is. One who breaks the con- 
tract will be liable to pay Rs. 5 to the caste.” They then take 
meals and disperse. Subsequently the bridegroom’s rela- 
tives go to the bride’s village with \ maund of molasses and- 
distribute it among the villagers who repay the obligation by 
singing. The party then returns to its village where an aus- 
picious day is selected by the priest for marriage. Two or three 
days previous to the marriage^day the bridegroom is anointed 
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with turmeric, ground tuwer and scents mixed in oil. This is 
called “ Pithi ” ceremony. While this ceremony is being gone 
into the women who congregate there sing. On the same day 
similar ceremony is performed on the bride at her house. This 
goes on every day till the day of marriage, on whioh the bride- 
groom's party proceeds to the bride's house where the follow- 
ing ceremony is performed : — In the marriage booth on a low 
stool the bridegroom is made to stand. The bride’s mother with 
six or seven other women then come and the former decorates 
the bridegroom’s forehead with red paint. The bridegroom 
then sits on the “ Chori ” or platform specially prepare^ on 
which rice is sprinkled. Here the bride is brought and made 
to stand by her intended husband. They are then made to 
sit and the priest joins the hands of the two and places round 
the necks of both a “ Varmdld ”* (bridegroom's necklace), and 
tie up the extremities of their dresses together. They are next 
made to go round the “ Chori ” four times, after which they 
are seated. The bride's mother brings a mixture of £ seer of 
ghee and equal quantity of wheat flour and molasses. Of this 
the bride gives four morsels to the bridegroom and the latter 
returns the compliment. The ceremony does not, however, 
conclude before the payment to the priest of his fee of Rs. 7. 
The bridal party then return with the bride to the bridegroom’s 
house, where the latter is greeted by his mother and the priest 
with a churning rod, a yoke, a pounding rod, etc., in her hands. 
Five days after, the bride’s father comes and takes her to his 
house from which on the sixth day the bridegroom’s father takes 
her back to his. This ceremony is called “ Anoo.” Should the 
marriage prove unhappy, and the woman desires to leave her 
husband she can do so, but the man who accepts her as his wife 
has to recoup the cash and other expenses incurred by the 
former husband, but if the man forsakes her lie is not entitled 
to this. In the latter case he tears up a piece out of his turban 
and gives it to the woman ; this is what is termed in Gujrati 
Chhedo Chhutko ” or divorce a wife. 
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XVIII. 

MARRIAGE CUSTOM AMONGST BHILLS 

The father of the girl sends men to look out for a suitable 
husband for her, and if the ohoioe appears to him suitable he 
sends a formal offer. If accepted, the girl’s father goes with 
his relatives to the house of the bridegroom and there dis- 
tributes molasses and receives from the latter Re. 28 for “ Dej” 
At this time two chords woven out of Bhindi flax are kept ready. 
To these as many knots are made as the number of days inter 
vening between that day and the day fixed for the celebra- 
tion of the marriage. One of these chords is retained by the 
bride’s father and the other by tho bridegroom’s father. The 
bride’s party then returns, and as each day passes a knot is 
undone from the chord. Five days beforo marriage the 
‘ Pitki ” ceremony of anointing the persons of the bride and the 
bridegroom with turmeric mixed in oil commences and conti- 
nues until the wedding day. This is done by either the sister 
or brother’s wife of the marrying couple, and during its process 
songs are sung. A day before the marriage tho party 
‘of the bridegroom starts from the village with the latter 
who wears a gilt paper crown and is mounted on a horse or 
seated in a cart. On arrival at the bride’s village the prooes- 
sion halt under a tree, and information is sent to the bride’s 
parents who then arrive in company with relatives and friends 
and every one is treated to a drink of Mohwra liquor. The 
parties then form themselves into a procession, and the bride- 
groom’s party is taken to their temporary lodging, where Re. 1 
is paid to the waterman and 8 annas to the barber, after which 
they are all invited to the bride’s place to dinner. Next morn- 
ing tho bridegroom goos in State to the bride’s house, where 
some mango leaves are plucked from tho festoons tied to the 
marriage booth erected outside the house, and stuck in the 
bridegroom’s turban. The bridegroom is then taken into the 
booth and seated where the bride is brought and made to sit 
facing tho former Tho bride’s mother then brings in a tray 
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some “ Kansar ” (a dainty made of wheat flour, ghee and mo- 
lasses) and of this the bride offers five mouthfuls to the bride- 
groom, who in his turn offers five more to the bride. This com- 
pletes the ceremony, and after the offer of customary pre- 
sents to the bride of cash, cattle etc. the latter follows the bride- 
groom’s party to go to his house weeping. There she stays for 
ten days, after which her father comes with ten men to invite 
his daughter back to his house ; here she stays for ten days, 
when the bridegroom’s father goes in his turn to invite the 
woman to his house. If a woman forsakes her husband and^oes 
to live with another man, Rs. 150 are exacted from the latter of 
which Rs. 100 are paid to the father of the first husband, and 
the rest are appropriated by the oastemen. If the husband 
does not wish to allow his wife to live with him, he tears a 
pieoe out of his turban and hands it over to his wife, which 
means he has willingly allowed her to marry another person, 
and the latter is then exempt from the payment of penalty to 
the former husband of the woman. 

XIX. 

FUNERAL 

One peculiarity of the funeral ceremony of these people is 
on the day of the funeral to prepare the best food such as 
“ Kansar ” according to circumstances and put a morsel in the 
mouth of the dead body, and tie up the rest in the bier as it is 
the belief that the dead should not be allowed to starve on their 
way to the “ bourne from which no traveller returns.” The 
body is then carried to the tune of music, the man walking in 
front sprinkling mixed grain on the way. 

AN OLD SINDI BALLAD. 

KOURO AND CHANESAR. 

By C. A. Kincaid, Esq, I. C. S. 

(Read on 29th October , 1919 ) 

Once upon a time there lived in Sind a great, rich lord called 
Rao Khengar. Yet, with all his wealth and power, no prince 
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in India was stricter in his observance of the Hindu faith, or 
was juster towards the subjects over whom he ruled. He had 
no son and only one daughter, Kouro. She was a beautiful 
girl, and the court poets likened her teeth to pearls, her bosom 
to pomegranates, her neck to a peacock’s and her walk to a 
peahen’s. Spoilt by her father and praised by every one, she 
used to deck herself in rich clothes which she changed at least 
ten times a day. She would scent herself with ambergris, 
darken her eyes with antimono, and bathe herself in costly 
perfumes. But her chief joy was her necklace in which shone 
two shabchiragh stones, that at night time lit up the whole 
palace with their cold clean greenish light. She was 
betrothed to a young kinsman, Itimadi by name ; and Itimadi’s 
sister, Jamna, was her constant companion. 

One day Jamna seeing Kouro at her loom, which was old 
and worn, said to her: “That is no loom for you ; with a 
rich father like yours, you should have a golden loom, studded 
with precious stones.” Kouro was charmed with the idea and 
instantly sent for tho most skilled goldsmith in her father’s 
town. Under her directions he, in ten days, made her a lovely 
loom all of gold and studded with rubies each one as bright 
and red as the planet Mars. Kouro invited her gi^l-friends to 
work with her in her work-room, that they might see her golden 
loom. After her girl-friends had all duly admired and praised 
it, they sat down to work at their own looms. But Kouro’s 
delight at her now toy made her so restless, that she did nothing 
but strut about the room, or look, lost in admiration, at her 
own beauty in her mirror. The girls tried to tease her out 
of her folly, but she paid no heed to them. At last, as she strut- 
ted about her chamber looking over her shoulder at her looking- 
glass,, she upset Jamna’s loom and spoilt her work. Jamna, 
losing all patience, cried : “ You are altogether too grand for 
my poor brother Itimadi, you had better go and wed Chane- 
sar.” Now Chanesar was the prince of Devalkot and was 
by far the greatest prince in all Rajputana. Kouro Stung to 
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the quick by Jamna’s gibe; flung out of the room and ran with 
streaming eyes to her mother, Marki, and, telling her what Jamna 
had said, cried : “ I shall never marry that wretch’s brother, 

Itimadi. I shall go and wed king Chanesar and spite her.” 
Queen Marki at first tried to soothe her daughter, but at last 
she consented to break Kouro’s betrothal with Itimadi and 
wed her to Chanesar. The queen next went to Rao Khengar 
and induced him, sore against his will, to let Marki take her 
daughter to Chanesar’s Court. He collected camels and 
stores for their journey and then sent Marki and Kouro off with 
500 horsemen to guard them and four or five picked girl -slaves 
to serve the queen and princess. The caravan set out for De- 
valkot and often as they rode towards Rajputana, the prin- 
cess would pray to Heaven that she might win the great king 
Chanesar for her husband. On the way the party crossed the 
lands of a robber-baron called Sark who, with his men, called 
them to halt and bade thorn pay tribute ; but when he 
heard from the princess's messenger that she was a bride for 
the mighty Chanesar, lie trembled and let them pass without 
paying toll. Each day the princess asked anxiously of the 
villagers how far away Devalkot still was. At last a goat-herd 
told her that it lay only two days’ march off. All were pleased 
at the news, and two days later they saw in the distance the city 
of their desire. The spoilt princess would have ridden boldly 
in and bidden king Chanesar marry her, but the wise old queen 
said : “ Nay, daughter, you must be patient. Let us call our- 
selves horse-dealers and, as such, we shall spy out the land. But 
as we shall want our horses, we shall put such prices on them 
that no one will buy them.” As Marki said, so they did ; they 
camped near Devalkot calling themselves horse-dealers, but. 
although all Devalkot flocked to see their horses, their prices 
were so high that all turned away in disgust. One day an old 
woman brought Kouro garlands of flowers for sale. The prin- 
cess was so pleased with the flowers, that she told the old woman 
her whole story from beginning to end and begged her devise 
some plan by which she might meet Chanesar. If the plan 
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succeeded she would givo the old wqpian anything she named. 
The old woman shook her head “I can do nothing,” she said, 
“ but if you tell the king’s vazir, Jakro, he may be able to do 
what you ask.” The princess took the old woman to her mother. 
Then all three went together to the house of Jakro the vazir. 
They told hiip the story and the princess throwing herself at his 
feet, begged and implored him to help her. At length the vazir, 
Jakro, was touched and said : “ Be of good heart ; I shall tell 
king Chanesar to-morrow, and I have every hope that he will 
send for you.” With these words he dismissed the three 
women. Next morning Jakro went to king Chanesar and told 
him about the princess’s visit and pressed the king to send fer 
her, that ho might see her beauty with his own eyes. But 
Chanesar answered coldly: “ You know I have my queen, Lila, 
in my palace. I love her more than words can tell. How can 
you ask me to take this strange woman ? Tell Kouro that 

she had better go back home, for I do not want her.” 

• 

Jakro took this stern message back to Kouro. The prin- 
cess said nothing uhtil the vazir had gone. Then she said to 
queen Marki : “I have only one chance of life left. I shall die 
rather than go back home ; but perhaps if we go to Lila herself „ 
she may take pity on me and help me to meet Chanesar.” The 
queen agreed, and mother and daughter wont to Lila’s palace. 
She asked them who they were and why they had come. “ We 
are strangers in the land,” said Kouro, “ and we have spent 
all our money. God has made you kind as well as great, 
princess, so let us work in your house we pray you. My mother 
can weave cotton as fine as the finest silk and I am ready 
to do any task you give me.” Lila took pity on the two stran- 
gers and, after asking their names, took them as servants. To* 
Kouro she gave the work of daily spreading Chanesar ’s bed- 
ding ; Marki she bade weave a turban for him. One day tears 
began to flow down Kouro ’s cheeks, for she saw that, though the 
days passed, she came no nearer to meeting Chanesar. Lila saw 
her tears and asked why she cried. ‘ 4 Princess, ” answered Kouro, 
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44 I am not crying ; but the^smoko of the lamp got into my eyes 
and they began to water. In my own house we never used 
lamps, for the shabchiraylis in my necklace lit it up from 
top to bottom.” Lila laughed and said : 44 Shew me your neck- 
lace and I shall believe you.” Kouro went and fetched her 
necklace from its case and the cold green light of the two 
shabchiraghs radiated through the whole palace and settled on 
Lila’s heart like some deadly poison. “ Ask what you like,” 
cried the infatuated Lila. 44 Ask what you like, but give 
me that wonderful necklace.” “ I want no money,” answered 
Kouro, “ but let me pass but one night with your husband, 
Chanesar.” Lila, blinded with her desire for Kouro ’s necklace 
agreed at once. “Go to your house,” she said, 44 and I shall 
bring him to you this very evening.” 

Kouro went home and spread thick woollen carpets on the floor 
and, so far as she could, beautified for king Chanesar ’s recep- 
tion the humble lodging that she and queen Marki had tajson. 
Now the king had that same evening gathered round him a 
number of his courtiers and comrades and, *in their company, he 
drank deep and revelled late until, at last, his brain was wholly 
clouded with the fumes of the wine. He rode back to Lila’s palace 
barely able to sit his horse. Lila came out to greet him and, 
seeing his condition, rejoiced, for she thought that he would do 
anything she asked him. She went close to him and, in wheed- 
ling tones, said : 44 My lord king, my handmaid Kouro is sick 
for love of you ; go to her house and for this one night, make 
her happy.” Chanesar, drunk though he was, protested, but, 
while he babbled, Lila’s slave girl took his reins and, turning his 
horse’s head, led it to Kouro ’s door, before Chanesar was aware 
of what she did. There Kouro greeted the king and, taking 
him by the hand brought him into her room, where a Brahman 
hurriedly said over them the marriage mantras. Then she 
took Chanesar in her arms and told him again and again how 
much she loved him. But the drunken man only flung him- 
self on her cot, turned his face to the wall and fell fast asleep. 
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Kouro tried for an hour or more to # rouse him ; at last, in des- 
pair, she went to Marki’s room and, bursting into tears, cried : 
‘‘Mother, what shall I do ? Chanesar will not look at me or 
speak to me. He has turned his back on me and nothing that 
I can do will wake him/’ The queen answered : “ But you must 
wake him. you bought him from Lila in exchange for your 
necklaoe.” Now it so chanced that, just after Kouro left the 
room, Chanesar woke up and thus heard the talk between 
her and her mother. When he realized that his queen, Lilk, 
had sold him to Kouro for her necklace he was furious. He 
called back Kouro and, learning from her the whdle story, he 
vowed that he would make her his queen in Lila’s place. Next 
morning he gave a mighty feast in honour of his new bride. 
All that day Lila w'aited in vain for the king’s coming. At 
last she sent a slave-girl to call him. The king said to the slave- 
g*rl: “ Go, tell your mistress that I am no longer her husband. 
Her husband is the necklace for which she sold me.” 

Wien Lila got the message, she went to the palace herself 
but the door-keepers had orders not to let her in. She left the 
door, went away and peeped through a little window, whic fa- 
looked into the king’s private room. There she saw Chanesar 
and Kouro lying together and the sight so hurt her that she 
fainted. When she became conscious she dragged herself home- 
wards and, covering her head with dust and beating her heart 
she began to sob and scream at the top of her voice. All the 
women of the neighbourhood came running up, but when they 
heard that she had sold her husband for a single necklace, they 
Iaughe^ at her and went home. At last, in despair, she went 
back to the palace and, forcing her way past the door-keeper into 
Kouro ’s presence, scolded and upbraided her for her treachery. 
But Kouro only said with bitter scorn: “You cannot have 
loved your husband, or you would not have sold him. Why not 
wear your necklace and make yourself happy in its society V ’ 
Then she told Lila at once to leave Devalkot, or evil would 
befall her. The unhappy queen begged Chanesar, as a last 
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favour, to take her to her own home, so that her mother migh t 
console her. Chanesar agreed to go with her, but, although 
thoy rode the same camel, he would not speak a single word to 
her. On the way they passed a herd of antelope. Chanesar 
made his camel kneel and stalking a buck shot it and lighting 
a* fire roasted it. Lila hoped that he would give her some of 
the venison as he had often done in old days when they had 
gone hunting together. But the king, after dividing the meat 
between himself and his followers, ate his own portion himself 
and, giving the queennone, remounted his camel and rode again 
towards Lila’s home. At some distance from her parents’ 
town he halted and, lifting Lila off the camel, bade her curtly 
good-bye. Then turning his camel’s head, he followed his 
men and servants, and rode as fast as he could to his own city. 

Lila at first hoped against hope that he might return to her* 
but, as years passed and he made no sign, she despaired of ever 
seeing Chanesar again. One day the king’s vazir, Jakro, became 
betrothed to one of Lila’s kinswomen and came to her village 
to wed her. Lila’s mother heard of his coming and going to 
her kinswoman’s house forbade the wedding. No girl of my 
village,” she said to Jakro, “shall wed a man of Devalkot, 
lest he treat her as Chanesar treated Lila.” Jakro, in despair 
went to Lila herself, and I Jla pitying him said: “Nay, bring 
my beloved to your wedding and it shall not be forbidden.” 
Jakro rode back with all speed to Devalkot and, with folded 
hands, begged the king to go with him. “ I have served you all 
my life, my lord king,” he said, “ do me this favour now, other- 
wise they will never let me marry my betrothed.” Chanesar 
at first refused, but at last yielded and, with a brave escort of 
armed men and pipesmen and drummers, went with Jakro to 
Lila’s village. As he drew near, Lila, with the young women of 
the town all closely veiled, went out to meet the king. At first 
she thought of throwing herself at his feet, but then she feared 
that he might repulse her, and all would laugh at her. So she 
went up to him and said : “ Welcome, my lord king, wo hope 
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you will choose a girl from our poor township ; but, if you do, 
pray do not treat her as you treated poor Lila.” As she spoke 
she laughed so merrily and tossed her head so saucily, that she 
caught the king’s fancy ; and not recognizing her he said in 
reply : Fair damsel, I would gladly take you baok with me, 

if you will bijt come. But I pray you pull off your veil, that I 
may see your face ; for I am sure it must be even sweeter to 
look at, than your voice is to hear.” Lila drew aside her veil 
and said: “ My lord, king, see. I am Lila herself. I am she 
whom you flung aside for Kouro’s sake. Take me. I am ready 
to come. But as the words left her lips, she staggered and 
fell forward dead. The joy of meeting him whom she loved 
had proved too great for a frame worn out with pain and sorrow. 
Then Chanesar, heart-broken at the sight, clasped his hands and 
prayed: “ O God, I pray you take me, too, for I cannot live 
without her.” And God in his mercy heard the king’s prayer 
and granted it. A moment later the king had fallen dead 
across Lila’s body. Then Jakro, the vazir, had a pyre built and 
placed the two bodies upon it and the fire soon consumed them 
both. Thus although Kouro had her way during Chanesar’s 
life, it was Lila who went together with him into the valley of 
the shadow. 


A FEW STONE IMPLEMENTS OF INDIA. 

By G. E. L. Carter, Esq., I.C.S. 

( Read on 29 th November , 1919. ) 

The time has doubtless not yet arrived for a categorical 
determination of the Stone Age or Ages in India. Always must 
we remember that the use of stone is not characteristic of nor 
synchronous with definite periods of calendrical eras but bears 
reference entirely to the civilisation, the internal and external 
relations of the people who use the stone implements in every- 
day life. 


26 
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Actual finds by myself may be classed in three groups : — 

(а) The Palaeolithic bouchers and other stones of Sind, the 

finest examples being those of Kotri Pariti. 

(б) The struck stones, all silica, of the Deccan, the Konkan 

and of Sind, exemplified by the delicate stones of 
Tharre and the wonderful rockcrystal of Khatalwada. 

(c) The polished stones of Kashmir and of Sopara. 

Elsewhere I have, in addition to giving a catalogue of the 
finds, endeavoured by comparative folklore to reconstruct not 
only a few beliefs of the past but to show what routes were 
followed by the people carrying those beliefs and to indicate 
what stages of civilisation there have been in the land. 

Here I shall attempt to build up a hypothesis linking up all 
my finds and those of others. It will be found that the dis- 
tribution of the form of the stone implements corresponds with 
that of the folklore and with the progress of political force 
in its main outlines. This correspondence I take to be a fact 
of the highest importance, throwing light on everything which 
is dark in the history of India. 

A reference to Mr. Coggin Browne’s catalogue shows an iden- 
tity in working between the cut neoliths of Jubbulpore of the 
United Provinces and of Sind. The Jubbulpore neoliths now 
lodged in the Lahore Museum confirm the fact. The only 
conclusion we can draw is that there was absolute continuity 
in the flaked stone civilisation from Poona to Sukkur and from 
Gujerat to the Ganges Valley. Intercourse too is suggested 
by the finding of a Deccan igneous stone on Tharro hill and 
chort (? Sindhi) in the Thana.District and by the rectangular 
form of the stone (? lance) found only in Sind and the Deccan. 

In short the flaked stone is found in the west of India and 
along a broad belt striking into the heart of the country. 
Expressed in terms of routes these stones follow 

(a) the sea-board of coastal route , 

(b) the road to Pataliputra. 
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The Punjab and the whole of South and East India, so far 
as we know, furnish no specimens of this style of working. It 
may be that they will be found but probably only not far from 
the coast. For the present we are justified in assuming that 
this style of working was developed in Western India, wherever 
the stone available was suitable, and in view of its distribution, 
must assume a close connection with lands overseas. This at 
once opens up a realm of speculation. Intercourse could 
hardly be direct with Egypt, yet Egyptian folklore abounds, 
and in the headless sacrifice and allied beliefs, there is the strong- 
est Egyptian influence. Moreover the Egyptian implements 
were all of struck stone. One should probably postulate a 
large coastal civilisation around the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
no doubt springing from the earliest times but continuous 
and without a break down to modern times. We may 
refer to Solomon’s Ophir, to the Chaldsens, to Hippalus, to 
those who fetched Indian agates for Rome, to the Arabs and 
to Sir Thomas Roe. The outstanding landmark in the history 
of this civilisation was the Arab intrusion, for the Moslems, 
combining religious zeal with the ardour of the merchants, 
profoundly modified the spirit under which the intercourse was 
carried on. An armed force took the place of a system of 
international law and order. 

With my third group, the group of polished stones, is bound 
up the whole of the orthodox history of India. 

This form was brought from the North-west, it is certainly 
found in Kashmir,, moved through East India and came back 
to the West where it is found on the site of that great mart 
of the Konkan subject to the Satakarnis, Sopara. What charac- 
terised the Asoka period we do not know, probably the use of 
polished stones also, so that we shall expect to find stones of 
this horizon along the belt from Central India to Gujerat. 
Accompanying the spread of polished stones we find tumuli, 
the knowlodge of geometry and marked pottery. It is signi* 
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Scant not only that the very form of the polished stone is 
inconsistent with a knowledge of working in flint but by its 
clumsiness postulates a knowledge of metal for fine work. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

( Submitted at the meeting of 30th July, 1919. ) 

The Honorary Secretary drew the attention of members to 
tho undermentioned articles and books which are interesting 
from an Anthropological point of view : — 

1 . The Article by Rev. Dr. Oesterley on “Old Testamont Folk- 
lore ” in the Edinburgh Review of January 1919, based on Sir 
James George Frazer’s recent book “ Folklore in the Old Testa- 
ment : Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend and Law (1918)” 
and on various other publications from 1894 to 1905. He drew 
special attention to the following passage appreciating the work 
of anthropologists in the branch of cultural anthropology. (The 
“ Edinburgh Review ” of January 1919. No. 467, Vol. 229, 
pp. 175-177). 

“ Nothing has so contributed to our knowledge of tho religions 
of the w'orld as the arduous and unremitting labour of anthro- 
pologists. Many of the leading authorities in anthropology have 
concentrated their studies mainly upon that branch of it which 
deals with the religious or quasi-religious conceptions of men, in- 
cluding especially the ritual and beliefs of savage races. Here we 
touch upon something that is common to human nature. With 
rare exceptions all men from tho primitive savage down to his 
cultured descendant of the present day have some belief in the 
supernatural. The religions of to-day, whether we acknowledge 
it or not, have fundamental points of contact with the religions 
of primitive man, for human nature in its essence is the same 
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throughout all ages. The solidarity of the human family is 
nowhere more emphasized than in its need for supernatural 
belief. This has been illustrated in a convincing and incontro- 
vertible manner by the study of religious beliefs among men in 
the lower stages of civilization. As Dr. Farnell truly remarks : 
** All through the present stages of savage men there prevails an 
** extraordinary uniformity, in spite of much local variation, in 
“ ritual and mythology, a uniformity so striking as to suggest 
** belief in an ultimately identical tradition, or, perhaps more 
* l reasonably, the psychologic theory that the human brain-cell 
** in different races at the same stage of development responds 
" with the same religious speech or the same religious act to the 
“ same religious stimuli supplied by its environment .” 1 The 
anthropologists have greatly contributed to the serious study of 
religion by furnishing the necessary data as to its origin and 
growth. ‘‘ To understand the ways of God with man, and the 
'* whole meaning of His plan of salvation, it is necessary to go 
“ back and see His work in its beginnings, examining the rudi- 
“ mentary stages of the process of revelation.” 2 

These words were written in a somewhat different connexion, 
but they are none the less appropriate here. We have learned 
to see, thanks to the labourers of anthropologists, that the reli- 
gious product, i.e.y the great mass of early conceptions and super- 
stitions and delusions which formed, and forms, the religion of 
savage man, was, on the face of it, a complex growth. “Religion 
in fact is subject to the laws of ordinary development.” 3 With 
tho advanco of the human intellect, the forms of religious belief 
become more spiritualized. This process is clearly visible within 
historical times, and we are therefore justified in assuming that 
the same process must have been going on for untold centuries 
previous to historic times. Doubtless there are many people, 

1 “ The Evolution of Religions,” p. 9. 

* “ The Old Testament and the Jewish Church,” p. 192. 

• ** What we term * Religion * marks a psychical predisposition of a 
biological oharacter which is of supreme evolutionary oharaoter.’’— • 
Crawley, “ The Tree of Life,” p. 3. 
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even at the present day, wholly opposed to such an attitude as 
this towards religion. They maintain that there can be no 
rudimentary stages in the process of revelation, because the 
idea of revelation implies an act full and complete in itself, 
irrespective of, and in its essence unconnected with, anything 
that went before. They would say, for example, that the 
revelation of Mount Sinai did not admit of previous stages be- 
cause it was an absolutely complete act in itself. We owe it in 
great measuro to the anthropologists that this narrow concep- 
tion of the Creator’s interest in, and solicitude for, mankind has 
become untenable ; for they have brought a whole world of 
facts to show that the divine activity among men cannot be 
restricted to any particular periods or to any particular people. 
It is difficult to doubt that the Apostle included all mankind 
when, in addressing the Athenians, he spoke of those who 
‘‘ should seek God, if haply they might feel after Him and find 
“ Him, though He be not far from every one of us ; for in Him 
“ we live and move and have our being.” (Acts xvii. 27, 28.) 

But while the debt due to the magnificent labours of anthro- 
pologists is whole-heartedly acknowledged, we must be on our 
guard against certain common anthropological fallacies. There 
is, to give but one example, what is described as the fallacy of 
simple enumeration ; this has been well and sufficiently dealt 
with by Dr. Farnell. He writes : 

On the ground of the general inductive belief that the higher 
“ races have at one time passed through a savage phase, it is too 
“often rashly assumed that each and all of them must at one 
“ time have possessed a particular institution, such as totemism 
“ or ancestor- worship, which, as a matter of fact, is found among 
“ the majority of savage races to-day. This is to exaggerate the 
“principle of solidarity, to ignore the fact of the great diversity 
“actually observable among existing primitive societies and the 
“ possibility that it was just by avoiding some particular detri- 
mental institution that some of the higher peoples were able to 
“proceed on their path of progress.” 1 


l Op. cit. f p. 12. 
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For example, where it is desired to establish analogies (e.g., 
for some custom or ritual of which traces are found, or supposed 
to be found, in the Old Testament) a great array of enumera- 
tions may lead, one quite astray by seeming to establish the ubi- 
quity of the custom or ritual under consideration ; for in spite 
of external similarity it is quite possible that the Old Testament 
example may originate in an entirely different circle of ideas ; 
if one of the supposed analogies be false it may quite possibly 
follow that the mass of them is likewise not relevant.” 

2 . “ Lectures and Essays of William Robertson Smith'* edited 
by John Sutherland Black and George' Chrystal ( 1912 ). Now, 
that as the result of the last great war, Arabia and the Arabs 
present, themselves for greater attention to students, the chapters 
on “ Arabian Studies ” in the fifth section of the book give us 
some good glimpse of the manners and customs of the Arabs. 

3. The subject of the Great Deluge, stories of which have been, 
found in the literature and folklore of many people, both civi- 
lized and uncivilized, has been treated in “ Lecture II, Deluge 
Stories and the new Sumerian Version ” in “The Legends of 
Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Translation ” by 
Dr. Leonard W. King (1916). The author, referring to the re- 
cent recoveries of some documents from Nippur, refers to the 
early version of the flood in the documents and to the effect of 
its discovery upon some current theories. 

The Deluge has been explained by “Anthropological Theories 
connected with the daily voyage of the Sun God.” On account 
of the absence of astrological colouring in the summerical nar- 
rative presented by the recent Sumerian discoveries of times 
about twenty centuries before Christ, it is suggested that the 
Deluge stories have been based on the historical fact of great 
floods in the Euphrates valley. In other countries similar 
stories may be due to such floods or to the fact of migrations of 
stories. “ Stated briefly, it is that a Deluge story may arise 
as a popular explanation of some striking natural feature in a 
country.” 
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4. A very interesting and instructive article by Mr. W. 
Crooke, I.C.S., one of the Past- Presidents of our Society (1895) 
in the “Folklore” of June 1918 (pp. 113 — 145) on “ The House 
in India from the Point of view of Sociology and Folklore.” As 
the author of the Paper said, “ The questions connected with 
the house and house-building are of special importance to the 
student of sociology and folklore, the building and occupation 
of the house mark one of the most momentous transitions in the 
social history of mankind-the abandonment of nomadic life ; the 
more definite association of the members of tho tribe or clan by 
the foundation of a village, involving tho more intimate union 
of the individual with those who are his blood kindred ; the 
beginnings of communial life, which, again, leads to common 
worship to communion with tho deity in sacrifioe and feast.” 
“ The Indian house, then, in its plan and materials, is infinitely 
varied. It plays an important part in tho social life of the 
• people, and it is only natural that many taboos and super- 
stitions centre around it.” The learned author dwells at 
some length on the site of houses, on their forms or types, on 
the materials used in constructing them, on the beliefs and 
customs connected with the foundation and opening of the 
houses and the good or bad omen in connection with all these. 

5. The same Journal. (“ Folklore ” of June 1918). 

We had lately in Bqmbay a War Museum Exhibition, where 
various exhibits in connection with tho War were exhibited. 
But in the Imperial War Museum Exhibition held at Burlington 
House, there was what is called “ tho lighter side ” consisting of 
“ the collection of soldiers’ and sailors’ Mascots ” of all nations. 
A small para, in the same Journal headed “ War Mascots ” gives 
a variety of charms and amulets carried over their persons by 
soldiers and sailors to protect themselves from risks. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 
the 25th June 1919, at 6-15 r. m. (S.T.), when Rao Bahadur 
P. B. .Joshi occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following three Papers were then read : — 

1. “A Khasi Aetiological Folktale,” by Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Esq., M.A., B.L. 

2. “The Worship of the Goddess ^.ndhesvari, ” by Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

3. “ Physical Character of the Arabs : Their Relations with 
Ancient Persians,” by Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 
the 30th July 1919, at 6 p.m. (S.T.), when the President, Rao 
Bahadur P. B. Joshi, occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Leonard John Sedgewick, I.C.S., was duly elected a 
member of the Society. He was proposed by A. E. L. 
Emanuel, Esq., I.C.S. 


27 
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The Honorary Secretary informed the members of the gift of 

International Cata- the marginally noted books from the 

Xropology P uT C to Government of Bombay and read the 

8th issues, 1903—11. undermentioned correspondence in the 
Anthropology 1912, 

1913 and 1914. matter : — 

Secretary to Government’s (General Department) letter 
dated 22nd August 1918. 

Our reply dated 4th September 1918. 

Secretary to Government’s letter dated 11th June 1919. 

Our reply dated 27th June 1919. 

The Hohorary Secretary drew the attention of the members 
to the undermentioned publications referring to some Anthro- 
pological subjects : — 

Ik The article by Rev. Pr. Osterley on “ Old Testament 
Folklore ” in the Edinburgh Review of January 1919. 

2. “ Lectures and Essays of William Robertson Smith,” 
edited by J. Sutherland Black, Esq., and George Chrystal, 
Esq. (1912). 

3. The article by W. Crooke, Esq., I.C.S., on “ The House 
in India from the point of view of Sociology and Folklore,” in 
the Folklore of June 1918. 

4. A paragraph headed “War-Mascots” in Folklore of 
June 1918. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ The Folklore of Kanara, Part I,” 1 by J. A. Saldanha, 
Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

2. “ The Worship of the Deity Satyanarayana in Northern 
India,” by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


1 This Paper will be printed in a subsequent Number. 
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The Ordinary Monthly Meeting op the Anthropological 
Society op Bombay was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday 
the 27th August 1919, at 6-15 p.m. (S.T.), when the President 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, occupied the Chair. 

« 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “Some Archaic Folk-Songs from the District of Chitta- 
gong in Eastern Bengal,” by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq.* M.A. 
B.L. 

2. “ A Few Parsi Nirangs (Religious Formulas),” by Shams- 
ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji’Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was called on Wednesday the 24th 
September 1919, when Mr. Jalbhoy D. Bharda, B.A., was to 
deliver his address pn “ Some Theories of Magic and Religion in 
Fraser’s Golden Bough.” The reading of the address was 
postponed to another meeting when an audience larger than 
that of the members of the Society could be convened. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Wednesday, 
the 29th October 1919, at 6-15 p.m. (S.T.), when Rao Bahadur 
P. B. Joshi occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last two meetings were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

1. “ A Few Notes on the Aborigines of Chhota Udaipur 

State in the Rewa Kantha Political Agency, ” by H. J. Antia, 
Esq., Superintendent, Managed Estates,, Kathiawar (retired;. ' 
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2. “ An Old Scindi Ballad— Kouro and Chanesar,” by C. A. 
Kincaid, Esq., I.C.S. 

A vote of thanks to the authors of the Papers concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, on Friday 1 * * , 
the 28th November 1919 at 6 p.m. (S.T.), when, in the absence 
of the President and the Vice-Presidents, Mr. R. P. Masani, 
M.A., occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

W. B. Stover, Esq. (Anklesvar) and S. Ramesvara Aiya, Esq. f 
M.A., B.L. (Trivandrum) were duly elected members of the 
Society from the next year. 

Mr. Jalbhoy D. Bharcla, B.A., then orally delivered an 
address on “ Some Theories of Magic and Religion in Fraser’s 
Golden Bough. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Bharda for his Address concluded the 
proceedings of the meeting. 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

A Special Meeting of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay was held on Saturday the 29th November* 1919, at 
5-30 p.m. (S.T.) at the Bungalow of Air. G. E. L. Carter, I.C.S., 
at the Seaface Road, Pali Hill, Bandra. 

Mr. Carter had invited the members of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society to see his unique collection, of 
stone implements of ancient times at his bungalow at Bandra. 
He very kindly extended, at the request of the Honorary 
Secretary, a- similar opportunity for an inspection of his unique 

1 As the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society had its own 

meeting on YY 7 ednesday, the 2(Jth November 1919, at its rooms, our 

Society’s meeting was convened on Friday the 28th Novomber 1919. 
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collection to the members of the Anthropological Society. A 
Special Meeting of the Anthropological Society was, therefore, 
convened when the following members were present : — 

Bao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, President. 

Rao Sahib Dr. V. P. Chovan. 

J. A. Saldanha, Esq. 

K. A. Padhye, Esq. 

Dr. R. N. Ramina. 

R. P. Masani, Esq. 

Dr. P. N. Daruwalla. 

S. S. Mehta, Esq. 

Rao Bahadur S. T. Bhandare. 

J. D. Bharda, Esq. 

J. Mercer, Esq. 

D. D. Gilder, Esq. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshcdji Modi, Honorary Secretary. 

Amongst those present were the following visitors who 
were also invited as they took an interest in antiquarian 
subjects : — 

Prof. A. Geddes. 

J. E. Saldatwalla, Esq. 

H. J. Antia, Esq. 

A. K. Vessavowalla, Esq. 

Noshir wan B. Desai, Esq. 

Mr. Carter at first took the members and visitors round his 
large collection which was deposited in a separate room and 
then read his paper on “ The Stone Age of India.” 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, the President of the Society, then 
thanked Mr. Carter on behalf of the Society and the visitors for 
the excellent opportunity he had so kindly afforded them to 
inspect his large and unique collection of stone implements as 
also for his kind reception of the party and for the learned 
discourse. 
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TALES OF OLD SIND. ^ 

v5\ <fp. 

By C. A. Kincaid, Esq., I. C. S. ^ 

( Read on 28th January 1920. ) * 

RAJBALA. 


Rajbala was the daughter of Thakor Partabsing of Vcshalpur 
and throughout India had no rival — not only in beauty but«also 
in wit, wisdom and daring. While still a child her father had 
betrothed her to Ajitsing, son of Anarsing, a Soda Rajput, who 
ruled in Umarkot. Anarsing was king of but a small country and 
as he kept a large band of horsemen, he was forced to raid his 
neighbour’s villages in order to pay them. One day it chanced 
that Anarsing’s overlord, the king of Sind, had sent a convoy of 
treasure by road. The news came to Anarsing’s ears and he re- 
solved to seize it. He sallied out with his horsemen and attack- 
ed the royal guards. But the guards were good men and true, 
and they resisted so manfully that at last Anarsing’s horsemen 
fled, leaving him a captive in the hands of the king’s men. To 
punish him the king of Sind sequestered his lands and drove 
him from the country. The unhappy Anarsing fled to a dis- 
tant village where he at last died in poverty and squalor. 


On Anarsing’s death his widow gave herself wholly to the 
care o*. her son Ajitsing, and actually worked as a labourer to 
support him. At length w orn out by grief and toil, she died when 
her son had reached the threshold of manhood. Ajitsing, left 
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to his own resources, at first petitioned the king of Sind to give 
him back his lands but in vain. Then he thought of Rajbala 
his betrothed. He sent a Rajput kinswoman to ask Thakor 
Partabsingh to fulfil his promise and give him his daughter in 
wedlock. When the Rajput lady sent by Ajitsing reached 
Veshalpur, Rajbala was sixteen years old and had often 
thought of the boy to whom she had as a child been 
betrothed ; and when she heard that he had grown up strong, 
bold and handsome, she cared little that he had lost every- 
thing in the world save a Rajput’s honour and a Rajput’s 
sword. So when Ajitsing’s kinswoman came to Veshalpur, the 
princess sent for her and begged her tell the prince that she was 
his, come what might ; and that if her father forbade their mar- 
riage she would at least wed no one else. Thakor Partabsing’s 
answer w'as different. “ I am ready ” he told Ajitsing’s kins- 
woman “ to give Rajbala to the prince, but he must prove to 
me first that he will not be a dependent on her bounty. Let 
him come w r ith Rs. 20,000 and he shall have Rajbala for his 
bride.” The Rajput lady took back the two messages to 
Ajitsing. He was overjoyed at the words of Rajbala, but 
he was overwhelmed with misery at the condition made by 
the old Thakor. So far from owning Rs. 20,000 he did not 
owm Rs. 20. He remained plunged in grief for some time. 
Then he remembered a rich Jesalrnir banker with whom his 
father often had dealings. He went to Jesalrnir and telling the 
banker his story asked for the loan of Rs. 20,000. The old 
banker looked Ajitsing all over ; then he said “ The Rs. 
20,000 are yours but on one condition. You must promise 
not to make your wife yours, until you repay my loan with 
interest.” The unhappy Ajitsingh thought at first to refuse, 
but as he could not imagine any other w r ay of getting the money, 
he at last consented. He took the Rs. 20,000 and with the 
money w^ent to Veshalpur. The old Thakor who had thought 
that he had rid himself of Ajitsing was but little pleased to see 
him come to his palace with his saddle-bags full of money. But 
having given his w r ord he would not go back on it and with due 
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ceremonies he married Rajbala to the prince and gave them one 
of his palaces to live in. When the young couple lay down to 
rest, the prince, to Raj bala’s astonishment, drew his sword and 
put it naked between them. Rajbala was too shy to ask the 
prince why he acted like this and several days passed without her 
doing so. At last taking her courage in both hands, she went 
up to him and said: “ Lord of my soul, I often see that you 
sigh deeply as if a prey to grief. Pray tell me what it is. I am 
your slave and aught I can do to help you even to giving 
you my life 1 shall do readily. There is a remedy for every 
ill and there is no remedy so good for a sorrow as to tell it 
to a friend.” At first the prince said nothing. Then he lifted 
his eyes and moved deeply by Raj bala’s pure and beautiful 
face and her moving words, he took her hand in his and told 
her all his story. 

Rajbala on hearing it cried : “ My Lord ! You have indeed 
bought me for a price high above my worth and I shall always 
be grateful to you. But you will never get the Rs. 20,000 by 
staying here. Let us flee away together, I shall put on a man’s 
dress and we shall give out that we are brothers-in-law. Let 
us start at once ; for the sooner we start the sooner we shall bo 
able to pay back that wretched money-lender his Rs. 20,000.” 
That very night Rajbala put on a man’s dress and while all in 
the palace were asleep crept with Ajitsing out of the palace. 
Then they saddled and mounted their horses and rode away from 
Veshalpur. Some days later the Rana of Udaipur, Jagatsing, 
was sitting on the roof of his house and looking over his city. 
Suddenly he saw two young Rajputs riding towards the city 
gates. Their faces were new to him ; so he at once sent men to 
bring the strangers t6 him. The two Rajputs salaamed in the 
Rana’s presence and in reply to his questions the elder said : 
“ We are Rajputs. My name is Ajitsing. My brother-in-law’s 
name is Gulabsing. We went out to seek service and heaven has 
guided us to your Court.” The Rana was delighted with the 
boy’s frank speech. He gave the two youths a home and ordered 
that Rs. 5 should be paid them daily. At first Ajitsing and 
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Rajbala were delighted at their reception, but as time passed 
they saw that they were getting no nearer the repayment of the 
banker ’8 debt. They had reached Udaipur just before the rains 
began ; but the rainy season flew by and Dasara was at hand, 
yet they saved nothing out of their daily allowance which only 
just sufficed for their food and clothing. In the meantime 
Rana Jagatsing had made ready the usual Dasara hunt and on 
Dasara day the Rana went out a hunting and in his train went 
Gulabsing and Ajitsing. As they went a tracker came running 
up with the news that a lion as well as some deer had been 
marked down The Rana at once resolved to hunt the lion. 
“ A lion on Dasara day is a fitting quarry indeed ! ” he cried. 
He mounted an elephant and with his nobles rode to the 
spot. The beaters began and the beaters closing in from three 
sides drove the lion, through a gap near which the Rana lay 
in wait. The other nobles guarded other gaps at various points 
of the wood. The lion a huge, maned beast, suddenly charged 
roaring at the Rana’s elephant and so fearful was its appearance 
that the Rana, panic-stricken, let his bows and arrows fall to 
the ground. The giant brute sprang on the elephant’s trunk, 
and tore a great mass of flesh out of its forehead. It 
leapt again to the ground and then once more sprang on the 
elephant’s head. The elephant, faint with pain and fright, was 
on the point of falling over, when Gulabsing, calling to Ajitsing 
that he was going to the Rana’s help, rode up with the speed of 
thought and pierced the lion with his spear through and through 
the body. The lion fell to the ground and before it could re- 
cover itself Gulabsing, with a single blow of his sword, severed 
its neck in two. Then, alighting, he cut off the lion’s cars and 
paws, remounted at full gallop and returned to his former post. 

The Rana, saved as by a miracle from death, mounted a fresh 
elephant and calling his nobles round him asked who it was 
that had killed the lion ; for so swiftly had Gulabsing come and 
gone that the Rana had not had the time to recognize him. 
Each time serving courtier suggested m turn that some friend of 
his had done the gallant deed. But the Rana shook his head and 
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turning his elephant about set out for his palace. On reaching 
the palace door he bade all his nobles pass in front of him, for he 
thought that if he saw his rescuer he would know him again. 
When Gulabsing passed in front of the Rana, the latter recog- 
nized him and called out “ Ho ! Rajput ! you are he who 
rescued me and slew the lion !” Gulabsing answered respect- 
fully “ Whomsoever your majesty says slew the lion, slew it.” 
The Rana was puzzled at the answer and was uncertain whether 
he was right or not. But Ajitsing broke in, “ 0 Protector of the 
poor, he who cut off the lion’s paws and ears will surely have 
kept them to prove his deed.” The Rana turned angrily on 
him and said : “ Ears or no ears, paws or no paws ! you never 
killed the lion !” Ajitsing blushed and said, “ No ; I did not kill 
it, but he who did kill it will have its paws and ears.” Then 
the Rana remembered that he and Gulabsing were brothers- 
in-law and bade the latter if he could produce the brute’s paws 
and ears. Gulabsing leapt from his saddle, pulled out of his 
holster the lion’s paws and ears and put them respectfully at the 
Rana’s feet. The delighted prince praised Gulabsing’s courage 
and modesty and gave him a robe of honour and made him and 
Ajitsing captains of his guard. Gulabsing he placed in charge 
of his state palace and Ajitsing he put over his sleeping apart- 
ments. They could but accept the royal bounty, but they were 
both deeply grieved at their constant separation. 

The rains past and winter succeeded them, but the banker’s 
Rs. 20,000 seemed as far off as ever. One evening about Christ- 
mas time a heavy storm broke. Gulabsing was on duty at the 
state palace and Ajitsing with the king. The king bade him 
go and rest and went himself to join his queen. At this time 
poor Gulabsing was on duty at the state palace and was feeling 
sad and wet and cold. To amuse himself he sang a quatrain 
which I may translate as follows : — 

The dark rain pours, the river roars. 

The lightnings flash the storm gods’ire ; 

The rain-soaked ground gleams all around 
And yet within, my heart’s on fire. 
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Ajitsing heard Gulabsing’s song as he was walking home - 9 
its words struck an echo in his heart and after a moment’s pause 
he sang back — 

The Lord is just ; in Him I trust 
Heaven watches still though earth be sleeping. 

Some sin done in some former life 

Is now my heart from your heart keeping. 

Gulabsing heard his answer and murmured with a sigh “ Yes, 
indeed, it is our destiny and we must bear it.” 

Now it happened that the Rana’s queen was extremely shrewd 
and clever. When she heard the two quatrains, she said to the 
king : “ Those two captains of your guards are husband and wife. 
The one on duty over your palace is certainly a woman.” 
The Rana laughing shook his head and said “ No, no ; they 
are brothers-in-law.” “ Maharaj,” said the queen, “ You 
are surely right ; still let us test them and see whether they are 
brothers-in-law as you say, or man and wife as I still think.” 
The Rana to please his queen sent a messenger to call them. 
When they had come and done obeisance, he eyed them sternly 
and said, “ Gulab and Ajit, tell me at once whether one of you 
is not a woman, at your peril.” The two were panicstrickcn 
and answered not a word. The Rana asked still more sternly 
“ WTiy do you not answer ?” Then, seeing their confusion, 
he said in kindlier tone, “ Nay, do not fear to tell me your 
story. Anything that I can I would willingly do for him who 
saved my life.” Ajitsing then recovered his courage and told 
their whole story from beginning to end. The Rana said 
nothing in reply, but sending for a slave girl, he bade her 
take and clothe Gulabsing in a girl’s dress. Next morning he 
ordered his treasurer to pay Ajitsing Rs. 20,000 together with 
the interest due on the debt. The youth had no sooner got the 
money then he mounted his horse and rose as hard as he could 
to Jesalmir and going to the banker’s house he paid him his debt. 
A year had passed since Ajitsing had borrowed the money and 
the old banker had long deemed his money lost. But he consoled 
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himself with the thought that he had made much more in 
former days out of his dealings with Ajitsing’s father. So when 
the money that he thought lost came back to him he was the 
more delighted. After paying the banker, Ajitsing rode like 
the wind back to Udaipur and to show his gratitude threw 
himself at the Rana’s feet. But the king sent for Rajbala and 
formally bestowed on her the title of “ Pranrakhshak Devi ” 
( “ Life-saving Goddess ” ), and by this name she beoame known 
all through Udaipur. Then he gave her a rich estate and 
a palace. That very day Ajitsing and Rajbala went to live in it, 
but this time the prince’s sword reposed in its scabbard and 
no longer lay naked on the couch dividing the sleeping lovers. 


RIDDLES CURRENT IN THE DISTRICT OF 
MURSHIDABAD IN NORTH-WESTERN 
BENGAL. 

PART I. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

{Read on 28th January 1920.) 

In continuation of my previous papers on the riddles current 
in the different districts of Bengal and Bihar, I publish below the 
texts in Devanagari script, and the English translations of, to- 
gether with notes on, the first instalment of some riddles which 
are current in the district of Murshidabad in North-Western 
Bengal. These riddles have been collected in that district ; and 
the bare texts thereof in Bengali characters have been published 
at pages 148 — 154 of Volume XIX (for 1319 B. S.) of the 
Sanglya-Sahitya-Pariskat-Patrika (the Journal of the Academy 
of Bengali Literature of Calcutta) which is issued from, the 
Academy’s rooms No. 143-1, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 
This first instalment consists of the undermentioned 25 riddles 
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which have for their theme some of the trees, shrubs and 
creepers which are peculiar to the flora of Bengal : — 

I. — Trees, Shrubs and Creepers. 

(O 

to ? 3m — ftirrar I 

^ . to to *tfsf srSr ? 3m — wm I 

3. *TTsrc tot ? 3m — fag i 

*. M 3T2T ? 3m -CTT5WI® | 

v . to^ m ? 3m — i 

^ u ? 3m — ^rfrtrar i 
v». to; *mj ^rfar ? 3m — 3 ***itsj i 

c . TO. R&f 3TO TOT ? 3m — STT^fTTSf 1 

Translation. 

( 1 ) 

1. What trees (are those which) deck (themselves) out in 

finery ? 

Answer . — The Silk-Cotton Tree (Bombax malabaricum— 
Order Malvacece). 

2. What trees (are those which) play on musical instru- 

ments ? 

Answer. — The Siris or Sirisha Tree ( Albizzia lebbek — 
Order Leguminosce). 

3. On the veins (or tubercles) of what trees are thorns? 
Answer.— The Spurgeworts Tekcilti Sij (Euphorbia 

antiquorum ) and Mana-s a Sij (Euphorbia neriifolia). 
Both these plants belong to the order Eupkorbiacece. 

4. At the tops (lit., heads) of what trees are matted locks of 

hair ? 

Answer . — The Palmyra Palm Tree (Borassus flabellijer— 
Order Palnwz). 
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5. At the tops (lit., heads) of what trees are sores I 

Answer. — ‘The Horse-Radish Tree ( Moringa pier y go* 
sperma — Order Moringeas). 

6. What trees (are those which) make a creaking sound \ 

Answer. — The Oil-press which is called in Bengali 
ghani-gachha or “ the oil-press treeS* 

7. What trees (are those which) play at balls 1 

Answer. — The Bael Tree (A&gle marmelos — ‘Order 
Rutaceae). 

8. What fishes (are those which have got) stings which point 

backwards ? 

Answer. — A kind of fish called the Jala- fish. 

Note. 

1. The seed-capsules of the silk-cotton-tree yield the red silk- 
cotton or simul-ootton which is used for stuffing pillows, etc^ 
with. This tree is said, in the words of this riddle, to deck 
itself out in finery when its profuse red flowers bloom and lend 
it a gaudy aspect. Its flower-buds are eaten as a pot-herb. 
The roots of the young plants of this tree are administered 
medicinally as an alterative. It is made into a confection 
with sugar and clarified butter and taken either as an aphro- 
disiac or as a restorative in phthisis. Its young seed-capsules 
are also medicinally administered as a stimulant, diuretic, tonic 
and expectorant. The timber yielded by it is not very durable, 
except under water. 

2. The sim-tree is said to be regarded as sacred by the Bud- 
dhists. Its wood is much used fbr making implements used in 
agriculture and other industries, as also for manufacturing fur- 
niture and picture-frames. This timber is now known in Europe 
under the name of the “ East Indian Walnut.” 


2 
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The allusion contained in this riddle to this tree's playing 
on a musical instrument, appears to refer to the fact that the 
seeds within its dry pods, when agitated by the wind, produce 
a rattling noise. 

3. The spurgewort tekata sij ( Euphorbia antiquorum) has a 
three-angled or triangular stem, and the manasa sij a more or 
less cylindrical one. Both these plants possess stipular thorns on 
numerous tubercles (which have been called * veins ’ in this 
riddle) and are regarded as sacred to the snake-goddess Manasa. 
They are, therefore, planted either in hedges round gardens or 
singly in pots, as they are believed to have the property of 
protecting the householders from snake-bite. 

In the district of Murshidabad, the word siju ( ) appears to 
be used for the word sij ( ffrsr ) which is applied in other parts 
of Bengal to these spurgeworts. 

4. The palmyra palm is highly prized as a food -yielding tree, 
A juice is obtained by tapping its flower-stalks, which is either 
drunk in its fresh state, as a beverage, or is allowed to ferment 
into an intoxicating drink well-known as tari or toddy. A 
kind of coarse sugar or jaggery is also manufactured by boiling 
down this juice. It is stated that small round cakes of this 
palm -sugar were formerly, and appear to be even now, used as 
currency in the district of Tinnevelly in the Madras Presidency. 

The young fruits of this tree contain a jelly-like fluid which 
is subsequently changed into, and deposited as, a hard albumen. 
The soft layers of this jelly-like and albuminous substance are 
well-known in Bengal as taliansa and in Bihar as tar ke khaja, 
aa»d are eaten fresh in April, May or June. The palm-fruits 
ripen in July and August and are then gathered. The suc- 
culent mesocarp of these ripe fruits is scraped off and, mixed 
with grated cocoanut-kernel and a little quicklime, is made in 
Bengal into small flat oblong-shaped cakes called tal-pafali. 
The solid and almost unbreakable nuts contained within the.’e 
fruits are buried for two or three months, after which period 
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they germinate. These sprouting palm -nuts are broken open ; 
and the embryos contained therein, which are well known in 
Bengal as taler phonphol, are extracted and eaten raw. 

The “matted locks of hair” at the top of the palmyra palm 
are its dried flower-stalks which hang down from the base of 
its shapely coronal of leaves. 

5. The horse-radish tree bears a profusion of white flowers in 
the month of February, and produces long whip-like pods in 
March and April. Its leaves, flowers and pods are all cooked 
and eaten in Bengal as pot-herbs. Even the Europeans in India 
partake of the young pods of this tree, cooked in the shape of 
what is known to them as “the drum-stick curry.” Its pods 
are also made into pickles ; and its roots are also consumed by 
Europeans as an excellent substitute for horse-radish. 

I am unable to explain why the horse-radish tree is stated in 
this riddle to have got sores on its top. 

6. In Bengal, the indigenous rude machine for pressing 
out oil from the oil-seeds is called a ghani-gachha or “ the oil- 
press tree.” It is driven by a bullock which is yoked to it and 
goes round and round. While it is working, it emits a creaking 
sound. Hence this so-called “ tree “.has been stated in this 
riddle to make ra ( *r ) or a creaking noise. 

7. The bael-tree is regarded as sacred by the Hindus. Its 
leaves are used as a specially important offering in the worship 
of the god Siva and are also indispensably necessary for the 
performance of various other rites and ceremonies. It is very 
often mentioned in ancient Sanskrit literature. From its 
Sanskrit name bilva has been derived the modern vernacular 
name bel or bad which has also been adopted into the English 
language. It is also sometimes termed the iriphal. 

The early European writers on India called this fruit the 
Bengal Quince (Cydonxa bengalensis). While other older Indian 
and European writers on Materia Medica confused this fruit- 
tree with another tree— the bila or barun (Crakena religiosa) on 
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account of the similarity between the vernacular names of both. 
Early in the 16th century, Garcia de Orta and, after him, 
Clusius called this fruit Marmelos de Bengala. He, along with 
other early writers on Materia Medica, specially extolled its 
value in the treatment of dysentery. Jacobus Bontius, writing 
in a. d. 1629, called it Malum cydonium ; and Rheede, in 
a. d. 1686, termed it the Covalum. But Rumphius, who wrote 
in a. d. 1750, did not make any mention of it. 

Serapion, the Arab writer on Materia Medica, has described 
three drugs named bel, fel and vel, but has not furnished 
adequate descriptions thereof to allow of their being distin- 
guished one from the other. Avicenna makes the terms fel 
and bel as synonymous with each other but has said that it 
possesses properties very like those of the “ Apples of 
Mandragora.” The author of the Arabic treatise on Materia 
Medica named Makhzun-el-Adwiya ascribes cardiac, tonic and 
astringent properties to this fruit. The Hindu physicians 
also have written highly in praise of it. 

The bael-fruit is candied with sugar and made into tablets. 
The fresh ripe fruit is also eaten to a certain extent. But the 
most favourite way of taking it is to convert the ripe pulp 
thereof with sugar and tamarind and, sometimes, with milk and 
ice into a refreshing and mildly laxative sherbet. 

The dried shells of the smaller-sized bael.fruits are often 
beautifully carved and used as snuff-boxes. The very im- 
mature fruits, measuring nearly half an inch in diameter, 
are strung in rosaries alternately with the rudrakshas or the 
hard-tubercled seeds of the utrasum' bead-tree ( Elceocarpus 
yanitrus) and worn round the necks by the votaries of the 
Saiva cult. The wood of this tree is also ground on a hone 
with a little water and either with or without the addition of 
sandalwood, into a paste which is used for making the trans- 
verse white streaks or caste-marks on the foreheads of the 
aforementioned votaries. 
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The bad - tree (Mgte marmeloa) is regarded as particularly 
sacred by the followers of the Saiva cult throughout Southern 
India, as also by the N ambutiri Brahmans of Malabar. Its tri- 
foliate leaves are believed to symbolize the three universal 
attributes, namely, Sattva or the quality of goodness, purity, 
knowledge and quiescence ; Rajas or the quality of foulness, 
passion and activity ; and Tamos or the quality of darkness, 
ignorance and inertia. Its leaves also represent the three 
eyes and the three- pronged trident or trisula of the deity Siva, 
and are specially used in the propitiatory worship of this god. 
The offering of a single leaf of this tree is believed to wipe away 
the sins committed by the offerer thereof in three births or 
existences. 1 

The globular- shaped bael -fruits have been likened in this 
riddle to Nt?T ( bhania ) or round clay balls with which children 
play! 

8. I have been unable to find out either the vernacular 
synonyms, current in Southern Bengal, of the Jdfa-fish or the 
scientific name thereof. 

(*) 

\. »IT ^ 5TR IKR 
V <IH <6> W, 

3 . fltJrrar 

V. 9SR iKWft I 

ZxK — I 
Translation. 

(2) 

1. (What is that tree) whose body is rough and rugged, 

2. Whose leaves are like the hood (of the cobra), 


i Vide the Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum , VoL III, No. 1 
Madras : 1900, p. 84. 
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3. Whose flowers make a red display, 

4 . (And) whose fruits produce cotton ? 

Answer. — The Silk-Cotton Tree (Bombax malabaricum — Order 
Malvaceae). 

Note. 

The first line of this riddle refers to the rough bark on the 
trunk of the silk-cotton tree. I am unable to make out why, in 
the second line hereof, its leaves have been likened to the hood 
of the cobra. The third line alludes to the gorgeous display 
made by its large red flowers when the tree is in full bloom 
towards the close of the cold weather. The fourth line refers to 
the silk-cotton produced by its fruits. 

I have translated the words *** in the first line as 

meaning * rough and rugged ,’ the word in the second line 

as meaning, perhaps, ‘ the hood of the cobra,' and the word 
in the fourth line as signifying, most likely, ‘ cotton.' 

Also see paragraph 1 of my note on the preceding riddle. 

( * ) 

V *nd fa* 

STO — 1 

Translation. 

(3) 

1. (There are) three (kinds of) vegetables on one and the 
same tree. 

2 , (It) is standing (like the person named) Lalabihari. 

Answer — The Horse-Radish Tree (Moringa pterygosperma — 
Order Moringece). 
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( » ) 

vFt gfe, arc si 

5 ^ ? 5 t m, 

\. tit} qro qfi %r5f i 

StTC — ST 3W ^*5, J5T, lilt I 
Translation . 

(4) 

1. First (of all) came out the parched rice ; then (came out) 
the parched paddy ; 

2. Shortly afterwards {Jiit, on seeing and hearing) came out 
the snakes ; 

3. 0 father ! O father ! what a wonder [{lit., work) it is]. 

Answer.— The Buds, the Flowers and the Pods of the Horse- 

Radish Tree. 

Note. 

The- first line of the riddle No. 3 refers to the leaves, flowers 
and pods of the horse-radish-tree, all three of which are eaten 
as culinary vegetables. The name of the person called Lala- 
biharl appears to have been introduced into the second line 
thereof simply to make it rhyme with the first line. 

The * parched rice ’ mentioned in the first line of the riddle 
No. 4 is the oval-shaped white-lined unopened flower-bud which, 
on a cursory view, appears very much like a grain of parched 
rice. The ‘ parched paddy ’ of the same line is the expanded 
flower-bud which looks very much like it. The 4 snakes ’ men- 
tioned in the second line thereof are the long whip-like pods. 

In the district of Murshidabad, the word sdjne ( ) 

appears to be used for the word sajne( ) which is applied 
in other parts of Bengal to the horse-^dish-tree. 

( * ) 

V dvf 3^ ^ $i£T, 

^ . dR ’CTST *1121 *IT2T, dr*J 5fd VT2T, 

AT ^d fpjfT I 

dTTC— I 
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Translation. 

( 5 ) 

1. (What is that tree whose) leaves are smooth and shiny 
(as if they have been besmeared) with oil, whose fruits have 
prickles (on their rinds), 

2. Whose pips are large and oval-shaped (lit., whole and 
entire), (on breaking open whose fruits) the hands get sticky 
(with the viscous milky sap thereof), 

3. (And the fruits of) which are good (lit., pleasant) to eat. 

Answer . — The Jack-Fruit Tree (Artocarpus integrifolia — Order 
(Jrticacew). 

Note. 

It is mentioned by almost all the older European writers on 
India and also in the Ain-i-Akbari which was written in 1590 
a.d. Varthema, writing in 1510, a.d. calls the fruit by the 
name of ciccara. Its English name ' jack-fruit ’ has been derived 
from its Malayalam name ‘ Tsjaka 

The Indians consider it as one of the best fruits of India, as 
is testified to by tho third line of this riddle which states that 
the fruits of this tree ‘ are good to eat.’ But tho Europeans 
never partake of it owing to the rank smell of its ripe pulp. If 
tho flakes, which mako up its pulp, are fermented and distilled, 
they yield an alcoholic drink. Its pips are eaten roasted in the 
fire and are said to taste very like chestnuts. Its juice or sap is 
sticky and makes a useful cement as will appear from the second 
line of this riddle. It yields a valuable timber. 

(O 

— srfon i 
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Translation . 

( 6 ) 

1. (It is a) plump and round pot. Who is the potter who 
'has made it, 

2. (And) has filled it up with jewels and pearls ? 

Answer. — The pomegranate ( Tunica granatum — Order 

Lythraccce). 

Note. 

This tree is cultivated mostly in Northern India for its fruits 
which are of a poorer quality than those imported from Kabul. 
Its flowers, w hich are of a brilliant scarlet color, yield a red dye. 
The bark of this tree, as also the astringent rind of its fruits, is 
highly prized as a material for tanning leather with. 

The words have the sense of ‘ 'plump and round' 

The word means, most likely, ‘ an earthen pot.' The 

* jewels and pearls' mentioned in the second line of this riddle, 
are the reddish -colored fleshy seeds which lie neatly arranged 
W'ithin the fruit. 

The aforementioned simile, namely, the fact of likening 
the neatly -arranged seeds of a fruit to jewels is also to be 
found in the Bihari riddles Nos. 1 and 2 about the maize 
or Indian corn which has been published by me at page 28 
of Volume VII of this Journal a:ui in which the grains, beauti- 
fully studded on the maize-cob, have been compared with 
diamonds and pearls.’ 

( * ) 

^ . W STST y'lft, 
v. & i 
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Translation. 

(7) 

1 . (What is that tree whose boughs, when agitated by the 
wind, make) a soft soughing sound, 

2. (Which is) the dhulori of the month of Bhadra (August- 
September), 

3. (Whose fruits), being naked, go to the market, 

4. (And, when) ripe, become beautiful ? 

Answer . — The 'tamarind Tree ( Tamarindus indica — Order 
Leguminosct'). 

Note. 

This riddle bears a striking similarity, in several respects, to 
the Chittagong riddle No. 12 about the tamarind tree (see page 
305 of Volume XI of this. Journal). I think the first line of this 
riddle has the same meaning as the words 375TR of the first 
line of the Chittagong riddle No. 12. I have accordingly 
translated the first line of this riddle as meaning ‘ make a soft 
soughing sound. 1 

I am unable to make out the meaning of the word 
which is mentioned in the second line of this riddle. 

The third line of this riddle has the same meaning as the last 
four words of the second line of the Chittagong riddle No. 12, 
namely, that the pods of the tamarind tree are, first, denuded of 
their pericarps and, then, sent to the market for sale. 

The fourth line of this riddle means that, when the pods 
of tamarind become ripe, the mesocarps thereof assume a 
rich l reddish-brown color and, therefore, become beautiful to 
look at. 

The Oraons, an aboriginal tribe living on the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau, have a curious superstition with regard to the tama- 
rind tree. Whenever the delivery of a parturient woman among 
this people is delayed, and, if there be in the neighbourhood of 
her house a tamarind tree which was ever struck by lightning a 
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man goes to that tree, stands with his body touching it, and 
peels off the bark thereof just from that portion of its trunk 
which is in contact with his waist. With this bark of the tama- 
rind tree in his hand, he goes to the entrance of the lying-in 
room of the parturient woman, whereupon the doors of this 
room are immediately shut up. Thereafter he thrusts inside 
this room one end of the bark through a chink in the closed 
doors, and stands outside thereof, holding in his hand the other 
end of the bark. It is believed that, if the parturient woman 
looks steadfastly at this bark of the tamarind tree, her delivery will 
take place soon. As soon as she is delivered of the child, the 
man standing outside the doors of the lying-in room is informed 
of this event, whereupon he immediately takes out the bark. 
For, it is believed that, if the bark of the tamarind tree, is not 
forthwith taken out the newly-delivered woman’s uterus is sure 
to g£t inverted. 1 

Also see my notes about the Chittagong riddles Nos. 12 and 
13 about the tamarind tree at pages 306—308 of Vol. XI of 
The Journal of the Bombay Anthropological Society. 

T. nrfifar ufmf| m i 

TOT — IfTT I 
Translation. 

( 8 ) 

1. (While it is) green, all people cat (this) fruit (which is 
shaped) like a (round) jewel. 

2. (While it is) ripe, (this) fruit, (which is shaped) like a 
(round) jewel, rolls about on the ground. 

Answer . — The Fruit of the Dumur or Udumbara Tree (Ficus 
glomerata — Order Urticaceos). 

1 Vide the article on “ Birth and Childhood Ceremonies amongst the 
Oraont” in The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for 
September 1916. 
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Note . 

The first line of this riddle refers to the fact that the green or 
unripe fruits of the clumur or udumbara tree are eaten by the 
people of Bengal, cooked in curries. But these fruits are not 
eaten in a ripe stale, and are, therefore, as mentioned in the 
second line thereof, allowed to fall down upon the ground and 
lie rotting there. 

The dumur or udumbara tree is also regarded as sacred by 
the Hindus of Southern India, for it is believed by them that, 
underneath this tree, Ddttatreya , the incarnation of the Hindu 
Trinity, practised his very rigorous austerities. It is considered 
so very sacred that the Xambutiri Brahmans of Malabar say 
that there must be, at least, one of these trees in the compound 
or garden attached to the house occupied by a member of their 
community, and that, if it does not actually grow there, he 
should imagine that one is doing so there . 1 

Its wood is also used for making the implements such as ladles, 
etc., which are employed in the performance of yajhas or sacri- 
ficial worships. 

It is also used in sorcery. In Bihar, when a person desires to 
make his enemy restless* the practitioner of nefarious magic 
directs him to go on a Saturday to a Kothddumur tree, invoke 
it with the present of a betel-nut, and then to return home. Ho 
is further instructed to go again to this tree very early in the 
morning of the following Sunday, cut one of its small branches, 
strike it with one of his fingers to the accompaniment of the 
recital of a prescribed mantra and then to insert it in the roof 
of his enemy’s house. It is believed that the performance of this 
incantation will make the performer's enemy restless . 2 


t Vide, tKo Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum, VoL III, 
No. 1. Madras : 1900. p. 84. 

1 Vide The Journal of the Anthropologic al Society of Bombay, Vol. IX, 
TP- {>18-519. 
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( < ) 

X. <I*1K 32T fta, 

^ ^Tt 5TT *lfa I 

•TO* — I 
Translation. 

(9) 

1. (It is the) king’s son (named) Madana Haijsa. 

2. (Its) rind is eaten ; (but its) kernel is thrown away. 

Answer. — The fruit of the Ckdlta Tree (Dillenia speciosa — 
Order Dilleniaeeoe). 

Note. 

I am unable to make out why, in the first line of this riddle, 
the fruit of the chaltd tree has been likened to a king’s son named 
Madana HaDsa. But the second line thereof refers to the fact 
that the people of Bengal eat, cooked in acid curries, the thick 
and fleshy pericarps of this fruit, which are of a somewhat 
sub-acid flavour. While the curious-looking fleshy flower-like 
mesocarp of this fruit is thrown away as useless. 

Also see my note on the Chittagong riddle No. 14 about the 
chdltd tree at pages 308-309 of Vol. XI of this Journal. 

In the district of Murshidabad, the word ‘ chdlle ’ ( ^rvIrT ) 
appears to be used for tho’ word ‘ chalita * ( ^nf^r ) and 
4 chalta ’ ( ) which are respectively applied, in Chitta- 

gong and Southern Bengal, to this fruit. 

( v) 

qTdtbi 3T5N, jsft, 
d’lcf Mdl I 

TOI — 't'rll I 
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Translation. 

( 10 ) 

1. (What is that tree whose) leaves (are) waving, (and whose) 
fruits (are) short and stunted ? 

2. With those (fruits) the gods are worshipped. 

Answer. — The Plantain Tree ( Musa sapientum and Musa 
paradisiaca — Order Scitaminece ). 

Note. 

The second line of this riddle alludes to the fact that ripe 
plantains form an important pujd- offering to the gods. 

Compare this Murshidabad riddle with the Chittagong riddle 
Nos. 4 and 5 about the plantain tree and the fruit thereof. Also 
see the notes thereon at pages 299-300 of Vol. XI of this 
J oumal. 

( u ) 

^ ATcT I 

StR— £5 I 

Translation. 

( 11 ) 

1. A messenger came out of the forest. 

2. The messenger says : “ I make water upon boiled rice.** 

Answer. — The Lemon ( Citrus medica, var. acida — Order Ruta - 

cece). 

Note. 

This riddle bears a striking similarity to the Chittagong 
riddle No. 15 and the Hindi one about the lemon which have 
been respectively published at pages 309 and 310 of Vol. XI 
of this Journal. All these three riddles allude to the Indian 
practice of squeezing out the juice of slices of lemon over 
boiled rice and, thereby, flavouring the same with a pleasant 
acid taBte and an agreeable odour. 
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( « ) 

V ststc ster, ift aw t tffr, 

v <rra ^i 5 T ^ sra, fan 5 ^ 

V ? (jffarar)*?? 

sra* — 1 

Translation . 

(12) 

1. (There is a) large earthen pipkin upon (another) large 
earthen pipkin. Over that (lit., therein) a blue lotus stands. 

2. Therein (is) the water of black clouds ; (and) therein (is) 
curdled milk (made) without milk. 

3. Where is such a cow-pen (to be found) ? 

Answer. — The Cocoanut (Cocos nucifera — Order Palmece). 

( u ) 

V shr ^fer, 

*x. fan 5 §rc itjr ^ 1 

s'r,* — 1 
Translation. 

(13) 

1. The rope reaches up to (lit., is as tall as) the sky ; (and 
there is, upon that rope, a) large earthen pipkin which has not 
been made by a potter ; 

2. (And there is within that pipkin) curdled milk (made) 
without milk. Where is such a cow-pen (to be found) ? 

Answer . — The Cocoanut (Cocos nucifera — Order Palmece). 

l In the text the word (doydla) occurs. But it makes no 

sense. I think it is a mistake for the word (*ffaTfi5T) meaning *a cow-pen ,* 
which also oocurs in the next riddle. I have, therefore, inserted the 
word (*Tfaf5J) for (ffafvl). 
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Note. 

The 4 large earthen pipkin * mentioned in the first line of the 
riddle No. 12, is the large oval-shaped cocoanut. I think the 
words * over that a blue lotus stands' also contained in the said 
line, allude to the fact that a shapely coronal of green feathery 
leaves overhangs the bunches of cocoanuts. The 4 water of 
black clouds ,' mentioned in the second line of this riddle is the 
milk or water of the cocoanut. The words, 4 curdled milk (made) 
without milk,' contained in the said line as also in the second line 
of the following riddle No. 13, refer to the thin layer of albu- 
minous substance which is deposited on the walls of the cavities 
of very young cocoanuts, and which, as these nuts ripen, deve- 
lopes into the thick layer of white fleshy kernel of this fruit. 
This kernel is eaten either raw, or fried in oil, and is made with 
the addition of sugar into sweetmeats. In a dried state, this 
kernel forms the copra of commerce, from which cocoanut-oil 
is extracted. 

The 4 rope reaching up to the sky * mentioned in the first line of 
the riddle No. 13, is the tall uprising trunk of the cocoanut- 
palm. The words ‘ large earthen pipkin which has not been made 
by a potter,' also contained in the said line, is the large oval- 
shaped cocoanut. 

Compare these riddles with the Chittagong riddle No. 10 
about the cocoanut and my note thereon published at pages 
303-305 of Volume XI of this Journal. In all these riddles, the 
fact of the cocoanuts containing water or milk inside it has 
been pointed out as the peculiar characteristic of this fruit. 

( V* ) 

*ftZT *ttzt 

fdt sfer i 

i 
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Translation . 

(14) 

1. A'.nta, auila amid , 

2. (What is that plant which) wears clothing while (it is) 
young (lit., small), 

3. (And is) naked while (it is) grown-up (lit., large) ? 

Answer . — The bamboo (the Bambusece of botanists — Order 

Qraminece). 

Note. 

This riddle bears a striking similarity to the Ho and Chittagong 
riddles about the bamboo, published at pages 105-106 and 320-321 
of Volume XI of this Journal. Also see my notes thereon 
published at the same pages. 

The words amt a amt d amid ’ contained in the first line of this 
riddle appear to have been arbitrarily introduced therein to make 
it rhyme with the third lino thereof. The word ‘ dm id * literally 
means ‘ an iron pan or receptacle wherein live charcoal or fire is kept. * 
But its use here lends no sense to this riddle. The second line of 
this riddle refers to the fact that the young shoot of the bamboo, 
while emerging from the ground, is enveloped in large 
embracing sheaths. While the third line thereof points out the 
fact that, when the culm of the bamboo has been fully deve- 
loped, it sheds those sheaths and looks smooth and shiny. 

( ) 

TOT, pp S5U I 

3x\i — i 
Translation. 

(15) 

(What is that thing which), at ( the time of ) being thrown 
(into the ground), (is as small as a grain of) masun or lentil 
(Ervum lens), (but), at (the time of) being plucked, (is as big as 
a) brickbat ? 

Answer.— 1 The fruit of the Brinjal or Egg-plant ( Solanum 
melongena — Order Solanacea). 


4 
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Note. 

The first two words of this riddle refer to the seed of the brin- 
jal plant, which, at the time of sowing or being thrown into the 
ground, is as small as a grain of masuri or lentil. The last two 
words thereof allude to the full-grown fruit of this plant, which 
at the time of being plucked, is as big as a brickbat and, some- 
times, much larger than that. 

The brinjals or fruits of the egg-plant are very favourite 
articles of food with the Indians, and are also eaten by the 
Europeans during the earlier period of the hot weather when 
other vegetables are not obtainable. The Indians partake of 
this fruit "or vegetable in the following four ways : — (1) It is 
cooked either with fish and other kinds of vegetables in fish- 
bouillon, or with other lands of vegetables in vegetablc-curries ; 
(2) it is roasted in hot embers, peeled, and then mashed with 
mustard-oil, chillies, small bits of ginger and salt ; (3) it is cut 
into slices and fried in mustard -oil ; and (4) it is pickled, while 
young and tender, by being steeped in mustard-oil with chillies, 
salt, etc. The first three modes of cooking arc much in vogue 
in Bengal. While tho second and the fourth methods are 
prevalent in Bihar and Upper India generally. 

The Europeans in India take the brinjal cooked in the under- 
mentioned way : — This fruit is, first of all, half- boiled ; then its 
Inside is scooped out and mashed with butter, pepper and salt ; 
then this spiced mixture is replaced within the cavity of the 
fruit which is closed up ; lastly, the whole fruit, after being 
treated in this way, is baked. It is then fit and ready for 
eating. 

( ) 

V fa* 

Svft — WTOm; ( \ ) I 
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Translation. 

(16) 

1. (There is a) spot on the forehead of the black (-complexion- 
ed) daughter-in-law. 

2. On the son-in-law’s coming, (she) does (a) beneficial act. 

Answer. — The Mashkalai or Urid pulse ( Phaseolus mungo ; 

var. radiatus — Order Leguminosoe). 

Note. 

The grain of the mashkalai or urid pulse is blackish in colour 
and has a white spot on it. Therefore it has been likened, in 
this riddle, to a black-complexioned daughter-in-law with a spot 
on her forehead. The second line of this riddle signifies that, on 
the coming into the house of a near and dear kinsman like a 
son-in-law, the guest is treated to soup made of this pulse. This 
6hows that, in the district of Murshidabad in North-Western 
Bengal, this pulse is highly prized as an article of food. But, in 
Lower Bengal it is considered as an inferior kind of pulse and is 
never served out to esteemed guests. 

In the district of Murshidabad, the word mashkalai 
( ) appears to be used for the word mashakalai 

) which is applied, in Lower Bengal, to this pulse. 
Or the former word may be a typographical mistake for the 
latter one. 

( ^ ) 
x. 

gift I 

■SWIM | 

Translation. 

(17) 

1 . (What is that thing) which (has got) four tatches, 

2. (But has only) one post (to support them) ? 

Answer — The Suiuni Sag (a kind of 6ag or country-green). 
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Note. 

The * four thatches ’ mentioned in the first line of this riddle 
are the four leaves of this plant. The * one post 5 referred to in 
the second line thereof is its leaf-stalk which bears upon it the 
aforementioned four leaves. I have not been able to find out 
the botanical name of this plant, as also the order to which it 
belongs. This country-green is eaten as a pot-herb in Bengal. 

( X* ) 

I 

Translation. 

(18) 

1. A parrot came out of the forest. 

2. Putting on (its) body a red napkin. 

Answer. — The Onion ( Allium cepa — Order Liliacece). 

Note. 

The ‘ parrot ’ referred to in the first line of this riddle is the 
green young shoot of the onion which sprouts out of the ground. 
The ‘ red napkin ’ mentioned in the second line of this riddle is 
the pinkish-coloured fleshy layers of the onion which overlap 
each other. Compare this riddle from Murshidabad with the 
Sylhet, Parsi and Hindi riddles about the garlic ( Allium sativum) 
and the onion which have been published by me at pages 
109-110 of The Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal , Vol. XIII (N. S.) for 1917. Also see the notes 
thereon published by me at the same pages. In India, onions 
and garlics are much eaten by the Mahomcdans, but less fre- 
quently by the Hindus. 

( u ) 

tot ^ mm i 

StR — TRTW i 
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Translation. 

(19) 

1. Ring ring e. (What is that plant whose fruits have) 

three horns, 

2. (Whose) leaves (are) red, (and whose) fruits (are) crisp (to 

eat) ? 

Answer. — The Water-Chestnut (Trapa bispinoea — Order 

Onagracece). 

Note. 

The meaning of the words * ring ring e ’ contained in the first 
line of this riddle is obscure. I have not, therefore, been able 
to translate the same. The 4 three horns ’ of the water-chestnut, 
mentioned in the said line, are the three spikes or prickles on the 
upper part thereof. The meaning of the word 4 khan g a, * used in 
the second line thereof, is also obscure. I, however, think that 
it has the sense of 4 crisp to eat. * 

Compare this Murshidabad riddle with the Sylhet riddle 
No. 9 A about the water-chestnut which has been published by 
me at page 111 of The Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal , Vol. XIII (N. S.) for 1917. In this latter 
riddle also, the three horns and the red leaves of the water- 
chestnut have been similarly referred to. 

The most curious use to which the water-chestnut is put js 
that the kernels thereof are ground down and utilized in manu- 
facturing the coloured powder called guldl or dbir which is 
either smeared dry over, or squirted on through syringes to the 
bodies of the celebrants of the Holi Festival. 

( ) 

5U5 II 

3^— 1 TFI I 
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Translation . 

( 20 ) 

1 . ( What is that plant which is ) twined ( round a rope of ) 
straw, [ Here occur the words * phale adhibasa ’ of which the 
meaning I have not been able to make out ] 

2. (Which bears) no flowers, no fruits, (yet) bears (leaves) all 
the year round ? 

Answer. — The Betel-Vine ( Piper betle — Order Piperacece). 

Note. 

The words Kkadite jaddba-H contained in the first line of 
this riddle allude to the fact that, in order that the betel-vine 
may grow up and trail over the roof and walls of the wattle-shed 
inside w r hich it is grown, its main stalk and branches are twined 
round a rope of straw, one end of which rope being fastened 
to the roof or wall of the structure, and the other end thereof 
to the ground. 

Compare this and the following Murshidabad riddles with the 
Chittagong riddles Nos. 27 and 2S, the Sylhet and the Hindi 
riddles about the betel-vine which have been published 
by me at pages 317 and 318 of Vol. XI of this Journal. 
Also see my notes thereon published in the same pages. In all 
these six riddles, the peculiar characteristic of this plant, namely, 
the fact of the betel-vine’s bearing neither fruit3 nor flowers but 
only leaves has been pointed out. 

( ’a ) 

? . *tWT ( i ) 

v ^ STI5, 

2'd dK ITdl I 


I 
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Translation. 

(21) 

1. Here I sowed the seed in a furrow (lit. made a ditch). 

2. (It) became (a) creeper. 

3. (It has got) no flowers, no fruit. 

4. It (has got) only leaves. 

Answer. — The Betel- Vine (Piper betle — Order Piperacece)* 

Note. 

In the original text, the word ( thdna ) occurs, but it 

makes no sense. I think it is a mistake for the word RF 
(khana) which means * a ditch or furrow.* 

(^) 

V wr 

^ qfi, 

Srrc — 1 

n9 

Translation. 

(22) 

1. (What is that thing which is) wallowing (lit., about to 
sink) in blood, (and which bears a) spot of collyrium (on it) ? 

2 and 3 . Whoever is able to solve this riddle at once (lit., tell 
in one word) is a son of a Majumdara. 

Answer. — The Crab’s-Eye or Jequirity (Abrus precatorius — 
Order Leguminosce). 

Note. 

The first line of this riddle refers to the fact that a crab’s eye 
or jequirity is of a red colour and has a black spot on it. In 
Mahomedan times, a Majumdara (mentioned in the third line 
thereof) was an important officer of the government. The title 
of this officer survives as a clan-or sept-name even to the 
present day. 
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The crab’s eyes are universally used by jewellers throughout 
India as weights, each seed weighing about 1*75 grains. It is 
said to be a more or less sacred plant. But so far as my 
knowledge goes, I have never heard of its being regarded as 
sacred. 

(M) 

S’rTC — I 
Translation. 

(23) 

(What is that thing which), at (the time of) being sown (in the 
ground), (is like a) black pepper, (but), at (the time of) being 
plucked, (is like a) rope ? 

Answer . — The Puin-Creeper or the Malabar Nightshade 
(Gkenopodium sp . — Order Chenopodiaceoe). 

Note. 

The first two words of this riddle refer to the seed of the 
puto-creeper or the Malabar nightshade, which very much 
lesembles a black pepper. The last two words thereof allude 
to the fully-grown stalks of this creeper which very much 
resemble pieces of rope. The leaves and stalks of this creeper 
are much eaten in Lower Bengal as pot-herbs. Compare the 
wording of this riddle with that of the preceding riddle No. 15 
about the brinjal. 

( ^ ) 

V lit, 

Vfc *I13FT2 ^ foil i 
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Translation. 

(24), 

1. From this place I cast (lit., made) a glance* 

2. (And found that) that plant (was) very sweet. 

Answer. — The Sugar-cane (Saecharum o fficinarutn-^Qxfo* 
Oraminece). 

Note. 

The sugar-cane appears to have been known in India from 
the remotest antiquity, for it is clearly mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda ( vide Bloomfield’s translation, xlii, pages 100, 277), 

( ) 

|Vf W.\5W I 

vsr.I — I 
Translation. 

(25) 

1. One old woman laughs, one; old woman floats, 

2. (And) one old woman rubs (her) belly (lit., bowels) in the 
mud. 

Answer. — The Water-Lily (Nymphata sp. — Order Nymphcea- 
ceoe). 

Note. 

The ‘laughing old woman 5 is the fully expanded or blooming 
flower of the water-lily ; the ‘ floating old woman ' is the unexpanded 
blossom of this aquatic plant which floats upon the surface of 
the water ; and the ‘ old woman rubbing her belly in the mud' is 
the undeveloped bud of the water-lily which remains submerged 
below the water. 

In the district of Murshidabad the word punlcti ( izxft ) 
appears to be used for the word punlcti ( ) which is 

applied in Lower Bengal to the bowels of entrails. 
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THE CULTURE AND CIVILIZATION 
OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

By Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, F.R.G.S. 

( Presidential Address delivered on 25th, February 1920). 

We find that there has been, for a long time, a strong tendency 
among a certain class of western scholars and writers on Indian 
topics, to deprecate the importance of the culture and civiliza- 
tion of ancient India by attributing them to the influence of 
the West. According to these writers and critics all culture 
and civilization originally emanated from Europe more especial- 
ly from Greece and Rome which they believed to be the cradle 
of all culture and enlightenment. As early as the beginning of 
the Christian era (50 A. D.) the Greek writer, Dis Chrysostomas, 
declared that the Great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, was a 
translation of Homers Illiad and that the Indians sang the 
praises of the valour of Achelles and Hector. And in the 19th 
century of Christ, another European scholar, Prof. Weber, anno- 
unces his precious discovery that not the Mahabharata but the 
Ramayana of the Hindus was borrowed from the great epic of 
the Greeks. Another Western scholar, Prof. Windisch, holds 
that because the Indian stage curtain is called Yavanika or the 
Greek partition, therefore the Indian drama must have been 
borrowed from the Greeks, and there are others who frankly tell 
us that the worship of Krishna and the school of Bhakti arose 
under the influence of Christianity. And only lately another 
Western critic, Mr. W. Archer, in his book “ India and the 
Future ” makes the most disgusting and disgraceful statement 
that the ordinary daily practices (of the Indian cult) are suffi- 
cient to place it beyond the pale of civilization and that Hindu- 
ism has its place incomparably the lowest in the scale of the 
world religions and that unless Hinduism has some how got 
itself filtered, India, cannot reasonably claim fellowship on 
terms of equality with the civilized nations of the Earth. 
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No more false, audacious and disgraceful statement could 
have been made than this, and the wonder is that the London 
Times has the good grace to speak in appreciation of Mr, 
Archer’s booklet. 

Let us now see what are the facts. We learn from Herodotus 
that Homer lived about 850 B. C. and therefore the probable date 
of the Greek civilization cannot be earlier than 1000 B. C. 
4 * The Influence of India, ” observes Mr. P. N. Bose in his epochs 
of civilization, “was predominant in Eastern Asia as that of Egypt 
in Western Asia and the Mediterranean.” From the writings 
of Greek authors we learn that in the 7th Century B. C. and 
thereafter Greek scholars often went to the East in search of 
knowledge from the wise men of Egypt and India. Thus we find 
that Thales visited Egypt where he was initiated into the myste- 
ries of the priests, and his disciple Pythagorus, being desirous of 
acquiring knowledge which in those days could only be obtained 
by visiting the sages of foreign lands, travelled into Egypt, 
Phoenicia, Chaldea and India. This clearly shows that instead 
of the Indian sages and philosophers going to Greece, it were 
the Greek scholars who came to Egypt and India to obtain 
further knowledge from the wise men of the East. It was 
from the time of Alexander’s invasion ( i . e., 327 B. C.) that India 
came into a closer contact with Greece. But even then 
instead of the 'Indians having adopted or borrowed the culture, 
religion and customs of the Greeks, it were the Greeks and 
Scythians, particularly the Greeks of Bactria, who embraced 
not only the religion of India but they even were glad to adopt 
Indian names and usages. And this statement is based not on 
a mere hypothesis or conjectures hut on the evidence of historical 
facts as disclosed from old inscriptions, coins and records. And 
the best instances may be seen in the cases of Menander, 
who became a devout follower of the faith of Gautama Budha 
and was afterwards called Milinda. his successor Apollodotus 
who w'as called Apaladatta and the Greek Prince, Tushaspa of 
Ashoka's Court who was called Yavanarasja. The influence of 
the principles of the religion of Shaky a Sinha are fully visible 
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in^tbe doctrines of the western gnostic sects and, according to 
Prof. Max Muller, we have, in the dialogue between Milinda 
(Menander) and Naga Sena, a well authenticated case of a Greek 
king and a Buddhist philosopher, discussing together some of 
the highest problems of philosophy. A wise and learned Prince 
like Menander would not have so easily foresaken the faith of 
his Greek forefathers unless he was fullv convinced of the 
excellence of the culture, religion and philosophy of India, and 
the same holds good in the case of Scythian Kshatrapas like 
Nahapana, Ushavadatta, Chastan and other foreigners who 
were glad to espouse the religion and customs of India. 

The civilization and culture of ancient India may be divided 
into three important periods or stages, viz . (I ) the period of the 
Vedas and Upanishads, (2) the period of the Epics and Smritis, 
and (3) the period of the Puranas. 

THE VEDIC PERIOD. 

Of the four Vedas of the Hindus, the Rig- Veda is the oldest. 
Scholars differ about the exact date of the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda but there is a consensus of opinion that some of the Hymns 
of the Rig-Veda must have been composed at a very early period 
when the ancestors of the Aryans lived somewhere in the Arctic 
regions and probably when the Indo-Aryans and the Iranian- 
Aryans were not separated. In this connection the following 
observations of Prof. Maedoncll arc worth noticing, as they 
tend to support the aforesaid view. “ There is ” says Prof. 
Macdonell “ good reason to suppose that the poetry of the Soma 
hymns which has many points in it common with the A vesta, 
and deals with a ritual going to the Indo- Iranian period, reached 
its conclusion in the early times among the Vedic Singers.' 1 
In his interesting paper on the Ancient (rcrmans Dr. J. A 
Modi has pointed out several striking similarities in the religious 
beliefs and social usages of the Iranians, the Indo-Aryans and the 
Germans which go to prove that the ancestors of these three 
communities at one time lived side by side and probably origi- 
nally they belonged to the same stock. And in the Big- Veda 
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there is ample evidence to make us believe that a portion 
of that Veda was written before the Indo- Aryans separated 
from their Iranian cousins. According to a calculation made by 
Prof. Raj wade the word Asura (Ahura) occurs one hundred and 
five times in the Rig- Veda. Out of this in ninety cases it is 
used in a good sense and in fifteen cases it is used in the sense 
of the adversaries of the Devas. What does this signify ? It 
signifies that a considerable portion of the Rig-Veda was com- 
posed before the two races quarrelled and separated. The 
words “ Psalm ” and “ Jehova ” of the Christian Scriptures 
have their origin in the sacred language and literature of -the 
Hindus. The third Veda of the Hindus is called the Sama 
Veda or the Veda of sacred songs and the word “ Psalm ” 
meaning a sacred song appears to have been originally derived 
from this source, and Mr. B. G. Tilak, in his Gita Rahcutya , 
observed that the Word Jehova of the Christian Bible is 
derived not from the Chaldean or Greek languages but it can 
be traced to the Vedic Sanskrit word Yavha (or Javha). The 
Rig- Veda contains some beautiful and charming specimens of 
poetry composed by the Rishis at a very early period of Aryan 
civilization. 

“ The song of creation (Rig- Veda, X, 18) apart from its high 
literary merit is the most noteworthy for the daring specula- 
tions which find utterance in so remote a period.” 1 

Writing about the Vedas of the H indus, Prof. Macdonell 
further observes “ This unique monument of a long- vanished 
age contains, apart from its historical interest much of aesthetic 
value and well deserves to be read by every lover of literature. 
The completeness of the picture, it supplies of early religious 
thoughts, has no parallel. Here then wc ha,ve an additional 
reason for attaching great importance to the Rig- Veda in the 
history of civilization.” A critical study of the Vedic literature 
gives us a fair idea of the customs and usages, religion and law's 
and arts and industries of ancient India and this leads us to the 


i History of Sanskrit Literature, p 137 
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conclusion that at a very early period society was in a fair 
degree of culture and civilization. We find in the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda references to gold and silver ornaments, gold coins, 
carpentry, weaving, bleaching, iron and skin vessels, swords, 
helmets and needles. . Poetry, music, sacrificial liturgy, gram- 
mar and astrology were taught from the earliest period and the 
teacher or Guru was held in very high esteem. “ The art of 
teaching ” says Prof. Max Muller “ had even at that early time 
been reduced to a perfect system.” Knowledge was 
acquired for the sake of knowledge and not for the 
acquisition of money as in modern times. Wisdom was highly 
valued, wise man or sages were paid special honours, and 
we find in the Atharva Veda a special hymn devoted to the 
praise of wisdom. 

PERIOD OF UPANISHADS AND EPICS. 

As we pass on to the period of the Upanishads and the Epics, 
we find that the people have made a remarkable progress in 
every branch of culture and civilization. The Upanishads 
which number more than one hundred and eight, contain philo- 
sophy of a very high order. The excellence and sublimity of 
the philosophical thoughts and precepts contained therein were 
first brought to the notice of the scholars of the West by such 
eminent Orientalists as Max Muller, Paul Duscn and Scopen- 
hauer. “ In the whole world ” observes Scopenhaucr “ there 
is no study so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Upani- 
shads. It has been the solace of my life and it will be the 
solace of my death.” It w r as during this period that great poets 
like Vyasa and Valmiki, great kings like Dushyanta, Bharata 
and Yudhisthira, great heroes like Rama, Krishna, Arjuna and 
Bhishma, great sages and philosophers like Gautama the author 
of Nyaya Philosophy, Kapila the author of Sankhya Philosophy, 
Kanada the author of Vaishishika Philosophy and 
Yajnawalkya the author of Yoga Philosophy and great 
grammarians like Shakatayana, Yaska Katyayana and Panini 
flourished. 
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Among the great Epics of the world, in the length of matter, 
sublimity of thoughts, depth of philosophy, pictures queness of 
description, wealth of useful knowledge and information, variety 
of subjects, grandeur of ethics and antiquity of mythology, the 
Mahabharata stands unrivalled. The Mahabharata contains 
about one hundred thousand verses, indifferent metres and 
therefore it is more than eight times the Illiad and Odyssey put 
together. Prof. Sylvain Levi of Paris observes that Mahabharata 
is the grandest and the Ramayana the noblest of epic poems and 
that both are the products of the Hindu brain. And another 
learned European scholar remarks ( Asiatic Researches Vol. IX 
p. 93) that “ these two epics are the sources of the Homeric 
poems.” The Bhagavad Gita forms a part of the Mahabharata 
and the superiority and excellence of the ethical teachings of 
this wonderful treatise had been acknowledged by Western 
scholars like Emerson, Carlyle, Max Muller and others, and 
Edwin Arnold gave a practical shape to his admiration of its 
sublime precepts by translating this “ celestial song ” into 
English verse. The high standard of ethics which is contained 
in the teachings of the Gita, (Jpanishads and other religious 
works of the Hindus was actually practised by them in their 
daily life. And this is proved by the disinterested testimony 
of foreign travellers and writers like Mcgasthenes, Fa Hain and 
others. Megasthenes was an ambassador of Selecus of Bactria 
at the Court of Chandragupta between 311 and 302 B. C. and 
he had therefore an excellent opportunity to form a correct 
opinion about the culture, religion and condition of the people. 
“ Being simple in their manners and parsimonious, ” observes 
Megasthenes “ the Indians live happily. They never drink 
wine except at sacrifices. The simplicity of their laws and 
contracts is proved by the fact that they never go to law. 
Their houses and property, they generally leave unguarded. 
Truth and virtue they hold alike in esteem. The Indians do not 
use aliens as slaves and much less a man of their own com- 
munity. There is a department of the state. This looked 
after the foreigners who were provided with suitable lodgings, 
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escorts and in case of need medical attendance.” Such is the 
description given by a Greek foreigner of the culture and civili- 
zation which India attained three centuries before Christ, that 
is at a time when the ancestors of our critics painted their bodies, 
and lived as barbarians. 

Megasthencs further tells us that Heraklcs (Hari) was wor- 
shipped by the Indians in the plains more especially in the 
country of the Shurasenas and in the City of Mathura. This 
passage is most interesting as well as important, because it helps 
us to determine whether Christianity had any influence on the 
teachings of Gita and the school of Bhakti. We know that 
Shurasena was the grand-father of Hari or Krishna and 
that Mathura was the capital of the country of Shurasenas. 
Herakles of Mathura was therefore no other than Hari or 
Krishna, the author of the Bhagavad Gita. It is a historical 
fact that Megasthencs lived more than three centuries before 
Christ was born. And therefore it is absurd to suppose that 
Christianity which was not then (in the time of Mcgasthenes) 
in existence could have influenced the ethics of the Bhagavad 
Gita. According to Dr. Biihlcr, the ancient cult of the Bhagavats 
who were devoted to the worship of Narayan and Krishna — 
Devakiputra, dates from a period long anterior to the rise of 
the Jainas in the 8th century B. C. And therefore it will not be 
reasonable to argue that the teachings of the school of Bhakti 
or of the Bhagavat sect were influenced by Christianity. 

The learned treatise on the several systems of Hindu 
philosophy written by sages and philosophers like Gautama, 
Kapila, Kanada. Yajnavalkya, Badarayana, Vyasa, Patanjali and 
others bear testimony ’• to the high degree of culture and 
enlightenment, which India had attained. The Sankhya Yoga, 
Nyaya, Vaishishika and Vedanta philosophies are the noblest 
and grandest monuments of the high culture and intellectual 
superiority of the Indians and in these works wc find anticipated 
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some of the most important scientific truths of the present day. 
European scholars like Monier Williams, Davies, Max Muller 
and others who had studied the six systems of Hindu philoso- 
phies, have never failed to appreciate and admire their excellence 
and beauty. “ The Hindus,” observes Monier Williams (in 
the Indian Magazine and Review) “ were Spinoziates more than 
two-thousand years before the existence of Spinoza and Dar- 
wineans, many conturies before Darwin and Evolutionists, many 
centuries before the doctrine of evolution had been accepted by 
the Haxleys of our time and before any word like evolution 
existed in any language of the world.” While writing in appre- 
ciation of the Hindu philosophy Max Muller remarks “ What I 
admire in the Indian philosophers is that they never try to 
deceive us as to their principles and the consequences of theii 
theories.” And Mr. Davies (in his Hindu Philosophy) distinctly 
tells us that the latest German philosophy is a reproduction of 
the philosophic system of Kapila in its materialistic part. 

At a very early period, the Hindus had made a wonderful pro- 
gress in nearly all the branches of the mathematical science, such 
as arithmetic, algebra, geometry and astronomy and also in the 
science of medicine, surgery and chemistry as well as in the arts 
of ship- building, sculpture, painting and music. Such European 
scholars as are well acquainted with the sacred language and 
literature of the Hindus have always frankly admitted that in 
the matter of the mathematical science Europe is greatly 
indebted to India. While candidly acknowledging the fact that 
the Hindus invented the numerical figures, used all over the 
world, Prof. Macdonell observes : “ The influence which the 

decimal system of reckoning dependent on those figures, has 
had not only in mathematics, but on the progress of civilization 
in general can hardly be over-estimated. During the 8th 
and 9th centuries, the Hindus became the teachers in arithmetic 
and algebra of the Arabs and through them of the Nations o f 
the West.” * 


l History, Sanskrit Literature 
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The science of geometry was first invented by the Hindus, and 
this is clearly proved by the lucid treatment of the constructive 
geometry of altars in the Shulva Sutras, which form a part of 
the Shrouta Sutras of the Yajur Veda. A careful perusal of the 
Shulva Sutras will not fail to convince the reader that the Indians 
were well acquainted with the theorem of the hypotenuse or what 
is called in geometry the Pythagorean theorem as early as the 
period of the Vedas. Pythagoras and other Greek scholars seem 
to have travelled to Egypt, Persia and India, in search of know- 
ledge, and as Prof. Macdonell rightly observes, **’ There is at least 
the historical possibility of the Greeks having been influenced 
by Indian thought through Persia.” 

The science of astronomy was also carried to a high stage of 
development in ancient India, and even in the Vedic period, 
the Hindus made astronomical observations and calculations as 
is proved by such expressions as Nakshatradarsha (star obser- 
ver) and Ganaka (calculator) by the Vedanga Jyotish or the 
vedic astronomy. Foremost among the great astronomers of 
India may be mentioned the names of Aryabhatta (A. D. 476), 
Varaha Mihira (A. D. 600), Brahma Gupta (A. D. 628) and 
Bhaskaracharya (A. D. 1200). Writing about the algebra and 
astronomy of Brahmagupta and Bhaskaracharya, H. J. 
Colebrooke remarks that there arc good grounds for considering 
Bhaskaracharya as the precursor of Newton in the discovery 
of the theory of the differential calculus and its application to 
astronomical problems.” 

ADMINISTRATION AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 

An impression prevails in certain quarters that autocracy or 
despotic monarchy was the form of government that prevailed 
in ancient India and that the ideals of self-government and 
democracy were unknown to the people of this country. This 
is a fallacy. The idea of Swarajya or self-government was 
known to the Hindus even during the period of the Vedas and 
Upanishads. In the Rig- Veda ( Ch. V., 66, 6 ) we find the 
following “ “ to? II *TO^ir i . e. 
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learned men strive in the self-government which is extensive and 
founded or protected by many people. In the Atharva Veda 
(III, 1, 4, 2) there is a passage which states “ The people elect you 
to rulership,” and in his treatise to Atharva Veda, Mr. Griffith 
remarks that “ there are other passages in the Atharva Veda 
which show that in India the kingship was sometimes elective.” 1 
Great reverence was paid to the Rajan or king, but when the 
king began to oppress his subjects, as in the case of Vena Raja, 
who was forced to abdicate by his people on account of his mis- 
deeds. The administration was carried by the king and his 
council of eight or more ministers, and on special occasions 
such as the succession to the throne or the appointment of the 
heir-apparent, leaders of the people were invited and consulted. 
For instance, when King Dasharatha wanted to appoint his 
eldest son Rama as Yuva-Raja or heir-apparent he held a 
special meeting of the leading men in his kingdom and solicited 
their advice. Before war was declared with any country such 
measures as Sama or conciliation, Dama or pecuniary gifts and 
Bheda or division in enemy’s camp, were resorted to, and when 
these measures failed, then only Danda or force was used. When 
a foreign country was conquered care was taken to see that reli- 
gious institutions, rights and privileges of the inhabitants were 
strictly maintained and protected. And when the hostile king 
made his submission he was honourably and hospitably received’ 
and was restored to his former possessions and power. From 
the above, it will be perceived that even in the matter of inter- 
national law and politics the Indians observed a very high 
standard of ethics and perhaps higher than that observed at the 
present day among the Western nations which boast of their 
culture and civilization. “ Civilization,” observes Sir Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, “ is a mould that each nation is busy in making 
for itself to shape its own men and women according to its best 
ideal.” The Western ideal of civilization consists in making 
scientific discoveries and finding out means and measures for the 
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attainment and increase of material prosperity and comforts. 
The Indian ideal of civilization consisted in finding out means 
and measures for the attainment of spiritual bliss. 

An excess of materialism brings on luxury, imperialism and 
militarism. These in their turn produce a strong passion for 
power, prestige and predominance and for the attainment of 
theso objects, nations claiming superiority of civilization and 
culture, try to bring under their domination, other nations, on 
the pretext of spreading among them, their culture and 
civilization. But this kind of civilization is illusory and as 
in the case of the civilization of Greece, Rome and Babylonia, 
it docs not last long. And similar reasons, have, in our own 
days, contributed to bring about the downfall of the Germans 
who vainly boasted of their precious culture and superior 
civilization. The civilization and culture of ancient India 
withstood the attacks of the foreign invasions and the ravages 
of time, because they were based on the firm foundation of 
ethics and religion, and not on the sands of materialism and 
militarism. 


SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT RELIGION AND 
USAGES AMONG CATHOLICS, ESPECIALLY 
IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

By J. A. Saldanha, Esq., B.A., LL B. 

( Rtid in two parts on 30 th March 1920 and 28 th July 1920.) 

Christianity aims at the restoration of mankind to its 
primeval golden age of a supernatural bliss and grace enjoyed 
by the human brotherhood under the fatherhood of God, but 
forfeited by the human race, the restoration being effected 
through the merits of incarnation of God’s only Son, the second 
person of the HolyTrinity. In the primeval age it is suppos- 
ed that however uncultured mankind was, the unity and 
oneness of the supreme divinity, as our Creator and Father 
was believed and fully realised by man and the unity and 
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singleness of the marriage tie was insisted upon a the rule of 
life undej the patriarchal system. Mankind degenerated 
from this primeval spiritual dignity and simplicity of life. 
This Christian theory gains support from the Hindu shastric- 
idea of degradtion oaf humanity from the felicity of the Krit 
Yuga or the golden age and from the ideas discovered among 
the aboriginal, as well as the cultured tribes in Asia, Africa, 
America and Australia, which have been ably marshalled by 
Andrew Lang in his famous work, “ The Making of the 
Religion ,” published in 1898, and summarised in a recent 
work, J. Carpenter’s “ Comparative Religion .” 

The Creator and Father of the universe — the Brahma of 
the Vedas, the Zeus or Dev of Heaven — came however to be 

treated as too high and remote resting on his work of creation 

inactive— having left the world to the rule of the law of nature 
established by him and mankind to its own devices, without 
will or power to interfere in their operations and utterlv regard- 
less of prayer or worship. As put in the Mahabarat “ Men 
worship Shiva, the Destroyer, because they fear him ; Vishnu 
the preserver, because they hope from him. But who worships 
Brahma the Creator ? His work is done.” 

DEIFICATION OF MEN. 

Providence came to be conceived as acting under separate 
forces and powers which were deified. The degradation wont 
so far as to involve deification even of kings and commander 
Julius Cassar is described as the manifest and common “ Saviour 
of mankind.” Augustus Caesar was worshipped throughout 
the East as “Son of God,” and wc have it from the inscriptions 
traced to the year 11 or 9 b.c. “The birthday of the God 
( i.c ., Augustus Caesar) is become the beginning of gold tidings 
(evangelical) through the world.” (Carpenter’s Comparative 
Religion, p. 125.) 

With these preconceptions, we can well appreciate the 
forces in operation in the Roman world against the Christian 
faith of a spiritual Saviour and Redeemer that sought nought 
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of worldly dominion and grandeur, but everything of the 
heavenly, that seemed too remote to the stiffed-necked Jews 
with the belief and hope in a worldy state. 

Ancient religion like that of Egypt had laid great stress 
on the life of the soul after death, while the ancient Israelite 
religion laid more stress upon the happiness, or unhappiness 
to be attained by man in this world — in ourselves and our future 
progeny, by a good virtuous life. While at. the same Lime not 
ignoring the future life, they showed a lively appreciation of the 
power of heredity as contrasted with a future life by transmi- 
gration or otherwise of the individual concerned. Christia- 
nity is indebted to Judaism for its monotheism and many good 
religious usages and practices, but there were many crude and 
primitive usages prevalent among the Jews which Christianity 
had to discard. Though a chosen people of God, they were 
a stiff-necked people, who would not shake off the pressure of 
archaic customs and usages of the surrounding people and were, 
allowed to engraft them into their religious system, dominated 
however by their monotheism. These tribal customs such 
as the distinction between clean and unclean animals, animal 
sacrifices, etc., were retained by the Jews, but were not adopted 
by the Christians though mostly converts from gentiles. 

WORSHIP OF SPIRITS. 

Among the ancient or primitive peoples, we find the 
worship of deities as guardians of nations, tribes, villages and 
clans, etc., a phase of religion which is graphically described in 
Chapter X of the Prophet Daniel in the shape of angelic princes 
of the Persians, Greeks and even Israelites, who while worship, 
ping only one God with divine honours, believed in and honoured 
angels and guardian angels. Further, how deep and widespread 
has been and is the worship of the spirits of the deceased heroes 
we know from our knowledge of the ancient world and the world 
around us. The widespread belief in and the reverence paid 
to angels and saints among Catholics is not only quite in har- 
mony with the human nature seeking communion with the 
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saints, but is based on the universal experience of mankind 
in dealings with supernatural beings. 

THE HOLY TRINITY. 

The conception of God is manifested in several divine 
forces all emanating from Him alone, was found in Vedic India 
as well as other parts of the world. Among the Israelites the 
“ Spirit of the Lord ” or “ The Holy Ghost ” is mentioned as 
coming upon man (e.g. y I King X, 10). The “ Wisdom of God ’* 
or the “ Word of God,” or “ Logos ” is conceived as “the vapour 
of the power of God and a certain pure emanation of the glory 
of the Almighty ” (Wisdom VII, 25). 

In modern India, the idea has taken the shape of the 
Triad or Trimurti -Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva — the Creator, 
Preserver and Destroyer, denoting the main infinite forces ope- 
rating from eternity to eternity .all dependent upon one essential, 
the infinite Causa — Causans. According to Monier Williams 
(Religious Thought and Life in India , p. 49) there is an essential 
difference between the Hindu Triad and Christian Trinity in 
this, that the three persons of the former have only secondary 
existences and the supreme being may bo worshipped through 
those three manifestations or emanations, or any one of the 
three, while the three persons of the Holy Trinity of Christians 
are essentially one God-head. 

“ According to the standard Christian doctrine, the three 
persons/’ as explained in a recent article in the Examiner , 
“ arc not persons in the usual English sense of the word.” In 
English, by ‘three persons’ we mean three individuals each 
possessing his own distinct and self-contained mind and will. 
But the three persons in God do not possess three distinct and 
self-contained minds and walls. The mind and will belong 
to the psychological, functional or dynamic order of the nature 
or essence which in God is absolutely one ; and, therefore, in 
God there is one absolutely simple mind and will. The tripli- 
city in the Godhead does not lie in the psychological, functional 
or dynamic order, but is a distinction purely ontological and 
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Static pertaining to the order of substance. Hence this tripli- 
city is much better expressed by the Greek term * hypostasis/ 
which refers to the underlying foundation of existence and 
substantial reality, than by the term person Greek * Prosopon / 
Latin ‘persona’ which originally meant a part or role played 
by an actor in a drama, and has properly a dynamic or active 
significance, (cf. the term dramatis personnae). 

It is important to note that whatever the differences between 
the Christian Trinity and the Hindu Trimurti in India, the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity could not have roused and does 
not rouse the scepticism which it is met with even among 
certain Christians in Western Europe in modern times. 

CONSULTING SOOTHSAYERS. 

Magic or soothsaying, necromancy, clairvoyance, etc., have 
been universal in the world from primitive times. A peep into 
the world beyond our senses, the control of forces of super- 
natural agency, communications with the spirits of the dead 
are gifts with which many persons have always been endowed 
with or have everywhere pretended to have been so endowed. 
These classes of seers have been often the objects of relentless 
persecution by priests of, higher religions like Judaism, Christi- 
anity and Mahomedanism. But even when magicians, watches 
and soothsayers had been rooted out by Saul in Israel, there 
remained witches who could call the spirits of the dead and 
we have an account in Kings I — XVI II of Saul finding it 
impossible to get answer, from God either by dreams, prophets 
or priests, had recourse to the witch of Endor and through 
hor agency had communication with the spirit of Samuel. 

The cultured Catholics in India, as a body on the whole, 
keep away from the astrology, soothsayers and people of that 
ilk, but in remote villages large number of uneducated Catholics 
have recourse to the ghadigar or joshis and soothsayers, who 
consult the gods for signs about the future and are believed. 
The practice is well known to exist among the backward Catholics 
of Savantvadi, Salsette, Basscin and Kanara and is vehemently 
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denounced by the priests, and offenders are subjected to fines 
and penalties at the parish meetings. In cases of disease and 
sickness many backward Catholics are known to seek relief by 
use of strings tied round their hands and objects blessed with 
mantras by Hindu joshis or by sacrifice of cocks or offering 
of fruits to Hindu village deities. It is no wonder that Catholic 
priests should endeavour to place within easy access of the 
people the uses of scapulars, medals, prayers according to 
Catholic usages all subject to the dominion of the Supreme 
Deity. 

PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 

Tho Jews, at least of the later period, believed in a middle 
stage, between eternal hell and heaven, as a place of purgation of 
sins, which could be relieved by prayer and sacrifices as appears 
from the account given in the Maccabees II, eh. 12 (42 — 4(5), 
closihg with the admonition that “ It is therefore a holy and 
wholesome thought to pray for the dead that may be blessed 
from their sins.” The practice among Catholics of praying 
or sacrificing to God by masses said by priests was clearly 
explained and compared with Parsi muktad ceremonies by tho 
lato Justice Davar in his remarkably learned judgment in 
Jamshcd V. Soonabai (XBom. Law Reporter, 417). This practico 
must be distinguished from that of offering to tho spirits of the 
dead, as if they needed food and sustenance for their relief 
which is so universal everywhere in the world. Among 
backward Catholics almost everywhere in this Presidency 
there is a practice of placing hot water for bathing, food and 
drinks on the night that falls on tho 1st, 2nd of November 
for the benefit of the souls of the deceased or on the night of 
the anniversary of their death. 

SACRIFICIAL AND SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM, 

Of the old sacrificial system of the Jews, Christians retained 
only the sacrifice of bread and wine as a sacramental mystery 
of the Holy Eucharist and as a repetition of tho passion and 

■J 
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death sacrifice of Christ on the cross. In place of the rite 
of circumcision was substituted the sacrament of Baptism 
which purports to operate as regeneration of the baptized 
child or adult as a Christian. The baptism of the infant with 
the vows taken on behalf of the infant by the God-father at 
the infant baptism corresponds to the ceremony in vogue 
among many ancient, peoples and savage tribes of the rite 
of second birth (see p. 104 of Ancient Rite and Ritual by 
Jane Harison). I may point out the essential difference 
between the Christian baptismal sacrament involving spiritual 
re-generation and the ceremony or secopd birth which involved 
jnere admission into caste or tribe. 

{CARRIAGE USAGES. 

Another important sacrament introduced by Christianity 
is that of marriage, which according to the Catholic religion 
prevalent among the majority of Christians in the world is 
indissoluble monogamy and is thus more rigorous than the 
shastric sacrament of marriage allowing polygamy. Our Lord 
contended that he only revived the primeval ideal sacra- 
mental indissoluble, monogamous system by the sacrament of 
marriage. 

The Christian Church introduced into its ritual of marriage 
the ceremony of the ring which had been prevalent, among 
various races. In Western and Southern India, there is added 
a most important ceremony of tying of the “ mangalsutra.” 
The ceremonv survives still among the majority of converts 
to Catholicism who adhere to the old Hindu dress. Among the. 
Tamil and Malayan converts in Travancore, Madras and Madura 
the ceremony of tying is actually performed in the church after 
the couple have joined hands in plight of mutual faith and the 
priest declares the union between the couple and blesses the 
necklace. The Hindu ceremony of dressing the bride with 
the bridal sadi and then tying the necklace is still done at 
the house of the bride and bridegroom among Konkani and 
Marathi Catholics of Western India whose women have 
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not adopted the European dress. The necklace consists of a 
chain and image of the holy child Jesus or a cross. It is 
curious that despite the terror of the inquisition the cere- 
mony was and is allowed to be performed in the Hindu 
fashion instead of being done in Christian fashion by blessing 
the necklace at the nuptial ceremony in the Church after 
blessing it. A reform has been recently set on - foot to take 
the bride in her nuptial sadi to the church and there, after 
the Christian nuptial ceremony, the blessed necklace is tied 
round the neck of the bride. This practice which is in Vogue 
among the Tamil and Malayalam Catholics, among whom the 
ceremony of tying the tali or necklace (a survival of the 
Hindu ceremony) is performed in the church Upon the necklace 
being blessed and entirely displaces or supplements the ring 
ceremony — borrowed in Europe from the old pagan Romans. 

Among the interesting survivals of the Hindu marriage 
usages among Catholics of Kanara is the formal visit, of 
the bridegroom’s elders to the house of the bride’s parents in 
order to close the engagement of marriage. The presents carried 
on the occasion include what is called avermart, that is the 
advance amount out of the dowry as a sort of earnest money. 
One or two days after the marriage ceremony is the pdrtapon 
(meaning invite back), which is the consummation ceremony 
performed by inviting the bridegroom with the bride to the 
latter’s parent's house. When the bride becomes pregnant 
for the first time, she is taken in solemn procession to the 
house of her parents about the fifth month and remains there 
until after her confinement. 

FUNERAL AND REQUIEM CEREMONIES- 

Whatever be the doubts and questionings of philosophers} 
mankind as a whole has from ancient times believed in the 
immortality of the soul and we find among some nations, includ- 
ing the Egyptians, a belief also in the resurrection of the dead, 
which accounts for the elaborate care taken in embalming the 
bodies of the dead and preserving them in enduring monuments 
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like the pyramids. The Christian ceremonies for the dead are 
founded on these beliefs, with the main object of securing the 
souls of the departed eternal rest and perpetual light. Among 
the Catholics of Western India, the most striking features of 
the funeral and requiem ceremonies are these : — 

(1) The funorals are conducted with an amount of pomp 
and ceremony, which must be a wonder to non-Catho- 
lics. Among Catholics of the Padraod section or 
under old Portuguese influences, bells are tolled several 
times to announce the death and invite the people to 
pray for the soul of the deceased, the number varying 
according to the amount of the fees paid to the 
church. 

(2) Requiem ceremonies on the 3rd* 7th, 30th day and on 
the anniversary of the death are followed among the 
Catholics of Kanara by breakfast and dinner given 
to the near relations and friends, which reminds us 
of the dinners given among the Hindus, Parsis and 
Mahomedans on particular days observed for the dead. 
Among some backward classes in North Kanara a 
person of the same sex and age as those of the deceased 
is made to represent him or her at the dinner and i» 
supposed to partake of the meals for the same. 

(3.) On the night between the All Saints * Day on 1st 
of November and the All Souls * Day on the 2nd No- 
vember illiterate and superstitious Catholics in Western 
India are known secretly to keep a bath ready and 
all the best viands prepared in a plate at the top 
of tho roof of the house or other high place, for the 
souls of the relations to come, bathe, and cat, or at 
least enjoy tho odour of the offerings. According to 
tho authorized practice, special masses and prayers are 
offered for the dead on those days, and their graves are 
blessed, covered over with burning candles, strewed 
with flowers, and sprinkled with holy water. The 
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basic ideas are communion with the dead* propitiation 
of God for their sine and a sweet consoling conimemo- 
ration of those ones near and dear to us, which are 
expressed in various ways, cultured and refined as 
well as crude. 

These ideas probably account for the Strange crude practices 
among some backward Catholics of North Kanara on the 
occasion of marriages^-among which one well known is the 
placing under a mango* tree, or some other place, a platter con- 
taining a little of all the dishes and eatables prepared for the 
nuptial dinner or entertainment, with a bida , pan supari and 
a glass of wine* 

SURVIVAL OF HEATHEN FESTIVALS. 

The harvest festival is kept among Catholics by getting the 
first cars of corn blessed on the feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary outside the church and carried in solemn 
procession into the church. The blessed corn is then distri- 
buted among the congregation, who on going home throw a 
few grains into a dish of sweetmeats and into some courses 
prepared for the feast at home. The ceremony at the church 
is according to the ritual duly authorized by ecclesiastical 
practice, which has sanctified many other Greek, Roman and 
pagan festivals and ceremonies by giving it a Christian impart 
and clothing it by a ceremonial in consonance with Christian 
Spiritualism, for instance the Christmas, Michaelmas, Candlemas. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE EVIL EYE. 

The belief in the evil eye is deep-rooted among all classes 
of unoultured Catholics in Western India, and the local devices 
in vogue among the non-Christians arc freely resorted to by 
them. One of these devices is to take a handful of crushed 
leaves of a plant known as disticha jad , (anti-evil eye tree), or 
salt, chillies or alum, or any combination of them, and pass the 
hand over the head of the person supposed to have been 
affected by an evil eye* and throw the materials into fire in the 
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belief that they carry away evil of the eye. Among them 
it is also a practice to tic round the neck of the children and 
paint children’s eye with a black pigment called kazaly as 
protection against evil eyes. 

Scarecrows in the shape of a cross with A co\V’s head or 
a human figure made of grass is set up in gardens and fields 
to ward off the effect of an evil eye. 

The survival of ancient usages among the masses of Catholics 
illustrates only the tenacity of the older ethnic elements — which 
cannot be got rid of_cxccpt among those who are completely 
Europeanized. 

RIDDLES CURRENT IN THE DISTRICT 
OF CHITTAGONG IN EASTERN 
BENGAL. 

PART II. * 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

( Read on Slat March 1920. ) 

In this paper I shall publish the Devanagari texts and the' 
English translations of, and the notes on, the second instalment 
of riddles which are current in the district of Chittagong in 
Eastern Bengal, 'this second batch comprises the undermen- 
tioned 22 riddles which have for their subject-matter a few of 
the vertebrate and invertebrate animals which are peculiar to 
the fauna of Eastern Bengal : — 

II. — VERTEBRATE and invertebrate animals. 

(\ ) 

V Htcf <stT?r jt g*sr I 
^ 5*T II 

— JJ* i 

(*) 

v n toc— g* i 

* Part I is published in Journal No. 3, Vol. XI, pp. 200-327; 
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Translation. 

( 1 ) 

] . The earthen pitcher eats cooked rice, (but) does not wash 
(its) mouth. 

2. Some (people) give (it food to eat) ; some (people) do notj 
give (it food to eat) ; (but its) hunger is not appeased. 

A nswer . — The Dog. 

(2) 

1 . (What is that animal whose) tail (is) curved (upwards) ? 

2. (But it is) very difficult to make (this curved tail) 
straight. 

(or) 

2. (But it is) very difficult to solve (this riddle). 

A nswer. — The Dog. 

Note. 

In the. first line of the first riddle, the body (leaving out the 
legs) of the dog has been likened to an earthen pitcher. 

The first line of the second riddle refers to the habit which 
some dogs possess of carrying their tails curved or curled 
u pwards. 

( o 

X. qi I 

wX II 

gm — iftw i 

Translation. 

(3) 

1. The daughters (of a woman named) Ajhjhari fall down 
by driblets. 

2. (But if they) go outside, the kites swoop down (at them). 

Answer . — The Pullets of the Domestic Fowl. 
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Note. 

The first line of this riddle refers to the fact that the hen’s 
eggs, which have been called therein ' the daughters of a woman 
named Ajhjhari,’ are laid one after another. The second line 
thereof alludes to the fact that kites and other birds of prey play 
sad havoc among the newly.hatchcd pullets, if they are not 
carefully protected. 

The domestic fowl, which is now almost generally believed 
by zoologists to be descended from the Qallus ferrugineus, 
appears to have been first domesticated in the Malayan 
Peninsula and from there introduced into India in that 
condition. It is mentioned in The Institutes of if gnu, 

( * ) 

X. ^ Turret jfa ( srr ) 11 

vTrW— •‘jRlUl’ 'Tle't i 

Translation. 

(4) 

1. From this place (I) threw a knife. 

2. The knife went and pierood the nether regions (or went 
to the Patalapuri, i.e. the nether regions). 

Answer.— -A kind of Eel called the Kuchia. 

Note, 

I am unable to make out why, in this riddle, the fact of a 
knife being thrown and piercing the nether regions has been 
mentioned. 

( 1 ) 

03TK UTUT BI Ufa I 
V ^ 715151 sfmnu l 

3 m— ufar i irfft ‘ 3153 1 i 
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(<) 

\. WSTld '7^51 ftP|J *TT% I 

? 'BTfsH^TCt II 

V 2^ ^ ? |>lf^ I * 

Y. HTf? ^ TH VT2 tire II 

;m — unH “ srr*s ” 

Translation . 

(5) 

1. The Raja’s son washes (his) body. 

2. In the direction of the fish -trap, the boat floats. 

Answer. — The Fry or Young Ones of the Siluroid Fish called 
the ‘ Sail ’ fish. 

(6) 

1. In the Raja’s pond, the vermilion floats. 

2. How can Kalidasa see (it) ? 

3. How can Durgadasa hear (it) ? 

4. (No one) can solve (this riddle) in eight months. 

Answer . — The Fry or Young Ones of the Siluroid Fish called 
the ‘ Sail * fish. 

Note. 

The 4 boat * mentioned in the second line of the fifth riddle, 
and the 4 vermilion ’ mentioned in the first line of the sixth 
riddle most likely refer to the fry or young ones of the 
4 mil ’-fish swimming on the surface of the water. 

( * ) 

V fad I 

Wt T*T5T II I 

H 
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Translation. 

(7) 

At the back of the house (is a) thin bamboo-stick (upon 
which ) the bean-creeper (is trained). 

2. (What is that animal which) swallows (its) own head ? 

Answer . — The Tortoise. 

Note. 

The second line of tliis riddle refers to the fact that when ft 
tortoise or mud-turtle gets frightened, it withdraws its head 
Within its carapace. 

(O 

V W 5 I 

3TT5T 5r«T^r I 

\. im * ^r% n zm — i 

Translation. 

(8) 

(What is that animal which has got) eight legs (and) 
sixteen knees ? 

2 and 3. Radhakanu has spread a net (in which) no fish is 
caught, (but in which) dirt and sweepings get entangled (lit., are 
caught). 

Answer . — The Spider. 

Note . 

J am unable to make out why the name Radhakanu has been 
applied in this riddle to the spider. The second and third lines 
thereof allude to the habit which this insect possesses of weaving 
Cobwebs fpr the purpose of catching therein its insect-prey. 

( < ) 

U5TRT qfal STO I 
x. NfR H 3m- — NW I 
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Translation . 

(9) 

1. The Raja’s son also eats cooked rice* 

2. The snake runs below the wooden seat* 

Answer . — The Ant* 

Note . 

The second line of this riddle, perhaps, refers to the faot thdfc 
lints, tiny as they are, can pass through the smallest of holed 

and crevices. 

( v ) 

X. srciir *rr, srcur <tt i 

tn* fSrfN ss *fr II 

qr^rr i 

Translation. 

( 10 ) 

1 (What is that animal whose) body (is) yellow (litk » 
turmeric- )coloured (whose) legs (are thin and Wiry) like tdoth*- 
picks. 

2. (And which), from the bush, strikes (its) darts (whioh) 
make the body smart (with pain) ? 

Answer . — The Wasp. 

Note. 

The second line of this riddle refers to the fact that waSp- 
stings cause severe pain. 

The facts of the wasp being yellow-coloured like the turmeric* 
of its possessing thin and wiry legs, and of its sting causing thd 
body of the stung person to smart with pain, have also beeii 
pointed out in the two undermentioned riddles which are cut’s 
rent in the district of Murshidabad in North-Western Bengal i**» 

( * ) 

v ^ 13 15 I 
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Translation. 

(A) 

1. Lady Binodini (is) weltering (lit., about to sink) in (lique* 
fied) turmeric (paste), 

2; (And, after) seizing (and) kissing (one), flies away (after 
causing the latter) to weep (with pain). 

Answer . — The Wasp. 

) 

x. <n, 

*. ZZ *TT | 

sm — w I 
Translation. 

(B). 

1. The bird (is) yellow-coloured. 

2. (Possesses) legs (which are thin a*id wiry like thin sticks) of 
bamboo. 

3. (And, swooping down) from a distance, stings one (lit., 
Bhows threat to one), (which act of stinging causes the latter’s) 
body to smart (with pain). 

Answer . — The Wasp. 

( u ) 

V tfamt srsntf I 

x. t# srirrei II 

I 

Translation. 

(U) 

1. The Raja’s (officer named) Hajari also. 

2. Standing in one place, builds 32 (different) office- 
premises. 

Answer . — The Wasp’s Nest- 
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Note. 

During the Mahomedan regime, the officer framed Hcljart 
appears to have been in charge of the administration of one 
thousand villages. The ‘32 differentcourt-premises* mentioned 
in the second line of this riddle, are the 32-celled nest of the 
wasp. 

( ) 

^ i 

V 5 ? 1 §T^ 5TST5T ^ II 3m— 35 * f 
Translation. 

( 12 ) 

1. The deer graze upon the head. 

2. The hand is stretched otit (and) walks (aftet the deet^ 

3. Two knives kill (the deer). 

Answer. — The Louse. 

( U ) 

X. tffte vte ter 3 *tt, 

^ m l 

^ *TT3^ ^fTf *fH, 

Y. ^ frT3T II 3m — I 

Translation. 

(13) 

1. Standing (upon) a small and tiny foundation,- 

2. The small deer graze. 

3. Ten servants run (after, and) bring, the deer* 

4. And two servants seize (the deer); 

Answer. — The Louse. 
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Note. 

The first line of the 12th riddle and the first and second lines 
of the 13th riddle signify that the lice infest the hair on the 
human head. The second and third lines of the 1 2th riddle 
and the third and fourth lines of the 13th riddle refer to the 
fact that the lice are caught by the hand and killed by being 
pressed between the nails of the two thumbs which have been 
likened to two knives. 

The ‘ ten servants ’ and ‘ two servants ’ mentioned in the third 
and fourth lines respectively of the 13th riddle are the ten 
fingers and the two thxunbs of the two hands with which the lice 
are caught and killed. 

The comparison of the blaek-hued louse's infecting the 
human hair with a black deer grazing in a jungle is also to be 
found in the undermentioned riddle about the louse which is 
current in the district of Murshidabad in North-Western 
Bengal : — 

( *) 

X. qra 5ft* 

TT3TR qSR STWT •TTf *T *R ^ qft II 
3m — I 
Translation. 

(A) 

1. 0 brother ! the black deer grazes in a meadow (over- 
grown with the plant called) Kdla Kasinde. 

2. The Raja’s son has not the ability to catch (it and) eat 
(it). 

Also compare the two foregoing Chittagong riddles with 
the following Murshidabad riddle wherein the louse has been 
likened to a bird : — 

(m) 

wjh Trafe, i 

I 
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Translation. 

(B) 

1. The bird of Ekarapura grazes in Tekarapura. 

2. Allows (itself) to be caught in Harischandrapura, (anti 
Hies in Lakshmikantapura. 

Answer. — The Louse. 

( x* ) 

\. ^ I 

V ^ II W55T | 

Translation. 

(14) 

1. The Raja’s big cow grazes in the large jhil or sheet of 
water. 

2. (And), on seeing the Raja, raises its two legs. 

Ans\ver . — The Crab. 

( V* ) 

5TT5f 5TTO 1% m I 

55 ii 

^ 5 ^ mm | 

V. W II 3^5— %mT | 

Translation. 

(15) 

1. (What is that animal which is of) two colours, (namely), 
blue and tawny. 

2. (And which has got) four eyes, two ears. 

3. Fourteen legs, (and) one head ? 

4. O ! hear (this) wonderful story (lit., word). 

Answer. — The Crab. 
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Note. 

The second line of the 14th riddle alludes to the habit, 
perhaps, possessed by the crab of raising its two frontal 
nippers when it is confronted by a human being. 

The 15th riddle gives a perfectly correct description of the 
crab’s physical characteristics. 

Compare these two Chittagong riddles about the crab with 
the Ho riddle about this crustacean which has been 
published by me at page 104 of Vol. XI of this Journal. 

( M) 

V. ii 

*. *rr om n am — tpi i 

Translation. 

( 16 ) 

1. (What is that animal which has got) one sword (and) two 
teeth. 

2. (And which) lays countless (lit., endless) eggs ? 

3. (This) bird grazes in the jhil or sheet of water. 

4. 0 (Inoarnation of) Piety ! you (are a) witness (of this 
wonderful sight). 

Answer. — The Prawn or Shrimp. 

Note. 

The ‘ one sword ’ mentioned in the first line of this riddle is 
the one frontal serrate-edged sword-like process on the upper 
mandible of the prawn or shrimp. The 'two teeth ’ mentioned in 
the same line are its two frontal nippers, 

( ^ ) 

<TSIRT 
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Translation. 

(17) 

1. The Raja *s horse. 

2. If he is touched (by any body), lies down on his side and 
(then), lies down on his back. 

Answer. — The Snail. 

( ) 

X . *TTRcT JUST W I 

X. TO fa 5PT II S'nX — *17$$ 1 

Translation. 

(18) 

1. (What is that animal which, though) living in the water, 
(yet is) not» a fish. 

2. (And which, though) wagging (its) two horns, (yet is) 
not a buffalo ? 

Answer. — The Snail. 

Note. 

The riddle No. 17 refers to the habit, perhaps, possessed by 
the snail of turning on its back when touched by any body. 

The ‘ two horns' mentioned in the second line of the 17 th 
riddle, are the two horn-liko processes of the common snail, 
which it wags while it crawls about on the ground. 

Compare these two riddles with the Ho riddle about the snail 
and the Pabna one about the same mollusk which have been 
published by me at pages 104 and 330-331 of Vol. XI of the 
Journal of the Anthropological Society of. Bombay. 

(M) 

X. ft TT, ^ VOT I 

x. fsrWt sir?, fa* wrer 11 
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Translation. 


(19) 

1. Data pin pin ; data pin pin. (What is that creature 
which) lives in the grass ? 

2. (Which possesses) no bones, (but which) is strange to 
look at (lit., makes how strange a spurt) ? 

Answer . — The Leech. 

( ) 

X. $T5Tr stem I 

X. STT? arc VIS II 3TK — '<HT$ I 


Translation. 


( 20 ) 

1. What is that creature which is jet black (in colour), 
(which) floats upon the water. 

2. (Which possesses) no bones, (but) which possesses flesh ? 
Answer . — The Leech. 

Note. 

I have not been able to make out the meaning of the words 
Dala pin pin which occur in the first line of the 19th riddle. 


The fact of the leech’s possessing flesh only and no bones 
has also been pointed out in the following riddle about the 
leech which is current in the district of Murshidabad in North 
Western Bengal : — 

V 5TS I 


Translation f 

1. The owl perched (lit., sat) on the arjjuna-tree. 

2. (What is that creature which possesses) no bones, (but 
Is a) strip of flesh (only) ? 

Answer . — The Leech. 
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( n ) 

X . vrmrr In In. 

*n ^ qrar i 
*. 1 flgr * <nl, 
v. *mn n 3^ — »rc* f% I 

Translation. 

( 21 ) 

1 . (What is that tree whoBe branches’) extremities (are) sharp 
and pointed, 

2. (And whose) leaves do not meet (each other) ? 

3 and 4. Whoever is not able to solve (this riddle), (he is an) 
ass from (his very) birth. 

Answer. — The Cow’s Horns. 

Mote. 

In this riddle, the horns of a cow have been likened to the 
branches of a tree, the extremities of which branches are sharp 
and pointed, but the leaves whereof do not meet with each 
other. 

The words i*< appear to have the sense of 'sharp and 
pointed. ’ 

( « ) 

V wiw sn?, iflm urn i 

JUffvi *m|r 5^, esifr It 

OTf — I 

Translation. 

(22) 

1. (There is a) receptacle made of bamboo upon (another) 
receptacle made of bamboo ; (but the) contents (thereof) fall 
down, 

2. (If) the golden amulet gets broken, nobody oan repair it 
[!»{., there is no joiner (thereof) ] . 

Answer. — An Egg. 
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Note. 

In this riddle, the egg has been compared, firstly, with two 
bamboo-receptacles, one placed upon the other. The first re- 
ceptacle is the white of the egg enclosing the yolk ; and the 
second receptacle is the shell of the egg. 

Secondly, the egg has been likened to a golden amulet. 

Similarly, in the Sylhet riddle No. 17 [published at page 114 
of the Journal and Proceedings of Ike Asiatic Society of Bengal , 
Vol. XIII (N. S.) for 1917], the egg has been compared with a 
golden cup. In both these cases, the epithet ‘ golden 9 has been 
applied to the egg on account of its containing the yellow- 
coloured yolk. It is for this reason that, when an egg is held 
in a strong light, it emits a golden effulgence. 

APPENDIX. 

Glossary of Bengali Words Appertaining to the Chittagong Dialect 

of the Bengali Language as used in the Aforementioned Riddles. 

[ The letter 4 R ' with the figures within brackets after the 
words indicates the numbers of the aforementioned riddles 
wherein these words have been used.] 

(R. 15). Adj. Wonderful. 

(R. 3). N. It is, most likely, the name of a 
woman. 

W 

(R. 21). N. The extremities of the branches. 

(R. 8). N. A knee-joint. 

(R. 7). Reflex. Pron. Itself. 

(Rs. 6 & 8). Num. Adj. Eight. 

* 

r^T (R. 16). N. A prawn or shrimp. 


*rr*TTH 
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(R. 13). Gerund. Standing (upon). 


(R. 14). V. Raises. 

<* 


(R. 11). Num. Adj. One (place). 


(R. 4). Adv. Phr. From this place. 


(R. 6). Adv. How. 

fT 

(R. 17). V. Lies down on (one’s) side. 

*i^rR 

(R. 11}. N. Office- premises. 

^nr^TT f?{5TT (R. 20). Adj. Jet-black. 


(R. 4). N. A kind of eel. 

'Z&r* 

(R. 19). Adj. How strange. 


(R. 8). N. Dirt and sweepings. 

*$r 


(R. 10). N. A tooth-pick. 

n 

nr 

(Rs. 5 and 10). N. Body. 

T TTf 

(R. 14). N. A cow. 

*TTC* 

(R. 13). N Servants. 

Rth 

(R. 7). N. A thin stick of bamboo on which a 
lablab -creeper is trained. 

Rrw 

(R. 7). V. Swallows. 


(R. 4). V. Went. 

«5T 


(R. 10). V. Smarts with pain. 

^rf* 

(R. 5). N. (Of) a trap for catching fish. 

^rfT 

(R. 15). Num. Adj. Four. 

(R. 17). V . Lies down on (one’s) back. 


(R. 15). N. An^eye. 


(R. 16, Num. Adj . Fourteen. 
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(R. 7). N. (Of) the lablab (a kind of bean). 

IJfSf (R. 17). Oerund. On being touched. 

(R. 12). N. A knife. 

(R. 3). V. Swoop down. 
fFTCHTT (R. 13). Adj. Small and tiny. 

11515 (R. 20). Adv. Upon the water. 

^Tt?T^tf^r(R 22). N. A joiner. 

[TH zfjf (R. 10). Adv. Phr. From the bush. 

Z 

(R. 13). Adj. Small. 

(R. 22). N. Contents. 

Z 

(Rs. 8, 14 and 15). N. A leg. 

(R. 16). N. An egg. 

(R. 21). Adj. Sharp and pointed. 

cT 

(R. 3). Adv. By driblets. 

(R. 9). Prep. Below. 

(R. 21). Pers. Pron. He. 



(R. 19). N . Sport. 

URT 

(R. 18). V. Lives. 


(R. 11). Oerund. Standing. 


* 

WRr 

(R. 19). Meaning unknown. 


(R. 19). Adv. Phr . In a kind of grass. 


% 
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(R. 14). Gerund. On seeing. 


(R. 6). V. Can see. 


(R. 13). Gerund. By running (after). 


* 


(R. 16). N. The Incarnation of Piety. 


(R. 9). V. Runs. 

qt* 

(R. 5). V. Washes. 


51 

srm 

(R. 22). Adv. (Is) not. 

RUfvl 

(R. 3). V. Go. 


q 


(R. 6). Adv. Phr. In the pond or tank. 

qrfrq 

(R. 18). Adv. Phr. In the water. 

TOTR ft 

(R. 6). Adv. Phr. In the direction. 

fq& 

(R. 7). Adv. At the back. 


(R. 9). N. A wooden seat. 

T* 

(R. 2). Adj. Difficult. 

q]^r, affair (Rs. 5 and 9). A son. 



qn% 

•- 

(R. 4). V. Pierced. 




(R. 1). V. Is appeased. 

htt* *t*t 

(R. 22). V. Gets broken. 

^niy Tfti (or) ft* (Rs. 2, 6 and 21). V. To solve. 

HRT 

(R. 6). V. Floats. 

frsr 

(R. 13). N. A foundation (or structure). 

Prftq? 

(R. 10). 1 V. A dart. 


(R. 1). N. Hunger. 


It 

*W5TT* 

(R. 4). V. Threw. 

5'<K 

(R. 12). N. The head. 


(R. 18). N. A buffalo. 
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TT'jr^rni 

* 

(R. 8). N. It appears to be the name of a person. 


R 

5TTf, 5T $TTf(R. 22). N. A receptacle made of bamboo. 

5HJ 

(R. 18). V. Wags. 


(R. 2). N. A tail. 

* 

(R. 5). N. A boat. 



** 

(R. 14 ).*Adj. Big. 

^■frT^r TfR (R. 11)- Num. Adj. Thirty-two (different items). 

TOT 

(R. 10). Adj. Coloured ; (also) like. 

OTfT 

(R. 8). V. Has spread. 

TTfT 

(R. 5). N. The young ones. 


(R. 8). V. Is 7 caught ; (also) get entangled. 

TFT 

(R. 11). V. Builds. 

TTfft 

(R. 3). Adv. Outside. 


(Rs. 14 and 16). Adv.Phr. In the jhil or sheet 


of water. 


(R. 2). Adj. Curved (upwards). 

%TTf 

(R. 12). Gerund. By walking. 

^TT 

(R. 12). Gerund. By stretching out. 


$1 


(Rs. 17 and 18). N. A snail. 

Rr 

(R. 18). N. A horn. 

SFT 

(R. 6). V. Can hear. 

< 

tftvf 

(R 5 ) N \ ^ kind of siluroid fish. 



TvTjT 

(R. 10). N. The turmeric. 

fTUFT 

(R. 11). N. An officer who, during the Maho- 
medan regime, appears to have been in charge 
of the administration of one thousand villages. 
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' r <r* (R - 19) - N - } Bones, 

fr^rr (R. 20). N. > 

*r«? (R. 9). N. A snake. 

srarn?* (R. 12). V. Kills. 

(R. 19). N. Bones. 


A BIHARi FOLK-TALE OF THE “WICKED 
QUEEN’S TYPE” AND ITS ANALOGUE 
FROM THE DISTRICT OF MURSHIDA- 
BAD IN BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, M.A., B.L. 

( Read on 28th April 1920 ). 

In the course of my survey of the folklore of North Bihar, I 
have come across the following interesting folk-tale : — 

Once upon a time, there lived a Raja who had a Rani by 
whom, however, he had no child. He, therefore, married 
another Rani in the hope of begetting a son by her. 

In course of time, the younger Rani became enceinte. When 
the Raja came to know that she was in an interesting situation, 
he gave her a bell, telling her to ring it only when she would be 
taken ill with the pangs of child-birth, and that, on hearing 
its tinkling, he would come to her assistance. 

One day in a fit of frivolity, the younger Rani rung the bell 
violently. Hearing its tinkling, the Raja hastened to her 
apartment. But he was greatly displeased to find that the bell 
had been rung for nothing, and that he had been hoaxed. 
Thereupon he left her in a great huff, warning her not to ring 
the bell frivolously any more. After receiving this warning, 
she became careful and did not ring the bell for nothing any 
more. 


10 
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But, one day thereafter, the elder Rani, who was very 
jealous of her younger co-wife — the more so because the latter 
was about to become a mother, — and was on the look-out for 
an opportunity to bring about the latter’s ruin, rung the bell 
during her absence. Hearing its tinkling the Raja hastened 
to the younger Rani’s apartment in the expectation of finding 
her in the pangs of parturition. But he was greatly enraged 
to find that she was as hale and hearty as ever, and that he 
had been hoaxed once again. The younger Rani solemnly 
protested that she had not rung the bell, but that somebody 
else had done it. But he would net believe her, and left her 
in a great huff, saying that he would not come to see her again ; 
even when she would be really seized with the pains of child- 
birth . 

As the time of the younger Rani s confinement drew near, she, 
unsophisticated as she was, enquired from her elder co-wife as 
to how she should act when she would be taken ill with the 
pangs of parturition. Finding this a very suitable opportunity 
for encompassing her ruin, the wicked elder Rani advised her 
that, when she would begin to feel the pains, she should blind- 
fold herself with seven folds of clothing and lie down with her 
face hidden in an empty hearth. Believing this advice to 
have been given for her real good, she acted up to it when she 
began to feel the pangs of parturition. 

In the meantime, the wicked elder Rani had arranged that, as 
soon as the younger Rani would give birth to a child, some 
stones would be substituted for the baby, while the latter 
w ould be placed in an earthen vessel and cast adrift in the 
river. At the same time, information would be sent to the 
Raja to the effect that his favourite Rani had given birth to 
some stones. 

When the younger Rani felt that she was really in travail, she 
rang the bell violently. But the Raja did not pay any heed to 
its tinklings, as he had been hoaxed twice before. His absence 
greatly facilitated the wicked Rani's nefarious designs. 
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Shortly afterwards, the younger Rani gave birth to a boy- 
baby which she could not see, as she had blindfolded herself. 
The wicked elder Rani caused some stones to be substituted 
for the new-born child which was, as previously planned, placed 
in an earthen vessel and, then, cast adrift in the river. At the 
same time, the Raja was informed that the younger R&ni 
had, contrary to all expectations, given birth to some stones. 
This news greatly disappointed him whose affection for his 
favourite Rani thenceforward began to decrease. 

As years passed, the younger Rani gave birth to three more 
sons. But her wicked co-wife, as on the first occasion, caused 
some stones to be substituted for these babies which were placed 
in earthen vessels, and then cast afloat in the river. The Raja 
was informed, on these three occasions also, that the younger 
Rani had given birth to some stones. At this information 
which he ignorantly believed to be correct, he became very 
much angry with her and expelled her from the palace, order- 
ing her to work as a cow -keeper. 

The four earthen vessels containing the four new -born babies 
floated down the river and were picked up by a potter who had 
no children of his own. He, therefore, made over the four 
foundlings to his wife, telling her to bring them up with loving 
care. This she did ; and, in the course of years, the four babies 
grew up to be sturdy boys. 

The potter, who was devotedly attached to his four foster- 
sons, made four v oodcu horses with reins made of jute and gave 
these to the four boys for playing with. In the meantime, he 
had learnt all about their parentage and the circumstances under 
which they had been placed in earthen vessels and cast adrift 
in the river. He, therefore, one day told them : 48 My boys, 
go to the well where all the women-folk of the village come to 
draw water, and play there by making the pretence of water- 
ing your wooden horses.” 

As directed , the four boys went to the village-well, and , taking 
the four wooden horses to the brink of the w ell, bawled out ; 
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Kdte Ke ghodd, pdte ke Idgdm, pdni pih or “ Oh ! Wooden 
horses with reins of jute, drink water.” 

As the boys’ indulgence in the pastime of watering their 
wooden horses prevented the assembled vvomen-folk from draw- 
ing water from the well, the latter remonstrated with them at 
the foolishness of their play. Getting angry at their remon- 
strances, they broke the women’s earthen pitchers, and 
went on, as before, with their pastime ? One of the women, 
however, said to them : “ Well, boys, bow* is it possible for 
wooden horses to drink w*ater ?” To this they replied: “How 
was it possible for your younger Rani to give birth to stones. 
If it was possible for her to do so, it is quite as possible 
for wooden horses to drink water.” It must be stated here 
that their foster-father had taught them from before to give 
this reply to the women at the well should the latter presume 
to taunt them with the absurdity of their pastime. 

Having been silenced in this way, these women went in a 
body to the Raja and complained tp him about the mischievous 
conduct of the potter’s foster-sons. 

Thereupon the Raja sent his servants to the w r ell to prevent 
the boys from continuing their absurd pastime, which caused 
great delay to the women. But all their attempts in this behalf 
proved unavailing. So the Raja himself went to the well and, 
seeing the boys’ handsome looks and noble bearing, enquired 
from them about their parentage. They told him that they 
w ere the potter’s sons. Whereupon he sent for the potter and 
m »de enquiries about them from him who told him their real 
life -stories. 

Learning that they were his sons by the younger Rani and 
realizing the unjust and cruel punishment he had meted out 
to her, he brought all of them over to his place, and accorded 
them high honours and rank. 

Thereafter he punished the wicked elder Rani by burying 
her alive in a pit filled up with thorns and brambles. 
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The chief incidents of the foregoing folk-tale may be set 
forth as follows : — 

( 1 ) A Raja, who has already one Rani by whom he has no 
child, marries another Rani in the hope of having a son by 
her. At this, the elder Rani becomes extremely jealous of the 
younger Rani. 

(2) The younger Rani, in course of time, becomes enceinte. 
Learning that she is in ar interesting situation the Raja gives 
her a bell, telling her to ring it when she will be taken ill with the 
pangs of child-birth, and that, on hearing its tinkling, he will 
come to her assistance. 

(3) The younger Rani, one day, hoaxes the Raja by ringing 
the bell for nothing. He warns her not to ring the bell for 
nothing any more. But one day thereafter, during the 3 'ounger 
Rani’s absence, the je?lous elder Rani rings the bell for nothing. 
The Raja hastens to the younger Rani’s apr*rtment and, believ- 
ing himself to have been hoaxed once more, notwithstanding 
her earnest protestation that she has not rung it, leaves her in a 
great huff, saying that he will not come to her resistance even 
when she will be really seized with the pains of parturition. 

(4) When the younger Rani is really in travail and repeatedly 
rings the bell, the Raja does not come to her assistance. 

(5) Tile younger Rani gives birth to 1 . son in whose place the 
wicked elder Rani substitutes some stones which are, then, 
shown to the Raja as being those produced by the former. 
The younger Rani, being blindfolded, docs not see the baby or 
the act of substitution. 

( 6 ) The baby is placed in an earthen vessel and east adrift in 
the river. 

(7) As years pass, the youngar Rani gives birth to three more 
sons in whose place the wicked elder Rani substitutes some 
stones and which are then placed in three earthen vessels and 
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cast adrift in the river. The Raj& is also informed that the 
younger Rani has, on three occasions also, given birth to some 
stones. 

(8) The four earthen vessels containing the four new-born 
babies are picked up by a potter who, having no children of his 
own, bring them up with loving cars. 

(9) Being informed that the younger Rani has given birth to 
stones on four occasions, ami ignorantly believing this inform- 
ation to be true, the Raja becomes greatly enraged with her, 
expels ner from the palace, and orders her to work as a cow- 
keeper. 

(10) Subsequently the potter learns all about the parentage 
of these four boys, and the circumstances under which they were 
placed in earthen vessels and cast adrift in the river. 

(11) Subsequently in obedience to the potter's instruction, 
the four boys take four wooden horses w ith reins made of jute, 
go to the well where ali the w r omeu-folk of the village come to 
draw water, and play by making the pretence of watering their 
W'ooden horses. As this pastime obstructs the women from 
drawing water from the well, they remonstrate with them on 
the foolishness of their play; getting angry at this, they break 
the women's earthen pitchers, and go on playing as before. 
Whereupon one of the women taunt them with asking the ques- 
tion whether wooden horses ever drink water. In reply to 
this, they taunt her with asking the question as to how their 
younger Rani could have given birth to stones. 

(12) The women go in a body to the Raja and complain to him 
about the mischievous conduct of the potter’s foster-sons. 
Thereupon the Raja sends them a warning not to indulge in 
this foolish pastime any more. But it is of no avail. Then the 
Raja himself goes to the well, is struck by their handsome 
looks and noble bearing, and learns from them that they are 
the potter’s sons. 
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(13) The Raja subsequently learns from the potter the true 
life-stories of these four boys. 

(14) Learning that these four boys are bis own sons by the 
younger Rani, he brings all of them over to His palace, and 
accords them high honours and rank. 

(15) The Raja punishes the wicked elder Rani by burying 
her ali\c. 

Curiously enough, there is current in village Panchthupiin 
the Kandi Sub-division in the district of Murshidabad in North- 
Western Bengal, a legend which bears a striking similarity to 
the foregoing Bihari folk-tale. This legend is narrated on the 
occasion of a ceremonial worship of Shashthi, the goddess of 
children, on the sixth day of the bright fortnight of the Bengali 
month of Chaitra (April-May). This goddess is worshipped by 
the womcn-folk throughout Bengal in order that their children 
may remain hale and hearty. This legend , along with others, 
has been recently collected from the above locality and publish- 
ed in Bengali by the Banqiya-Sahitya-Parishat , (the Academy 
of Bengali Literature) of Calcutta. 1 As this legend has not 
yet been translated into English, I give below an abstract 
thereof in the said language : — 

LEGEND OE THE A^OKA SHASHTHI. 

Once upon a time, there lived a Raja who, one day, went to 
hunt in a forest where lived a Muni. After his arrival there, 
he had snares laid for catching game. Being frightened, there- 
by, a doc took refuge in the Muni’s sacred grove. After killing 
one or two deer, the king returned to bis palace. 

Returning from the forest whither he had gone to perform 
his religious exercises, the Muni found the doe lying in his leafy 
cottage. This beast continued to live there, and fed upon the 
floral offerings of worship which the sage threw away. 


1 Vrata Kathd, by Srimati Kiranab&lA DAsi. Published by the 
Bangiya-Sdhitya-Parinhdt, Calcutta, 1319 B. S., pp. 101*119. 
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One day, the Muni made water upon a grassy, plot ; and with 
this urine was secreted some of his seminal fluid. The doe hap- 
pened to browse upon that grass saturated with the sage’s 
semen, and thereby became big with young. After the lapse 
of 10 months, she gave birth to a human girl-baby of great 
beauty. In course of time, this girl grew up to be 8 or 9 years 
old. 

As time went on, the Raja, once again, went to hunt in 
that forest, and, getting very thirsty in the course of the 
chase, went to the Muni’s sacred grove for a drink of water. 
There he saw the beautiful girl and enquired from the sage about 
her name and parentage. The Muni said to him : “The girl 
is my daughter by this doe whom you see here. Her name is 
Asoki.” Thereupon the Raja expressed a desire to marry her. 
The sage replied : “ Your majesty has already got six wives. If 
you marry my daughter Asoki, they will persecute and torment 
her. So I do not wish to give her in marriage to you.” The 
Raja rejoined: “ I assure your holiness that she will not be 
persecuted and harassed by her co-wives in any way. I under- 
take to provide her with a separate palace to live in, and 
with a separate staff of servants to serve her. So, I pray, do 
be good enough to give her in marriage to me.” Getting these 
assurances from the Raja, the Muni gave away his daughter 
Asoki in marriage to him who, then, took her to his palace 
and provided her with a separate suite of apartments and a 
separate staff of menials, as promised before. There he lived 
happily with his youngest Rani whom he loved to distraction. 

In course of time, Asoki became enceivte. At this the Raja’s 
six elder Ranis became extemely jealous, being afraid that, in 
the event of a son being born of the youngest Rani, the latter 
would acquire greater influence with their husband. 

As a. token of his great affection for the youngest R&ni 
Asoki, the Raja had a bell hung in his durbar-hall by means of 
a rope which was connected with her apartment, and gave her 
this instruction : “ Whensoever you will be taken ill with the 
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pangs of child-birth, you should tug at the rope and thereby 
ring the bell. Hearing the tinkling of the bell, I shall come 
over to see you.” 

In the meantime, Asoki hr»d, in the innocence of her heart* 
made enquiries from her co-wives as to how she should act when 
she would be seized with the pains of pe.rturition. The jee.lous 
elder Ranis, who were eagerly hatching plots to bring about the 
ruin of their youngest co-wife told the latter, taking advantage 
of her simplicity and credulity, “Youngest sister you should 
blindfold yourself with seven folds of clothing, lie down with 
your face placed upon the ground, ?«nd fill your apartment 
w ith the smoke of burning chaff.” The simple-hearted A 6oki 
believed these instructions to have been given for her benefit 
and good. 

One day being desirous of testing the sincerity of her husband’s 
promises the youngest Rani rung the bell, and hearing the 
tinkling whereof the Raja, left his d arbor, came to her e.part- 
ment in hot haste and found her laughing at the hoax she had 
played on him. Seeing that he had been befooled, he left her 
in a towering rage. 

On that day, the youngest Rani was really taken ill with the 
pangs of parturition and gave birth to a beautiful boy-babv 
While she was labouring with pain, she repeatedly rung the 
bell. But the Raja did not come over to see her, thinking the 
bell ringings to be more hoaxes as on the previous occasion. 

In the meantime, the six elder Ranis had a wooden dolly 
and a cauldron of copper made. When they saw r that the Raja 
did not come in response to the youngest Rani’s bell-ringing and 
that the latter, being blindfolded, did not see her new* -born 
boy-baby, they paid ?• handsome bribe to the midwife and 
instructed her to place the baby in the copper cauldron and 
cast it adrift into the river, and, at the same time, to substitute 
the wooden dolly in the place of the human baby. This was 
accordingly done. Thereafter, when the bandages were removed 


).! 
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from A§ok!’s eyes, and when the Raja came to see his new-born 
child, the wooden puppet was shown to him as having been 
given birth to by the youngest Rani. The Raja ordered it to 
be thrown away. 

As time went on, the youngest Rani became ejiceinle six times 
more and gave birth to six more boy-babies. The six jealous 
co-wives as on the first occasion, had the six babies placed in 
copper cauldrons and cast adrift into the river. After the 
youngest Rani's accouchement on these six occasions also, six 
wooden dollies were shown to the Raja as having been produced 
by her. 

The seven copper cauldrons containing the seven babies 
therein floated on to the sacred grove of the Muni who was their 
maternal grandfather. By the exercise of his faculty of omni- 
science, the sage came to know that these seven boys were the 
sons of his daughter Asoki, and, therefore, began to bring them 
up with the greatest affection and the tenderest care. 

Seeing that his favourite Rani had successively given birth to 
seven wooden puppets, the Raja waxed exceedingly angry with 
her and by way of punishment, condemned her to lead the life of 
a menial-servant in the palace. She, how ever, keenly took this 
insult to heart, left the palace secretly, and went back to her 
father’s sacred grove where she found the seven boys living 
happily'. 

Then she informed her father of the circumstances under 
which she had been presecu ted by her six co-wives, and disgraced 
by her husband — the Raja. Hearing this, the Muni said : 
“ How can a human being give birth to a wooden dolly ? 
The w r hole story of your having given birth to seven wooden- 
puppets is, on the very face of it, absurd and false. You gave 
birth to these seven boys whom y r ou see here and whom your 
jealous co-v'ives caused to be placed in seven copper cauldrons 
and set afloat in the river. At the same time, they caused seven 
woodcu dollies to be substituted in the place of the human 
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babies. They subsequently showed these seven puppets to your 
husband and falsely told him that you had given birth to 
them. Hearing those words and believing them to be true, he 
became very much angry with you and, as the result thereof, 
degraded you to the position of a palace-menial. The seven 
copper cauldrons came floating past my sacred grove. I got 
hold of them and found therein these seven boys whom I have 
brought up with loving care.” 

The sage further told the seven boys, who had been listening 
to the above story : “This lady is your mother. Love her and 
don’t tease her in any way. O 11 her your mamma.” thence- 
forward Asoki lived happily with her seven sons. 

One day, the seven boys went to the Muni and said : “ O grand - 
father ! do be good enough to have seven w'ooden horses made 
for us, 'as w r e intend to ride on them and guard the sacred grove.” 
The Muni very gladly complied with their request. 

Subsequently, on one occasion, the six elder Ranis were 
bathing in the tank within the Raja's seraglio. Asoki’s seven 
sons took their woodeD horses with them, went to that tank 
and made the pretence of making them drink water, saying : — 

“ Chenhd ghoruld , menhd jdya ’ ’ 

“ Kdlher gloom! a paid Jchdya .” 

“ Jal pi pi ” 

or 

“ The horse neighs and goes to Menha.” 

“ The w ooden horse drinks water.” 

“ Drink water, drink.” 

Hearing these words, the six Ranis were annoyed and 
tauntingly asked : “ O foolish boys ! do wooden horses drink 
water? ” Thereupon the boys tauntingly replied : “ 0 foolish 
and wicked Ranis ! does a Rani ever give birth to a wooden 
dolly ? ” 
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Hearing this reply of the boys and seeing their striking resem- 
blance to the Raja, the minds of tbe six wicked Ranis were 
filled w ith misgivings. They began to suspect in their heart of 
hearts that these seven boys must be Asoki’s sons, and, there* 
fore, concocting a false story of their having insulted them, 
ordered tbe palace-guards to kill them. Instead of obeying 
the Ranis’ orders, these guards went to the Raj &, informed him 
of what had actually taken place between the said Ranis and 
the seven boys, and solicited his or;!crs for killing them. 

Hearing the words of the palace-guards, the Raj& ordered 
them to arrest the boys and bring them over to him. This 
was done ; and when the boys were brought to him, he asked 
them : “ Why have you insulted the Ranis V 9 To this they 

replied : “ Your Majesty, we have not insulted them. Their 

complaint is false.” Then they told the Raja all that had really 
happened between themselves and the Ranis. Hearing their 
words and seeing their striking similarity to his own self, he 
began to suspect in his heart of hearts that these boys must 
be his seven sons by his youngest and favourite Rani who had 
been missing from the palace since sometime past. There- 
after he ordered the boys to be set free, w ho accordingly 
returned to their grandfather’s sacred grove. He also ordered 
a very careful search to be made for the missing youngest 
Rani. 

Having been informed that the seven boys had gone to the 
forest, he made up his mind to go ahunting therein. According- 
ly be went to that forest and was agreeably surprised to find 
there the doe, Asoki and the seven boys playing with their 
wooden horses. 

On enquiring from the Muni about the parentage of the seven 
boys, he told the Raja that they were his sons by Atoki and told 
him the whole story of their birth, of their having been cast 
adrift into the river by the order of the six elder Rauis, of their 
having been subsequently found in the sacred grove, and of 
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their having been brought up by himself. On hearing this, the 
Raja was convinced that his six elder Ranis had persecuted his 
youngest and favourite queen and then returned to the palace, 
making up his mind to punish them. 

Accordingly on his return to the palace, he had the six elder 
Ranis buried alive in six pits filled with thorns and brambles. 

Then he sent for his favourite Rani Xkoki, his seven boys and 
the doe all of whom were brought to his palace with great eclat . 
Thenceforward, he lived with them in the greatest happiness. 

The main incidents of the foregoing legend (or folk-tale) may 
be stated as follows : — 

(1) A doe browses upon the grass saturated with the semen of 
a Muni, and thereby becomes big with young. 

(2) The doe gives birth to a human baby-girl who is subse- 
quently named ASoki. 

(3) Asoki is subsequently married to a Raja who has already 
six Ranis who become extremely jealous of their new co-wife. 

(4) The youngest and favourite Rani Asoki becomes enceinte 
whereupon the Raja gives her a bell with the instruction that 
she should ring it when she w r ould be taken ill with the pangs of 
childbirth, and that he would come to sec her on hearing the 
tinkling of the bell. 

(5) Asoki once hoaxes the Raja by frivolously ringing the bell. 

(6) When Asoki is really taken ill with the pangs of child- 
birth, the Raja does not come to see her notwithstanding her 
repeated bell-ringings. 

(7) Asoki gives birth to a boy-baby in whose place a wooden 
dolly is substituted by the six elder Ranis and subsequently 
showm to the Raja as the one produced by her. She does not 
see the act of substitution, as she is blindfolded. 

(8) The boy-baby is placed in a copper cauldron which is then 
set afloat in the river. 
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(9) As years go on, Asoki gives birth tc six more boy-babies 
in .whose place six wooden dollies are substituted by the six 
elder Ranis and then shown to the Raja. The six boy-babies 
are placed in six copper cauldrons which are then cast adrift 
into the river. 

(10) The seven boy-babies in the seven copper cauldrons are 
subsequently picked up by the Muni who brings them up with 
loving care. 

(11) The Raja, ignorantly believing that Asoki has given birth 
to seven wooden puppets, becomes exceedingly angry with her, 
and degrades her to the position of a palace-menial. Feeling 
verymuch humiliated by this insult, she secretly leaves the 
palace and goes to her father’s sacred grove. 

(12) Asoki sees, in the sacred grove, the seven boys and, 
subsequently learning from her father the w r hole story regarding 
their birth and c?«sting-aw r ay, comes to know that they are her 
even sons. 

(13) The seven boys t?.ke with them seven wooden horses, go 
to the tank where the Raja’s six elder Ranis are bathing, and 
make the pretence of watering their seven wooden horses, 
whereupon the six Ranis taunt them with asking the question as 
to whether wooden horses ever drink water. On this, the seven 
boys taunt the Ranis by e.sking the question as to whether r. 
Rani ever gives birth to a wooden- dolly. 

(14) The six Ranis want to kill the seven boys. But the 
Raja arrests the boys and hears from them their explanation, 
and, being satisfied therewith, releases them who thereupon 
return to the sacred grove. 

(15) The Raja becomes convinced that the seven boys are his 
sons by Asoki, and subsequently hears from the Muni the 
whole story of the six elder Ranis’ nefarious plot to ruin 
Asoki. 

(16) The Raja punishes the six wicked elder Ranis by 
burning them alive. 
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(17) The Raja thereafter brings A6oki, her seven sons, and the 
doe over to his palace, and lives with them happily. 

The close parallelism between the foregoing Bihari falt-tale 
and the Murshidabad legencj. will appear from the following 
tabular statement showing the coincidence of the incidents 
hereof: — 


No. of Incident of 
Bihfiri Folk-tale.. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
<) 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


No. of corresponding 
Incident of Murshida- 
bad Legend. 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 
X 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
17 

16 


The differences between the two are that, in the Bihari folk- 
tale, the number of the Raja’s Ranis is two, while in the 
Murshidabad legend, their number is seven ; in the former, 
the number of babies given birth to by the younger and 
favourite Rani is four, while, in the latter, their number is 
seven ; in the former, stones are substituted for the new- 
born babies, while, in the latter, wooden puppets are substi- 
tuted for them ; in the former, the new-born babies are placed 
in earthen vessels and then cast adrift in to the river, while, in 
the latter, they are placed in copper cauldrons and then cast 
aflo?.t ; in the former, the four earthen vessels containing the 
four babies are picked up by a potter w ho brings them up as hi* 
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foster-sons, while in the latter, the seven copper cauldrons con- 
taining the seven babies are picked up by a Muni who is their 
grandfather and brings them up with loving care ; in the former, 
the disappointed Raja degrades his younger Rani to the posi- 
tion of a cow-keeper, while, in the latter, she is degraded to the 
position of a palace-menial ; in the former, the potter’s foster- 
sons go to a village-well and there play at the pastime of 
watering their wooden horses and are taunted by the assembled 
women-folk about the foolishness of their play, while, in the 
latter, the Muni’s grandsons indulge in their said pastime at 
the Ranis’ tank where they are taunted by the wicked Ranis 
themselves about the absurdity of their game ; in the former, 
the denouement of the whole story is brought about by the 
potter, while, in the latter, the same is done by the Muni. 

Yet another folk-tale which is closely similar to the foregoing 
two, is current, in Kashmir . 1 In this variant a Raja’s favourite 
Rani successively gave birth to two boy-babies. Her jealous 
co-wives substituted two pups for the two babies which were 
taken away and deposited in the shop of a carpenter who picked 
them up and brought them up as his own children. At the same 
time, the wicked co-wives informed the Raja, that his favourite 
Rani had given birth to pups on two successive occasions. 
At this, he beer me very much angry „with her and banished her 
from his palace. One day, however, he found the two foster-sons 
of the carpenter playing at the game of making a wooden horse 
eat rice and drink water and taunted them with the absurdity 
of their pastime. Whereupon they 'retorted by saying that if 
it was possible for his banished Rani to have given birth to 
puppies, it was equally possible for a w ooden horse to eat rice 
and drink water. On this, he made an enquiry and, as the re- 
sult thereof, came to know that he had been foolishly led by his 
other Ranis to believe that his favourite queen had given birth 
to puppies, and that he had unjustly punished her. He also 

1 Folk-Talcs of Kashmir. By the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles. London: 
Triibner & Co» (1888), pp. 397 — 414. 
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came to know that the carpenter’s foster-sons were his own 
children by the banished Rani. Thereafter he sent for her and 
her sons and lived with them happily. He also punished the 
wicked Rani’s by expelling them from his palace. 

We shall now deduce from the foregoing three folk-tales, 
which constitute by themselves a distinct group, the following 
tory-radical : — 

(1) The heroine gives birth to sons. 

(2) Her jealous co-wives substitute inanimate objects or young 
beasts for the sons who p-re thrown away. 

(3) Her disappointed husband banishes or otherwise punishes 
her. 

(4) The cast-off sons are picked up and brought up by 
another person. 

(5) The heroine’s husband subsequently discovers the wicked 
co-waves* nefarious plot, and the cast-off boys’ true parentage. 

(6) He recognizes bis ow r n sons, sends for them and their 
mother, all of whom he reinstates in their former high 
position. 

(7) He punishes the wicked co-wives 

As none of the 70 story-radicals fixed by the Folklore Society 
of London fits in with the foregoing one, we shall name this the 
“Wicked Queens Type,” and trust that storiologists through- 
out Europe and America will accept it. 

There now remain the incidents Nos. 1 and 2 of the Murshi- 
dabad legend for discussion. This curious sort of myth about 
beasts and birds partaking of human semen, and thereby be- 
coming big with young, is common in Hindu mythology. As 
for instance, the same myth is, related about the birth of the 
sage Rishyasringa. On one occasion, the sage Vibhandaka 
saw the celestial nymph Urvasi and, thereupon, secreted some 

12 
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semen in the water. A doe happened to drink this water 
mixed with the semen, and thereby became big with young. In 
course of time, she gave birth to a son who afterwards became 
famous as the sage Rishyasringa (or the “ Deer-Horned Sage.”) 
He was so called because of his having been born with a horn. 
Then again, in an old Bengali poem entitled “ Manasdra Dhupd- 
chdra ” or “ An Offering of Incense to Memasa the Goddess of 
Snakes,” 1 a similar myth is narrated about the birth of the said 
goddess. It is stated therein that, on one occasion, the deity 
Mahadeva or Siva went to a lake, and being smitten with 
passion at the sight of the birds there disporting themselves 
with their female mates, secreted some seminal fluid on a lotus- 
leaf. One of the birds unwittingly partook of this fluid and 
laid an egg from which was born Padma. or the goddess ManasS.. 


THE LITURGICAL SERVICES OF 
THE PARSEES. 

THE YA(JNA : ITS LITURGICAL APPARATUS. 

By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

Ph.D., C.I.E. 

(Read on 28 th April 1920 ) 

In my papers on the purification, initiation and consecration 
ceremonies of the Parsees read before this 
Introduction. Society, I had submitted a few subjects 
of my Iranian studies undertaken for 
Rev. Dr. Hastings’ Dictionary of Religion and Ethics . In my 
paper this evening, I beg to submit another such subject. The 
object of the paper is to describe the Ye^na ceremony and the 
liturgical apparatus required in the performance of the ceremony. 


* The Bangiya-SahUya-Parisliat of Caloutta has published, in Bengali 
voript, the text of this poem as an appendix to its edition of MrigcUubdha 
which forms No. 48 of the series of old Bengali works reprinted by it. 
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Outer Liturgical 
Services.” 


The liturgical ceremonies may be divided under two heads : — 

I. — The Inner Liturgical Services. 

II. — The Outer Liturgical Services. 

By the inner liturgical services, 1 1 mean those religious ser- 

The « inner and v * ces which can only be performed in a sepa- 
rate place specially allotted for the purpose. 
Such a place is known as the Dar-i-Meher a 
and is generally connected with a fire-temple. Again, such 
ceremonies can only be performed by the priests who observe 
the Bareshndm. 3 These ceremonies are generally spoken of as 
the pdv mahal ( dy* j b ) ceremonies, i.e., the ceremonies of the 
holy or consecrated house. The priests capable of performing 
these ceremonies are spoken of as Yaozdathragar Mobads, i.e, j 
priests who are purifiers. 

By the outer liturgical services, I mean those religious 
services which may be, but need not necessarily be, performed in 
a Dar-i-Meher or a place specially allotted for the purpose. They 
can also be performed in any ordinary or private house or place. 
Again, they may be performed by any priest, even by one who 
does not observe the Bareshntim or by one who has only gone 
through the Navar and not the Martab initiation. 4 

Under the heading of the inner or pdv mahal liturgical ser- 
vices, fall the following ceremonies : — 


I. — Ya$na or Yazashna. 

II. — The Visparad. 

III. — The Vendid&d. 

IV. — The Baj. 


1 In my account of the details of these ceremonies, besides my 
knowledge of what I have practised and observed, I have drawn informa- 
tion and particulars from other sources and especially from the Tamftm 
Khordeh Avesta of Mr. Dadabhoy Akhbar-i-Saudagarwala and the 
Ya§na b& Nirang of the late Ervad Tehmuras Dinshaw Anklesaria, 
s Vide below, p. 998. 

* Vide Bareshndm (Journal, Vol. XI pp. 228 et aeq.), 

4 Vide Priesthood (Journal, Vol. XIpp. 483-84.). 
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I will first describe here what a Dar-i-Meher, where only the 

The Dar-i-Meher, inner liturgical ceremonies can be performed, 

or the place for i s . a fire-temple is, as the word signi- 
performing the 

inner liturgioal fies, a temple or a sacred place for the 
services. preservation of the sacred fire. These 

temples have generally a place or a set of apartments attached 
to them where the above-said inner liturgical ceremonies 
are performed. These places are known as the Dar-i-Meher. 
Though, strictly speaking, these places or portions attached 
to the temples for the performance of these ceremonies form 
the Dar-i-Meher proper, generally the whole religious build- 
ing, including the chamber of the sacred fire, is called the 
Dar-i-Meher. All the fire-temples need not necessarily have 
these Dar-i-Mehers or the apartments for the performance 
of the inner liturgical services attached to them. For example, 
the Atash Behram, or the Great Fire-temple at Naosari, has 
not the Dar-i-Meher attached to it. There, the Dar-i-Meher 
is in a separate building. But generally, almost always, the 
fire-temple and the Dar-i-Meher are in one and the same building- 
and so, they are spoken of by both names. The building is 
spoken of generally as the Atash Behram or the Atash Ada ran, 
according as it contains the fire of the first or the second grade. 
If it is a building containing the fire of the second grade, it is 
spoken of both as Atash Adaran or Dar-i-Meher. A Dar-i- 
Meher always oontains the sacred fire of the third grade, viz., 
Atash-dadgah , burning in it. A fire-temple ora D?.r-i-Meher 
is, at times, also spoken of as an Agiary, i. e., the plp-ce of 
Ag, Agni or fire. 

The name Dar-i-Meher is made up of Dar (Avesta dvara , 
Sans, dvara , German Thiir or Thor, English door) and Meher 
which is the later form of Avesta Mithra. So it means “ the 
door 1 or the porch of Mithra.” Mithra or Meher occupies a 


1 The word dar ” or ** door ” is used here in more than its ordinary 
physical sense. It is rather used in the allegorical sense in which it 
i6 used in John X, 9, where we read : “ I am the door : by me 
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prominent place in Zoroastrian angelology. 2 He is the Yazata 
or the angel presiding over light and justice, and as light is the 
symbol of truth and justice, and, as such, the symbol of divinity, 
the place where all the higher religious liturgical services in 
honour of God are performed, has come to be specially called 
Dar-i-Mcher, i.e., the house of Divine light and justice. 

Just as a church, an abbey or a cathedral, at times, contains 
several chapels where different priests conduct their services, so 
a Dar-i-Meher has several divisions, where different sets of priests 
conJuct their services. In the Yazashna, Vendidad and 
Vispa^ad ceremonies, it is always necessary to have two priests 
to officiate. These different parts or divisions of the Dar-i- 
Meher, where different pairs of priests perform their ceremonies, 
are known as (a) Yazashna-gah, or (6) Urvi 9 gah, or (c) Hindhola. 

(а) By Yazashna-gah is meant the place (Pers. g&h) where 
the Yazashna ceremony is performed. 

(б) Urv^gah (the place of Urviy) is another synonym of 
Yazashna-gah. The Dadistan-i-Dini (XLVIII, 13) 1 speaks of 
the Yazashna-gah as the Aftrvcs. The meaning of the word 
urvig is not certain. Darmesteter says : “ Urvaesa signifie pro- 


If any man enter in, he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, 
and find pasture." The word ‘‘dar” is used in later Persian, also for 
“ Chapter.” For oxample, tho religious book * l Sad-dar ” derives its 
name from its having 100 (sad) chapters. Another equivalent of the 
word ** dar ” is 4 ‘ bab ” (meaning both door and chapter). Henco, the 
word “bab” has also received an allegorical religious significatios . 
Hence it is, that Bab, the founder of the B&bi religion in Persia, has 
derived his name. Tho word ‘‘ Chapter " which, as said abovo, is 
another signification of tho word “ dar ” has received a religious signifU 
cation among the Christians also. 

1 For an account of the attributes of Mithra and for a comparison of 
somo of his attributes with those of St. Michael, Vide my papers on 
•* Mithra of the Parsees and St. Michael of tho Christians ” in the Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. VI pp.. 237-53. Vide 
my Anthropological Papers (Part I), pp. 173-190. 
a S. B. E., XVIII, p. 163. 
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prement ‘ tour ’ 1 * (urvaesa vardashna : Dastur Hoshangji and 
Haug’s Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary, p. 23, 1. 9).” According to 
Darmesteter, the word means a place where they turn (le lieu 
oh l’on tourne). The word can be derived from “ vars ” hair, 
%. e. the place where the “ vars ” or the hair of the vara 9 ya 
or sacred bull is used in the ceremonial. W e know that in 
Persian, the word urvig or mearis a hair-rope. 

West thinks, that the word “ is probably to be traced to the 

Avesta, ‘urvaesa’ goal. ”2 The word occurs in the 

Farvardin yasht (yt. XIII, 58) in the sense of ‘limit.’ Dar- 
mosteter translates the word dura-urvae.sa there, as “ far- 
evolving circle.” In the Vishtasp yasht (yt. XXIV 29), the 
word is used in connection with the running of a horse in a 
circle (“ as an excellent horse turns back from the wrong way 
(hacha urvaesat) and goes along the right way (fratarem urvac- 
sem) (smiting the many Drujs.” Darraestetcr. S. B. E. XXIII 
p. 335). So, West seems to be right. Urvic is the circle or 
the limits within which the celebrants have to remain. At 
times, the stone slab on which the ceremonial utensils are 
arranged is also called Adrves (Dadistan-i-Dini, XLVIII, 14). 

(c) The word Hindhora or Hindhola is another name of the 
Yazashna-gah. It seems to be a form of the Sanskrit 
Hindhola , i. e. a swing. The priests while reciting their 
prayers generally assume a swinging posture. So, perhaps it 
has received its name from the swinging posture of the cele- 
brants. The stone platform on which all the ceremonial 
utensils and requisites are placed is also known as a hindhold. 
Perhaps the word hindhold may be a corruption of the Avesta 
word arathru which is used in the Xirangastan 3 for the seat 
of the zoti. The Pahlavi rendering of that word there is 


l Le Zend-Ave3ta I, p. LXII, n. 2. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, p. 163, n. 4. 

8 The photo-zinco text, folio 156- b, I. 11. Darmestoter’s Zend Avesta, 
III, p. 130. 
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udgdh. The word arathru when written in Pahlavi may be 
read hanatrd from which the word may have been corrupted 
to hindhord. 

The different Yazashna-gahs are separated from each other 
by a pdvi , 1 which serves both as the limit' of each and also as 
the passage for the water used in the ceremonial. If somebody 
enters within the limit marked by the pavi while the Service is 
going on, he vitiates the ceremony. If there are two Yaz&shna- 
g&hs side by side, they are separated by a narrow strip of space 
enclosed between two pdvis. The Yazashna-gahs are so con- 
structed as to permit the Zaoti or the principal officiating 
priest to face the south. 

A priest, who performs the inner liturgical ceremonies of the 

Yaena, the Visparad, and the Vendidad, is 

Characteristics of , , 

a priest qualified to spoken of, at times, as Yaoz dathragar, i.e. one 

emoni^ Ur ’ 9 ualified t0 8 ive or s P read purity. Accord- 
ing to the later Pahlavi and Persian writings, 
he must possess the following 15 characteristics ( Vide Darab 
Hormmazdyar’s Rcvayet. Yasna ba Nirang by Tehmuras 
D. Anklesaria, Introduction, p. 25): — 

(1) . Aiwiza him, i. c. of pure nature or unblemished. 

(2) . Asnideh Kherad, i. e. possessed of innate wisdom. 

(3) . Din-aspanargan, i. e. firm in his belief in religion. 

(4) . Yazdan-minidar, i. e. one who often thinks of God. 

(5) . Mino-vinashna, i. e. one who looks into spiritual 

things. 

(6) . Pak-minashna, i. e. one of pure thoughts. 

(7) . Rast-gavashna, i. e. one who speaks the truth. 

(8) . ICheradi-kunashna, i. e. one who acts with wisdom. 

(9) . Yaozdathra tan, i. e. one with a clean body. 

(10). Shiva-hizvfln, ». e. sweet-tongued. 


l Vide my paper on Purification Ceremonies for the word V p&yj 
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(11) . Narm-nask, i. e. a slow or careful reader of the 

sacred books. 

(12) . Rast-avesta, i.e. one who recites the A vesta properly. 

(13) . Padyav s&zashna, i. e. one who does all work with 

pad yab, i. e. after observing the forms of puri- 
fication. 

(14) . Khub-nirang, i. e. one who knows well the religious 

formulas. 

(15) . Nabar-ziwan, ». e. one who leads his life like a 

Navar, i. e. observes during his life all the forms 
required to be observed during initiation into 
priesthood. 


I will now proceed to describe the liturgical 
Ya9na. 


service of the 


The word Ya$na. of which Yazashna is another and a later 
form, comes from the Avesta root yaz, 
Sashna! Sanskrit yaj, meaning “to invoke, to worship, 
to praise/ ’ The word is the same as Sanskrit 
yajna or yagna meaning “a sacrifice.” Thus, it is a prayer 
which includes the praise of God and his spiritual Intelligences 
and which invokes their aid. It is a long prayer which is 
accompanied with certain ritual and in which certain things 
are presented as symbols. Its celebration requires the recital 
of the 72 chapters, known as the Has 1 of the Ya9na. Two 
priests are required for its celebration. They are, for the time 
being, spoken of as the Zaoti and the Raspi or Atravakhshi. 
They must, at first, have a bath and put on a clean suit of 
clothes. They must clean their nails, so that there may be no 
impurities in them. They must have a clean mouth, so that 
there lurk no particles of any food between their teeth. 


1 The word HA is the Avesta word hditi, meaning chapter or section* 
and comes from the root hd » to cut. The 72 fine threads which go to 
.make up the Knsti or the saored thread are said to symbolise the 72 
h&e or.chapters of the Ya^na. 
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The Yagna is celebrated in two parts : — 

1. — The Paragna. 

II. — The Ya 9 na proper. 

I. the paragna. 

The word paragnd comes from para (Avesta para) before or 
fore and Sanskrit yagna (Avesta Yagna ), and means, “the recital 
or the ritual that comes before or precedes the Yagna proper.” 
Some think, that the word is a corruption of paragra t which is 
the corrupted form of prakriyd , i. e. (the kriy& or ceremony) 
preceding (pra) the ceremony proper. 

This Paragna ceremony consists of the following cere- 
monies : — 

(1) The Barsam ceremony. 

(2) The Aitoivaonghan ceremony. 

(3) The Urvaram ceremony. 

(4) The Jivam ceremony. 

(5) The Zaothra or Jor ceremony. 

(b) The Haoma ceremony. 

We will describe these different rituals of the Paragn& of 
the Yagna ceremony under the different heads of the religious 
requisites of the Yagnp* ceremony which bear their names. For 
the performance of the Yagna, the Visparad and the Vend id Ad 
ceremonies, certain requisites, both organic and inorganic, are 
necessary. We find a part of the list of these in the third chap- 
ter of the Yagna itself. Some of these requisites are mentioned 
in the recital of the paragnd prayer which contains portions 
of the 24th and the 4th chapters of the Yagna. We give below 
a complete list of the apparatus required. We will. describe 
these things, and, while doing so, describe the ceremonies 
bearing the names of, and connected with, these things. 


13 
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The following are required in a Yazashna-gah for the per- 
The liturgical formance of the Ya$na, the Visparad and 
apparatus or the the Vend id ad ceremonies. Some of these 

requisites in tne 

Yazashna-gah. are required for the Baj ceremony also : — 

(A) Khwan or Stone slabs. 

(B) Metallic requisites, known as Astama or Alat, i. e. metallic 
utensils or instruments. They are generally of brass, 
and, at times, of silver. Among these are : — 

(a) and ( b ) Havanim and Lala, i. e. mortar and pestle. 

(c) Tashta, i. e. chalice or plates and cups. 

(d) Mahrui, i. e. crescent-shaped stands. 

(e) Barsain, vegetable twigs or metallic wires. 

(/) Vara<j ni viti, i. e. a ring entwined with hair (of 
the sacred bull). 

(g) Kaplo, i. e. a knife. 

(ft) The Kundi and other vessels for water. 

(C) Organic requisites. Among these are — 

(а) Aiwyaonghana, the leaf of a date-palm. 

(б) Urvaram, the twig of a pomegranate tree. 

(c) Jivam, the fresh milk of a goat. 

(i d ) Darun, the sacred bread. 

(e) Goshudd, the clarified butter. 

(/) Haoma, the twigs of the Haoma plant. 

(D) Zaothra or Zor, the consecrated water. 

(E) Fire and its requisites. Under this head come — 

(а) Fire. 

(б) Afarganiun, a vase to hold the fire, with its accom- 

paniments, the laddie and the tongs. 

(c) Aesma-bui, i. e. the fragrant fuel. 
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Of all these requisites the principal that are often referred 
to as appertaining to a Zaotar 1 or sacrificer are the Aesma, 
Bar sara, the Jivam, and the Havanim (Aesmdzastd, Baresmd- 
zasto, Gaozasto, Havano-zast6. Vendid&d, III, 1; Ya$na 
Yasht X Meher) 91). A priest in the midst of the ritual is 
spoken of as one holding these in his hands (Zasta). 

In all inner liturgical services, it is enjoined, that the utensils 
The ritual of mak- before being used, must be made pdv, i . e., 
^requisites ceremoniously purified. The following is 
the process adopted for this purification: — 

Pure clean water is fetched from a well in utensils previously 
cleaned and washed. Well-water only is used ; water drawn 
from pipes is not permitted. For this purpose, all temples are 
provided with a well. A priest observing the Jch&b goes to a 
well with the utensils previously cleaned and washed and draws 
the water himself. Water drawn for the first and second time is 
rejected. It is the water that is drawn for the third time that is 
considered to be sufficiently pure for the ceremony. He 
carries this water to the chamber or place where the liturgical 
ceremonies are performed, and, with it, makes pdv, the utensill 
to be used in the liturgical sendee. The utensils are filled 
up to the brim with water and then the priest utters the 
following formulae and pours additional water so as to let it 
overflow the brim. He first says 44 Khshnaothra Ahurahe Maz- 
dao, i. e. (I do this) for the pleasure of God, ’’and then recites 
one Ashem Vohu. He recites this formula three times, and, at 
each recital, pours further water so as to let it flow over the 
brim. In the interval of each formula, he recites in Baj, or mut 
ters with a suppressed tone, the following words : — Yaozdathra 


1 For the function of the Zootar and eight other functionaries of his 
class vide the Nirangistan Bk. II Ch. XXVII. For the Holy Ministers 
ol' the Church, their powers, qualifications, instruction, initiation, their 
triple quinary and octonary orders, Ac., vide Nirangistan by Mr. S. 
J. Bulsara. Introduction pp. 29 et. seg. 
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Zareh Frakand, Yaozdathra Zareh Varkash, Yaozdathra Zareh 
Pfiiti, i. e. with the purity of the seas, Frakand, Vouru Kasha and 
Puiti. The first two are the two names, Pahlavi and A vesta, 
of the Caspean Sea. The third is supposed to be the sea of 
Aral. With these three, the holy waters of the heavenly 
prototype river Ardvigura, supposed to be the Oxus, is also 
remembered (harvasp mino Ardvigura a>v-i pak Yaozdathra). 
What is meant by this recital and purification seems to be 
this : The celebrant names the principal sources of water in 
ancient Iran and symbolizes by the ceremony the fact of the 
purifying process of water in the whole nature. All things 
required to be ceremoniously purified for ritualistic purposes 
are made pure in this way. A priest makes his hands also clean 
or pure in this w ay . Now, I will proceed to describe all the 
above requisites. 

The Khwan is a stone slab used in the Yazashna-g&h. Over 
it are spread all the utensils required in the 

(A) Khw&n or liturgical services of the Yazashna, the Vis- 
stone slab a. 

parad and the Vendidad. The word is the 
same as the modern Persian khwan (uljA), meaning a table. 
It is so called because it is a slab standing on four feet in the 
form of a table. It is cut out of ordinary stone or marble. 
Altogether six stone slabs are used in the Yazaskna-gah. Of 
these four are largemn wtla odsole nes. Of the four large 
ones, three are square and one round. They are — 

(а) Alat no khwan, i. e. the 'table or slab for the instruments. 

(б) Atash no khwan, i. e. the slab for the fire. 

(c) Kundi no khwan, i. e. the slab for the water vessel. 

(d) Zoti no khw r an, i. e. the slab for the Zaota priest to sit 

upon. 

(e) and (/) Aesam bui no Khv. An, i. c. the slab for the 
fuel. 
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The positions of the slabs in the Yazashna-gah is shown 
below : — 


South 

The Khwftn » I Two small 

for the fire. I ' Khwans 

for pieces 
of sandal 
wood and 
frankin- 
cense. 


East 


The Khw&n 
for the Alat. 


West 



The Zuota’s Kliwftn 


Kundi's round Khwftn. 


North 


The Alat-khwan is the Khwan proper, because it serves as a 
table (Khwan) on which the priest spreads 
all the sacrificial plates, cups and other 


(a) Alat no 
Khwan or . 

The alat gAh. instruments, the Damn or sacred bread, the 
Jivam or the fresh milk, the urvaram or 
the pomegranate twig, Haoma, etc. ft is also called Alat-gah, 
i.e.., the place over which all the necessary sacred instruments 
(alat) are placed. It is also called Aldt no talchU). The word 
takhU. in Persian has the same, meaning as Khwan, i. a board 
or table. Hence, the word means 11 the table for the (religious) 
instruments.” It is also known as Urv^. 1 


1 Vide, above, p. 1000. 







All the liturgical instruments and other requisites are arranged on the slab as shown below : 
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Before all the above plates, cups and other requisites are 
placed over it, the Khwdn requires to be made pdv, i. e. cleaned 
and purified. The officiating ^priest takes his seat upon his 
stone- slab and then, making a water-pot and the Kundi pdv, 
makes his two hands pdv, and then taking some pd/v water 
from tlie vessel {Kundi), recites the Khshnaothra formula six 
times and pours from a saucer the pdv water over the Khwdn 
before him six times. During the first three recitals, he pours 
the water, so as to let it fall from north to south, and then, 
during the second three recitals, from west to east. These 
six pourings of water over the Khwdn makes it pdv. 

It seems that the use of stone-slabs as the aldt-gdh or the place 
for religious utensils, though old, is com- 


Stareta or car- parativcly recent, because it does not seem to 
ancient times 8 *' 1 ' have been referred to in. the A vesta. In the 
Avesta (Visparad XI, 2), we find the word 
stareta referred to as one of the requisites for the performance 
of the liturgical ceremonies. This word stareta (from star, Sans- 
crit star , Lat., strn-ere, to strew, spread) means a thing spread, 
i.e., a kind of matting. So, it seems, that in very old times, all 
the sacrificial requisites were spread on a matting or carpet. 
Herodotus (Bk. I, 132) seems to support this view, when he 


says about the sacrificial offering that the priest “ strew under 
it a bed of tender grass, generally trefoil.” 


The stone-slab for fire is placed opposite the first Khwdn or 
the Alat gah at a distance of about five feet. 

(6) The Adosht or It is the slab upon which the Aferganiun 1 
tho Khwan of Fire. Qr consor containing the ceremonial fire 
stands. It is about 20 to 24 inches square 
and about 12 to 16 inches high. It is generally known as Atash 
no Khwdn, i. e. the slab for the fire. In the Dadistan-i-Dini 
(Chap. XLVIII, 15), 2 3 it is called Atash to, i. e. the place for 


1 The censer is so called, because Afrins or benedictions, etc., are 

generally recited before them when fire is burning in them. 

3 S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, p. 164. 
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the fire to stand upon [A task, fire, and std, to stand]. This 
word Atasbto has latterly become Adusht. It is also spoken of 
as Atash-gah, i. e. the place of fire. When the Haoma Yasht 
(Ya 9 na IX, 1) speaks of purifying the fire all round (atarem 
pairi-yaozdathentem), it refers to the washing or purifying of 
this stone-slab as is done in the modern ritual. The Pahlaviof 
this chapter makes it clear (amatash atash gas kamist& 
khalelunastan. J. R. A. S. July 1900, p. 517. “ The first 
preparers of the Haoma ” by Dr. Mills. 


The third stone-slab is a small and round one. It is about 
18 inches high and 15 inches in diameter. 

(c) The Khwan It stands on the right of the first Khwdn 

for the Kundi. or ft j s ca n ec t Kundi no 

Khwdn, i. e. the slab for the Kundi, 
because the Kundi, or the vessel containing pure water and 
all the utensils when they are not used, stands over it. 

This is a stone-slab, sufficiently large for the Zaota or the 
officiating priest who recites the whole of 

(d) Zoti’s Khwan. the Ya$na, to sit upon. It is spread over 

with a carpet. It simply serves as a seat 
and has no sanctity attached to it. The Raspi, or the Atar- 
vakhshi, i. e. the priest who looks after the fire opposite, lias a 
carpet or a stool to sit upon. It is also spoken of as Zod-gah, 
■i. c., the place or seat of the Zoti (Zaotar). 

The fire in the Yazashna-gah, besides being fed ordinarily, 

(e) and (/) The * s pieces of sandalwood and f rank- 

two Khwans for the incense at particular parts of the ritual, with 
Aisam bui. the recital of particular words in the prayers. 

For this purpose, a few pieces of the fuel are set apart on two 
small slabs of stone during particular parts of the recital. 


I will now describe the metallic utensils, which are known as 

\B) The Metallic the Alat (plural of the Persian word Alat, 
requisites, the Alat 

or Astdmd. meaning utensil, instrument or apparatus). 
The technical word used by the priests for those utensils or 
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apparatus is Astdmd. The word seems to be the corruption of 
staomya , and means the apparatus used in singing the praise 
(staomi) of God and His Divine Intelligences. Perhaps it is the 
Pahla vi astameh (Pahl. Vend. XIV, 7), which is the 

Pahl. rendering of Av. garemo skarand and is taken by some 
to represent the fire-vase yjergdnyun. Dastur 

Jamaspji’s Pahl. Vend. Translation p. 133). According to Dastur 
Hoshangji (Pahl. Vend. p. 496, n. 7) a Pers. gloss gives for it 
u * a So, perhaps the astameh or fire-censer, being the 

principal alat or instrument required in the ceremoinal, all 
others are lucinded under that name. Just as the first word 
of prayers gave their names to the whole prayers (e. g. Yathfi- 
ahft vairyo or Pater Noster), so the most important and 
essential instrument or requisite gave its name to the whole set. 

As the principal ceremony in the Yasna liturgy is the prepa- 
ration and celebration of the Haoma, H&vA- 

(a) The H&vanim nim> ^e mortar in which the twigs of the 
(b) and t-hg L&1&. plant are pounded, and the pestle, with 
which they are pounded, form an important 
part of the liturgical apparatus. Havanim is a kind of metallic 
mortar. It is the Havana of the 14th chapter of the Vendid&d 
(XIV, 8) which gives a list of the religious instruments of a priest. 
The word comes from the A vesta root hu (Sanskrit su) to pound. 
Thus, it means an instrument in which the Haoma plant is 
pounded. It is spoken of as ddityo-ker&ta (Vend. XIV, 8) i . e. 
properly prepared. This refers to its proper preparation, so 
that it may give a proper metallic ringing sound when struck 
by the lala or dasta, i. e. pestle. It appears from the Avesta^ 
that it was made either of stone (asm ana havana. Vend. XIV* 
10) or of iron (Va^na, XXII, 2 : Visparad, X, 2). It is the 
metallic Havanim that is now used in the ritual. 

The Laid or the pestle is the instrument with which the 
.Haoma twigs are pounded in the Havanim. It is also the 
instrument with which the H&vanana, i.e. the priest performing the 
Haoma ceremony, strikes the Havanim and produces a ringing 
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metallic sound. The word seems to be the Persian (^) l&la, 
i. e. a tulip. It is so called from its resemblance to the stem of 
the tulip flower . # It is also calkd dasta, i. e. a handle, from the 
fact of its being held in the hand to pound the Haoma in the 
Havanim. 

The word tashta is the Areata (Vend., XIX, 8,) tashla (Fr. 

. v . _ _ x tasse, Germ, tasse, Eng. dish). It is a 

(c) Tashta. , , , , . . . 

chahce, plate or cup used in the ceremonial. 

The fourteenth pargard of the Vendidad and its Pahlavi 

commentary refer to some of these tashtas. There hre two 

kinds of tashta : . One is that known as rakdbi which is a Persian 

word (<5 ^ )) for a plate. The other is that known Bks fuliun and is 

probably so called from Sanskrit ful, i. e. flower, because it is 

hollower than the rakdbi or plate and looks like a full-blown 

flower. 

The tashta or plates used in the ritual are five in number. One 
is known as Horn no tashto (tashta Haomya : Vendidad, XIV, 8), 
i. e. the plate for holding the Haoma. The second is # known as 
Jivd n no tashto, i. e. the pfate for holding the Jivam, i. e. the 
fresh milk. It is the gaoidhya of the Vendidad (Chap. XIV, 8). 
It is spoken of in Pahlavi books as Gosh-dan, i. e. the utensil 
.containing kine-products. The third is known as surakhddr 
tashto, i. e. the plate with holes *(Pers. surdkh, a hole). It is 
the plate through which the Haoma juice is made to pass 
down into a cup as through a sieve. It is the Raethwish- 
hajina (i. e. purifier of the drugs) of the Avesta (Vend., XIX, 
8 ). The fourth is the plate that holds the Hraona or the 
sacred bread. The fifth is one for covering the cup holding 
%ome extra Haoma juice prepared by pounding the Haoma. 

The fulidns or the second kind of cups are a[po five in number. 
One of these is for holding the Haoma juice after pounding the 
Haoma plant with the urvardm. It is the Haomya of the Avesta 
(Visparad, XI, 2). The second is that for holding the zaothra or 
tor. water. It is the Zashta zaothro-barana (i. e. the chalice 
which carries or holds the zaothra) of fchtf Avesta (Visparad, X, 2). 
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The third is for holding the varae ring. The fourth is for 
holding some extra quantity of the Haoma juice. The fifth is 
an extra one placed near the Mahrui for extra purposes. 

The Mahrui {lit. moon-faced) are ttfo metallic stands about 
, fv nine inches iD height. They are so 

called because they have a moon-faced or 
crescent-shaped top. They are always used in pair, one 
placed in front of the other. They are also called Barsam-d&n, 
because the Barsam twigs are placed upon them. They are the 
ceremonial instruments deferred to as Mah-ruy6 in the Dadist&n- 
i-Dini (Chap. XLVII, 14). There, the AGrvi 9 ,.or the stone 
slab of the Yazashna-gah is spoken of as the proper place for 
the mahrui. They must always be metallic (shatvarin).* 

The Barsam forms an important part of the liturgical appara- 
tus. In the modern ritual, the old vegeta- 
(e) The Barsam. bje Barsam has been replaced by metallic 
Barsam. As it is referred to by a classical 
writer like Strabo, and in the Old Testament, and as its ceremony 
has been referred to by Firdousi and others, 1 will speak of it at 
some length. The word Barsam is the A vesta word Baresman. 
It comes from the A vesta root barez, Sanskrit barh, to grow. 
The twigs of a particular tree used in liturgical ceremonies 
are spoken of as the Barsam. Later books say that the twigs 
may be of the pomegranate tree or of the tree known a§ the 
chini. But the A vesta itself does not specialize any particular 
tree. It speaks generally, that the Barsam must be of a tree 
(Ya$na, XXV, 3 ; urvaram baresmanim). The Shayast la 
Shayast (XIV, 2), 1 * 3 though it does not particularize the tree, 
says that only twigs of the proper tree must be used. But, 
now-a-days, instead, of the twigs of any tree, metallic wares 
are used. They are generally of brass, but at times of silver. 
They are about nine inches long and one-eighth of an inch in 

1 S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, p. 163. 

a Ibid, p. 166. Dadist&n, Chap. XL VIII, 17. 

8 S. B. E„ Vol. V, p. 370. 
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diameter. Eaoh of such wires is called a t&d (Pers. t&l, i. e. a 
tHin thread). The practice of using metallic wires seems to 
have come into force within these last 1,000 years, because the 
Dadistan refers to vegetable twigs 1 

The number of twigs required differ in different services. The 
Sh&yast la Shayast ( XIV, 2 ) a enjoins, that neither more nor 
less than the requisite number should be used. The celebra- 
tion of the Ya 9 na requires 23 twigs of which 21 form a bundle. 
One twig is placed on the foot of the M&h-rui , i. e. the moon- 
faced or the crescent-like stand which is otherwise known as 
the Barsamdan. This twig is called zor-no tde, i. e. the twig of 
' the saucer containing the zor or zaothra water. The other, t. e. 
the twenty-third twig is placed on the saucer containing the 
jivdm, i. e. the mixture of w'ater and milk. The celebration Of 
the Vendidad requires 35 twigs, of which 33 form a bundle 
and the other two are used as above. The celebration of the 
Visparad requires 35 twigs, that of the Yzeshne of Rapithavin 
15, and that of the Baj 5. In the case of the ceremony of 
Navar, i. e. the initiation into priesthood, *the recital of the 
Mind-Navar baj requires seven twigs. The Sraosh Yasht 
(Ya 9 na, LVII, 5) speaks of the use of three, five, seven and nine 
twigs by Sraosha. The greatest length of each of the twigs is 
spoken of here as that of the height of a knee, i. e. about two 
feet. According to the Nirangist&n, the minimum number 
to be used in the ritual is three, the minimum thickness 
of each twig to be equal to that of a hair, the maximum length 
to be one aesha and the maximum breadth one yava. The 
Vendidad (XIX, 19) also gives the length of one aesha and the 
breadth of one yava. Darmesteter 3 takes “ aesha ” to be the 
length of a ploughshare and the ‘‘j^ava” to be the breadth of 
a barley-corn. According to English measures, throe barley- 
corns make one incli. 

1 Dadist&n-i-Dinik, XLVIII, 17. Vide S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, p*. 165, n.3. 

2 S. B. E., Vol. V, p. 370. For some varying numbers, vide the 
Nirangestan Bk. Ill, Ch. VII, Appendix A. (Mr. Bulnara’s Translation, 
pp.,434. et seq) 

8 Le Zend Avesta II, p. 260. 
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In the ritual, the Barsam twigs or wires are placed on the 
above-mentioned two crescent-shaped metallic stands made 
generally of brass or at times of silver, of which the Shayast la 
Shayast (III, 32; X, 35) 1 speaks as Barsamdan, %. e. the 
holder of the Barsam. We wall see later on, that the Barsam 
is the symbol of God’s vegetable creation. As said above, the 
very etymology of the word suggests growth. The moon and 
its ergseent (Lat. crescere, to grow, increase) give an idea of 
growth. Again, the moon is believed to have some influence 
on the growth of vegetation.* So, Barsam, the symbol of the 
vegetable world of God has, for its stand, moon-shaped metallic 
stands. 

The second chapter of the Yagna shows that the Barsam was 
considered to be an essential requisite in the liturgical service 
of the Ya$na. This chapter is called the Barsam Yasht. The 
Vendidad (XIV, 8) speaks of it as one of the requisites of 
an Athornan, i. e. a Fire-priest performing liturgical services. 

• Being such an essential requisite, the very tree whose twigs 
serve as Barsam fs an object of praise (Yagna, XXV, 3). All 
the religious rites of the inner liturgical service of the Zoro- 
astrians are celebrated with Barsam (Bahman Vasht, II, 57, 58). 3 

According to the Nirangistan, the Barsam ceremony existed 
in the time of Zoroaster, whose contemporary, Jaraasp, is 
said to have celebrated it in a particular way (Fragments, 6. 
Nirangistan, Fargard III, 89). 4 In many passages of the 


» S. B. E., Vol. V, pp. 284, 333. 

2 Vide my paper on “ The Ancient Iranian Belief and Folklore about 
the moon, etc - ’*. (Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 
Vol. XI, pp. 14-39. Vide my Anthropological Papers, Part II, p- 302 # 
et 8eq). 

3 S. B. E., Vol. V, p. 212. 

4 Darmesteter,* Le Zjnd Avesta, III, p. 136. Vide the Nirangistan 
(B. II, Chap. V, Appendix A) by Mr. S. J. Bulsara. His Introduction 
may be read with advantage to have a brief view of what is said in the 
Nirangistan about the Barsam and about other articles of the aiat. 
( Airpatastan and Nirangistan by Sohrab Janwhedji Bulsara. Introd- 
pp. XLIII-VII.) 
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Avesta, Ny&ishes and Yashts, it is* always associated 
with the Haoma and Jivam ceremonies (Haomayd gava bares- 
mana). So, as the Hpoma ceremony 1 is very ancient, it follows 
that the barsam ceremony also is as ancient as that. The 
Bahman Yasht (III, 29, 37) * speaks of it as celebrated by 
Peshotan, a contemporary of Zoroaster. 3 

The Parsees have three forms of prayers to be recited as 
grace before meals. One of these, which is 
in^he^redtal^of fc k e longest and in which cerfain chapters of 
grace before meals, the Yfiftta are recited, is used by priests 
on certain occasions when they officiate in 
continued inner liturgical services. In the recital of this form 
of grace barsam is a necessary requisite. But, it seems, that in 
ancient times, barsam was a requisite in even the simple forms 


I Vide below. 

J S. B. E, Vol. V, pp. 227, 229. 

3 It is this ceremony that Ezekiel refers to w]pn he says : “ Then 

he said unto me, * Hast thou seen this, O son of man ? Is it a light thing 
to the house of Judah that they commit the abominations which they 
commit here ? for they have filled the land with violence, and have re- 
turned to provoke me to anger and lo they put the branch to their nose.** 
(Ezekiel, VIII, 16-17). The Parsee priests even now hold the twigs up to 
their face. Hence it is, that Ezekiel speaks of the branch as being held 
to the nose. 

Strabo also refers to this ceremony. He says : “ They (the Persians) 
then lay the flesh in order upon myrtle or laurel branches ; the Magi 
touch it with slender twigs and make incantations, pouring oil mixed with 
milk and honey, not into the fire, nor into the water, but upon the earth. 
They continue their incantations for a long time, holding in the hand a 
bundle of slender myrtle rods.” (Strabo, Bk. XV, chap. ID, 14. 
Hamilton and Falconer’s Translation (1867), III, pp. 136 — 137.) 

The FI amines or the Fire -priests of the ancient Romans also carried 
bunches of tfuch twigs in their hands in their ritual. Dino, a contem- 
porary of Philip, is said to have referred to the Barsam, though not as a 
sacrifloial instrument but as an instrument of Divination (Darmesteter, 
Le Zend Avesta, III, p. LXIX). The Dinkard (Bk. VIII, chap. XIX, 
83, chap. XX, 12) seems to refer to this use of the Barsam when it 
{speaks of its being used as an ordeal ( Baresmok- varih) in judicial matter* 
(8 B. E., Vol. XKXVII, pp. 48, 66). 
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of grace recited before meals. The recites held barsam in his 
hand during these recitals. It was so in Sassanian times. 
We learn from Firdousi, that Yazdag&rd, the last Sassanian 
king, when he concealed himself during his flight in the house 
of a miller, asked for the barsam to s^y his grace before the meals. 
This led to the discovery of the place of his hiding and he was 
treacherously killed by his general Mahui Suri. Again, we find, 
that in the reign of KhoSro Paryiz (Chosroes II), this custom 
of using the bajsam in the recital of grace before meals was on 
the point of leading to a war between Persia and Rome 1 . 

The Barsam is “ identified with the Barkis or sacred grass' 
(Kusha grass) of the Brahmans, which 
Its similarity to they spread at their sacricfies as a seat for 
a Hindu ceremony, the gods who are expected to come.” 1 Dr. 

Haug differs from this identification, and 
•says that it resembles “a peculiar rite at the great Soma 

sacrifices At the time of the Soma libation (called 

Savana) which] is to be performed three times on the same day, 
from 8 to 12 a. m. (morning libation). 1 to 5p.m. (midday libation) 
and 6 to 11 p.m. (evening libation), the three Samaveda priests, 
the Udgata ,the Prastota, and the Pratiharta, require a certain 
number of wooden sticks to be placed in a certain order when 
chanting the sacred sdmans (verses of the Samaveda.) They 


1 Rehatzek thus describes the incident : “ On another occasion, 

the Persian monarch gave a banquet and had tables arranged for that 
purpose, in a rose garden. Ho had put on the royal diadem, and Ny&- 
tus (the Roman ambassador) with the philosophers sat around the table 

Bandvy, one of his (Khosru’s) favourite magnates with the 

Barsam (or little twigs held by Mobeds when praying) in his hand arrived 
and stood near his sovereign, who muttered the Baj (t. e. the prayer of 
grace) .... When «Ny&tus beheld this scene, he laid aside his bread, 
and was so annoy’od that he left the table, saying that the Baj and the 
Cross together were an insult to the Messiah. ” (Journal of the B. B. 
R. A. Society, Vol. XIII, p. 88, note.) Firdousi refers to this subject 
at some length ( vide Le Livre des Rois par M. Motl, Vol. VII, p. 183). 

» Haug’s Essays, 2nd edition, p. 283. Vide Journal B. B. R. A. 
Society, Vol. XIV, pp. 6-15. 
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use for this purpose the wood of the Udumbara tree, and cal 1 
them JCusha, which name is generally given to the sacred grass. 
In the Agnishtoma, 15 such sticks are required at the morning 
libation, 17 at noon, and 21 in the evening ; in other sacrifices, 
such as the Aptoryama, even a much, larger number of such 
sticks is required.” 1 The very fact, that the Baraam is not 
spread on the ground but is enjoined to be held up in the 
hand — left hand according to the Vendidad (XIX, IQ) — as 
referred to in Ezekiel and by Strabo and as practised at present, 
seems to show that its identification with the barhis of the Hindus 
is not correct and that Haug’s identification seems to be more 
probable. Again, as we have seen above, as a symbol of 
vegetable creation, it is connected with the moon which helps 
the growth of vegetation. So, its identification with a rite of 
the Saoma sacrifice seems to be correct, because Saoma has 
some connection with the moon. 


It appears from the Vendidad (XIX, 18, 19), that the object of 
performing the Barsam ceremony seems 
e'erembny 9 *° be the . P a y ment of homage to the 

vegetable creation of God. There, in reply 
to the question of Zoroaster, as to with what kind of praise 
or ritual (Ya^a) he should worship or laud the creation 
of God, Ahura Mazda replies, that he should go before a 
flourishing growing tree, utter the words, “ Praise be to thee, the 
good pure tree created by Ahura Mazda (nemo urvair6 vanghuhi, 
etc.,) and then cut the Barsam out of the tree. This passage 
not only shows, that the Barsam represents the vegetable 
creation of God, but also, that the Barsam ytual is intended 
as a means of celebrating the praise of God for the creation 
of the world, especially the vegetable world. The Vishtasp 
Yasht (Yasht XXIV, 21 — 23) also gives a .similar interpre- 


tation. 

In the ritual, the holy water (the zaothra or j&r w'ater) is 
poured over the Barsam. Now, this zaothra or purified water. 


I Haug, ibid , p. 283. 
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represents, or is the symbol of, rain through whioh the world 
receives the gift of water from God. Thus, the ritual of pouring 
this sacred water, which is the symbol of the drops of rain, 
upon Barsam, which is the symbol of' vegetable oteation, 
•signifies the celebration or the worshipful commemoration of 
the process of the whole vegetable world being fertilized by rain. 
Prof. Darmesteter expresses this point very pithily and briefly 
in the following words : “ Le symbolisme de ces operations est 

transparent : Le Baresman represente la nature veg^tale, le 
zohr ( i . e. the sacred water) represente les eaux : on met 1 e zohr 
en contact ideal avec le Baresman pour penetrer toute la flora 
des vertus de l’eau et feconder la terrc.” 1 

The celebrant is enjoined to look continuously to the Barsam 
during the ceremony and to concentrate his mind upon it (Vend. 
XIX, 19), because, by looking upon what represents, or is the 
symbol of, the vegetable creation, he conceives in his mind the 
whole of the creation. The object aimed at by the ritual is 
not gained if the edebrant or worshipper is immoral and vicious 
(Meher Yasht, Yt. X, 138). In the case of a righteous person 
{ aahavan ), even one single sincere performance of the Barsam 
ceremony is sufficient to exalt him and to put dovm the evil 
influences of the wucked (Fragments Tehmuras, XXIV, 40-41 ). 2 
According to the Mino-Kherad (LVII, 28), 3 the celebration of 
this ceremony which symbolized the act of praising God for his 
creation, broke the power of the demons or of the evil influ- 
ences. The Dinkard (Bk. VIII, Chap. XXVI, 24) 4 says, that 
the celebration of the praise of God with this ceremonial on a day 
of battle, helps the soldiers a good deal ; it is something like 
throwing a well-aimed arrow. Firdousi refers to its use in the 
ritual in the Fire-temples in the time of Bebramgour (Behram 
V). 5 

l Le Zend A vesta, I, p. 397. 

* Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, III, p. 6L. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXIV, p. 103. 

* S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 89. 

5 M. Mohl, Le Livre des Bois, Vol. VI, p. 65. 
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T&e Dinkard (Bk. VIII, Chap. XXIX, 16), 1 * referring to the 

Husparam Nask, says, that one of the 
Preparation of the . 

Baraam (a) gather- sections of the Nirangistan refers to the 
mg it and (6) tying “gathering and tying the sacred twigs 

(Barsam).” In modern .practice, the cere- 
mony of the preparation of the Barsam for liturgical purposes 
consists of only one part. But, at one time, it consisted of two 
parts : — (a) The first part, viz. the gathering or the collection of 
the twigs now-a-days is different from the old method, because, 
instead of vegetable twigs, metallic twigs are used now, 
(J) The second part, viz. that, of tying the twigs or wires is 
performed even now. I will describe both the old ritual bf 
gathering the twigs and the modern ritual of tying them. 

(a) According to the old practice, a priest who had performed 
the Khub ceremony — either the small or the large Khub — per- 
formed the ceremony of preparing the Barsam. He fetched 
pure water from a well and with it made a water-pot pdv y i. e. 
pure. With this pure water, collected in a cftremortiously puri- 
fied utensil, he went before the twee whose twigs were to be used 
in the ritual as the symbol of the vegetable creation, and washed, 
with his right hand, the twig which he wanted to cut/ Then, 
holding a knife (kdplo) in the right hand and the utensil of pdv 
water in the left, he took the Baj with the Khshnuman for 
urvara or trees, recited a formula of prayer, wherein the 
bountiful vegetable creation of God was praised (fra^astayaecha 
urvarao vanghuy&o mazdadhatayao ashaonyao) and cut off the 
twig he required for the ritual. He cut off the twig with 
the recital of an Ashem Vohu. With the word “Ashem,” he 
cut off and rejected the partly dried tip or the end. With the 
word Vohff he touched the stem and with the word Vahishtem 
cut it off. At the end of the recital, he thus paid his homage to 
the good vegetable creation of God, as enjoined in the Vendiad 
(Chapter XIX, 1 8) : 4 ‘ Homage to thee, 0 good holy tree, created 


I S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII, p. 96. Vide also Chapters. XIII — XVI pp< 

469 — 77 of the Xirangist&n translated by Mr. & J. Bulsara. 
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by God ! (Nemd urvaire vanguhi Mazdadhat6 ashaone), With 
the cutting of each twig the above ritual is repeated. He then 
retires to the Yazashna-gah. In the modern practice, a priest 
with the Khub makes the metallic wires pdv, i. e. pure, together 
with all the metallic utensils required for the Yazashae 
ceremony. The Shayast la Sh&yast (XIV, 2) 1 2 enjoins that 
they all must be made pdv. He then holds the requisite 
number of wires, aLl but one, in his left hand. Then, holding the 
remaining one in his right hand, with the usual recital of 
three Ashem Vohus and Fravarane, takes the Baj with the 
Khshnirnianai Khshathra-vairya or Shehrivar Ameshaspand who 
presides over metal. In the old* practice, the Khshnuman was 
that for trees because the twigs used were thdse of a tree. 
Then, during the recital of the Ashem Vohu of the Baj, 
touching both the ends of the bundle of wires in his left hand 
with the zaothra or zor wire (so called because it is to be placed 
on the zaothra water cup) in his right hand, he finishes the Baj. 
While finishing the Baj during the recital of the Yasnemcha 
formula, with the mention of the name of Khshathra-vairya 
who presides over metals, he touches again both the ends of the 
bundle of the Barsam wires in his left hand with the zor 
wire in his right hand. 

(6) Having prepared the Barsam the next process is that of 
tying thewires into a bundle. A strip of the leaf of a date-palm 
known as aiwy&onghana* is used for the purpose. The priest 
takes the Baj with the Khshnuman of Ahurahe Mazdao. During 
the recital of this Baj, while uttering the words AhuraM Mazddo 
{i.e. God.), raevato {i.e., the Brilliant) and Kharenanghato {i.e., the 
Glorious), the priest, holding the Barsam on the aiwy&onghana 
which lies over the crescent of the Mah-rui, ties the Barsam 
with the strip of the leaf of the date-palm. He then dips four 
times the bundle of wires and the strip of the leaf in the water 


l S. B. E, Vol. V., p. 370. 

2 Fide later on, the ceremony of preparing this strip of leaf for tlje 
Aiwvaonhamu 
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Of the Kunchi or the vessel (fa his right hand side.. Whil& 
doing this, he recites four Ashem Vohus. He then recites two 
Ahunvars. During the recital of the first, he puts on two knots 
over the bundle of the wire. During th& recital of the second, 
he cuts off and polisBes with a knife the ends of the strip of the 
leaf of the date-palm. The knife used in the recital for theg 
purpose (the ashtra of Vendidad XIV, 8), known at present as 
the Kapld, is spoken of at times as the Barsam-chin. The 
tying process being completed, the priest finishes the Baj. 

The hair (var 9 ) 1 of a sacred white bull, entwined round a 

ring, is a necessary requisite. The* number 

the^nng^wTth °* hairs used is three, five, or seven. The 

the hair of thesacr- var « or the hair of a sacred white bull parti- 
ed bull. J 

cularly kept for the purpose is used only 

as long as that bull is living. On the death of that bull, his varg 
or hair are rejected and that of a new bull, which in its turn is 
consecrated, are used. The ring with the hair is purified before 
being used in the ritual. This purification of the luiir-ring 
takes place every time that it is used, i.e., at each performance 
of the Haoma ceremony. The ring with the varag or hair lies 
on the stone-slab before the priest in a small metallic cup. 
Before preparing the Zaolhra water, the officiating priest 
makes the ring pao or purifies it. He takes one wire of the 
Barsam in his right hand and places his left hand, with the 
wire on two small metallic Zaolhra cups which are placed in an 
inverted position on the stone-sle,b. Then holding’ the varag 
ring in his right hand he dips it in the Kundi on his right. He 
then utters in Baj or in a suppressed tone, the 101 names of 
God. This recital of the 101 2 names is repeated ten times. 
This dipping of the ring with the recital of God’s names 
purifies the ring for ritualistic purpose. 


1 Vide Vara<jy6 in the Purification Ceremonies. 

3 For these 101 names of God, vide Darab Hormzdyar’s Revuyet; 
by Ervad M. R. Unvala Yagna ba Nirang by Ervad Tehmuros D. 
Anklesaria, pp. 24 26. 
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When used in the Haoma ritual after the above purification, 
the ring is used with a Baj . prayer, known as Varag ni Bdj, i.e. y 
the Baj for the use of Varay. The priest) who has to prepare 
the Haoma juice, holds in his left hand the Barsam wire, 
kjiown as the Zor wire (Zor no tai) and ifi his right hand the 
hair-ring. Then holding both the hands together before his 
face, he takes the Baj with the Khshnuman of the Fravashi 
or Farohar of Zarathushtra Spitama, and then finally reciting 
an Ashem Vohu prayer dips it in the cup containing the Zor 
water. The ring thus consecrated is then used in the subse- 
quent ceremony of straining the Haoma juice. 

In the ritual of preparing all the other requisites, the Baj 
with the Khshnuman referring to the particular requisite is 
recited. For example ; (a) In the case of having the vegetable 
Barsam twigs, the Khshnuman referring to trees (urvarayao 
vanghuyao mazdadhatayao ashaonyao i.e. the good holy trees 
created by Mazda) is enjoined to be recited, (b) In the case of 
tying the metallic twigs of the Barsam, the Khshnuman relating 
to metal (Khshathrahe vairyehe avokhshustahe, i.e., (the 
Ameshaspend) Shehrivar (presiding over) the metals) is recited. 

(c) In the case of Jivam or the milk of the bovine creation, the 
Khshnuman referring to the cow (geush tashne geush urune, 
i.e., the bovine creation, the soul of the bovine creation) is recited. 

(d) In the case of the preparation of the Zaothra or Zor water, 
the Khshnuman relating to water (aiwyo vaughubyo vispanara- 
cha apam mazdadhatanam, i. e., good waters, all the good 
waters created by Mazda) is recited, (e) In the case of the 
ritual of purifying the Haoma twigs, the Khshnuman referring to 
Haoma (Haomaheashavazangho, i.e., Haoma giving the strength 
of piety) is recited. But in the case of the vara^, i.e., the hair, 
the Khshnuman recited refers to the holy spirit of Zoroaster 
(Zarathushtrahe Spitamahe ashaono Fravashee, i.e., the holy. 
Fravashi of Spitama Zarathushtra). The reason does not 
seem to be clear, but it is traditionally said, that in the early 
days of the foundation of the ritual in Zoroaster’s times, the 
hair of the horse of Zoroaster were used as the varac. 
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The haired ring, when placed in the perforated chalice (sur&kh- 
dar^aahta) and used in the Haoma service, seems to serve, as 
il were, as a strainer* for the Haoma juice. This vara 9 or hair is 
spoken of in the*A vesta (Visparad X 2) as Vare$a Haoma ang- 
Jiarezdn i.e. the Vara£ or hair for straining the Haoma juice. 

A knife with a metallic handle is another requisite. It is the 
‘ ashtra ’ of the Vendidad (XIV, 8). It is 

(. 9 ) Ashtra or now ca ^ ft d Kaplo, because it is used for 
KSplo, i.e., a knife. tile purpose of cutting ( kapvun ) the 
aiwydonghana or the leaf of the date-tree, 
and the uruaram or the root or twigs of the pomegranate 
tree. It is also used in cutting and smoothening the ends 
of the aiwydonghana which fastens the twigs of the Barsam. 
It is also spoken of as the Barsam-chin i.e. the instrument for 
picking and collecting the Barsam twigs. 

As all the utensils and other requisites require purification, 
a quantity of water is always required in the 
T ! 1 u Ku, ? dl Yazashna-gah. The first important vessel 
vessels. for containing this is known as the Kundi 

(Sanskrit hand, a basin or bowl), i.c.> the 
water basin. It is a large metallic basin about 15 inches in 
diameter and 12 inches in depth. All the sacred utensils are, 
before being spread on the Khwan or stone-slab, collected in 
this Kundi. Instead of making each and every one of the 
utensiis severally pdv or purified, they are all placed at first in 
the Kundi , which is then made pdv. The process of making 
the kundi pdv makes all the utensils contained in it also pdv. 

The other utensils used irt the Yazashna-gah arc two or three 
water-pots known as Karagya or Kahrnd. They do not form 
part of the dldt or the sacred utensils properly so called, but 
they form a part of the necessary requisites. The Karagya is a 
small water-pot. The word seems to have come from Persian 
Karsdn { )» an earthen or wooden vessel. Two of these 

are generally used iii the Yazashna-gah. They hold the water 
used for making the several requisites pdv. Tile other water- 
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pot is known as Kdh&rnoo. It is a large water-pot. It seems 
to have been so called from the word Kdhrvun , i. e. to draw 
(water), because it is generally used for drawing water from 
tjje well. 

As a quantity of water is used in, the Yazashna-gah for purifi- 
cation purposes, an outlet for the water is provided by the pdvis. 1 
The pdvis serve, both as limits or marks within which certain 
ceremonies must be performed and which must not be encroach- 
ed upon by others, and as conduits for the waste-water to get 
out. 


We will now speak of the organic requisites. Though Haoma 
is the most impdrtant of these requisites and 
RiquisTte^. 0rgani ° though ceremony of pounding and pre- 
paring its juice fornls an important' part of 
the Ya 9ns. liturgy, we will first describe the other organic requi- 
sites, because they are required for the Haoma ceremony and 
their preparation and purification precede that of the Haoma. 

Aiwyaonghana is the strip of a leaf of the date-palm. The 

(o) The Aiwyaon- word comes from the Avesta aiwi (Sans', 
ghana, a leaf of the abhi, Gr. epi, round about) and yaongha , 
date-palm. (Sans, ydg) to put »on, and means putting 

round about. The word literally means a bond or tie. The 
strip of a leaf of the date-palm used in the Ya$na liturgy is 
called aiwyaonghana because it is put round the Barsam to 
tie it. 


According to Pliny, 2 the ancient Iranian kings had a special 
date-palm growing in their gardens. It was 
The date -tree known as the “ royal ” date-palm. It was a 
tt h °symb«“ rlB imong native of Babylonia. Syagri was a species 
the anciont 0 f that date-palm. Pliny 3 says of this 
species, that no sooner did a tree die another 


1 Vide the word pdvi in the Purificatiory Ceremonies. 

2 Bk. XIII, chap. 9. Bostock and Reiley’s Translation, Vol. III. 

p. 174. 3 Ibid. 
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grew out of the old root. The story of the bird phoenix rising 
again from the ashes of its former self seems to have been taken 
from the story. of this tree. The date-tree was for this reason 
held to be an emblem of immortality and of royalty among the 
ancient. Iranians as among some other nations . 1 


1 Among the ancient Chaldaeans, the date- tree signified the tree of 
life. Its. roots go far down below into the earth, and its top with its 
branches points high above towards the sky. So, it was considered as 
a proper symbol of the tree of life, signifying, that man has come from 
a long unknown past and is advancing towards some unknown future. 
Its green branches symbolize the active element in our life and its trunk 
and root, the passive element. Among the ancient Assyrians, it*was a 
symbol of fertility. Old Assyrian cylinders present pictures wherein a 
priest is represented as pointing to a date -tree. (“ The Sacred Tree,*' by 
Mrs. Philpot, p. 88.) 

The ancient Egyptians knew the date-palm by the name ‘ ‘Bai, ” and as 
it was an emblem of the immortality of the soul, the soul also jwas known 
as Bai ” or *' Ba. ” Again, as the leafy part at the top pointed to the 
heavens, the date-palm symbolized the science of astronomy among 
the ancient Egyptians. The Egyptian Thoth, who was “ the Deity who 
superintended the life of man. ” held in his hands a palm, each branch 
of which represented a year. (“ Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, Vol. I, p. 256.) “ Mercury, the 

Hermes of Egypt, was represented with a palm branch in his hand : and 
his priests at Hormopolis- lujed to have them stuck in their sandals on the 
outside. The Goddess Isis was thus represented.” * (Bryant’s “ New 
.System, or Analysis of Ancient Mythology, ” (1807) Vol. II, pp. 3-4.) 

Owing to its straight and majestic appearance, it was held among 
the ancients as an emblem of honour. So, ifwas presented to triumphant 
persons as a symbol of a prize. “The ancients Always speak of ft as a 
stately and noble tree. It was esteemed an emblem of honour ; and 
made use of as a reward for victory. Plurimarum palmarum homo (i. e. 
a man like many palms ) was a proverbial expression among the Romans 
for a soldier of merit. Pliny speaks of the various species of palms; 
and of the great repute in which they were held by the Babyloians. 
He says, that the noblest of them were styled the royal palms, and sup- 
poses that they were so called from their being set apart for the king’s 
use. But they were very early an emblem of royalty ” {Ibid. p. 3 ). 

The ancient Hebrews also held the palm as a symbol of triumph and 
victory. They carried boughs of the palm in their hands in some of 
their festivals. At the celebration of the nuptial ceremonies, it was used 
as a symbol of joy and good luck. “ It was thought to have an influence 
at the birth ”( Ibid p. 4.) According to Leviticus (Ch. XXIII, 40) 
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As the date-palm is essential in the liturgical services, every 

Fire-temple or Dar-i-Meher has dne or ntor^ 

The ceremony of . j rru 

preparing the Ai- date-trees growing in its compound. The 

wyaonghana : Its officiating priest who has observed the Khub 

signification. ° 

goes before the tree with a potful of water, 

made ceremoniously pdv or pure.* He washes three times with 


among the ancient Hebrews, in the Feast of the Tabernacle, the Israe- 
lites were enjoined “ to take the boughs of goodly trees, branches of 
palm-trees .... and rejoice before the Lord.” According to Ezekiel 
(XLI, 18-20), the palm played a prominent part in the places of angels 
and holy men. In the Temple, “a palm-tree was between a cherub and 

a cherub From the ground unto above the door were cheru- 

bims aftd palm-trees made, and on the wall of the temple.” In later 
Hebrew coins it is found as a symbol of Judaea. The Blessed are repre- 
sented as standing before the throne of Cod “ clothed with white robes 
and palms in their hands ” (Revelation, VII, 9). Being an emblem 
of royalty, when Christ entered Jerusalem, tho people welcomed him 
with branches of palm-trees in their hands. They “ took branches of 
palm-trees, and went forth to meet him, and cried Hosanna ; Blessod 
is the King of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord” (St. John 
XII, 13). On account of its straight growth, tho Psalmist considered 
the palm to bo a symbol of righteousness. Ho said : “ The righte- 

ous shall flourish like the palm-treo ” (Psalm XCII, v. 12.) It rises 
and grows in spite pf the great weight of its branches on its top or the 
head. Instead of being depressed by the weight of the branches, it 
thrives the more, the greater the number of branches. That fact sym- 
bolized the moral, that man must not bo depressed under difficulties 
but try to rise to the occasion. (Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, Vol. II 
pp. 4-5.) 

Tho palm was a classical symbol of Victory and Triumph. Tho Chris- 
tians then assumed it as tho universal symbol of martyrdom. In many 
a picturo of’ tho martyrs, an angel is represented as descending with the 
palm. “ Hence it is figured in tho tombs of tho early martyrs and placed 
in the hands of those who suffered in the cause of truth, as expressing 
their ^inal victory over the powers of sin and death.” (“ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” by Mrs. Jameson, p. 31.) In the Greek Church it is 
held as tho emblem of the Victory of Faith. 

The dato being their and their cattle’s staple food and being a troe o t 
which all the parts are utilized by them in ono way or another, it is held 
by the Arabs in estimation and loved dearly, and they cultivate it and 
fructify it with religious fervour. Where Nature is not strong enough 
for tho fructification of tho palm, they at particular seasons cut off tho 
male spathes and transfer the pollen to the female spathes. Bent thus 

lf» 
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that water the particular leaf which he wants, reciting the 
i»su41 formula of Khshnaothra. Then, with a knife which is 
also previously washed clean, he cuts off, at first, the top or the 
end of the twig, and rejects it, lest it may be a little dried 
and damaged, and then, he cuts off the leaf. He then once 
more washes it with the pdv Water and then placing it in. the 
water-pot, carries it to the Yazashna-gah. There, he divides 
the leaf into six thin strips, which being divided at first into two 
groups of three each, are then twisted into one string and knotted 
at both the ends. It is then placed in a clean pdv metallic cup 
and afterwards used for tying the Barsam. 

We said above, that the Barsam represents the creation of 
God. The separate twigs or wires of the Barsam represent that 
the creation consists of various parts. The aiwydonghana 
which binds or ties together the Barsam signifies union or 
unity among these parts. It seems to signify that the whole 
Nature is one. We are one with it. We learn from the Pahlavi 
commentary of the Yr^na (Chap. IX, 26) 1 where aiwydonghana 
is referred to, that the idea or the main object seems to be that 
of ayokardgih , i. e. of unification. The word aiwydonghana is 
also used in the A vesta for the Kusti or the sacred thread. One 
of the interpretations about the Kusti is, that it unites into a 


describes the process : “ It was just thon tho season at which the female 
spathe has to be fructified by the male pollen and wo were interested in 
watching a man going round with an apron full of male spathes. W ith 
these he climbed the stem of the female palm and with a knife cut open 
the bark which encircles the female spathe, and as he shook the male 
pollen over it, he chanted in a low voice, “ May God make you grow and 
be fruitful.” (“ Southern Arabia,” by Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent, 
p. 117.) In the sandy part of Arabia, it is hold as dear as a mdther < 
Thero they say on the authority of their prophet Mahomed : “ Honour the 
date tree, for she is your mother”. (“ Ibid p. 19.) In the holy month of 
RamzSn, the day’s fast is first broken by eating a date. So, the idea 
of one’s duty is bound up with the date in their proverb, “At tho 
same time a date and a duty. ” ( Ibid, p. 20.) 

1 Spiegel’s Pahlavi Ya^na, p. 76, sec. 81. Vide Mills’ Pahlavi Toxt 
of Yasna IX 49-103 (Journal of the American Orfental Sooiety. Vol* 
XXIII (1902) p. 11). 
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circle of harmony all those who put it on. Similarly the 
aiwydonghana or the strips of the leaf of the date-palm, when 
put round the separate twigs or wires of the Barsam for the 
purpose of uniting them all into one bundle, signify the fact of 
the unity of the creation, the unity of Nature. On finishing 
the Yacna, while reciting the 72nd Chapter, the Zadta puts on 
further knots over the Barsam with the strips of the aiwydon - 
ghana signifying that the liturgical ceremony, has led to or 
signified further unification. 1 

The word comes from Avesta urvara , (Sanskrit urvard, Lati 
Arbor, Ft. Arbre) tree. Originally, it means 

(b) The Urva- a tree. it has been applied specially 

ram. Its sym- 

holism and the to a twig of the pomegranate tree used in 
of pre ” the liturgical service. The Dadistan-i-Dini 
(Ch. XLVIII, 16) specializes the pomegranate 
as the Urvaram or as ‘‘the tree. ” There, it is called Hadanapag 
(Avesta Hadhanaep&ta), i. e. evergreen, from h adha— Sanskrit 
sadd , i.e. “ever” and from nip or nap, to be green. “ On a review 
of the whole evidence, botanical, literary and linguistic, Alphonse 

de Candolle (Origine des Plantes Cultivecs) decides in 

favour of its source in Persia and the neighbouring countries.” 2 
. . . The fruit is frequently represented on ancient Assyrian 

and Egyptian sculptures, and had a religious significance 
in connexion with several oriental cults.” 3 Daram, the 
Parsee name of the pomegranate fruit, comes from the 
vSanscrit name of the fruit Palira, ( ) or Dadim ( ^rf^T ). 

It is the Rimmon of the Bible. 4 The plant known as 
Hadhanaepata (or, as the word signifies, the evergre-.-n) in 


1 Prof. Darmesteter, while translating this chapter has committed tlio 
mistake to say that the priest here unties the knots (denouo deux 
nceuds). On the contrary, ho goes on putting on five more knots. ^Le 
Zend Avesta, I, p. 438). 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XIX, p. 442. 3 Ibid. 

4‘ ‘ Rimmon ” is the Hebrcwnized form of Ramman, the Babylonian 
air, wcathor and storm god assimilated by popular etymology to the 

word for pomegranate. (Dr. Hasting’s “ Dictionary of the Bible ). 
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the A vesta and, at one time, considered to be a fragrant plant 
(Vend VIII, 2) is considered to be the pomegranate tree. The 
pomegranate being an evergreen plant is considered to be an 
emblem of the immortality of the soul. 1 It is also held as a 
symbol of plenty and prosperity, from the fact that it contains 
a number of grains within itself. For this purpose, when 
benedictions are recited upon a child during its investiture 
with the sacred shirt and thread, grains of pomegranate mixed 
with grains of rice and raisins, etc., are besprinkled over it. 
In the Afringan ceremony, where fruits and flowers are used 
as offerings, the pomegranate is often used. If other kinds 
of fruits are not available, a few grains of the pomegranate are 
supposed to serve the purpose. It is, as it were, taken as the 
representative of all kinds of fruit. 3 From all these consider- 
ations, we see that the pomegranate served variously as a 

1 It took the same place among tho ancient Iranians as the Acacia plant 
in tho mythology of some other nations. Again, the pomegranate 
symbolized the •* Ark ” which was known as Damater or Demater (the 
mother) among the ancients and was looked as tho “Mother of Mankind’* 
or “ Tho Womb of Nature.” Tho Ark contained many seeds or rudiments 
of men and other living creatures. Tho pomogranate also abounds with 
many seeds. So, “ it was thought no improper emblem of the Ark, whfch 
contained tho rudiments of the future world. From hence the Deity of 
the Ark was named Rhoia, which signified a pomegranate and was the 
Rhea of the Greeks. The ancient Persians used to have a pomegranate 
carved upon their walking sticks and sceptres; undoubtedly on account 
of its being & sacred emblem.” (Bryant, “ Analysis of Ancient Mytho- 
logy ** HI, pp. 237-8). Here, Bryant attributes to the ancient Persians 
a desire to have a device on their sticks, just as Herodotus (Bk. 1, 
Chap. 195) attributes a similar desire to the ancient Babylonians. 

The pomegranate was held sacred in Syria and Egypt. In, an ancient 
templo at Pelusium, the statue of a goddess carried this “ mysterious 
fruit, in her hand (Bryant III, p. 239). Pomegranates were ” the univer- 
sally accepted symbol of the female ” “(Pagan and Christian creeds. 
Their Origin and Meaning,” by Edward Carpcntor p. 183). So, as such, 
they crowned the two pillars set up by Solomon in the front of his’ 
Temple — Jachin and Boaz — which pillars symbolized the male (Ibid.) 

2 It is said that Hera was tho goddess presiding over fruit among 
tho Greeks. In her pictures at Argos, she is represented as holding the 
pomegranate in her hand, because that fruit was held to typify all kinds 
of fruit. 
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symbol : (1 ) It represented the vegetable creation and especially 
the fruit-growing trees. (2) It symbolized the immortality of 
the soul. (3) It symbolized the fecundity of nature. (4) It 
served as an emblem of plenty and prosperity. 

*Fhe ceremony of preparing the urvardm twig is similar to 
that of preparing the aiwydonghana. The priest who has 
observed the Khub goes with a pot of water made pdv and with 
a knife before the pomegranate tree, washes and purifies with 
the pdv water the particular twig which he wishes to have, and 
then, reciting three times the Khshnaothra formula, cuts»it^>ff. 
He then washes the twig so cut and returning to the Yazashna- 
gah places it in a metallic cup. It is then used with the Haoma 
and Jivarn in preparing the Haoma juice.- 


Just as every Dar-i-Mcher must have a date-tree and a pome- 
granate tree, it must have a she-goat for 
Itipreparatfon. 8 " 1- t, . le uso of its milk in the liturgical service. 

Jivarn is the abbreviated form of gdm jiv- 
ydm 1 (lit. the living product of the cow), i. e. the fresh milk 
of the cow. Though the word gdo or gao (Sanskrit go, German 
kuk, English cow) suggests that the milk must be that of the cow, 
the word includes the flock of goats and sheep, and the milk 
used in the ceremony is always that of the goat and not that of 
the cow. A milk-giving goat is fetched into the Yazashna-gah 
and generally made to stand with its face turned towards the 
east. A priest with the Khub goes before it with a pot of pdv 
water and, reciting the Khshnaothra formula thrice, at first 
washes his own right hand and then the udder of the goat. He 
faces the south. He then takes^the Baj with the Khshnuman 
of “geush tashne, geush urune,” i. e. of the 14th Yazata Gosh or 
Dravasp who presides over the bovine creation. Then, while 
reciting the Ashem Vohu, he begins to milk the goat. The first 
stream of milk is allowed to be dropped on the ground. Then 
reciting the word “ asha sara manangha,” i. e. “ with the 
mind uppermost in purity,” lets a stream of milk pass into a 


l Ya^na, III, 3. 
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pot. Then while reciting another Ashem, lets a second stream 
drop on the earth. Then reciting the words “asha sara 
vachangha,” i. e. 14 with words uppermost in purity,” takes 
in a second stream in his pot. With the third Ashem, another 
stream is allowed to drop on the ground, and then, with the 
words “ asha sara shkyothna,” i. e. “ with deeds uppermost in 
purity,’* takes in a third stream into the pot again. He then 
finishes the B&j. By the recital of the above words, he means 
to say, that the liturgical service he is going to perform is 
intended to be performed with a view to secure great purity of 
thought, word and deed. Then, patting the goat on its back, 
he recites twice the words “ hazangrem baeshazanam, baevare 
baeshazanam,” t. e. “ thousand -fold health, ten thousand -fold 
health.’ * These words are meant to signify that the milk of the 
bovine creation, drawn with all possible sanitary care when 
drunk by a person with purity of thought, word and action 
gives a thousand-fold health to him. It is said, that formerly, 
at times, the milk of more than one she-goat or cow was 
drawn. The second person form of the recital, in which the 
she-goat or the cow was addressed varied, as lava , yavdkem and 
yushmakem I ^ Jg JZ\) 

i. e. according as the cow or goat was one or two or three or 
a flock, i. e.,more than three. Vide Westerngaard’s text, frag- 
ment VI, p. 333). 

Darun is tl^e later form of the A vesta word Draonangha (lit. 

that which makes us strong from dru ($g ) 
(d) Darun. to ^ strong). It is a flat unleavened 
round bread made of wheat flour and ghee or clarified butter. 
It is a necessary requisite for. the celebration of the Ya$na, 
the Visparad, the Vendidad and the Baj ceremonies. For the 
Yagna, Visparad and the Vendidad ceremonies one bread is 
required. For the Baj the number varies. For the Baj in 
honour of all the Yazatas, four breads are required. For the 
Baj of Sraosha six are required. Out of these four and six, 
half the number are what* is technically named as ndm-pddeld, 
i. e. named and the other half are vagar-ndmnd, i. e. unnamed. 
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The naming and.the unnaming of the sacred breads is as 
follows : The sacred breads are required to be prepared by 
members — -whether male or female — *of the priestly class. While 
preparing them, the person mutters the words humata, bukhta 
and hvarshta (i. e. good thoughts, good words and good deeds) 
thi*ce times and while muttering them makes three marks at 
each recital. So during the three recitals he makes nine marks 
in the order as shown here : 

O O O 

O O O 

o o o 

The sacred breads thus prepared with the marks are said to 
be ‘‘named.” The others are said to be “without names.” 
Those named or marked with the symbolic signs of “ good 
thoughts, good words and good deeds ” are known as the Damn 
proper. The others that are without name or are unmarked, are 
spoken of as the “ frasast," from the fact, that during the recital 
of one of the chapters of the Ya 9 na in the Baj ceremony (Ha 
VIII, 1), while uttering the word “ F^asty,” i. e. praise, he lifts 
up the unnamed Darun. In the third chapter of the Ya 9 na, 
where most of the sacred requisites arc named, the sacred bread 
is not named specially as Draona, but is referred to under the 
name of ‘‘ Kharathem myazdem,” i. e. the offered eatable food. 1 
The Nirangastan gives some detailed directions as to how the 
Darun should be prepared (Bk. I, Chapter VIII, Appendix A, 
B, C. Mr. S. J. Bulsara’s Translation, pp. 86-104.) It is forbidden 
that the consecrated Daruns may be eaten by non-Zoroastrians. 

1 Tho Darun corresponds to tho sacred bread of the Christians. 
When consecrated (technically said to be injelo, i. e. sanctified or con- 
secrated), it •corresponds to the consecratod bread of the Christians. 

(а) Like the “ Host” of the Christians, it is required to be “ round.” 

(б) Like the sacred bread of tho Christians it must be prepared by one 
of the priestly class, (c) The “ naming ” of the Daruns corresponds to 
the mystic signs of the Cross over the e ‘ sacred bread” of the Christians. 
(d) Like the sacred bread, it must not be eaten bypeoplaof other 
religions. 
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Of all the requisites placed on the stone sl*b or table, two are 

what we may call edibles. They are the 

thopartoking 1 of the Darun and tho Haoma. The eating and 

Darun and the the drinking of these two is technically 
Haoma by the 

priest. spoken of as Chashni. The word comes 

from the root chash (Persian Chdshidan) to taste, to eat, and 
literally means eating or tasting. The word is confined or 
limited to ceremonial eating or drinking. Again, it includes 
iii itself the meaning not ortly of physic?*! eating or tasting 
but also mental or spiritual eating. For example, we have the 
wok! Din-chashinidar, i.e. y the taster of religion, .which is 
applied to one versed in religious learning. The Nirangastan 
refers to at some length to the subject of this chdshni . 1 
(Bk. I. Chapter VIII, Appendix C. M. Balsara’s Trans, (p. 96.) 


Of the above two, the Darun and Haoma, the Clidshni . or the 
ceremonial tasting of the Darun or sacred bread takes place 
first. As said above, the Danin is prepared beforehand by a 
person of the priestly class, and is placed ,on the sacrificial 
table of the stone-slab. It is after the recital of the first eight 
ch?*pters of the Yagna that • the priest eats the sacred bread. 
In the first two chapters of the Ya<?na, the priest invokes God 
and the Divine Intelligences. The next six chapters are the 
chapters whose recital consecrates the sacred bread. They are 
known by the name of “ Sarosh Darun,” i.e., the chapters for the 
consecration of Darun or the sacred bread in honour of Sarosh 
The 8th chapter is specially known by that name, because, it is 
while reciting this that the priest ceremoniously partakes of it. 
In the very commencement of the chapter the priest says : “ I 
present with piety this appropriate food, water, vegetable, the 
product of the cow, Haoma, Para-haoma and the fruits.” The 
food referred to here (Khare them myazdem) is the sacred bread. 
The other priest, the Raspi, then says to the assembled 
congregation : “ Ye persons ! who have been qualified by your 


1 Le Zond Avest Vol. I, p. 75. 
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righteousness and piety, partake of this consecrated f ood. ’ * By 
these words he means to say, that only the righteous have a 
right to partake in the religious feasts. The Zaota or the 
officiating priest then considering himself worthy of the 
privilege breaks a portion of the consecrated bread and partakes 
of it. Then the other celebrants may also partake of it if 
they like. 

These chapters of the Ya$na known as the chapters of the 
1 Sarosh Darun ’ are also recited in the Baj ceremony. It is at 
the end of this ceremony that the assembled congregation 
makes the chdshni , t.e., partakes of the consecrated bread. 
Prof. Darmesteter aptly calls this 8th chapter the 
“ Communion.” 1 

The word Goshudo is the A vesta geush hudhdo which literally 
means a product of the well-created cow. 

(e) Goshudo. So, it may mean flesh as well as milk. But 
in.the liturgical service of the Ya^a, while 
Jivam is the fresh milk, Goshudo is the ghee or. clarified butter 
which is a product of the milk of the cow. In the ritual, it always 
accompanies the Darun or sacred bread. A small quantity of it 
is placed over the Darun and is eaten as chdshni with the darun. 

Before proceeding to consider the other requisites of the 

Ya$na ceremony, I will quote here w r hat 

The Yaena of the _ TT . . . 

Parsis and the Dr. Haug says about some similarity bet- 

Jyotishtoma of the we en the Yacna of the Parsis and the 
Brahman 8. * 

Jyotishtoma of the Brahmans, so that, 

w r hat is said above about some of the requisites and what will 
be said now about Haoma and the other requisites, may bo 
properly understood. , Dr. Haug says : — ■“ The Yajishn or 
Ijashne ceremony, as performed by the Parsi priests now -a -days 
contains all the elements which constitute the different parts 
(four or seven) of the Jyotishtoma, cycle of sacrifices, the 
prototype of all the Soma sacrifices. The Agnishtoma, (t.e.» 
praise of Agni, the fire), which is the opening sacrifice of 
this cycle and indispensable for every Agnihotri to gain the 
1 Le Zend-Avesta. Vol. I p. 75. 

IT 
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object wished'for, viz., heaven, bears a particular resemblance 
to the performance of Ijashne. Of course, the whole cere- 
mony is much shortened, and the rites changed in accordance 
with the more enlightened and humane spirit of the Zoroastrian 
religion. In the Agnishtoma four goats must be killed and their 
flesh is partly offered to the gods by throwing it into Agni, 
the fire, who is the mediator between gods and men, and partly 
eaten by the sacrificer and the priests. During the Ijashne 
ceremony no animal is killed ; only some hair of an ox is placed 
in a small vessel and shown, together with other things, to the 
fii». This is now-a-days the only remnant of animal sacrifice on 
this occasion, but formerly they used a piece of meat besides. 
The Puroddsha of the Brahmans, or the sacrificial cakes, which 
must be offered to different deities in a certain order, during the 
recital of two mantras for each deity, is changed into a flat kind 
of bread (similar to a very small pancake), called Darfin. The 
fresh milk required at the time of performing the Upasad cere- 
mony, is to be recognised in the gdush jivya. Ghi, butter, 
etc. required for less important ceremonies at the time of 
the Agnishtoma (when making the so-called Prayajas for the 
six seasons) are represented by the gdush hudhtio . The Zaothra 
or consecrated water is required at the commencement of the 
Brahmanical sacrifices also, where it is called udaka shdnta .” 1 

The last but not the least organic requisite of the liturgical 
apparatus of the Ya£na ceremony is the 

(8) Hooma. Haoma. The ceremony of preparing, 
pounding and squeezing the Haoma juice, 
which, when so prepared is spoken of as para-Haoma, is an 
important function in the ritual. So we will speak of it at 
some length. 

The word Haoma (Skr. soma, Pahl. and Pers. Jiom) comes 
from an old Aryan root hu — Skr. su, ‘ to pound ’ ‘ to squeeze’ 
Jidvana , the utensil in which the twigs of the Haoma plant 


l Haug s essays on t he Parsoea 2nd cd. p. 281. 
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are pounded, hdvan, the gdh or the part of the day when 
this plant is pounded, and hdvandna, the priest who pounds 
it, — all these words come from the same root. 

In the Avesta we meet with four Haomas : — (1) Haoma, 
whom for convenience sake we may call Haoma the prophet. 
Chapters 9, 10 and 11 of the Yasna speak of him as well as 
of the plant haoma discovered by him. Further allusions 
are found in Yasna LVII ( 19 and 20) and Yashts X, (Me her) 
88 — 90 and XVII, (Ashi) 5. (2) Haoma, the plant. Chapters 
9, 10 and 11 of the Yasna especially speak of this Haoma. 
(3) Haoma, who may be called Haoma the hero (Ys. XI, 7 ; Yt. 
IX, 17 ; XVII., 37, 38). (4) Haoma Khvarenangha (Yt. XIII, 

116). In theFravardin Yasht we have a long list of the departed 
worthies of ancient Iran who had rendered some service to the 
community. The group in which Haoma Khvarenangha is 
mentioned seems to be a list of the names of some of the imme- 
diate successors of Zoroaster. It appears, therefore, that this 
Haoma Khvarenangha, whose fravashi is invoked, was a great 
man of Iran, who had done some good deeds that commemo- 
rated his name. 

These four different Haomas have one or more special names 
in the Avesta. Haoma the prophet is called Haoma Duraosha. 
The plant haoma is spoken of as haoma zairi ( e.g . Ys. IX, 17, 30, 
32). Haoma the hero is known as Haoma Frashmi in the 
Yashts. The fourth Haoma, as we have said above, is named 
Haoma Khvaranangha. 

Haoma the prophet is esdled frashmi as well as Duraosha. 
The Haoma Frashmi of the Gosh and Ashi Yashts is quite dif- 
ferent from the Haoma Frdshmi of the Ya<?na and of Yashts X 
and XI. The reason, why these two Haomas, w r ho lived at 
different times — one in the time of the Peshdadian dynasty, and 
the other in that of the Kaianian — are called Frashmi, seems 
to be that they both belonged to the same family stock. 
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Just as Haoma the prophet had, besides his special designa- 
tion of Duraosha, that of Frashmi, so Haoma , the plant, had, be- 
sides the special appellation of zdiri, also that of duraosha and 
frdskmi (Ys. X, 21 ; XLII. 5). It was called zdiri, on account of 
its yellow or gold-like colour. The other appellations were due 
to the fact of its being discovered by Haoma DGraosha, who 
was also known as Haoma Frashmi. 

Haoma the Prophet. — It appears from the A vesta, that there 
lived in ancient Iran a pious man named Haoma. He belonged to 
the early times of the Peshadadian dynasty, before the time of 
Vivanghant ( Vivasvat of the Vedas), the father of Yima ( Yama 
of the Vedas). He was a very learned man (vaZdhyd-paiti) 1 , 
versed in the old religious literature. He had passed a good 
deal of his time in divine meditation on the Huk&irj^a peak of 
the lonely mountains of the Elburz. 2 Before Zoroaster, he 
was the first man or prophet to proclaim to the world the 
Mazdaya^nian religion. 3 As Zoroaster had his own religious 
compositions, so had Haoma. 4 He had his Gathas 5 ( imdose 
te haoma gdthdo), and had as an opponent one Keres&ni 6 . 
It was this Haoma who gave his name to the plant, which he 
seems to have discovered, and to the Haoma ceremony, w'hich 
he is said to have introduced. According to Yasht X., 7 he was 
the first man who produced the juice in the mortar ( havana ) on 
the Elburz mountain. It appears, that, while absorbed in deep 
divine meditation in his retreat in the mountains, he discovered 
this plant growing on the heights, and found it to be nutritious, 
health-giving, and invigorating. He introduced it to the world 
as such; but, in order to make it doubly efficacious, he instituted 
a form of ritual, designed to absorb the mind of the people in 
holy and religious thoughts. A plant, in itself health giving 
and vigorous, w r hcn partaken of under a partial inspiration 


1 Ya<jna, IX, 27. 2 Ibid., X. 10 ; Yt. X, 86 ; Ya ? na LVII, 19. 

3 Ibid., IX. 26. 4 Yt. XVII, 5. 5 Ya^na, X, 18. 

6 Ibid., IX, 24. I Yt. X, 90. 
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of divine thoughts, was .likely to be beneficial to the mind as 
well as to the body. 

The Haoma plant. — Haoma is a medicinal plant which grows 
in Persia and Afghanistan. It is a species of Ephedra (Nat. 
Ord. Onetacece 1 ). Mountains and mountain-valleys are mentioned 
as places where the plant grows luxuriantly. In some pas- 
sages, Mount Elburz (called in the Avesta Hara Berezaiti) is 
specially mentioned as its habitat. But it muBt be borne in 
mind that the name Elburz not only denoted the present Mount 
Elburz, a peak of the Caucasus, but was applied to the whole 

1 Dr. Aitchinson, who accompanied the English Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission of 1 885 as a Naturalist, and to whom I had sent for identifica- 
tion and inquiry in Afghanistan a few twigs of the Haoma plant used by 
the Indian Parsis in their ritual, with an acount of the plant as given in 
the Avesta, said in his reply : — '* The specimens you sent me are the 
twigs of a species Ephedra (Nat. order Onetacece). A species' grows all 
over this country — Beluchistan, Afghanistan, Kashmir andWestem Thibet 
— which seems to be identical with the species received. This species is 
here, in all this country, called Hum (pronounced as the English word 
whom, also huma). In Beluchistan, it as well as a totally distinct plant, 
Periploca aphylla is called Hum. It grows equally on exposed hills and 
valleys consisting of 4 branches and sprigs,’ one mass of upright twigs, 
each twig, if you notice, being made up of joints like the joints of the 
fingers. When oovered with male flowers, the bush (from 1 to 2 feet) is 
golden coloured, and the twigs are more or less so. . . . This plant has 
no loaves. It is all twigs and jointed. Amongst the Pathans of the Khyber 
Pass and all over that country the twigs are with water made into a 
decoction and employed very largely as a household remedy in sickness, 
and are considered as possessing health -giving and healing properties. 
Owing to a general likeness between the stiff rod-like growth, upright and 
erect of the two plants, in Beluchistan, the natives equally give both the 
same name. No one would mistako the jointed and true Hum for 
the non-jointed false Htim, Periploca. The latter does not exist here at 
all. The Ephedra here is only employed to mix with snuff, being first 
of all burn. The ashs etcause the snuff to be more irritating, whether 
applied as a sternutatory or to the upper gum under the front part of the 

lip as is the habit here Before your letter and specimens came, I 

had made up my mind that the Ephedra was the nearest to the 4 Soma ’ 
plant that 1 had got to, but as it was stated that the Parsees employed 
the twigs of Periploca it rather put me out. Your specimens are all on 
my side.” 
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range of mountains extending from the Hindu Kush in the East 
to the Caucasus in the West. The haoma is described as a plant 
with branches and sprigs, 1 * as possessing medicinal properties, 
and as golden-coloured.’ 1 

The religious or spiritual properties attributed to the haoma 
plant are described in a rich poetical style, and in a tone over- 
flowing with heartfelt admiration and praise. Haoma , prepared 
and drunk in a state of pious, spiritual inspiration, is believed 
to give wisdom, courage, success, health, increase, and great- 
ness. 3 In such a state, the devotee becomes as powerful as 
an independent monarch, and is able to withstand many 
dangers coming from ill-disposed persons. 4 * Heaven, health, 
long life, power to contend against evils, victory against 
enemies, and fore-warnings against coming dangers from 
thieves, murderers, and plunderers, are the six gifts 
bestowed by haoma when adequately praised and prepared. 
Haoma is specially sought for by young maidens in 
search of good husbands, by married women desirous 
of being mothers, and by students striving after know - 
ledge. 6 It affords special protection against the jealous, 
the evil-minded, and the spiteful. 7 It is a check upon the 
influence of women of loose character, who change their 
affections as frequently as the wind changes the direction 
of the clouds. 8 For all these reasons, haoma is called nmdna- 
paiti, vi8-paiti, zantu-paitiy danghu-paitiy i.e. t ‘Lord of the 
house, the village, the district, and the country.’ 9 


1 The Avesta word for this is frasperega, in which fra is a prefix, and 
tperega is the same as English ‘sprig’. 

1 The Avesta word is zairi-gaona, which some Orientalists take to 

mean “ green-coloured But as green is the usual colour of vegetation, 
there was Do apparent necessity to say so. The writer seems to mean 
‘ yellow’ or ‘gold-coloured in which sense the word is also used else- 

where. 

• Yagna, IX, 17. 4 Ibid 18. 6 Ibid. 19, 21. 

6 Ibid. 22, 23. r Ibii. 28. 8 Ibid. 32. 

® Ibid. 27. 
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The qualifications which are required of the man who would 
drink haoma with advantage are good thoughts, good words, 
good deeds, obedience to God, and righteousness. 1 On the 
other hand, Haoma curses those who are sinful and evil- 
disposed. “ I, Haoma, who am holy and keeper away of 
death, am not a protector of the sinful*. ‘‘ May thou be 
childless, and may evil be spoken of thee.” 3 

Antiquity of the Haoma ceremony. — It appears from the 
A vesta that the Haoma ceremony was in existence as early as 
the time of the Peshdadian dynasty. It is as old as the time 
when the ancestors of the Parsis and the Hindus, and even of 
the ancient Romans, dwelt together. It seems to have been 
always accompanied by the Barsom ceremony, as it is even at 
the present day. Now, it appears that the ancient famines, 
who were Roman fire-priests, and many of whose practices 
resembled those of the dthravans, or Iranian fire-priests, used 
twigs of a particular tree, whenever they went before the sacred 
fire. This practice resembles that of the Parsi priests, who 
also, as said above, used twigs of a particular tree when per- 
forming the Y?-9na ceremony before the fire. The twigs are 
now replaced by metallic wires. 

The plant used after purification. — We said above that the 
tw'igs of the plant are brought from Persia. They are not used 
directly in the ceremony. On being taken to a temple, or Dar-i- 
meher , they arc washed and purified, and then laid aside for a 
period of at least thirteen months. A qualified priest takes a 
quantity of these twigs, and washes and purifies them w r ith 
water, reciting the formula Khshnaothra Ahurahe Mazddo , 
Asliem Voliu , etc., /which means ‘Pleased be Ahura Mazda. 
Piety is the best good and happiness. Happiness to him who 
is pious for the best piety.’ After being thus purified with 
water, the twigs are kept in a metallic box, similarly washed 
and purified, for at least thirteen months and thirteen days 


l Ys. X, 16, 


a Ibid., XI, 3. 


Ibid., 1. 
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before being used in the ceremony. When so prepared and 
purified, they can be used several years afterwards. 

The Vendid&d (VI, 42, 43) enjoins the purification of those 
haoma twigs which have come into actual contact with filth and 
impurities ; but present custom, which is designed to make 
assurance doubly sure, demands the purification oj? all haoma 
twigs intended for use In religious ceremonies. Again, the 
Vendidad requires the twigs to be laid aside for one year; but 
present custom prescribes a period of thirteen months and 
thirteen days. 

Description of the Haoma ceremony. — This falls under four 
heads : — (1) the preliminary preparations ; (2) the ceremony of 
purifying or consecrating the haoma twigs ; (3) the ceremony of 
preparing and straining the haoma juice ; (4) the ceremony of 
drinking the haoma juice. 

(1) Preliminary Preparations. — Two priests take part at 
this stage, as in the whole of the Yayna ceremony. One of 
them with the khub ( i.e ., ritual for qualification), either small 
or great, duly observed, first prepares the aiwyaonghana (strips 
of date palm), the urvardm (twigs of pomegranate tree), and 
the jivdm (fresh goat’s milk). All the dldt (the necessary 
sacred utensils) are emptied, washed, and put into the kundi 
(the large water vessel on the stone slab). The fire is kindled in 
the censer or vase, and the absam (fragrant wood) and bui 
(frankincense) are placed on the two adjoining small stones. Two 
w’ater-pots — one small and the other large — are placed on the 
khwdn or stone slab for the dldt. The cup containing the 
aiwyaonghana and the urvardm is placed on a small stone by the 
side of the stone slab on which the priest sits. The haoma twigs 
are also ready by his side in a cup. The officiating priest ( zaota ) 
now takes his seat on the stone slab, which is covered with a 
carpet. He makes pdv (ceremonially pure) the smaller of the two 
waterpots, and with the water of that pot makes the kundi con- 
taining all the utensils pdv. He then prepares the zaothra w ater 
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and ties the barsom wires. Having done all this, he next proceeds 
to make the haoma twig# pdv. 

(2) The ritual of purifying the haoma twigs. — The priest takes 
a few pieces of twigs of the hhoma plant out of a cup, and, hold- 
ing them between the fingers of his right hand, washes them 
thrice witA the pdv water. While doing so, he recites the 
Khshnaothra formula three times. Be then commences the bdj 
and the khshnuman of Haoma ashavaztmgha, wherein he says, 
that he does this for the homage, glory; pleasure, and praise of 
Haoma, the giver of the strength of purity. Then, reciting the 
Ashem four times, he dips both his hands, together with the 
twigs, in the kundi on his right hand. He dips- them four 
times into the water — thrice in the direction pointing from his 
position to the opposite side (i.e., from north to south), and once 

' in the opposite direction. Having thus made the twigs pdv, he' 
finishes the bdj, and dips the purified twigs in the zaothra water. 
Then, drawing the hdvana before him, he inverts it and places 
on it three pieces, of the consecrated haoma twig ; the rest 
are placed over the foot of the mdh-rui (the two crescent-like 
standsJ.He next places apieceof the urvardm by the side of the 
haoma twigs. 

(3) The ceremony of (a) preparing and (b) straining the haoma 
juice. — (a) The priest begins by saying: “ I invoke all the belong- 
ings, (i.e., ther requisites for the performance of the ceremony) of 
the haoma, for the sake of Ahura Mazda. ” Then he enumerates 
some of the important requisites which lie before him on the 
stone slab. While reciting their names, he looks at them. The 
requisites which he enumerates are : haoma, myazda, (i.e., the. 
dm*un, or sacred bread, which is spoken of as kherethem myazdem, 
' appropriate or sacred food’), the consecrated water, (zaothra), 
the t#igs (baresma), some product of the cow such as fresh 
milk (goshudo or gtush hudhdo), a twig of the pomegranate tree 
(urvardm hadhdndepatdm) , pure good water (aiwyo vanguhi- 
6yo), mortar for pounding the haoma (hdvana), fragrant wood 
(aisham) and frankincense (baoidhi or bui), and fire ( dthra ). 

18 
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The prayer, in which he invokes or enumerates the requisites, 
and in Which, while reciting their names, he looks at each of 
them as they lie before him on the stone slab, forms a part 
of the 24th chapter of the Yasna. He recites the chapter 
from section 1 to section 12, omitting therefrom, in sections 
1 and 6, the words, imdmchd-gam jivydm ashaya uzdal&m (‘ this 
jivdm , or fresh milk, h$ld up with righteousness’), ' because, 
at the time when he recites this prayer, the jivdm is not yet 
placed on the stone slab. Sections 9 to 12 of this 24th chap- 
ter are the same as sections 4 to 7 of the fourth chapter. 

The Haoma ceremony may be performed either in the lidvan- 
gdh or in the hushain-gdh, i.e., -during the morning or the mid- 
night hours. So, after reciting the first twelve sections of the 24th 
chapter, the priest recites the 13th section, if he prepares the 
haoma juice in the hdvan-gdh , or the 17th section, if he prepares 
it in the hushain-gdh. Having thus recited the khshnuman of 
the particular gdh during which the ceremony is performed, he 
recites the khshnuman formula of the particular day of the month 
and the particular month of the year on which he performs the 
ceremony. Then, he proceeds to recite the prayers contained in 
the fourth chapter of the Yasna from sections 17 to 25 up to the 
word vahishtat, omitting the portions which refer to rathwo 
berezato a,ndsraoshahi ashyehe (in sections 22 and 23). Next, he 
recites the prayers contained in the 25th chapter of the Yasna, 
from sections 1 to 3, omitting the reference to gdm jivydm (fresh 
milk) iflf section 1. On reciting the words, Ameshd spentd 
(chapter XXV, section 1 of Spiegel), the priest holds between 
the thumb and the forefinger of his left hand the twigs 
of the haoma and pomegranate plants which were orj the 
foot of the inverted hdvana and, lifting the latter withliis 
right hand, knocks it thrice in its inverted position on 
the stone slab, and places it in its proper position. Then, 
reciting the words imem haomem, ‘etc., (ibid., sec. 2, Spiegel)* 
and taking the haoma twigs into • the right hand from his left 
hand, he places them in the hdvana , or mortar. Next, reciting 
the words imdmchd urvardm, etc., (ibid. sec. 4), he similarly 
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places the drvardm , or pomegfanate twigs, in the mortar. 
Reciting the words aiwyovanguhibyd , etc., (ibid.. Bee. 5 to 11, 
Spiegel), he pours into the mortar, with his right hand, a few 
drops of the zaothra water which lies before hi 111 * He, now 
invokes the Fravashi, or Guardian Spirit, of Zoroaster byreciting 
Yasna XXVI, 11 (Speigel), Then, reciting the words iristandm 
urvdno (ibid., 35) oncl,the y&ngh£ hdtdm prayers, he takes. out of 
tho kundi the surdkhddr tashta ( i.e ;., the plate with holes which 
serves as a strainer), and places it on the haoma cup at the .foot 
of the mdh-rui. Reciting athd raty*h ashdtehit hachd, etc., he 
removes the laid, or pestle, from the kundi , passing it round in 
a circle within the vessel, and touchiug its rim. from within. 
The circle begins from the north and passes in the direction of 
west, south and east. Then, reciting the words aetat dim, etc. 
(Ys. XXVII, 1, Spiegel), he lets the lower end of the pestle, and 
while reciting the words raiiimeha yim , etc., (ibid., sec. 1), 
the upper end of the pestle, touch the stone slab. As he 
recites the words snathdi , etc., (ibid., sec. 2, Spiegel), which 
signify that the Daevas, or evil influences, may be beaten or 
struck, he strikes the metallic mortar with the pestle, which pro- 
duces sonorous sounds. At first, he strikes from without, i.e,, 
strikes the pestle on the outer rim of the mortar. The 
sonorous strokes are given in the order of east, south, west, 
and north. When striking on the north side, he gives three 
more strokes. Then both the priests say, Shekastt Gandmino , 
etc., in bdj, i.e., “ Hay the Evil Spirit be broken ! May 
100,000 curses be on Ahriman ! ” The priest then recites 
Fradathdi Ahurah& Mazddo (Ys. XXVII, 3 — 7, Spiegel). Next 
he recites four Yathdahu vairyos. While reciting the first three, 
he pounds the haoma and the uxvavdm twigs in the mortar ; and 
while reciting the fourth, he strikes the hdvana on the outside' 
with tfie pesfle. In like manner, he recites Mazdd at moi 
(ibid., 8, Spiegel ; or Ys. XXXIV, 15) four times, to the 
accorg liniment of a similar pounding during the first three 
recitals and a striking of the hdvcmim d uring the fourth. This 
is followed by a recital of Airyemd ishyd (XXVII. 9, Spiegel; 
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or LIV, 1) with like poundings and strokes. Next comes 
the recitals of three Ashem Vohus, during which the priest 
pears a little of the zaolkra water into the mortar three 
times. Then, while reciting the words haoma pairi-hare- 
shyante ( Ys. XXVII, 10, Spiegel), he gives a little push to the 
pestle which is within the mortar, and causes it to turn a circle 
in the direction of north, west, south, east.l While reciting the 
words athd , zine, humdyd-tara, which form the last part of the 
passage, he takes up the twigs of the haoma and tfie urvardm 
from the mortar between his thumb artd fingers, and, holding 
the pestle also, he touches, or brings these in contact witji, the 
barsam, the plate oijivdm, the haoma cup at the foot of the mdh - 
rui, and the stone slab. At the last word anghen , he places the 
twigs and the pestle in the mortar again. He then recites four 
Yatha ahu vairyos, during the recital of the first three of which 
he pounds the twigs. He strikes the hdvana during the recital 
of the fourth. During each of the first three recitals and pound- 
ings, he pours a little of the zaothra water into the mortar with 
his left hand at the recitals of the words athd , ashdt, and hachd. 
At the end of each Yathd ahu vairyo , he pours the haoma juice 
so pounded over the pestle, which is held with the left hand 
over the strainer. From the strainer the juice passes into the 
haoma cup below. The recital of the fourth Y athd ahu vairyo is 
accompanied by the striking of the mortar. At the end of this; 
the whole of the haoma juice is passed into the cup, as described 
above. If any particles of the twigs still remain unpounded, 
they are removed from the mortar and placed in the strainer, 
where they are rubbed with the hand to make all the extract 
pass into the cup below. During this process of rubbing, the 
priest recites thrice y$ sevishto, etc. (XXVII, 11, Speigel, or 
XXXVIIl, 11). The strainer is then washed and placed over the 
mortar.. The particles of the twigs still left unpounded or 


1 This part of the ritual is a relic of the old practico, when, after being 
pounded, the haoma twigs were regularly rubbed in the mortar* with the 
poatle to extract the juice further — a process now known a » gdntvH, 
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undissolved are removed and placed in an adjoining clean 
corner. The pestle is welshed and placed in the kundi. 

(6) The next ceremonial process is that of straining the haoma 
Juice with the help of the varas ni viti , i.e., the ring entwined with 
the hair of the sacred bull. The varas is put over the strainer 
(surdkhddr tashta , ‘ perforated plate ’). The priest holds the cup 
containing the zaothra water in his left hand, and places his right 
hand over the knotty part of the varas in the strainer. He 
recites us moi uzdreshvd , 4-hurd i.e. O God purify me etc. (Ys. 
XXXIII, 12 — 14), at the same time pouring the zaothra water 
over the varas , and rubbing the knots of the varas. He 
recites two Ashem vohds, the second of which is recited in bdj. 
He then holds the strainer with the varas in his right 
hand, and the cup containing the haoma juice in his left 
hand ; and, repeating humata, hukhta, hvarshta thrice, pours the 
haoma juice into the strainer, which is held in different positions 
otcr the khwdn , or stone slab, as the different words of the triad 
are repeated. While reciting the word humata each time, he 
holds the strainer over the right hand of the stone slab, so that 
the haoma juice falls over it through the strainer. On each 
recital of the word hukhta, the haoma juice is similarly dropped 
into the cup of the zaothra water, which has just been emptied 
into tjie mortar through the strainer, and the varas with it. At 
each recital of the word hvarshta , the haoma water is allowed to 
drop into the mortar. The haoma juice cup is now put back 
in its proper place on the stone slab, and the strainer with the 
varas is placed over it. Then all the juice in the mortar — a mix- 
ture of the zoathra water and the haoma juice, or, more properly 
speaking, the juice of the haoma and the urvardm twigs — is pour- 
ed into. the strainer, through which it passes into the haoma 
cup below. After its contents have been emptied, the mortar is 
once more put in its proper place. The milk-plate ( jivdm no 
tashto) is placed at the foot of the mah-rui. The priest also puts 
the other cups and saucers in their proper places. He deposits in 
their proper plate some of the spare twigs df the haoma and the 
urvardm which are at the foot of the mah-rui. He places some 
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of these in a spare cup and lets fall over them a few drops of the 
haoma juice prepared and collected in the cup, as described 
above. It is at this stage that the other priest who is to join 
him in the recital of the Yagna, and who is now to act as the 
Zaota, enters the yazashnagdh. Reciting an Ashem vohu and a 
certain number of Yathd ahu vairyos , the number of which de- 
pends on the particular kind of Yagna to be performed, he goes 
before the khwan of fire and purifies or consecrates the fire ( Y agna 
IX, 1). The priest who has performed the ceremony of straining 
the haoma now takes the zaothra wire of the barsom in his left 
hand, and the varas ring in his right hand , and finishes the bdj of 
the varas which he had commenced some time before. To do this, 
he recites two Yathd ahu vairyos and the Yasnemcha with the 
khshnuman of the Fravashi of Zoroaster. He next dips the varas 
ring in the zaothra water cup and places it in its own cup. He 
then rises from his seat, and, taking the haoma cup which 
contains the juice prepared and strained, as above, places it in 
a niche of the adjoining wall. He brings the jivdm and pours 
it into its saucer ( jivdm no tashto). In a plate on the stone slab 
he now places the darun , or sacred bread, which was up till now 
in another vessel in the yazashna-gdh. He then recites an Ashem 
vohu and Ahmdi raeshcha , etc., finishes the bdj, and performs 
the kusti. 

This closes the ceremony of preparing the haoma juice, more 
properly spoken of as the ceremony of straining the haoma (Horn 
galvo). With its completion terminates the paragnd', i.e. t 
the first of the preliminary preparatory ceremony of the Yasna. 
The second priest, who has now entered the yazashna-gdh and 
who is to recite the whole of the Yagna , mounts the stone slab 
or platform which serves as a seat. As he does so, he recites 
two Yathd ahd vairyos . While uttering the word shyaothna- 
ndm of one yathd he places the right foot over it, and, while 
reciting the same word of the second, his left foot. 

The Dadistan-i- Dinik (XLVIII, 30 — 33) tries to explain 

Symbolism of the P art ° f the ^holism of the above 
6«renaoiiy. ceremony of preparing and straining the 
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haoma juice. For example, the four poundings of the haorm 
twigs during the recital of four Ahunvars symbolize the 
coming of Zoroaster and his three future apostles. '‘The 
pure Horn, which is squeezed out by four applications of 
holy water (zorih) with religious formulas, is noted even as a 
similitude of the understanding and birth of the four apostles 
bringing the good religion, who are he who was the blessed 
Zaratusht and they who are to be HfishSdar, Hfishedar-mah 
and Soshans.” 1 The striking of the metallic hdvana while 
pounding and straining the haoma reminds one of the triad of 
thought, word, and deed on which the ethics of Zoroastrianisiii 
rests. The Dddistdn says on this point : “ The metal mortar 
( havan ) which is struck during the squeezing of the H6m, and 
its sound is evoked along witlathe words of the Avesta, which 
becomes a reminder of the thoughts, words, and deeds on the 
coming of those true apostles into the world/’ 2 The three 
ceremonial processes of pouring the zaothra water into the 
haoma mortar for the preparation of the juice are symbolical 
of the three processes of the formation of rain in Nature, viz. 
(1) evaporation, (2) formation of clouds, and (3) condensation 
as rain. 3 

The juice, prepared as above, by pounding the haoma twigs 
together with the urvardm in the zaothra water, is called para- 
haoma. 

(4) The Ceremony of drinking the Haoma . — The last ceremony 
in connexion with haoma is that of drinking it. We saw above, 
that its preparation and straining formed a part of the paragnd , 
i.e., the ceremony preparatory to the performance of the Yagna. 
The ceremony of drinking it forms a part of the Yagna itself. It 
begins with the recital of the ninth chapter, and finishes with the 
recital of the 11th. In these three chapters, the priest* sings the 
praises of Haoma. The Zaota describes in a highly poetical strain 


1S.IE. : Vol. XVII, p. 170. 


Ibid. 


* Ibid., 170-171. 
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the good qualities of the haoma juice which lies before him. 
On his finishing the description and the praises of haoma , 
at the eighth section of the 11th chapter; his colleague, the 
rdspi or dtravakhshi , makes his hand pdv, and, coming to the 
, zaota , lifts the cup containing the haoma juice from the stone 
slab, carries it round the sacred fire burning on the censer on 
the slab opposite, at the same time taking the aesam bui 
(sandalwood and frankincense) from their stone slabs and 
placing them on the fire. He then comes back to the Zaota, 
and, holding the cup over the barsam-ddn, says to the Zaota : 
lf May the haoma juice be of twofold, threefold, ninefold 
efficacy to you.” Next, he hands the juice-cup to the Zaota , 
who, holding it in his hand, looks into it, again addresses a few 
words of praise, and prays, thf t the drinking of it may bring 
spiritual happiness to him. Finally, he holds up his paddn, 
or cloth veil, away from his mouth and drinks the haoma. 
He does not drink the whole quantity at once, but in three 
draughts. In the interval between each of the three draughts 
the rdthwi recites an Ashem vohd. 

During the recital of the Yasna , the haoma juice is prepared 
and strained twice. As described above, at first it is prepared 
and strained by one priest in the preparatory pargand ceremony. 
It is drunk by another priest during the recital of the 11th chap- 
ter of the Yasna. Then the priest who drank it prepares it a 
second time during the recital of the three chapters of the Yasna 
from the 25th to the 27th. The process of pounding the haoma 
twigs and striking the mortar continues during the recital of the 
32nd, 33rd and 34th chapters, with which the second prepara- 
tion terminates. Though the ceremony proper commences for 
the second time during the recital of the 25th chapter, it may 
be said to begin with the 22nd chapter, because all the requi- 
sites of the ceremony are enumerated and invoked at its 
commencement. These two preparations and poundings are 
flpoken of in the Avesta (Ya$n& x. 2) as fratarem hdvanem and 
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uparem hdvanem , i.e., the first and the second squeezing of the 
haoma. 1 * * * 

Dr. Haug thus compares the Iranian haoma and the Brah- 

Dr. Haug on the manic soma ceremonies. “ The most impor- 

preparation of the tant part of the offerings in both the Jyotish- 
Haoma juice 

among the Parseea tom a sacrifices and the Ijashne ceremony, is 
among 6 thT* Jjah 6 ^ e j ulGe of the Soma plant. In both , the twigs 
mftns * of the plant itself (the Brahmans use the stalks 

of the Pulika, which is a substitute for the original Soma, and the 
Parsis use the branches of a particular shrub which grows in 
Persia) in their natural state are brought to the sacred Spot, where 
the ceremony is to take place, and the juice is there extracted 
during the recital of prayers. The contrivances used for obtain- 
ing the juice, as w ell as the vessels employed, arc somewhat differ- 
ent, but, on closer inquiry, an original identity may be recognised. 
The Brahmans beat the stalks of the plant, which are placed on a 
large flat stone, with another smaller stone till they form a single 
mass ; this is then put into a vessel and water is poured over 
it. After some time this water, which has extracted the green- 
ish juice, is poured through a cloth, which serves as a strainer, 
into another vessel. The Parsi priests use, instead of stones, 
a metal mortar with a pestle, whereby the tw r igs of the Haoma 
plant, together with one of the pomegranate tree, are bruised, 
and they then pour water over them to obtain the juice, which 
is strained through a metal saucer w r ith nine holes. This juice 
{parahaoma) has a yellow colour and only very little of it is 
drunk by one of the two priests (the zaota) who must be present, 
whereas all the Brahmanical priests (sixteen* n number), w r hose 
services are required at the Jyotishtoraa, must drink the Soma 
juice, and some of the chief priests (such as the- Adhvaryu and 
Hota) must even take a very large quantity. The Parsi priests 

1 For an analysis of the three chapters of the Yaqna on Haoma 

(Chapters 9 to 11), etc., vide my paper on Haoma in the Journal of the 

Bombay Anthropological Society, Vo!, vii. No. 3(1904), p. 203. Vide , 

also my Anthropological Papers Part T. pp. 225-43. 
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never throw any of the juice into the fire, but the Brahmans 
must first offer a certain quantity of the intoxicating juice to 
different deities, by throwing it from variously shaped wooden 
vessels into the fire, before they are allowed to taste ‘ the sweet 
liquor.’ The Parsi priests only show it to the fire and then drink 
it. Afterwards the juice is prepared a second time by the chief 
priest Zaota and then thrown into a well. These two pre- 
parations of the Hama juice correspond to the morning libation 
(prdtah savana) and mid-day libation ( madhyandina savana ) of 
the Brahmans ; for the third, or evening libation, there was no 
opportunity in the Parsi ritual, because no sacrificial rites are 
allowed to be performed in the evening or night time .” 1 


With reference to what is said above by Dr. Haug, we must 
note, that it appears from the Avesta, that at one time, even 
the Parsis had stone mortars. Again, as to the last part of 
Dr. Haug’s statement, we must note, that the Parsis also 
have an evening libation, and that in the rare exceptional case 
of the performance of the Nirangdin ceremony. In this case, 
the Haoma juice is prepared late in the afternoon preceding the 
night when the Vendidad is recited at midnight. 

Zaothra or zor is the water that is consecrated for the purpose 

of being used in the liturgical services of 
(D) Zaothra Water: v _ 

its purification or the Ya9na, the Visparad and the Vendidad. 

consecration. Object Th e wor( j comes from Avesta zu , Sanskrit hu t 
of the ceremony. * 

meaning “ to perform religious ceremonies.” 
Literally, it means any sacrificial offering over which a religious 
ceremony is performed. Then it is restricted to the water 
which is consecrated for the ritual. 


. The priest has before him the two cups or chalices that are 
to hold the zaothra water. He then recites the Baj with the 
Khshnuman of ‘‘aiwyo vanghubyo vispanam apam Mazdadha- 
tanam,” i. e. “of all the good waters created by Mazda.” 


1 Haug’s Essays on the Parsis, pp. 281*3. 
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Then, uttering the word “ ashein,” *. e., righteousness, he 
holds the empty zaothra cups over the surface of the water in 
the kundi or water-vessel, and then, reciting the formula of 
“ Frii-te-staomaide,” etc., and at the recital of the different 
parts of the prayer step by step, he gradually fills the cups 
with water from the kundi. The water thus consecrated is 
the zaothra water fit to be used in the haoma ceremony and in 
the Ya$na. The priest then finishes the B&j. 

The Bundehesh indicates what the symbolic signification of 

Symbolism of the this ceremony was. We know from the 
ritual ‘ Avesta and Pahlavi books and from the 

classical writers like Herodotus (I., 138) and Strabo (Bk. 
XV, 3), that the ancient Persians were very careful to 
preserve the purity of water. This ceremony seems to 
have been intended to inculcate that idea. This appears 
from the following passage of the Buhdehesh (XXI, 3) which 
refers to the zaothra or zor ceremony. 1 “This, too, they say, 
that of these three rivers, that is the Arag river, the Marv 
river and the Veh river, the spirits were dissatisfied, so that 
they would not flow into the world owing to the defilement of 
stagnant water (armtsht) which they beheld, so that they 
were in tribulation through it until Zaratusht was exhibited to 
them, whom I (Afiharmazd) will create, who will pour sixfold 
holy water (zor) into it and make it again wholesome ; he will 
preach carefulness.” 

Thus, it seems that this ritual was intended to inculcate the 
lesson that man must try . to keep the sources of drinking water 
pure. There must be no stagnation of water anywhere. The 
Bundehesh in connection with this matter refers to the process 
of evaporation and says that in the case of perfectly pure 
water, the water that evaporates from it returns to its source 
in three years. In the case of water which has pollution, or 
impurity and purity in equal proportions, it takes six years, and 
in the case of that wherein impurities predominate over purity, 


1 S.^J. E., Vol. V, p. 84. Vide the NirangartAn on this subjeot. 
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it takes nine years. Then, in order to give a moral advice, it 
adds: “ So, likewise, the blessings ( dfrin ) which the righteous 
utter, come back in this proportion to themselves.” What it 
means is this, that the purer a man is in his thoughts, the 
earlier he gets the return of these thoughts. The result of 
his thoughts and also the result of his words and actions re-act 
upon him. So, the greater the necessity of preserving purity 
in life. If a man prays even for some one else, that prayer 
re-acts upon him and does him good. The purer his thoughts, 
the purer his mind and head, the greater the return, the 
greater the re-action. 

At the completion of the Ya$na ceremony, both the officiat- 
ing priests go to the well whence they had 

Zor-melawi, t. e. brought the water for the liturgical consecra- 
te zoMzaothra). 118 tion %nd carry with them in the Mvanim the 
consecrated water. There, standing before 
the well and saying short formulae of prayers, the Zaota pouTs 
that water back into the well in three parts. He gives back 
to the well, a part of the water which he had taken from it, and 
that in a much more purified form. This ceremony is called zor- 
melavvi , i.e. to unite the zaothra or zor water with the original 
source of the water whence it was taken. The zor ceremony, 
then, is intended to impress, that it is one’s duty to keep the 
sources of water pure, and to learn from its ritual the lesson, 
that it is his duty to keep his mind, which is the source of all 
his actions, also pure. 

Under the heading of Fire and its requisites fall (a) fire 
(dlar)y (6) the metallic censer ( afarganiun ) 

(E) Firo and it« which it burns, with its accompani- 

requisites. ’ 

menta, the ladle ( chamach ) and £he tongs 
(chipya) with which the fuel is arranged over the fire and 
(c) the fuel ( aesma but). 

(a) No Zoroastrian ritual or religious ceremony can be com- 
plete without the presence of fire. For the celebration of the 
Yaciia, Visparad and the Vendidad, any household fire may 
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be used, but all temples or Dar-i-Mehers generally keep a 
fire for the purpose burning day and night in the Yazashna-gah. 
Like all the dldts or instruments used in the ritual, the fire used 
in the ritual is also purified for the time being. 

This ceremony of purification consists in cleaning and wash- 
ing with water the square stone slab (dtesh no khiodn) on which 
the afargdniun or the fire-vase stands. It is in the midst of 
the Haoma ceremony that it ib made pdv or religiously pure. 
The ceremony of making this slab pdvie referred to in the Haoma 
Yasht (Yagna, IX, 1, atarem pairi yaozdathentem) and is per- 
formed as follows : The zaota or the chief officiating priest hold- 
ing a water-pot containing the pdv water in his right hand, makes 
his left hand pdv, reciting the Khshnaothra formula. Then- 
putting tho hand thus made pdv or purified into the pot so as 
to hold and lift it, makes his right hand pdv. Then, he goes 
near the Ichwan on which the fire-vase stands and faces the east 
and looks towards the fire. He then recites the nemdz, i.e., 
praise or homage to fire (nemagS te Atarsh Mazdao, i.e., Hai, 
unto thee, O Fire of God). He then takes the Baj with the 
Khshnuman of Fire. Then, reciting at the end three Ashems, 
he washes with the pure water of the water-pot in his hand 
the hhwdn or the slab on which the fire- vase stands. He 
turns round the slab proceeding at first to the south, then to 
the west, then to the north and then back to the east and 
washes it from all sides. In the Pahlavi Dadistan (Chap. 
XL VIII, 15), 1 this stone slab for the fire-vase is called 
Stashto, {ddashto or adosht) i. e., the place for the fire to stand 
upon. The Pahlavi Yagna speaks of it as atashg&g i.e., seat 
of fire (*)• 

(6) The djargdniun is a metallic censer or vase over which 
the fire is made to burn on ceremonial occasions. It is so called, 
because its presence is necessary in the recital of Afrins, i.e., 


1 8.B.E.. Vol. XVIII, p 164. 

(2) Amatash &tashgag, kamist shustan (Spiegel’s Pahl. Yagna 1X2). 
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religious benedictions or prayers. Its size varies. In the case 
of Iaashna-g&h, the size varies from about 15 inches to 18 inohes 
in diameter and 18 to 30 inches in height. In the Fire-temples, 
its size is about three to four feet in diameter and about three 
to four, feet in height. 

The fire censer or vase has always as its accompaniment a 
chamach (Persian chamcheh a spoon or a ladle) i.e., a 

ladle and a chipid (from Persian chapdnidan U*., to 
squeeze, to compress) i.e., tongs. 

(c) The ceremonial fire requires to be fed during the liturgical 
services at stated parts of the recital of the Ya$na, the Visparad 
and the Vendidad. The fuel required for the purpose is 
known as atsam-bui. The pieces of sandalwood and frank- 
incense that are arranged on small stone slabs set apart for 
the purpose are especially known by that name. 

The word atsam is the A vesta word atgma (Sanskrit, idhma 
( fur ), Persian, hizam *>&,) meaning fuel. In the Vendidad 
(VIII. 2), four kinds of fuel are generally spoken of. They are 
Urva^na, Vohfigaona, Vohft-Kereti, and Hadhanaepata. The 
first, viz. y Urva^na is generally taken to mean sandal-wood ; 
the second Vohugaona, to mean olibanum ; the third, Vohfi- 
Kereti to mean agar, 1 a kind of fragrant shrub ; the fourth 
Hadhanaepata, to mean the wood of the pomegranate tree. 

The word Bui is the Avesta word Baodha t Persian 6ui 
to smell). 

In modern practice, sukhad , i.e., sandal wood serves for atsam 
and lobdn (Arab, lob&n, lebonah, olibanum) i.e., frankincense 
for bui. Olibanum is a special product of Arabia, and we learn 
from Herodotus (Bk. Ill, 93) that the Arabs used to give to the 
Persian king Darius, as tribute, frankincense worth about 
1,000 talents, i.e., about £2,43,000. It was the trade of incense, 

l Perhaps Arab, j * 1 white bright, noble, i. e., the brightest or nobleet 
of (ueL 
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that brought the ancient Arabs of Yemen into contact with the 
then civilized world. Frankincense was one of the three 
things which the three Magi from Persia are said to have 
presented to infant Jesus (St. Mathew II, 11). It was taken 
to be the symbol of Divine power. 1 


II. THE YA?NA PROPER. 

We have described, at some length, the requisites necessary in 
the performance of the Ya 9 na ceremony, and, while describing 
these requisites, described also at some length the preliminary 
paragnd ceremony. We will now speak of the celebration of 
the Ya<jna proper. Most of the ritual is performed during the 
performance of the paragnd ceremony. The Ya$na proper 
mostly consists in the recital of the 72 chapters of the Ya^na 
with some ritual here and there. We will describe the main 
outlines of the ritual while describing the several component 
parts that make up the Ya 9 na. 

In the paragnd ceremony, we find, what we may call the lay- 
ing out or preparation of certain principal 

The ~ 


prepares 


Katina 

mates. 


am^the or essen ^ a ^ requisites, such as the Darun, the 
coosum* Haoma, the Zaothra. In the Ya$na proper, 
we find, what we call the consummation. In 
the paragnd , we described the following six ceremonies : — (1) the 
Barsam, (2) the Aiwy&onghan, (3) the Urvaram,(4) the Jiv&m, 
(5) the Zaothra, and (6) the Haoma. All these ceremonies, 
though separate, may be said to be accessories to the Haoma 
ceremony. The Aiwy&onghan, after its preparation and 
consecration, was associated with the Barsam. The urvardm or 
the pomegranate plant twig, after its preparation and consecra- 
tion, was pounded with Haoma twigs. The Jivam or the milk, 


1 As in the Avesta, so in the Old Testament, four kinds of fragrant 
fuel are spoken of. Stacte (nataph), onycha (sheheleth), galbanum 
(helbenoh), and pure frankincense (lebonah xaccah). Frankincense 
U referred to in Exodus (XXX, 7 and 8) as being burnt in the Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum. Leviticus (XVI, 12) refers to it when it speaks of 
“ sweet inoense beaten small. ” The P arsis also use it after pounding 
it to a state of powder. 
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after its preparation and consecration, was added to the juice 
of Haoma and Urvaram. The Zaothra water, after its prepa- 
ration and consecration, was used in preparing the Haoma 
juice. All these four, (1) the Haoma, (2) the Urvaram, (3) 
the Jivam, and (4) the Zaothra water went to form the Para- 
Haoma. So, the main function of the paragnd may be said 
to be to prepare and consecrate the Haoma juice or the Para- 
Haoma. 1 Then, it is in the Ya$na proper that it is consum- 
mated. So, what the Paragna prepares, the Ya^na proper 
consummates. 

But it is not the consummation of the Haoma alone that we 

The Y&?na ( a ) find in the Ya9na proper, but we also find 

prepares, (fc) con- therein the consummation of the Darun. 
secratea and (c) 

ooniummates. But the Darun ( Draona) or the sacred bread 

ought to be consecrated before being consummated. This 
consecration takes place in the Ya 9 na itself, in its early part. 
So, taking into consideration these questions of preparation, 
consecration and consummation, the Ya 9 na proper can 
be divided into several parts. We will describe these divi- 
sions, and, while doing so, refer to the ritual observed therein. 

On the Zoti taking his stand on his stone-slab, as referred to 
in the Paragna ceremony, both the priests 
voS^d^ffer 1 m rec * fce Baj the Pazend Dibacheh ( 

Prefa 9 e, exordium), reciting the name of 
the particular yazata with whose Khshnuman the Ya 9 na is to 
be celebrated and the name of the person (living or dead Zindeh 
ravdn or anusheh ravdn) for whom the ceremony is to be per- 
formed. On finishing the recital of the Dibacheh, each of the 
two priests joins together his two feet. This they do by placing 
the thumb of their right foot on that of their left foot. The 
idea is, that the first chapter, which is the chapter of invocation 
and which begins with the invocation of God, must be recited by 

* “The whole of the grander ritual of the Mazdayasnas centres round, 
that holy idea ” of “the Everlasting Life” ... .represented in Mnzdoan 
Theology by Haoma ° ( Vide S. J. B.ulsara’s Nirangietan. Introduction 
p. XL.) 
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them standing on one foot. The belief is that the prayer said 
standing on one foot or straight foot ( or vft ) is a good 
form of prayer recited in all humility. So the two feet are in the 
above process united, as it were, into one. Again, another form 
for prayer often referred to in the Avesta is that of raising up 
the two hands (ustanazasto SrTTH )• So, l)Oth the priests 
join their two hands together and raise them up towards their 
face. In this position, they recite the prayer of Ferastuyd 
(Ya 9 na XI 17-18), known as the Patet (i.e. penitence) of the 
Avesta and the prayer of the particular gdk with the proper 
Ktehnuman. Then they commence the Ya$na proper. 

In the very first chapter of the Ya 9 na, the celebrant invokes 
in the very beginning “ Ahura Mazda, the Creator, the radiant 
and glorious, the greatest and the best, the most beautiful (to 
our conceptions), the most firm, the wisest, and the one of all 
whose (spiritual) body is the most perfect, who attains His ends 
the most infallibly, because of His Righteous Order, He, who 
disposes our minds aright, who sends His joy-creating grace 
afar, who made us, and has fashioned us, and who has nourished 
and protected us, who is the most bounteous. Spirit” 1 
(Ya 9 na I, 1). Then, he invokes the Amesha-spentas. He 
invokes them and submits his offerings to them. He tenders 
his homage to the grand divisions of time and space, which all 
go to make up the grand Nature, and even to the different 
grades of society. 

Then, in the second chapter, he specially refers to the Zaothra 
and the Barsam, and repeats his former invocation and offer- 
ings. In the early part of this chapter, he makes several passes 
with the Barsam held in'his hands through the crescent curves 
of the Mahrui, i. e. the crescent-shaped stands of the Barsam. 
The Zoti^hen takes his seat on his Khwdn. 

Most of the chapters of the Ya 9 na are recited by the Zoti, the 
the Rathvi or the second priest joining him in the recital 

l 8. B. E., XXXI, pp. 195-96. 

20 
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occasionally. The latter’s principal business is to feed 
the fire by placing on.it the afoam bui (the sandal wood and 
frankincense) at the recital of particular portions of the 
Ya 9 na. He is therefore also spoken of as the Ataravakhshi 
Ataravakhshi or Atravakhshi, i. e. one who increases the 
brilliance of the fire by feeding it (atar and vahsh m to wax). 
Thus, the first two chapters arc the preliminary chapters 
for invocation and offerings. 


With the recital of the third chapter begins the portion 

, TTT which is intended for the consecration of 
Chapters III — 

VIII. The Sarosh- the Damn, t.e., the sacred bread. Chapters 
Damn chapters. m — VIII are known as the chapters of 

Sarosh -Damn, i.e. y (the consecration of) the sacred bread in 
honour of Sarosh. At particular portions of the recital of 
these chapters and of other chapters, the Zoti occasionally 
takes a handful of water from the kundi, or the water-vessel 
on his right hand, and drops it on the Barsam and on the 
aiwydonghan which ties the Barsam wires. This is a relic of 
the old times, when, in stead of metallic wires used now, tivigs 
of trees were used as Barsam. It was to keep these vegetable 
twigs fresh and green that the w r ater was sprinkled over 
them formerly. Latterly, though the custom of using 
vegetable twigs ceased, the ritual of keeping them green and 
wet continued. 


The consecration of the Darun finishes at the seventh 
chapter. Then, in the eighth chapter, 1 each of the two 
celebrants says, “I offer these things, this Darun, Water, 
Haoma, etc., through righteousness ” (pshaya dadhami 
Ya^na VIII, I). The Atravakhshi places sandalwood and 
frankincense over the fire and says ; 0 ye men ! Ye who 

have deserved it by your righteousness and piety ! eat of this 
Myazda, the meat offering.” Thereupon, the Zoti, who thinks 
himself to have been qualified to eat it, recites the formula of 
Baj or the prayer of gre.ee and eats a bit of the sacred 


i Vida above p. 1034. 
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bread (Damn) and then finishes the Baj. The Damn then 
can be passed out of the Yazashna-gah and may be eaten 
by other members of the congregation if present. This is 
said to be the Darun-oh&shni or the ceremonial eating of 
the sacred bread. 


The ceremonial eating of the conseorated bread being 
„ finished, the drinking of the haoma juice 

ter», IX— XI. begins. The juice has been already pre- 

pared and consecrated in the paragnd cere- 
mony. So, it requires no consecration in the Ya 9 na proper. 
The priest continues his recital of the Ya$na. The Hao&a juice 
is there before him on the Alat-gah. So, looking to it, he 
recites the Haoma chapters (chaps. IX — XI) which form the 
Haoma yasht ( the chapters in praise of Haoma) and then 
drinks it. We have described this process above, under the 
head of Haoma. 

After the ceremony of eating the consecrated bread and 

Chaps XII drinking the consecrated haoma juice, the 

XVli L The De- Zoti recites the 1 2th chapter which contains 
clarution of I'aith, , 

Invocation and the articles of the Zoroastnan faith. Then 
Dedication. follows the recital of Chapters XIII— XVIII 

which contain prayers of invocation and dedication of the 
sacred things still standing on the Alat-gah. 

The next three chapters contain praises of, and form a sort of 
commentary on, the three most important 

Chapters XIX — ' . ,.v ,, 

XXI. Praise of the and old prayers of the Avesta, (1) tho 

ttiree best prayers. AhnnJwar or the Y atha Ann Vairyo, (2) the 
Ashcm Vohu, and (3) the Yenghhe Hatam. 

From Chapter XXII may be said to begin the recital for 
the second preparation of haoma juice. 
Chapters XXJI-- T j ie cc i e brant refers to the Haoma, the 
preparations of Jivam, the Urvaram, the Zaothra, the Holy 
haoma - Water, the Havanim,the Barsam, etc., before 

him (imem Haomcm .... gam jivyam, etc., .... Yayna 
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xxn 20 — 22), and says, that he desires to have them with the 
recital of their praise. They are again referred to in the 24th 
chapter. Then the recital of Chapters XXV — XXVII is 
accompanied by the preparation itself, i.e ., the haoma is pounded, 
squeezed and strained. The juice thus prepared for the second 
time is not drunk by the priest but set apart for the require- 
ments of the congregation. 1 The 26th chapter of the above 
group is that which forms the kardeh (section) of Saturn and is 
recited with the Dibache in the Saturn ceremony. 


With the 28th chapter begin the Gathas, believed to be the 
Chapters XXV- oldest writings in the A vesta and to be the 


III— XXXIV and 
XLIII— LI and 
LII1 the Gathd 
chapters. 


compositions of the Prophet himself. The 
following chapters make up each of the five 
Gatha* : Gatha Ahunavaiti — Chapters 
XXVIII — XXXIV ; Gatha Ushtavaiti — Chapters XLIII — 
XLVI ; Gatha Spentomad — Chapters XLVII — L ; Gatha Vohu- 
khshathra — Chapter LI ; and Gatha Vahishtoisht — Chapter 
MIL 

The intervening eight chapters XXXV — X LI I are known 
Chapters xxxv as Haplanghaiti. These chapters 

XLII. The Ya?na though they do not form the Gathas proper, 
Chftpto/lfll! The are wl ‘* ttcn mostly in an older Gatha dialect. 
Hosb&m. Qf these, the first seven chapters, XXXV — 

XLI form, as the name haptan (Greek liepta , Lat. septem , 
Fr. sept. German seiben) implies, the Ya^na Haptangh-haiti 
proper. The remaining eighth chapter, the 42nd, forms a 
supplement or «.ppendix to tho seven chapters. These chapters 
are also known as Haptan Yasht and r^re recited by the laity 


also as one of the Yasht s. The 
Hoshbam or the prayer of Dawn. 


2nd chapter forms the 


1 As said in my papers on tho Birth and Funeral Ceremonies, 
there is a custom, though not generally obstrved now, to give a few 
drops of tho haoma juice to a newly born child and to a dying man- 
These drops wero given from the juice of the second preparation. 
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The 64th chapter contains the prayer of Airyama-ishy6 which 
Chapter LlVand * orm9 a P art of the recital in the Ashirvad 


LV. Praises of oor 
tain praydts. 


or the nuptial ceremony. The 65th chapter 
is in praise of the Gathas and the Staota 
Yagne. prayers. As to what chapters form the 33 Chapters 
of the Staota Yagna which literally means the Yagna of 
praise, there is a difference of opinion. 1 

The 56th and the 57th chapters are in praise of Sraosha. 

Chapters LVI— Of these the The. 56th chapter is called 
LVIT, the Sraosha Sarosh Hadokht, because it is believed to 
Chapters. have come down from Hadokht nask, the 

20th book of the original 21 books of the Avesta. The 57th 
chapter forms the Sraosh Yasht proper and is known as Sarosh 
Yasht vadi i.e., the larger Sarosh Yasht. It forms the principal 
night -prayer of the Parsees. 


Chapters LV I II- 
LIX. Praise and 
invocation. 


The 58th chapter contains the prayer known as Fshusha 
mdnthra which is often referred to in other 
parts of the Yagna. A large part of the 
59th chapter (1 — 27) is a repetition of two 
former chapters (XXII, 1 — 17 and XXVI, 1 — 10) and consists 
of invocation and praise. That part which is new consists of 
some blessings. 

The 00th chapter contains the well-known prayer know n as 
Clm pter LX tixe Kardch or section of the Tdo ahminmane , 

Chapter for blessing which is recited in the performance of the 
a house. . Afringan ceremony. It invokes beautiful 

blessings upon the house of the celebrant. It is an excellent 
prayer to be recited at. the moorat or the house-warming 
ceremony of a new house. It is a kind of tan-darusti and man- 
darusli prayer in the Avesta language. 


l Vide Dr. West ( S. B. E. Vol. XXXVII. Dinkard Bk. VIII. 
Chap. XLVI, n. 1. Darmesteter (Le Zend Ave9ta, Vol. I Introduction 
Chap. IV, s. IV, pp. 87-88). Bulsara (Aerpatast&n and Nirangasten 
p. 47, n. 10 ) 
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Chapters' LXI — 
LXIX. Prayers 
against tho evil- 
minded and in 
praise of fire and 
water. 


The 01st chapter is a prayer desiring ability to stand against 
evil-minded persons and evil influences with 
the help of the tenets preached by $he above 
referred to three elebrated prayers, viz., the 
Ahunvar, the Ashem, and the YenghG 
hatam. The 62nd chapter forms the 
Atash-ny&ish in praise of fire. The Zoti stands npon his 
khwdn , holds the Barsam in his hand, and looking to the fire 
opposite, recites this prayer with the Atravakhshi. The seven 
chapters from 03 to 69 refer to water and its conseoration. 
The 63rd praises the waters. Tho 64th is, to a large extent, a 
repetition of the 60th chapter (The Spentomad Ghth&) which 
praises Ahura Mazda who has creatod the health-giving waters. 
The 65th forms the Avan Ardvi$ura NyAish and refers to 
the waters of the river Ardvi^ura, supposed to be the modern 
Oxus. 1 The Zoti holds the cup of the zaothra water in his 
right hand, gets down from his seat or his khwdn , and looking 
to the water in the kundi by his side, recites this chapter. 
Chapters LX VI — LXIX continue the ceremony of further 
consecrating the zaothra water. 


The last three chapters finish the Ya^na ceremony by invok- 

Chapter LXX i n 8 Amesha-spentas and praising the 

LXXlt. Tho finish- good creation of Ahura Mazda. The recital 
ing chapters. 0 f the 72nd chapter finishes the Ya$na 

proper. The Zoti gets down from his seat and exchanges a 
Homazor, a kind of Zoroastrian kiss of peace, 2 with the R&spi 
or Atravakhshi. Both then finish the Baj. They had begun 
the ceremony by taking up or holding the Baj and finish it 
by laying down or completing the Baj. They then perform 
the ku8ti. 


l Vide my Papor in Gujarati on the Geography of the A vesta. 

3 Vide my Papor on The Kiaa of Feaco among the Bono-Isracls of 
Bombay and tho Hamuzer among the Parseos. Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay Vol. VIII pp. 84-95. Vide my Anthro- 
pological Papers Part I, pp. 2S3-94. 
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Both then go before a well which is indispensably necessary 
Th» concluding * n a Fire-temple, the Zoti holding the 
ceremony — Zor - Havanim containing the zaothra water in his 
hand. They face the sun and perform, as 
said above, what is called Zor-melawi, i.e. f to mix the zaothra 
consecrated water with the water of the well whence the water 
was first drawn. This they do by pouring the water from the 
Havanim into the well. 


While speaking of the Barsam and the Haoma ceremonies 
Tho antiquity of w kich form the component parts of the Yagna 
the Yagna cere- ceremony, I have referred to their anti- 
quity. The antiquity of thege ceremonies 
which form the component parts leads us to infer that the whole 
of the Yagna ceremony may be very ancient. The materials 
of some of the requisites required in the ceremony also suggest 
its antiquity. For example, (1) the Havanim or the mortar in 
which haoma is pounded in the paragnd of the Yagna ceremony 
is said to be either that of stone or iron ( asmana ayanghaena : 
Yagna XXII, 2 ; Visparad X, 2). Now-a-days, the metal 
generally used is bell-metal. Iron is never used. So, the words 
stone and iron suggest that possibly the ceremony must have 
first been introduced when the use of stone and iron was greatly 
prevalent and when other metals were rarely used. (2) Again, 
the use of the twigs of a tree for Barsam instead of metallic wires 


also suggest a remote antiquity. (3) The use of the varag or the 
hair of the bull in tho plate (i tashia ), which serves as a sieve for 
the haoma juice to be passed through for purification, leads us 
to infer that the times of the introduction of the ceremony 
were very old when other materials to serve as a sieve were 
less known. Now-a-days though a metallic plate with holes 
( surdkhddr tashta) serves as a sieve, the Varag ring is still used 
w’ith it as a relic of the old usage. 
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A NOTE ON MARATHAS, KUNBIS 
AND KANBIS. 

By L. J. Sedgwick, Esq., I.C.S. 

( Read on 30th June, 1920 . ) 

Mr. L. J. Sedgwick, I.C.S. , submitted for discussion the 
following note on Marathas, Kunbis and Kanbis which he 
had circulated as Provincial Superintendent of Census for 
1921 ; — 

A Note on Marathas, Kunbis and Kanbis. 

A problem of peculiar difficulty in the coming Census is how 
to sub-divide the Kunbi and Kanbi caste or castes, and whether 
or not to include persons calling themselves Marathas in the 
same category as persons calling themselves Maratha Kunbis. 
It is to be noted that in 1901 only Marathas and Kunbis were 
enumerated. Persons returning as Maratha Kunbis were 
incorporated with Marathas. Gujarat Kanbis were incorporated 
with Kunbis. In 1911 an attempt was made to enumerate 
the “sub-castes ” of Kunbis. On this occasion persons return- 
ing as Maratha Kunbis were classed as a separate “ sub-caste ” 
of Kunbis instead of with Marathas as previously. Altogether 
44 sub-castes of Kunbis were enumerated, and there was a 45th 
class “ unspecified,’ ’ which contained no less tha»n 638,111 
persons — more than the figure for any of the recognized 
“ sub-castes.” 

The following ?*re the main “sub-castes” of Kunbis, Kanbis 
and Marathas, arranged in territorial groups, the term 
“ sub-caste ” being used quite loosely f*nd without committing 
the writer to any opinion as to its correct application : — 

A . — Marathas — 

1. Marathas. 

2. Arers (of the Karnatak). 
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B. — Kunbis — 

I. — Of the Deccan and Konkan-r- 

1. Marat ha Kunbis. 

2. Talheri Kunbis. 

(The former mainly above and the latter 
below ghats, both hardly distinguishable 
from Marathas, and eating and to sotne 
extent intermarrying with them.) 

3. Kale* Kunbis. 

(Of the ghat regions southwest of 
Belgaum ; these employ Ha^ik Brahmans 
and Lingayat priests, and possess a reli- 
gion strongly tinged with Lingayat 
beliefs.) 

Note. — Since both Talheri and KAle Kunbis are called Konkani Kunbis, 
their correct enumeration would always be a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The term KAle was not returned at the last Census, nor the term Det&Ie 
given in the Caste Glossary as a synonym. The 101,593 Konkani Kunbis 
returned probably include both KAle and Talheri. 

II. — Of Khandesh— 

1 . Tilole or Tirole Kunbis. 

2. Gujar Kunbis. 

3. Vanj&ri Kunbis. 

4. Loni Kunbis. 

5. Ghatole Kunbis. 

6. Panjana Kunbis. 

Note. — Other names are given in tho Caste Glossary but the numbers 
returned under them are inconsiderable or even nil. Of the above the 
PAnjanAs and Gujars are again sub-divided. Gujarati sub-caste names, 
AnAVla, KadvA aijd LevA (or RevA) occur as sub-divisions of the Gujars, 
and LevA or RcvA also as aeub-division of the PAnjanAs. Consequently 
unless great care is exercised there might be a mfxed lot returned and 
tabulated as LevAs, including the true LevA Kunbis of Gujarat and these 
sub-divisions of Khandesh sub-castes. 


21 
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III. — Of Gujarat — 

1. Leva Kanbis. 

2. Kacbwa Kanbis. 

3. Anjana. Kanbis. 

4. Matia Kanbis. 

Note . — The M&ti&s (themselves divided into two sections) are followers 
of a mixed Hindu-Mahomedan religion. 

Three other sub-caste names were returned in. 1011 by an 
appreciable number of individuals, \iz . , Malhar, Patani and 
Uda 1 . Of these the first is probably a synonym of Talheri. 
The last two are at the moment unidentified. All the other 
sub-caste names were returned by a mere handful of persons, 
often by only a single individual. 

Racially there is probably little or no Aryan blood in any of 
these groups. Risley was of opinion that the Marathas are 
of mixed Scytho-Dravidian origin, including under the term 
“Scythian” blood of all the invading Central Asian Tribes 
from the Sakas in the second century b.c. to the White Huns 
and Gurjara sin the 6th century a. d. The origin of the Gujarat 
Kanbis as mainly descendants of the Huns is usually accepted. 
But it is unlikely that the Huns penetrated far south, and the 
foundations of the Maratha and Dcccani Kunbi castes or tribes 
were probably already firmly laid before the Kanbi castes began 
to emerge at all. Racially, therefore, though the method of 
origination is the same — intermingling of invading hordes with 
existing agricultural peoples — the particular component elements 
that went to form the Marathas andDeccani Kunbis on the one 
hand and the Gujarat Kanbis on the other are probably very 
different. Of the origin of the Khandesh Kunbis there are more 
recent traditions. The Tilole are reputed to be immigrants 
from uper India, the Vanjari to be descended from a 


1 Subsequent to the printing of tho note it was found that the 
Malhar Kunbis are simply Malhar kolis. The Uda Kunbis are a distinct 
greftip from the region of Vyara and Bardoli. 
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group of the Vanjari carrying caste which settled down and 
adopted agriculture, the Lonis to be an aboriginal tribe, the 
Gujars (or some of them) to be immigrant Kanbis from Gujarat. 
Evidently the Khandesh Kunbis, whatever their origins, are a 
more mixed lot than either of the other territorial groups. As 
to the word Kunbi it has been variously derived. It appears 
in the forms Kanbi, Kunbi, Kurmi, Kulambi, and Kulvadi. 
It is certainly a profession name and not (as is the case with 
Maratha) a tribe name ; and it is true of all profession or “ func- 
tional ” names in India that the possession of the same caste 
name in no way implies either common origin or common social 
structure. 

As regards the difference between Maratha and Kunbi in the 
tracts in which they exist side by side it is well known that the 
dividing line is indistinct. A Kunbi who becomes rich and 
prosperous will call himself* a Maratha, and will be accepted 
as such. There is more or less complete uniformity in social 
customs and ceremonies. In short the difference is one of class 
rather than of caste. 

The question is how to enumerate and classify at the 
present Census. It is not intended this time to enumerate minute 
sub-divisions of any castes. But on the other hand if truly 
distinct castes have the same name it is unscientific to confuse 
them rmd lump them together ; in such cases clear instructions 
ought to be drafted for the use of enumerators showing how to 
distinguish. In the first place it seems highly undesirable 
to separate from Marathas* those Kunbis who, whether return- 
ing as Maratha Kunbis, Talheri Kunbis, Konkani Kunbis^ 
Malhar Kunbis or simply as Kunbis, speak the same language 
as the Marathas, live in the same region, possess the same social 
structure, and are at liberty to intermarry with them. The 
maifl reason for not separating these Kunbis from Marathas 
is that the question whether to return himself and family as 
Marathas or Kunbis is a purely personal one for the individual, 
and depends on taste. Consequently even assuming that there 
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is a definite distinction between the two (which is probably 
not the case) our returns of Marathas, if we enumerate them as 
distinct, will not tell us how many persons are Marathas, but 
how many persons claim to be. 

Probably the most scientific classification would be as 
follows : — 

Group I. — Marathas, Maratha Kunbis, Talheri Kunbis, 
Malhar Kunbis, and all Marathi-speaking Kunbis who are 
natives of the Deccan and Konkan Districts, or whose fathers 
were such. 

Group II. — The Kale Kunbis of South-west Belgaum and 
North-cast Kanara, who worship Basava and employ Jangams 
to conduct their ceremonies. 

Group III. — Khandcsh Kunbis. divided into the six divi- 
sions mentioned above. 

Group IV. — The Kanbis of Gujarat other than Matias, 
divided into the three divisions mentioned above. 

Group V. — Matia Kanbis. 

If detailed instructions w’erc issued to enumerators it would 
probably not be impossible to enumerate as above and tabulate 
figures which are approximately correct. But it would not be 
at all easy. And in particular in the absence of a clearly recog- 
nized distinguishing name the separate enumeration of the semi- 
Lingavat Kunbis of Group II would be very difficult. 

A second method would be to enumerate and tabulate the 
five groups without separating the divisions of Groups III and 
IV. The main objection to this is that the divisions of 
Khandcsh Kunbis would seem to have no common bond other 
than habitat. A third method would be to make two groups 
only, viz., Groups I to III above as Kunbis, and IV and V 
as Kanbis. A fourth (the line of least resistance) would be 
to lump the lot. 
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In considering the answer to this problem it is necessary to 
bear in mind that the term “Caste ” in India is not a clear 
term capable of exact definition. Some castes are small and 
compact ; others are large and contain diverse elements, •*— 
in extreme cases even touchable and untouchable sections in 
the same caste. So that the diversity of the various Kunbis 
and Kanbis is no proof of separate castes. On the other hand 
there are Certainly cases where truly different castes happen 
to have the same name. What is desired in the present case 
is to find out whether we have here any truly distinct castes 
and if so what. 

It may be mentioned as a last word that* it is quite possible 
that some of the cultivating groups known as Vekkal in Kanara 
have as good a claim to be lumped with Marathas and Maratha 
Kunbis as the Arers have. 


ANTHROPOMETRY OF SOLDIERS. 

By Arthur MacDonald, Washington, D.C. 

( Read on SOth June , 1920. ) 

An old European military saying is, to study the enemy, 
know all about him, his weak and strong points, if you wish 
to conquer him. As we are not a military people by nature, 
we are prone to be too sentimental in regard to knowing the 
enemy. But this attitude does not help towards winning a 
war. 

All knowledge about soldiers, whether of our enemies or allies, 
or ourselves, is power, and will help indirectly and often directly 
towards winning a war. 

It is in this spirit, as well as with a scientific purpose, that 
the author is attempting to give the results of measurements 
of soldiers of the different countries of the world. 
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the difficulties of such a task are many because for obvious 
reasons nations do not care to publish the detailed measure- 
ments of their soldiers in an official way. Since in almost 
&U European countries military service is compulsory, each 
country has recorded the physical status of all its men. An- 
thropologists in studying their own people, and sometimes of 
other nations, have been given access to the measurements of 
the soldiers and so most of our knowledge must come’ from their 
figures, which as far as they go, are usually from official sources. 


The purpose of this article is not to go too much into details, 
but to give such data that will furnish the general reader as 
well as the specialist, w r ith sufficient information to pursu 
such studies more in detail with the different nations. The 
bibliography at the end of this article will give the main sources 
of such work. 

We are now beginning in our country for the first time on 
a large scale to take an estimate of the physical, mental and 
moral status of our men, especially young men, and it should be 
done as well and as thoroughly as possible. It is the hope 
therefore of the author that this effort may help towards this 
end, by learning what other countries and more military nations 
have done. 


The measurements of soldiers are necessary as tests of effi- 
„ . ciency and for means of identification. 

Purpose of tno J 

measurements of They also have great scientific value for 
soldiers. purposes of race analysis, and classification 

combined with data as to colour of. hair, eyes and skin. 


Many of the results of investigations of races and nations e.re 
based upon measurements of conscripts. The upper classes 
are not so fully represented as the peasantry, as they are better 
able to evade the military# service. It is the proletariat which 
reflects most the influence of race and of environment. 
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The author has treated in another article of the practical 

Practical import- importance of head measurements, especial- 

ance of head mea- ly for identification of soldiers after death 
surement8.1 . _ , , 

in cases where bodies are in such a state of 
decomposition that finger prints and other methods would be 
useless in determining to whom the body belonged, and for 
whom insurance should be paid. If a tag, by mistake or with 
design, should be placed on a body decomposed beyond recog- 
nition, and sent back to this country, insurance might be paid 
upon it to the family. The soldier might be missing, or a 
prisoner, or might have changed his name. If the head measure- 
ments (constituting the cephalic index) of the soldier in ques- 
tion had been made, it would in many instances help towards 
his identification, and thus not delay just payment of insurance 
to the parents, or on the other hand prevent fraudulent insurance, 
and thus protect the Government from loss. Also, if it were 
known that head measurements had been made of the .soldiers, 
this fact alone would have great influence in preventing attempts 
at fraud. 

After the war, and probably during the war, America and 
other countries will desire to know, if not insist on knowing, 
all that is possible about their lost, missing and buried ones 
in Europe. Many will ask questions something like these : 
■** Does the grave, marked by the provisional cross in the military 
cemetery, really contain the body of our son, brother, or father?” 
“ Is the body of the prisoner who died in the enemy’s hands, one 
of our family?” These and similar inquiries are sure to e,rise 
among citizens, who are humanitarian, and who have shown 
themselves most generous in their war dealings. The neces- 
sity of identification in order to receive insurance money from 
the Government and from private companies, in difficult, doubt- 
ful*and exceptional conditions, is apparent to every one. When 
it is a question of receiving five or ten thousand dollars insurance, 


l “ Identification of Soldiers after Death by Head Measurements.” 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, pages 807—809, June 13, 1918 
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sentiments against exhuming bodies, breaking open sealed 
caskets and the like will soon disappear. Not only this, but 
doubtless various fraudulent schemes will be attempted in the 
identification of the dead in order to obtain money. 

If the French are asked to help in identification they will 
d oubtless do all they can, and they are scientifically most expert 
in identification methods. 


After soldiers arc buried singly or in groups, and often in 
Maximum length great haste, many of the usual means of 
and maximum identification may be lost, missing, or mixed 
width of head. with those of other soldiers, and, owing 

to the many vicissitudes of war, such methods of identifica- 
tion may be of little or no avail. 

If, however, the maximum length and maximum width of 
the head of a soldier have been recorded, these tw r o measure- 
ments will'be available for purposes of identification of the dead, 
and this, with collateral evidence of the condition of the teeth 
a 8 recorded by the dentist at home, ^nd with the additional 
evidence as to age of the skeleton, as indicated by degrees of 
Ossification, will greatly facilitate and increase the probability 
of identification, where otherwise it might be very difficult, if 
not impossible to accomplish. 


Collateral evi- 
dence with the head 
measurements. 


Teeth. Dentists usually keep a record of their daily work 
for each individual as to teeth filled 
nature of filling, class, size, form, posi- 
tion and regularity of teeth treated ; degree 
of decay, much or superficial, broken or with roots only exist- 
ing, teeth missing; Such and other details familiar to dentists, 
combined w ith the two head measurements, would be very valu- 
able either as positive or negative evidence of identity. 


Synostosis. This is one of the first signs of age in the skeleton ; 
the spot where it first appears varies with age. The most fre- 
quent place is at a point on the sagittal sutufe at the union of 
its posterior fifth with its anterior three-fifths, where the suture 
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is clearly marked obelion. If the suture is entire, the indivi- 
dual is about 35 years of age or less. If the posterior sagittal 
point is commencing to close in, the individual is about 40 years 
of age. The ossification of the coronal suture close to bregma 
would indicate a person 50 or more years of age. If the tem- 
poral suture is closed, it indicates an age of 66 years or more. 
In the white race ossification generally proceeds from behind 
forwards ; in the negro race it is the reverse. Wearing away 
of teeth and character of jaw can give idea of age. 

A few of many points might be mentioned : (a) at the age 

Conditionof skel- of 16 > the <» lc aneum is ossified through- 
et°n in general out ; (6) at 1 7, the greater trochanter is 
ttge: ossification of united to the head of the femur ; (c) at 18, 
long bones. the SU p cr j or extremity of the femur is 

united in its entirety to the shaft ; ( d ) at 19, the epiphyses of 
the metatarsal bones are united to the body ; ( e ) at 20, the 
epiphyses of the metacarpal bones arc united to the body ; 
(/) at 45, the xiphoid cartilage is ankylosed to the sternum ; 
(< 7 ) at 50, the coccyx is ankylosed to the sacrum. These and other 
general statements, based upon many authorities, would help 
much, as collateral evidence, with the head measurements. 

Data taken from the regular physical examination of the sol- 
diers, including marks, scars, osseous and other peculiarities, 
might be of additional service in the identification after death, 
according to the condition of the body, or degree of decomposi- 
tion, etc. 

In a study of 1,139 skulls of persons of different nationalities, 
and who at death were in various conditions 

Head measure- 
ments of the living of nutrition, C zekanowski, a Polish writer, 

compared with gives the various thickness of the soft parts 
those of the dead. ° 1 

of the skull at the place of maximum width 

and maximum length. Taking an average of these, I find 5.1 
millimeters thickness of the soft parts of the maximum length 
and 6,9 millimeters for those of the maximum w r idth. In 
comparing, therefore, the measurement of the skull, w'herc the 

22 
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soft parts are decayed away, with the measurements of the 
head of the living persons to whom the skull is supposed to 
belong, 5 millimeters should be added to the maximum length 
end 7 millimeters (avoiding fractions) to the maximum width 
of the skull. 

In addition to this, the cephalic index of the living subject 
can be compared with tb&t of his skull after death, by adding 
two units to the cephalic index of the skull, as is done by 
Topinard and other leading authorities. 

Thus, if it be claimed that a decomposed body is that of a 
dead or missing soldier, whose head we know to have been do- 
ichocephalic, w'hether the skull of the body in question is do- 
lichocephalic or not can easily be determined, and if not doli- 
chocephalic, it is quite evident that a mistake has been made, 
if not fraud committed. If, however, the skull be dolicho - 
cephalic, the degree of dolichocephalic can be found and its 
correspondence with the head of the previously living subject 
determined. This, with the collateral evidence from data as 
to teeth and ossification, signs of age of the skull and rest of the 
skeleton, will greatly aid in the identification of heads of the 
living w-ith their skulls after death, and both positively and 
negatively. The negative evidence can prevent much fraud. 

The time necessary to take the maximum length and maxi- 
mum width of head is one minute. The 
and ^oxpeSe^o^ head measurements could be taken best 

taking tho head along with the measurements of height, 
measurements. ° 

chest girths, etc. If this is not done by 

those making the regular measurements required in the 

physical examination of soldiers, it could be done at other 

times, and with a force of ten persons, from three to four 

thousand could be measured in a day. 

The physical measurements of young men which are being 
made in connection with their entrance 
of the 8 people* tatUS * n *'° m ^ ar y service, is a beginning on a 
large scale of establishing tho physical 
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status of the people. The measurements of maximum length 
and width of he?*d, furnishing the cephalic index, are the two 
most important physical measurements of the body. In most of 
all scientific studies of races and peoples, these two head measure- 
ments are taken. The physical and psychological measure- 
ments taken of the soldiers would not only have their scientific 
value greatly increased by the addition of these two head 
measurements, but the physical status of one people would be 
made comparable with that of other peoples, races and 
nations. 

The people, who have been paying and sacrificing for the war, 
are entitled to such knowledge, not only on account of the prac- 
tical reasons for identification already set forth, but for its 
permanent and general value to the whole nation now, and 
especially in the future. And unless these most important 
measurements are taken now, requiring but one minute of time, 
this opportunity of making all the measurements — mental, 
moral and physical — of much more present and permanent 
value, may be lost. 

The measurements of the soldiers in Europe has made it 

Scientific import* P oss ^^ c for anthropologists, sociologists and 
ance of head mea- other specialists to study their peoples, 
Buremonts. the results of which are of great benefit 

to the people themselves. Measurements and other data col- 
lected for military purposes become a secure basis for the inves- 
tigation and understanding of important social phenomenon 
among the people. Thus there is a longheaded type of persons, 
generally blonde, who have been dominant in Europe. All 
the leading dynasties (Ripley ) 1 of Europe have long been 
recruited from its ranks. This type for years has been predomi- 
nant in high political and military circles, which is significant, 
rather than among the intellectual classes. 


l See Bibliography, whore the work of each authority mentioned ia 
given. 
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One specialist (Ammon) 1 divided his conscripts into three 
classes : (1) The Urban, those whose fathers were born in 

the city, (2) Semi-urban, those born in the city, but whose 
lathers were from the country, and (3) Semi-rural, who, bom 
in the country, had come to the city. Comparing these three 
classes with those in the country, a regular increasing long- 
headedness (dolicocephaly) was evident. 

Tho shape of the head is primarily the. expression of racial 
difference, for the head in its form seems to be uninfluenced 
either by food, climate or social status, so that it is the best 
exponent of permanent hereditary characteristics. It appears 
also very probable that neither artificial selection nor environ- 
ment affect the shape of the head. The other factor that might 
do this is chance variation. This can be determined, however, 
by measuring many heads so that variations above and below 
tho average may counterbalance each other. Thus the measure- 
ment of heads on the living rather than the dead should be pur- 
sued with large numbers to assure rigid scientific results, elim- 
inating mere chance, as may occur with small # numbers. The 
living are much more accessible than the dead ; also we know 
more about them than about the dead whose skulls are studied, 
but necessarily in limited numbers. 

Pure types of head arc found outside of great geographical 
centers of population. Africa is as uniform racially as Europe 
is heterogeneous. When races meet and competition is inten- 
sified, and the type best fitted to survive increases, this tends 
to eliminate extreme types and to produce an average type, 
that is, long and short heads blend, and we have medium types, 
that is, mesocephalics predominate. 

Thus a large proportion of the residents of cities in Europe are 
from the country towns, at least ono-half (Hansen) are of direct 
country descent. There is a difference in shape of head of the 

1 »See Bibliography, where the work of each authority mentioned is 
fiiven. 
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upper and lower classes (Ammon), that is (as already noted) 
the city people are more dolichocephalic than those living in 
the country. Lapouge of France finds, with Muffong and 
Collignon, that this dolichocephalic b wide type with political 
and military prestige have a marked tendency towards living 
in cities. 

The association of a tall person with a narrow nose is almost 
a law. As we go from north to south in Europe blondeness 
decrea scs and brunetteness increases. According to Ripley there 
are three European racial types : — 

1. Teutonic . — Long head and face, light hair and eyes, and 
tall, aquiline nose«=Dolichocepto, Germanic, Kymbric, Nudic, 
English, French. 

2. Alpine . — Round head, broad face, light chestnut hair. 

Celtic . — Hazel eyes, medium (stocky) stature, variable, 
rather broad nose = Celto, ' Slavic, Sarmation. 

3. Mediterranean . — Long head, long face, dark hair and 
eyes, medium (slender) stature, broad nose : Iberian, Ligurion, 
At lanto -Mediterranean. 

Long head, oval face, short head, round face. The long narrow 
heads, as a rule, have a smaller capacity than those in which 
the breadth is considerable, but the exceptions are numerous. 
As already noted, the shape of the head is one of the best avail- 
able tests of race we have. The form of head is best designated 
by the cephalic index, which is the greatest breadth of the head 
expressed in percentage of its greatest length from forehead 
backward. As the head becomes broader, the |cephalic index 
increases, if 80 or more the head is called broc 3 r cephalic ; if below 
75 it is named dolichocephalic, between 75 and 80 it is- called 
mesocephalic. 

As to stature, the aristocratic classes in the cities are found 
to be taller than the working classes. The 
Stature well-to-do are taller than the poorer classes. 
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Also, it has been determined that brunettes are more frequent 
in the well-to-do classes of the cities than in the poorer city- 
classes. Baxtor found that brunettes were more resistant to 
disease than blondes. 

Italy was one of the first countries to enter into the path which 
is humanitarian, patriotic and scientific, which consists in a 
fundamental study of man who is in the army with a view of 
knowing all his aptitudes and qualities, that he may be 
better trained to serve his country. 

The average height of the Italian in general is 1*645 metres, 
that of recruits 1*624. In France (Chervin) the average height 
of recruits is 1*646, being 22 millimeters more than in Italy, 
Austria and Hungary are about the same as Italy. Venice 
and Tuscany have the greatest heights, while the countries 
in the south and the meridional provinces of the Adriatic have 
the lowest statures. Latitude, place of birth and economic 
condition from which the recruits come show differences in 
height. 

In times of peace, height is more a recognized standard for 
recruits ; a tall man is more imposing than a short man. A 
man may be called tall when his height is say four inches greater 
than the average of his countrymen ; and he may be designated 
short when his height is a similar number of inches below the 
average. We have the tall Russian and the short Japanese, 
which suggests the influence of race. Physiological reasons 
show, especially for present war methods, short men quite as 
well fitted for military service and probably better than tall 
men. It appears that the standard height of the Japanese 
soldier is 5 feet 3 inches, but in emergencies it is as low as five 
feet. Hence “ Bantam ” regiments so called, are desirable. 

According to several older authorities, the average height 
of soldiers in somo of the European countries was as follows : — 
Norwegian soldiers .. ..169*6 — 169*8 centimeters. 

(Retzius, 1902). 
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Danish soldiers . . 
British 6oldiers . . 

French soldiers . . 
Russian soldiers . . 
Italian soldiers . . 
Baden soldiers . . 


..162*2 centimeters (Baxtor). 

..(169 English), 170*8 (Scotch) 
and 169 (Irish) centimeters. 

(Beddoe). 

..164*9 centimeters. 

..168*4 centimeters (Westerlund) 
..164*5 centimeters (iivi). 

. .165*2. centimeters (Ammon). 


Alsace-Lorraine soldiers 
Wurttemburg cities soldiers 
Schleswig soldiers 
German-Switzerland 
French-Switzerland 
Italian-Switzerland 


..166*67 centimeters. 

..166*1 centimeters. 

..169*2 centimeters (Meismer). 
..162*9 centimeters (Kummer). 
..164*6 centimeters „ 

. .163*5 centimeters ,, 


The average height is 8 per cent, less than the average arm- 
reach of men in Sweden (Retzius). 

The measurements of soldiers in the tables which follow, 
are based upon the leading authorities 
measurements of (see bibliography) of different European 
uoldiera. countries, especially in Sweden and Italy, 

where a more thorough study of soldiers has been carried out. 


As far as the author knows, this is the first attempt in 
English to present anthropometrical statistics of soldiers of 
different countries. The results are very variable and neces- 
sarily incomplete, and for this very reason all such data as to 
soldiers available should be published, so that eventually 
more systematic work may be done, and the data be made 
more useful in gaining an insight into the condition of the 
armies showing both the weak and strong physical char- 
acteristics of the soldiers. 
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TABLE I — CEPHALIC INDEX. 


Name of 

Year 

Dolicho- 

cephalic. 

' Mcso- 
cephalic 

Brachy- 

cephalic. 

Total 

Nuin- 

Author- 

Country. 


Num- 

ber. 

% 

Num- 

ber. 

! o/ 

; /o 

Num- 

bor. 

% 

ber. 

ity. 

Sweden . . 

1902 13,493 

• | 

30 25,544 

1 

• 

57| 

! 

5,863 

13 


Retzius. 

Italy 

| 

1896 10,947 

| 

4 65,327 

i 

22 217,997 

74 

294,271 

Livi. 

♦France . . 

1894 

119 

4 

865 

29| 

1,926 

£ 


Collignon. 

Spain 

1894 

1,064 

13 

iu 

61 

2,214 

26 

8,368 

Oloiiz. 

Total . . 


12,030 

4 

71,282 

23 22,2137 

i 

73 

30,5449 


China 


79 

8 

372 

40 

491 

52 

942 

Noganei. 

North -Wost 
Siberia . . 

1914 

69 

27 

50 

1 

19 

137 

54 

256 

Roudenko. 


In Table I will be found the number 1 and percentage of the 
cephalic indices of several European nations. For Sweden 
and Italy the numbers studied arc much larger than those for 
the other countries and have more weight ; yet the smaller 
numbers indicate a probability. The table shows the Swedish 
soldiers to be distinctly dolichocephalic (30%), as compared with 
Italy and France, which are only 4 per cent, dolichocephalic, 
but 74 and 67 per cent, brachycephalic. China and North- 
West Siberia arc also brachycephalic, but not in so high a 
degree as Italy and France. 


1 The percentages only for each index and total number for all were 
given by the specialist. The absoluto number for each index was calcu- 
lated by the author from the percentages. In this and the tables which 
follow, fractional percentages are omitted ; when more than half one 
ia added. 




















TABLE II— HEIGHTS OE SOLDIERS IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES IN CENTIMETERS. 
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Table II shows the heights of five countries of Europe, two in 
the north and three in the south. It is evident that the 
northern soldiers aro taller than those in the south, as indicated 
by the mean height in the last column of the table. The 
great uniformity of the figures should bo noted ; thus Italy, 
Franco and Switzerland have the same mean height. 


TABLE III.— MEAN HEIGHTS IN CENTIMETERS. 

(Danish Committee). 


Anglo-Saxons 

.. 172 

Wiirtemburg 

.. 167 

Schleswig 

.. 172 

Switzerland 

.. 166 

Sweden 

.. 171 

Savoy 

,,166 

Norway . . 

' .. 171 

Saxony . . 

.. 166 

Denmark . . 

169 

Belgium . . 

.. 166 

Holland . . 

.. 169 

Austria . , , , 

.. 166 

Alsace-Lorraino . . 

.. 169 

Franco 

.. 166 

Baden 

.. 169- 

Italy . . ' . . 

.. 166 


In Table III is given the mean height of some 16 European 
countries, arranged in order of superiority. In general as we 
go south, the height of the soldier decreases. The heights are 
in centimeters. In both tables fractions are omitted. The 
authorities are : for Sweden, Retzius ; Italy, Livi ; France, Col- 
lignon ; Switzerland, Rosenfeld; Denmark, Danish Committee 
on Anthropology, and Bulgaria, Official Commission. See 
Bibliography, 
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TABLE IV. — CRANIAL INDEX. 


(Sweden), 



Dblico- 

Moso- j 

Brachy- 

Total. 

Prehistoric Periods. 

cephaly. 

cephaly. 

cephaly. 

1 



No. 

% 

No. 

;% 

No. 

% 

No. 

%f 

Stone Age . . . .| 

21 

; 50 



3 

7 

42 

100 

Bronze Age .. . . 

13 1 

66 

4 


3 

15 

20 

100 

Iron Age 

32 ! 

63 

I 4 ' 


4 

8 

51 

100 

Total • . . j 

66 | 


[ / 

3 

1-. 

9 

113 

100 

Modern Times . .1 

1 

13493 

30 j 

25544 

67 | 

586 > 

D 

44900 

too 


We have constructed Table IV so that prehistoric Sweden 
may be compared with modern Sweden, as to the cephalic 
index. The table shows that Sweden, hundreds of thousands 
of years ago, was much more dolichocephalic than it is to-day ; 
the percentage is almost double (59 to 30). While immigra- 
tion (near the coast especially) has probably reduced the num- 
ber of long-headed, the.dolichocephalic type has been preserved. 

TABLE V. — HEIGHT AND CEPHALIC INDEX. 

(Retzius). 


Height in ‘conti- 

Dolicho- 

cephalic. 

Meso- 

cephalic. 

Brachy- 

cephalic. 

Total. 

meters. 

No. 

% 

| No. 

% 

No. 

% 

i No. 

> 

159 and less 

208 

25 

608 

GO 

130 

15 

816 

160 164 .. 

1.3G9 

26 

3,147 

59 

806 

15 

5.3 ■ -2 

165 169 .. 

3,460 

28 

7,059 

58 

1,703 

14 

12.222 

170-174 .. 

4,505 

31 

8.327 

57 

1,853 

13 

14,685 

175 179 .. 

2,429 

33 

4,784 

55 

999 

12 

8,032 

180-184 .. 

Sum of indices and 

896 

34 . 

1,418 

54 

309 

12 

2,623 

average per cent . 
Sum of indices and 

206 

36 

301 

53 

63 

11 

570 

average per cent . 

13,493 

30 

25,544 

*67 

5,863 

13 

44,900 
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That there is a distinct relation between height and cephalic 
index is shown in Table V. Dolichocephaly increases as height 
increases in soldiers, while mesoccphaly and brachycophaly 
decrease. These increases and decreases are quite regular and 
suggest a general law, that tall mcn*are usually long-headed 
(dolichocephalic) and short* men round or broad -headed (brachy- 
cephalic). 


TABLE VI.— COLOR OF EYES AND HAIR. 
( Relzins ). 


Countries. 

Eyes of soldiers. 

Hair of soldiers. 

Light. 

0 / 

/o 

Mixed. 

1 /o 

(Dark. | 
! % 

! 

Light. I 
0 / 

/o 1 

L 1 

l irown, 

1 % I 

Black 

0 / 

/o 1 

Red. 

0 / 

/o 

Sweden 

! 67 

29 


4 

Wfm 

22 

1 

2 

Baden* 

64 

23 


13 


39 

18 

1 

Italy .. . . 

1 10 

21 


69 

8 

60 

31 

1 . 

It will be seen from Table VI. 

— that soldiers v 

- ith light hair 


and light eyes decrease in Europe as you go south, letting 
Sweden represent north, Baden middle, and Italy south 
Europe. That is blondes increase as you go north, and brunettes 
increase as you go south. 


TABLE VII. — HEIGHT AND CHEST GIRTH IN ITALY. 




1 Circumference ot. chest in centim to 

Stature in 

Total No. 

1 




centimeters. 

of obser- 

1 

j 




iVations. 

j Less 

| 80-85 | 

85-90 

90 a d 

! 

1 

Jthan 80 



more. 

Less than 160 . J 

54,537 

1 1 % 1 

! 40% 

4*% 

n% 



381 j 

i 21.905 

26.435 

5,816 

160—165 

104.632 

1 1 

| * 1 % 

50% 

18% 



1 427 ! 

32.454 

52.990 

18.761 

165—170 

87.372 

j 230 1 

i 0 •> 0 / 

L ~ /n 
. 19,094 

50% 

43,469 

07 0 / 

/o 

24.079 

170 and more 

52.764 

91 ' 

J ... _ 

100 / 

1 - /o 
j 6,580 

43% 

22,870 

44% 

23,220 

Total 

i 1 % 

! 26% I 

49% j 

24% 

| 299.305 

1,132 

j 80.033 ] 

146,264 

71,876 
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In order to show the relation between the height and cir- 
cumference of chest of Italian soldiers, we have formed a 
table based upon Livi’s study of Italian recruits. The table 
VII gives the figures for different heights in centimeters in con- 
nection with chest girths of certain limits. In general, it will 
be seen that the chest girth varies with the height, that is, it 
is greater as tfce height is greater, but with some limitations. 

The circumference of chest is of great importance for the 
military surgeon ; it is a valuable criterion of fitness for service 
as index of fesistance to the fatigue of military life. 

TABLE VIII— SEA LEVEL AND HEIGHT OF SOLD'ERS. 

(Livi.) 

General 
total of 
observa- 
tions. 

°-50 .. .. 74,659 

51-200 .. .. 77,063 

201-400 .. 72,908 

^01 and more .74.725 

Total . . ^ 299,355 

From a careful study of Table VIII, a general law is estab- 
lished between bfrth above sea level and height ; that is, short 
men increase in numbei as the height of their birthplace above 
the sea level increases (columns 3 and 4 of table VIII) and on 
the other hand tall men decrease as the height of their 
birthplace increases above the sea level (columns 5 and 6 
table VIII). The causes of this are complex. It is doubtless' 
true that the deficient nutrition of men living in high altitudes 
has some effect on growth. 


Distance above sea 
level in meters. 


Height in centimeters. 


Less 

than 16(i 

160-165 

165-170 

170 and 
more. 

15% ; 

11,330 

• 5 * 5 /o 
24,754 

31% 

22,929 

21% 

15,646 

17% 1 
12,945' 

0 / 

26,147 

30% 
23,198 | 

19% 

14,773 

1*% 1 
13,299 . 

j 

35% 

25,693 

30% 

21,378 

17% 

12,538 

23% 

16,970 

37% 

28,042 

27% 

19,889 

13% 

824 

18% 

54,544 

•15% 

104,636 

29% 

87,394 

18% 

52,781 





TABLE IX— HEIGHT IN RELATION TO .PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF FACE 

IN ITALIAN SOLDIERS. 
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Table I*X gives absolute numbers and percentages as to shape 
of forehead, nose, and face generally, and as to size of mouth, 
in connection with certain heights of Italian soldiers. It will 
be noted from careful examination of the table (VIII) that as to 
foreheads (columns 2 and 3 ) the high ones are more frequent 
in tall men and the low was more frequent in short men. The 
aquiline nose m also more frequent in tall men, while the flat 
and snub nose more often accompanies short stature (columns 
4 and 5). From columns 6 and 7 it will be seen that small 
mouths go more frequently with superior stature, and large 
mouths are more frequent in short people. The long face goes 
more frequently with superior height, while a projecting, flat or 
short face is found more frequently in short persons. * Briefly, 
the tall soldiers are more favored with facial characteristics 
than the shor.t soldiers. But as we have seen, for military 
purposes, the short soldiers appear to have the advantage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MEASUREMENTS 
OF SOLDIERS. 

The purpose of this bibliography is to direct attention to 
only a few of the principal works and articles giving the measure- 
ments of soldiers. The reader, however, will find in these books 
and articles many citations and references to other works, and 
Hot infrequently special bibliographies of much value. 

Ammon, Otto . — Die Korpergrosse der Wehrpflichten in Gros- 
sherzogthum Baden in den Jahren, 1840 — 1804. Karlsruhe, 
1894. 

Beddoe. J . — The Anthropological History of Europe. The 
Rhind lectures for 1891. London, 1893. 

Bulgaria . — Statistique du recrutement militaire regulier pen- 
dant Pannee 1905. Resultats des fonctions des commissions 
de recrutement et des commissions superieurs de revision. 
Publication .de la direction general e de la statistique. Sofia 
1911 
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CoUignon , D. R. — Anthropologic de la France, Dordogne, 
Charente, Correze, Creuse, Haute- Vienne, Memoires de la 
Soci^te d’anthropologie de Paris, V. I. (Ill Serie), 3 fasc., 
1894. 

Czekanowski. — Untersuchungen iiber des Verhaltniss der 
Kopf masse zu den Schiulelmassen. Braunschweig, 1907, 4°, 
68. pp. Gives results of numerous authors, as To|)inard does, as 
to both skeleton and head. 

Deniker. — Races ct pcuples de la terre. Paris, 190. Essai 
d’une classification des races humaincs. Bulletin de la Societe 
d’Anthropologie, t. xii, p. 320. 

Schmidt, Emil. — Anthropologische Methoden. Leipzig, 1888 
8°, 330 pp. 

Koganei. W*mtiikyo. — Messungen an Chinesischen Soldaten. 
Tokyo, 1903 (separat Abdruck), 8°, 23 pp. 

Livi, Ridelfo. — Antrometria militare, Roma, 1898, 4°, 419 pp. 

'this work, with that of Rctzius on Sweden, is a most com- 
plete anthropoletric study of soldiers. It ’is both a suggestion 
and model, which every nation should follow. 

Meddelelser om Denmarka. — Aniropologi udgione of den an- 
tropologiski Komite, with English summaries. 1 Bind, Koben- 
havn, 1907—1911, 402, pp. 8 J . 

Oloriz, F. — Ditribucibn gcografica del indice cefalico en Es- 
pafja, dedueida del examen de 8368 virones adultas, Madrid,' 
1894, 280 pp, with tables and maps. 

Paul-Boncour, Georges. — Anthropologie anatomique. Crane — 
face — tete stir le vivant. Paris, 1912, 12°, 390 pp. This work 
gives extensive table of et hnic groups, showing cephaliq indices 
of the living or lire dead, divided into dolichocephalic^ (77), 
8ub-dolichocephalics (77 — 79*0), mesocephalics (797 — 8T9), sub- 
brachycephalics (82 — 85*2), brachycephalies (85 — 3*80-9), and 
hyper -brachycephalies (87 .and more). 
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Relzius, G. und Furst, C. M. — Anthropologia Suecica, Bei- 
trage zur Anthropologic der Schweden etr. Stockholm, 1902 
4°, 301 pp. 

This, with Livi’s work on Italy, is one of the best anthro- 
pometric studies of a nation based upon measurements of 
soldiers. It contains a special bibliography. 

1 Ripley, W . — The Races of Europe, New York, 1899, 8° 
Plates and maps, also an extensive bibliography. 

Roudenko, M. S . — Resultats de mensurations anthropolo- 
giques Aur les peuplades du nordouest do la Sib6rie. Bul- 
ctins et m&noircs dc la So.ciele d’ Anthropologic de Paris 
VI Serie, Rome 5, Ease. 2, pages 125 — 143. 

This also has a special bibliography. 

Topinard, Paul. — Anthropology. London, 1878* 8°, 548 pp. 

Zbinden, F . — Beitriige zur Anthropologie der Schweiz, 
Archiv fur Anthropologie. Neve Folge. Bund 10. p. 280 — 
317. Braun zchweig, 1911. 


PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was hold 
In the rooms of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday, 28th January 1920, at 
6-15 p.m. ( S.T.) when Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were then read : — 

1. “ Tales of Old Sind- Raj bala ” by C. A. Kincaid, Esq., 

I.C.S. 

2. “ Riddles current in the District of Murshidabad in 
North Western Bengal ” Part I by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 
M.A., B.L. 


24 
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THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEeYinG 
OF THE SOCIETY was held in the rooms of the Bombay 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Town Hall, Bombay, on Wed- 
nesday, the 25th February 1920, at 6 p.m. (S.T.) when Rao 
Bahadur P. B. Joshi occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT of the year 
1919 was then read and the Financial Statements placed on the 
table for inspection by members. 

Proposed by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi and seconded by Rao 
Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan, 

That the Report of the year 1919 and the Statements of Ac- 
counts as audited and signed by the Auditors be accepted. 

Carried unanimously. 

Proposed by Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi and seconded by Rao 
Bahadur S. T. Bhandare, that Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, 
S.J., be elected President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

W T hile moving and seconding the proposition, both the gentle- 
men gave expression to the esteem in which «Rev. Father Zim- 
mermann was held for his scholarship in Sanskrit studies and 
literature. 

On the proposition being carried unanimously, Father Zim- 
mermann took the Presidential Chair and thanked the Society 
for his election. 

Proposed by Mr. S. S. Mehta and seconded by Mr. J. A. 
Saldanha, .that the following office-bearers be elected for the 
ensuing year : — 

V ice- Presidents. 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi. | J. A. Saldanha, Esq. 

Members. 

Rao Saheb Dr. V. P. Chavan. j R. P. Masani, Esq. 

&. A. Padhye, Esq. I Dr. P. N. Daruwalla. 

S. Sfc Mehta, Esq. 
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Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

Hon. Auditors . 

R. K. Dadachanji, Esq. 

Rao Saheb, Dr. V. P. Chavan. 

Carried unanimously. 

Rao Bahadur, P. B. Josbi then delivered his Presidential 
Address on “ The Culture and Civihzation of Ancient India.’ * 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Town 
Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday, the 31st March 1920, at 6 p.m. 
(S.T.) when Rao Saheb, Dr. V. P. Chavan occupied the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Principal Percey Aiistey was duly elected a member of the 
Society. 

The following papers were then read : — 

1. “ Survival of ancient religion and usages among Catholics 
especially in the Bombay Presidency ” by J. A. Saldanha, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

2. “ Riddles current in the District of Chittagong in Eastern 
Bengal ” Part II, by Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the Bom bo y Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday, the 28th April 1920, at 
6-15 p.m. (S.T.) when Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi occupied the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Rev. Dr. George Danday, S.J. (St. Mary’s College, Kurseong, 
Bengal) was duly elected a member of the Society. 
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The following papers were then read : — 

1. “ A Bihari Folk Tale of the ‘ Wicked Queens Type ’ and 
Its Analogue from the District of Murshidabad in Bengal ” by 
Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. 

2. “ The Liturgical Services of the Parsecs. The Ya^na. 
Its Liturgical Apparatus.” By Shams-ul-ulma Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 


The Ordinary Monthly Meeting of the Society was held 
in the rooms of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
Town Hall, Bombay, on Wednesday, the 30th June 1920, at 
6 p.M. (S.T.) when Rev. Fathor R. Zimmermann, S.J., occupied 
the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Saiyad Haider Imam, Zemindar and Raies of Patna 
(E.I.Ry.) was duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following papers were then read . — 

1. “A Note on Marathas, Kunbis and Kanbis ” by L. J. 
Sedgwick, Esq., I.C.S. 

2. “Anthropometry of Soldiers ” By Arthur Macdonald, 
Esq., of Washington, D.C. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF BOMBAY- 

( From 1st January 1919 to 31st December 1919.) 


The Council begs to submit the following report of the work 
of the Society during the year 1919 : — 

Number of Members . — At the commencement of the year, 
there were 89 Life, Special and Ordinary Members. Seven 
Ordinary Members were elected during the year, The name 
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of. 4 Ordinary Members have been removed from the roll owing 
to death and resignation. Thus 92 Members were on the roll 
of the Society at the close of the year. 

Government Grant . — The Bombay Government in their letter 
No. 207, dated 9th January 1919, have been pleased to sanc- 
tion the continuance of the annual grant of Rs. 500 to the 
Society for a further period of three years. The Society beg 
to thank the Government for this continuance of the grant. 

The First Oriental Conference , Poona . — The Society was 
invited to send its representatives to the First Oriental 
Conference of India which met at the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute at Poona on 5th, 6th and 7th November 1919. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
Society at the Conference : — 

Rao Bahadur P. B. Joshi, F.R.G.S. 

Mr. J. A. Saldanha, B.A., LL.B. 

Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A. 

Mr. K. A.Padhye, B. A. 

Dr. P. N. Daruwalla, LL.B. (London) Barrister-at-Law. 

Rev. Father R. Zimmermann, S.J. 

Mr. S. S. Mehta, B.A. 

Dr. J. J. Modi, B.A., Pb.D., C.I.E. 

Three of these gentlemen, Rev. Father Zimmermann, Mr, K. 
A. Padhye and Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi attended. The 
following papers were submitted by the representatives : — 

(1) “ The Yogiswara Yajnavalkya: His Life and Philoso- 
phy, Chronology and Contemporaries.” By Rao Bahadur P. B. 
Joshi, F.R.G.S. 

(2) “ Logic of Sankaracharya and Aristotle.” By Rev, 
Father R. Zimmermann, S. J. 

(3) “ Abstract Modern Conscience towards Racial 
Problems.” By Dr. P. N. Daruwalla* LL.D. (London), 
Barrister-at-Law. 
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(4) " Marriage Customs in Western and Eastern Nations.’* 
By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. 

(5) “ Totemism, Exogamy and Endogamy among the 
Aryan and Dra vidian Hindus.” By J. A. Saldanha, Esq., 
B.A., LL.B. 

(6) “ King Akbar and the Persian Translations from 
Sanskrit.” By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

(7) “ The Ancient Germans.” By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

(8) “A Brief Historical Survey of the Ethnography of 
Bombay.” By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 
B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E. 

Meetings. — During the year under Report, ten meetings were 
held, out of which one was the Annual General Meeting, eight 
Ordinary Monthly Meetings, and one Special Meeting. 

The Special Meeting was held on Saturday the 29th Novem- 
ber 1919, at the Bungalow of Mr G. E. L. Carter, I.C.S., at 
Pali Hill, Bandra, when Mr. Carter exhibited his unique collec- 
tion of stone implements of ancient times. Mr, Carter then 
read his paper on “ The Stone Age of India.” 

Communications i — At the ten meetings, the following papers 
were read : — 

(1) ** Revised Ethnography of the Kanarese District in the 
Bombay Presidency,” Part III. By J. A. Saldanha, Esq,, 

B. A., LL.B. (Read on 29th January 1919.) 

(2) “The Vestiges of Tiger-Worship in the District of 
Mymensingh in Eastern Bengal.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, 
Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 29th January 1919.) 

(3) The Presidential Address by the Hon. Mr. P. R. Cadell, 

C. I.E., I.C.S., the retiring President. Subject: — ‘‘The Mili- 
tary Instincts of the Castes of the Bombay Presidency as 
indicated by their share in Fighting and Recruitment during 
the War.” ( Read on 26th February 1919.) 
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(4) u Beads — Rosaries — According to Hindu Usage.” By 
S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. (Read on 26th March 1919.) 

(5) " The Sitting Posture of the Corpse in the Bier before 
Burial among Hindus/* By S. S. Mehta, Esq., B.A. ( Read 
on 26th March 1919.) 

(6) “ Notes on some Omens of the Aborigenes of Chota 
Nagpore and Santalia.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., 

B. L. (Read on 26th March 1919.) 

(7) “ Omens for Auspicious and Inauspicious Horses.” By 
Sorabji Mancherji Desai, Esq. (Read on 30th April 1919.) 

(8) “ Report on Two Human Crania of Considerable but 
Uncertain Antiquity found in Upper India.” By Dr. Arthur 
Keith, M.D., F.R.S., Conservator of Museum, Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. (Read on 30th April 1919.) 

(9) “ A Khasi Etiological Folktale.” By Sarat Chandra 
Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 25th June 1919.) 

(10) “The Worship of the Goddess Andhesvari.” By Sarat 
Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 25th June 1919.) 

(11) “The Influence of Mesopotamian Culture upon the 
Arabs.” By Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., 
Ph.D., C.I.E. 

(12) “Folklore of Kanara,” Part I. By J. A. Saldanha, 
Esq., B.A., LL.B. (Read on 30th July 1919.) 

(13) “The Worship of the Deity Satyanarayana in Northern 
India.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L. (Read on 
30th July 1919.) 

(14) “ Some Archaic Folk-Songs from the District of Chitta- 
gong in Eastern Bengal.” By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., 
M.A., B.L. (Read on 27th August 1919.) 

(15) “A Few Parsi Nirangs (Religious Formulae).” By 
Shams-ul-Ulma Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., 

C. I.E. (Read on 27th August 1919.) 
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(16) “A Few Notes on the Aborigines of Chhota Udepur 
State in the Rewa Kantha Political Agency.” By H. J. Antia 
Esq., Superintendent, Managed Estates, Kathiawar (Retd.), 
(Read on 29th October 1919.) 

(17) “ An Old Sindi Ballad : Kouro and Chanesar.” By 
C.' A. Kincaid, Esq., I.C.S. (Read on 29th October 1919,) 

(18) “ Some Theories of Magic and Religion in Fraser’s 
.Golden Bough.” By Jalbhoy Dorabjeo Bharda, Esq., B.A. 
(Read on 28th November 1919. )* 

(19) “Stone Age in India.” By G. E. L. Garter, Esq., 
I.C.S. (Read on 29th November 1919.) 

Journal. — Nos. 4 and 5 of Vol. XI were published during 
the year. 

Presents. — Journals and Reports of learned Societies and 
other publications have been received in exchange for the 
Society’s Journal and other wise as usual during the year under 
report. 

The Government of Bombay presented to the Society during 
the year under report the following books and records: — 

(1) International Catalogue of Physical Anthropology, 1st 
to 8th issues, 1903 — 11. 

(2) Anthropology, 1912, 1913 and 1914. 

(3) A complete set of the Gramophono Records of the 
Languages and Dialects spoken in the Bombay Presidency. 

Finances. — The invested fund of tho Society stood at 
Rs. 4,800 and the cash balance at Rs. 975-8-2 on the 31st 
December 1919. 


1 Mr. J. D. Bharda delivered on oral address on this subject and so 
it is not printed in the Journal oi tho Society. 
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THE HONORARY TREASURER’S REPORT 

OF THE 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF BOMBAY 

For the year 1919 . 

STATEMENT A. 

Showing the number of Members of the Society. 

Members remaining on tho roll on 31st December 

1918 ... ! 89 

Add — 

Members admitted during the year 1919 ... 7 

98 

Deduct — 

Names removed on account, of death 2 

Names removed on account of resignation ... 2 

4 

Members remaining on the roll on 31st December 

1919 92 

JIVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. 
Bombay, 31sf December 1919. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

STATEMENT 


Statement showing in detail : — (^4) the amount of Government 
( B ) the actual amount received during the year ; 


Amount payable during the year . 

A 

Balance remaining to be recovered from 
the previous years 



Rs. a. p. 


380 0 0 



Carried over Rs...J 


615 0 0 


380 0 0 
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SOCIETY OF BOMBAY. 

B. 

Grant and subscriptions payable during the year 1919; 
(6) the amount of subscriptions remaining to be recovered. 


B 


The actual amount received. 
Government Grant. 
Government Grant for the year 1019-20. 

Special Members. 

H E. II. The Nizam, O.O.SJ. ... 

The Junagadh State 

Ordinary Members. 

51 Members paid subscriptions for the 
year 1910 

* ••• ••• i«r 

Payment in Arrears. 

1 Member paid subserption for 1917-18. 

4 Ordinary Members paid subscriptions 
for 1919 


Payment in Advance. 

1 Now Member elected from 1920, paid! 
subscription in advance in 1919 . . 


Total amount of Grant and subscriptions 
received during the year 1919 


Rs. a. p. 


500 0 0 


100 0 0 
15 0 0 


510 0 0 

20 0 0 
40 0 0 

10 0 0 


Ra. a. p 


Carried over Rs. 


1,195 0 0 


1.195 0 0 


1,195 0 0 
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STATEMENT 


A — continued. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward Rs. ... 

615 0 0.. 

380 0 0 

Ordinary Members. 



71 Members continued from the year 



1918 .. ... ... 

710 0 0 


1 Member free (Honorary Secretary) ... 




2 Members died (from whom no subscrip- 



tion are due) 



2 Members resigned (from whom no 



further subscriptions are due) ... 



7 Members elected during the year 1919.^ 

70 0 0 


1 Member paid subscription in advance 



lor 1*19 in 1918 (from whom no 



further subscription is due) 



1 New Member elected from 19-0 paid 



subscription in advance in 1919 

10 0 0 




1,406 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 


1,785 0 0 


Bombay . 31sf December 1919. 
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Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Brought forward Re. ... 

••••*• ••• 

1 

! 

1,195 0 0 

E 



Amount of subscriptions remaining 



to be recovered. 



1 Ordinal y Momber for 1914 to 1919 *... 

60 0 0 


1 Ordinary Member for 1915 to 1919 ... 

a (\(X (Tl) 

50 0 0 


4 Ordinary Members for 1916 to 1919 ... 

160 0 0 


5 Ordinary Members for 1917 to 1919 . . 

150 0 0 


1 .Ordinary Member for 191 8 and 1919. . 

pP 

20 0 0 

1 


15 Ordinary Members for 1919 

150 0 0 




69 0 0 0 

Total Rs. ... 

1 

1,785 0 0 


J1VANJI JAMSHEDJ1 MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
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STATEMENT 

Statement showing the Receipts and Expenditure of the 


RECEIPTS. 


Rs. a. p. 


Balance on 1st January 1919 


800 1 2 


Government Grant for the year 1919-20 and amount of 
annual subscriptions received during the year 1919 
as per Statement B ... ,. ... ... 


1,195 0 0 


Interest realized on Iuvestod Funds during the year 
1919 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 


Amount roalized from sale of Journals ... 


105 8 0 


04 10 0 


Total 



2,225 3 


2 


We have examined the accounts and found thorn corroct. We havo 
examined the Vouchers and also the Bombay Bank’s Safe Custody 
Receipt for the Securities. 

VITHAL PANDURANC CHAV AN 

25 th January 1920. 

RUTTONSHAW KERSHASPJI DADAC1IANJI 

S :h February 1920. 


)■ Auditor*. 

1 

J 
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C. 

Anthropological Society of Bombay, during the year 1919 


EXPENDITURE. 

Rs. a. p. 

Establishment ... ... 

520 9 3 

Postage anil Stamps ... "... ; 

52 13 9 

Stationery, Printing and Binding Charges 

47 12 0 

Cost of Printing the Journals ... 

549 5 0 

Miscellaneous Charges 

79 3 0 

Balance on 31st December 1919 ... 

975 8 2 

Total Rs. ... 

2,225 3 2 

Invested Funds : — 


Government Promissory Notes bearing 3i- per cent, interest for Rs. 1,800 


J1VANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer 


INDEX TO Vol- XI- 
[191 7-1918-1919-1920 (June).] 
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Abaris . . . . . . . . JJ94 

Aborigines of Chota-Nagpore 
and Santalia, Omens of 
the . . . . 638-52 
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State, 863-86. System of veth, 
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occupation, 866 ; food, 867 ; 
habitations, 807 ; demora- 
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tion of holidays, 875 ; mar- 
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Achaomeniana . . . . 703 

Aditi, ear-rings of, stolen by the 
Serpent Tukshaka . . 291*2 
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357-64 

Advocates, institution of, un- 


known to Hindu law . . 358 
Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion . . • . • • • *1039 

Afrasiab, the king of Turan. . 391 
African looms . . . - . . 199 

Aghoris and Aghoripanthis . . 45 

Aitchinson, Dr., the naturalist, 1039 
Alat or religious requisites . . 538 
All Soul’s Day . . • • 958 

American Indian myth . . 416 


Amulets, 844-46 
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Sailors . . 900 
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Andaman Islanders .. ..415 
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ship of .... . . 699-724 

Animal deities . . . . 74 
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in Europe' 60 

Amnals, wild, trap for catch- 
ing 675-6, 676-7 

Annual Reports of the Society 

83* 344, 682, 1096 
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j to the goddess . . . . 43 

! Anthropological Notes and 

Queries . . 1, 196, 337, 345, 896 
Anthropological Society and 
Professors of Colleges, &c. . . 2 

Anthropological, Royal, Insti- 
tute of Groat Britain, history 

of 1U8 

! Anthropological Study of 

diseases . . - • • • 434 

Anthropological Instituto of 
Great Britain, Royal, 681, 729 
Anthropological measurements, 

See Paper on ‘ Anthropome- 
try of Soldiers,’ (1071-91). 
Anthropology of modem civiliz- 
ed man .. •• •• 422-38 
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Anthropology, criminal . . 424 

Anthropology and war . . 425 

Anthropology and School- 
master 2, 199 

Anthropology useful to all . . 425 
Anthropology and Base-ball . . 434 
Anthropology, cultural . . 896 
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Government . . . . 902 


Anthropometry of Soldiers 1071-91 
Antia H. .J., A few Notes on the 
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tha Political Agency 863-86 
Appeal of the Society to Pro- 
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Arabian Studies . . 99 

Arabs and Alexander . . . . 755 

Arabs as Sailors . - - - 738 

Arabs : thoir relations with 
ancient Persians . . 724-08 

Arabia, geographical divisions 

of 727-8 

Archaic folksongs . . 811-42 

Archery, extraordinary feats of 
the ancient Porsians in, . . 390 
Aroca-nut 311,469 

Aresh, the Iranian archer . . 391 
AYis . . . . . . 349 

Artal, R. C., A Note on the 
Cross- Palanquin Procession 

396-410 

Artillery, modern, an extra- 
ordinary feat of . . . . 390 

Arum 311 

Asoka Shasfithi, Legend of 


the 

.. 985 

Assyrians and Arabs . . 

.. 732 

Astronomers of India 

.. 948 

^sura (Ahura). . 

.. 943 


Atash Adnrnn, consecration of 

525-28 

Atashbehram, consecration 

of .. 4 98-52 

Atash Dadgah, consecration 

of ' * 528-29 

Ava, Lord, so called after 
the Burmese capital . . 213 

Ave Maria . . . . 631 

B 


Babylon and Egypt, Legends 

of 899 

Bagdadi, Jews of Bombay . . 201 
Balis and totems in Kanara. . 571 
Ballads, old Sindi . . 886 , 907 

Bamboo . . 320 

Banana, the ‘ fig of Paradise,’ 300 
Baoyfilis, cult of the . . . . 438 

Barbados yam ..314 

Bareshnum purification . . 225 
Bareshnum, process of giving 250 
Bareshnum and the Parsi girls 288 
Bareshnumgah . . . . 241 


Bhreshnu mga h , plan of the 248-9 
Bareshnumwaln- priest-causes 
that vitiate the Baresh- 

num . . . . 272-77 

Barsam of the Parsees and 
Barhis of the Hindus ..1017 

Beads, rosaries .. .. 631-36 

Behistun inscriptions . . . . 754 

Beliefs and folklore about the 
moon - - - - 14-39 

Bell, ringing of, in fire-temples 524 
Bolls in India, a Mongolian im- 
portation . . . . . . 201 

Borads, tho . . . . . . 024 

Betel, the .. .. 318,468 
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13etel-nut, European travellers 
on . . . . . . 698 

Bhai Bij Day . . . . 293 

Dhandaris, the . . . . 624 

Bharda, J. D., Some Theories 
of Magic and Religion in 
Frasers (Golden Bough, 903, 904 
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Bliills, the marriage customs 


amongst . . . . . . 885 

Bin (wind instrument) .. 316 

Birds and beasts in omens . . 641 

Bose, P. N ..941 

Bombardment of Paris . . 389 

Bottle gourd, sltur and bin 
made from . . . . 315 

Browne, Prof. E. G. and the 
Persian magician . . . . 5-6 

Bui ceremony of the Parsees 

517, 520 

Bunyan E. . . . . . . 575 


Bull, the Sacred, or the Var&eyo, 

542-45 

Burial amoitg the Hindus 636-8 
Burton, Sir Richard . . . . 726 

C 

Cadell, P.R., The Military Ins- 
tincts of the Castes of the 
Bombay Presidency as in- 
dicated by their share in 
Fighting and Recruitment 
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Ceremonies and customs of 


the Parsees, Initiation 

454-85 
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55 

Ceylon, Jesuits in 


198 

Chaitra month ceremony 

. . 

95 

Chalta tree 


309 

Chalawan, t.e., a charm spread 


out on the road 


3 

Chamba and Kangra, i 

the 


Gaddis of 

383-88 

Charm, disease -transference 

. . 

3 


Chashni of the Parsees . . 1034 
Chhota Udepur, aborigines of. 

See Aborigines of Chhota 
Udepur . . . . 863-86 

Chota-Nagpore and Sanlalia, 
aborigines of . . . . 638-52 

Chilli, the, (pepper) . . . . 318 

China, marriage in . . . . 552 
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Cholera, Goddess of . . . . 44 

Church, the, and the State in 
ancient Iran . . . . 514 

Cobra and Haidar Ali of 

Mysore . . . . 646 

Cocoanut palm's worship of 

God 304 

Cocoanut tree . . . . 303-305 

Cock, crowing of a . . . ; 853 
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Crania, two human . . 661-74 

Criminal anthropology • • 424 

Crook, Dr. Wm. . . 677, 900 

Cross- Palanquin Procession, 396- 

41. 
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Cult of the Baoyiilis . . . . 438 

Cult of the tortoise -shaped 
deities . . • - 446 

Cults, customs and supersti- 
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Cults, some curious, of S. and 
W. Bengal . . - . 438-54 

Culture and Civilization of 
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Custom, A curious Hindu mar- 
riage . . . . . - 493-96 

D 
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Darius's inscriptions . . 753 l 
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Deification of light among 
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